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To  obtain  a  just  inaight  into  the  social  or  political  history  of  Ireluid, 
during  thfl  period  on  which  we  must  now  enter,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
recall  fi*om  the  past  some  general  conditions  which  have  still,  through 
all  ouf  periods,  had  a  main  influence  to  govern,  or  chiefly  shape  the 
oourw  of  events.  The  consideration  is  the  more  essential,  as  nost  of 
the  aeeming  difficulties  and  misrepresentations  which  have  obscured  our 
history,  have  their  source  in  opposite  views  on  those  fundamental  ele- 
mentsi — the  social  condition  and  early  religion  of  the  native  Irish. 

For  the  first  of  these  main  considerations,  we  have  to  observe,  that 
even  so  late  as  the  17th  century,  there  existed  in  Ireland  no  class,  to 
which,  in  any  modem  sense,  the  term  "  people  "  could  be  intelligibly 
applied.  There  was  no  constitutional  structure  of  civil  govemment— 
or  social  order  between  the  lord  and  the  serf.  The  common  people 
were  slaves  to  chiefe,  with  few  exceptions,  little  less  savage  than  them- 
selves. As  such  a  statement  must  seem  to  many  inconsistent  with  the 
traditional  exaggerations  of  the  annalist  or  the  bard,  it  may  be  useful 
to  recall  the  truth,  even  as  it  becomes  transparent  through  the  very  sor- 
fitce  of  the  tradition  itself.  And  it  wiU  also  be  clearly  apparent  that 
the  boasted  learning  of  the  early  Uibemian  saints  and  doctors,  was 
wholly  confined  to  those  learned  individuals  themselves ;  and,  in  no 
way  indicates  the  state  of  the  people,  rich  or  poor.  They  were  teachers 
without  a  school — speculative  disputants  in  religion  or  philosophy, 
travelling  to  learn  or  teach.  The  chiefs  and  the  people  had  other  ob- 
jects to  attend  to ;  the  incessant  and  murderous  contentions  of  the 
petty  toparchs  who  robbed  eaah  other,  and  trampled  on  their  "  heredi- 
tary bondsmen,"  The  {requeot  invasions  from  the  Dane  or  Norwegian, 
invited  by  such  a  state  of  things,  ever  tended  to  repress  the  first  germs 
of  civilixation,  and  drive  the  arts  and  muses  from  the  shore. 

One  high  and  pure  civiliung  influence  found  its  way — impeded  and 
n.  A  Ir. 
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2  TRANSITION. 

finally  interrupted  by  tbe  same  causes — sn  imperfectly  plautcd  CliriS' 
tutu  church;  neutralized  by  the  popul&r  ignorance  and  nearly  primitive 
absence  of  moral  or  sooial  culture.  The  early,  and,  it  is  sait^  aposto- 
lical teaching  of  Christianity,  notwithstanding  these  impediments,  lika 
sunrise  on  the  hilltops,  cast  its  illumination,  tu  a  more  than  partial  ex* 
tent,  among  the  superior  classes,  and  there  soon  began  a  rich  spread  of 
moral  and  doctrinal  intelligence,  strangely  contrasted  with  the  general 
condition  of  the  people  and  with  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  age.  In  a 
fev  generations  the  doctors  and  disputants  of  the  "  Isle  of  Saints"  were 
heard  in  foreign  schools,  and  the  earlier  heresies  and  disputes  of  the 
first  Christian  churches  were  earnestly  discussed  among  tbe  mountains 
of  Kerry,  or  the  rocky  isles  of  the  western  shore.  And  for  many  cen- 
turies, while  heresies  of  all  forms  and  grades  of  degenericy  were  accu- 
mulating in  Christian  churches,  the  saints  and  bisliops  of  Ireland,  with 
small  exception,  adhered  to  their  llrst  unadulterated  faith.  Of  these 
contests,  and  of  the  earlier  disciples  and  doctors  whose  names  they 
rendered  memorable  in  high  tradition,  we  have  given  several  full 
notices  in  a  former  stage  of  our  history.  Two  centuries  later  we  trace 
tbe  slow  beginning  of  a  considerable  change.  It  was  then  that  tbe 
great  metropolitan  city  of  the  west,  having  in  the  revolutions  of  con- 
tinental Europe  gathered  influence,  began  to  claim  supremacy  over  the 
nations.  As  a  natural  consequence  the  emissaries  and  monks  of  tbe 
church  began  to  be  mixed  among  the  Irish;  a  result  more  natural, 
as  they  bad  as  yet  not  departed  widely  from  the  common  standard 
of  faith.  We  only  mention  this  as  accounting  for  the  con&aion  ot 
some  more  recent  antiquarian  writers  on  the  ancient  church  of  the 
country. 

It  was  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  and  late  in  the  I2th  cen- 
tury, that  Henry  II.  conceived  the  policy  of  availing  liiraself  of  the 
powerful  alliance  of  the  Pope,  He  had  speculated  on  the  defenceless 
condition  of  the  country,  and  through  his  chaplain  opened  a  negotiation 
with  Pope  Adrian,  in  which  he  urseii  the  fitness  of  reducing  Ireland 
to  Bomish  jurisdiction,  and  offered  his  own  services  for  that  laudable 
end.  Adrian  gladiv  closed  with  the  welcome  proposal.  His  power  in 
Ireland  was  yet  unacknowledged;  the  people  had  latterly  given  doubt- 
ful and  wavering  signs  of  acknowledgment.  Much  had  still  been 
gained  since  1152,  when  Eugenius  III.  had  sent  over  Cardinal  Papirius, 
who  introduced  several  canons  of  the  Roman  See,  and  established 
generally  a  communion  with  Rome.  Henry  undertook  to  reduce  the 
nominal  to  a  real  and  canonical  subjection,  and  to  secure  a  tribute  for 
tbe  Pope.  In  return,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the  island,  by 
virtue  of  a  power  latterly  assumed  by  the  Pope  to  dispose  of  kingdoms. 

During  the  period  to  which  we  have  thus  looked  back,  it  cannot  be 
truly  said  that  there  existed  many  of  the  sooial  or  political  incidents 
which  indicate  progress  towards  tbe  civil  institutions  of  law,  govern- 
ment, or  commerce  of  modem  ages.  The  most  decided  steps  in  ad- 
vance may  be  traced  in  oonnectiou  with  the  invaders  from  Denmark 
and  Norway,  whose  settlement  in  both  of  the  British  isles  brought  in 
many  elements  of  civilization.  Their  general  influence  is  however 
more  decidedly  to  be  found  marked  in  early  English  antiquity.  After 
their  first  reduction,  in  the  reign  of  O'Melachlia,  they  were  again 
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tlloved  to  Und  and  settle  peaceably  under  Silric,  under  maaj  pro- 
fessions of  friendly  conduct  and  commerd&l  benefit  to  the  nation. 
They  were  permitted  to  gain  posseuion  of  the  chief  cities — Waterford, 
Limerick,  and  Dublin.  They  soon  recovered  strength,  and  kept 
the  country  in  successive  outbreaks  of  nar  and  predatory  excursion 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  ninth  century,  to  the  famous  battle  of 
CloDtarf,  when  they  were  finally  defeated  with  great  Blaughter  by 
Brian  Baromhe.  We  have  already  given  the  main  details  of  these 
events,  they  are  here  thus  cursorily  adverted  to  as  among  the  few  inci- 
dents which  contributed  to  the  state  of  Ireland  as  it  existed  at  the 
commencement  and  during  the  first  reigns  of  the  period  of  the  history 
of  which  we  must  now  offer  the  main  events.  The  most  important  of 
the  cities,  and,  generally,  the  elements  of  civic  or  corporate  organii»- 
tion  obtained  form  and  construction  in  the  outset  from  the  habits  and 
commercial  genius  of  that  adventurous  race.  Their  occupation  was 
nevertheless  too  transient  to  have  communicated  any  impulse  to  the 
nation,  but  that  which  it  did  not  want,  their  spirit  of  outrage  and 
plunder.  The  Iriah  people  were  during  that  period  little  in  condition 
to  receive  improvement,  or  the  Danish  settler  in  condition  to  impart  it. 
We  have  to  notice  the  events  of  a  much  later  period.  Events,  which 
may  not  be  characterized  as  prosperous,  nor  to  be  contemplated  with 
humane  satisfaction,  yet,  in  which  the  earlier  indications  of  genuine 
progress  and  the  civiljied  future — long  after  to  be  approached,  become 
slowly  and  painfuUy  traceable.  It  is  to  be  still  felt  through  every 
reign  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  through  the  period  of  one  imme- 
diate division,  that  we  are  still  engaged  in  following  the  deeds  and  for- 
tunes of  an  unreclaimed  people,  which  we  might  perhaps  describe  as 
rather  fallen  than  raised  from  their  pristine  condition;  and  this  we 
sliould  afErm  with^ess  reserve,  could  we  rely  on  the  poetic  and  legen- 
dary relation  of  the  bardic  annalists  of  their  primitive  heroic  ages. 

The  succession  of  events  chiefly  occupying  the  memoirs  of  our  latter 
period  display  no  advance  in  the  general  condition ;  some  political 
changes  were  such  as  to  materially  aggravate  the  disorders  we  have 
noted.  Nor  can  we  present  any  very  redeeming  incident  but  one, 
itself  the  result  of  the  most  awful  calamities  which  can  befall  a  nation 
— rebellions,  massacres,  and  judgments,  forfeitures  and  exiles,— the  re- 
sults, to  a  remote  posterity,  from  early  causes,  which  had  long  continued 
to  operate.  The  constitution  of  the  country,  if  the  term  may  be  so 
>  applied,  abounded  with  irreconcilable  conditions,  and,  as  it  stood,  was 
incapable  of  being  transformed  into  any  polity  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, unless  by  changes  too  comprehensive  to  be  effected  without  op- 
position, offence,  and  hence  fatal  malversation  and  abuse.  The  Irish 
natives,  though  among  the  earliest  civilized  races  of  Europe,  had  from 
many  causes  hung  back  in  the  twilight  of  antiquity,  till,  in  the  course 
of  human  progress,  their  antique  customs  had  become  barbarism,  re- 
taining on  its  wild  features  somewhat  of  the  "  hairbreadth  sentimental 
trace"  of  the  Caledonian  muse,  without  the  refinement.  Bude  and 
fierce,  and  torn  into  factions  by  the  continual  dissensions  of  their  pettv 
kings,  they  long  continued  to  degenerate, — warping  for  many  genera- 
tions further  from  the  paJe  of  progress.  From  the  first  inroads  of 
Danish  invasion,  their  condition  was  staking  into  dilapidation,  giving 
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birth  to  ruim  and  round  toners.  And  nheii,  after  the  Anglu-Nonnui 
invasion,  it  became  a  question  how  their  fallen  position  could  be  re- 
trieved, — how  it  might  be  reduced  into  a  portion  of  the  modern  imper- 
fectly civilized  world,  and  raised  from  a  condition  abject  for  themselves, 
dangerous  for  England,  of  being  a  mere  tanding-plnoe  for  enemimt,  an 
approach  for  foreign  intrigue, — it  soon  became  too  apparent  that  one 
course  alone  was  practically  effective.  It  was  one  full  of  difficuUies  and 
objectionable  consequences,  not  to  be  adopted  without  leaving  behind  a 
surviving  enmity  of  the  worst  kind, — the  enmity  of  races.  The  dispo- 
sition of  property,  the  lairs  of  inheritance,  the  distribution  of  power, 
the  civil  jurisdiction,  with  the  prejudices  and  customs  of  every  (daai, 
were,  as  they  stood,  unfavourable  to  regular  government,  common  as 
they  were  to  peace  or  constitutional  freedom.  There  was  uowhere 
power  to  remedy  these  evils  by  peaceful  means.  The  nation,  half 
conquered,  had  been  left  to  flounder  on  like  a  wounded  bird  that  could 
neither  fly  nor  walk,  escape  nor  resist.  It  was  full  of  conflicting  ele- 
ments: two  races  were  hostile  to  each  other — two  laws  clashed — two 
powers  strove  for  mastery — two  religions  cursed  each  other; — ills  par- 
tially, and  but  partially,  redressed  by  the  only  remedies  which  could 
be  found  applicable,  yet  which  no  less  tended  to  perpetuate  than  to 
Msuage  them. 

During  this  period  ihere  cannot  be  traced  the  regular  form  or  work- 
ing of  any  civil  constitution,  beyond  the  imperfect  administration  of 
criminal  law  and  financial  imposition  by  the  legislative  council,  after- 
wards to  occupy  so  important  a  position  in  Irish  history,  and  so  largely 
modify  the  national  condition  and  the  train  of  events.  From  the  seve' 
ral  occasional  and  incidental  allusions  to  this  essential  estate  of  free 
government,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  period  of  its  institution,  its  earliest 
privileges  and  constituljon.  We  meet  it  first  very  much  in  the  form  of 
a  council  of  ecclesiastics  and  other  persons  having  rank  and  authority, 
assembled  to  consult  on  local  or  at  most  provincial  interests.  Under 
successive  monarchs,  from  the  reign  of  Henry,  its  constitution  was  by 
slow  degrees  improved,  both  in  authority  and  the  composition  of  mem- 
bers.  These  were  long  the  persons  of  noble  rank,  summoned  by  the 
king  or  by  his  lieutenant  for  some  special  occasion; — there  was  not,  and, 
properly  speaking,  could  not  have  been,  a  House  of  borough  represen- 
tation. For  long  no  boroughs  existed,  until  created  by  successive 
kings  of  the  Norman  descent.  The  first  House  of  Commons  seems  to 
have  been  in  1613.  Of  its  after  history  we  shall  have  much  occasion 
to  speak  more  fully.  We  may  here  best  observe  that  for  the  whole  of 
ihis  period,  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne,  the  Irish  parliament  possessed  little 
power  to  influence  the  course  of  events.  It  became  a  matter  of  discre 
tion  or  favour  long  before  it  was  of  right,  to  call  io  the  council  or  ob- 
tain  the  sauction  of  the  nobles  for  the  laws  which  were  projected  by 
the  government,  or  (by  Poyning's  Law,)  transmitted  to  the  council  in 
England.  The  law  was  loosely  worded,  and  one  convenient  evasion 
followed  another,  and  abuses  rose  which  were  the  business  of  further 
enactments  and  declarations  to  correct  or  aggravate.  At  times  the 
baUnoe  of  encroachment  preponderated  for  the  nobles,  sometimes  for 
the  Crown,  and  latterly  for  the  Commons,  according  to  the  varying 
changes  in  the  suecessive  reigns,  from  Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  II,     The 
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declaratory  act  of  Philip  and  Mary  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  fixed 
the  sense  of  the  taw,  and  given  to  the  parliament  that  form  which  it 
afterwards  held.  The  Irish  parliament  began  in  disorder  and  confusion, 
not  unprophetic  of  its  future  and  of  its  end.  The  govermncnt  continued, 
from  the  commencement  of  this  period,  in  the  formal  possession  of  lieuten- 
ants or  deputies  of  the  crown,  but  mostly  with  little  authority  beyond  tiie 
metropolitan  district,  or  what  they  could  assert  by  military  force.  The 
country,  until  this  time,  yet  remained  in  the  same  condition  as  before 
the  Anglo'Norman  invasion,  and  with  many  nominal  institutional 
changes  was  virtually  the  same.  The  population,  as  of  old,  consisted 
of  lords  and  serfs.  There  was  no  people,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
term;  neither  commerce,  nor  arts,  nor  manufactures,  nor  even  agricul- 
ture existed.  The  land  was  a  forest  and  a  morass.  The  petty  kings 
— as  they  chose  to  be  ranked — amused  themselves  with  the  chase,  or 
with  the  costlier  game  of  war  and  civil  intrigue  and  circumvention; 
until  discord  and  mutual  strife  at  last  brought  in  the  Anglo-Norman. 
Thus  was  originated  the  first  step  of  what  might  have  come  to  be  the 
dawn  of  civil  progress,  but  (not  to  say,  that  the  conquerors  themselves 
were  yet  but  little  beyond  the  first  rudiments)  the  elements  of  bar- 
barism had  somewhat  of  a  constitutional  growth  in  the  country.  In- 
veterate prejudices  traditionally  rooted,  and,  as  it  were,  orystalliKed 
into  taws,  were  favourable  to  the  usurpations  of  the  new,  as  well  as  of 
the  ancient  lords,  and  adapted  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  both; 
and  combined  with  a  territorial  distribution  which  converted  the  whole 
land  into  a  hunting-field,  prevented  all  those  wholesome  influences  of 
property,  and  use^l  occupations  of  the  soil  on  which,  primarily,  the 
soouU  advantage  of  a  people  most  depend :  the  country  was  divided 
rather  into  kingdoms  and  lordships,  than  farms  and  pastures.  The  rule 
of  force  was  the  law.  The  acquisition  of  a  fortified  house  was  a  title 
to  rob,  and  to  lord  it  over  the  oeighl>ouring  district  with  its  inhabitants, 
who  looked  to  the  owner  for  protection,  espoused  his  quarrels,  and 
joined  his  marauding  excursions. 

The  long  succession  of  feudal  contentions,  forfeitures,  appropriations, 
and  settlements,  of  wars,  and  transfers  of  lordship,  which  constitute 
the  history  of  the  following  four  centuries,  belong  to  the  period  already 
past,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  memoirs  contained  in  our  former 
volume.  They  are  here  but  adverted  to,  as  descriptive  of  the  state  of 
things  from  which  we  must  next  proceed.  In  quitting  the  subject,  a 
few  reflections  may  be  allowed.  We  have  approached  the  history  of  a 
state  of  things  from  which,  if  sufiered  to  continue,  there  could  follow 
no  recovery.  "History's  mUM,"  as  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  historian 
has,  with  inadvertent  satire,  been  termed  by  the  poet  of  Ireland,  has 
adorned  the  "blotted"  page  with  bright  dreams  of  heroic  achievement 
and  patriotic  suflering.  The  colours  of  the  rainbow  have  been  lavished 
to  glorify  the  monuments  of  those  dark  ages  of  crime  and  mutual 
wrong.  The  chronicler  and  the  bard  too  frequently  have  supplied 
matter  for  the  rant  of  Irish  eloquence,  by  ignoring  the  protracted  lapse 
of  ages,  which  separate  the  "glories  of  Brian  the  Brave"  from  the 
black  betrayal  of  friendly  trust  and  domestic  sanctity  in  Charlemont 
fort.  It  grieves  us  to  touch  these  dark  recollections ;  but  our  main 
object  is,  bo  far  as  we  may,  to  restore  the  balance  of  reality.     On 
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every  side  there  has  heen  matter  enough  for  reproach ;  but  the  fancy 
of  the  poet,  and  t)ie  eloquence  of  the  rhetorician,  have  ever  fouod  their 
moat  ready  material  on  the  side  of  popular  malcontent.  The  gait  and 
countenance  of  freedom,  independence  and  liberty,  are  most  eaaily  as- 
sumed to  the  vulgar  eye,  by  the  swaftgering  of  democratic  insolence, 
by  lawless  insubordination,  and  renunciation  of  principle.  The  people 
whose  wrongs  are  trumpeted  abroad  in  all  the  keys  of  brazen  exagger- 
ation, were  in  those  heroic  days  on  a  level  with  beasts  of  pasture  as  to 
freedom,  and  not  much  above  them  in  moral  nature.  The  rule  of 
force,  "  the  good  old  plan,"  was  the  universal  law,  the  right,  waa  the 
power  to  take  and  the  power  to  keep. 

During  the  long  period  marked  by  these  characters,  there  existed 
no  orderly  or  normal  constitution.  Calm  and  disturbance,  tyranny 
and  resistance,  rebellions  against  authority,  sanguinary  feuds  among 
chiefs,  and  popular  excitements,  all  on  an  increasing  scale,  variously 
shifted  like  clouds  on  a  stormy  day.  Virtually  there  was  no  govern- 
ment: in  the  dominant  kingdom,  disorder  of  too  frequent  recurrence, 
and  too  violent,  left  long  intervals  of  license  to  corrupt  authority  and 
to  nurture  disaffection.  There  existed  no  care  for  the  development  of 
internal  resources.  Agriculture  was  discounted  by  the  despotic  chief 
for  the  preservation  of  the  beast  of  chase;  nor  was  the  tenure  of  land 
favourable  to  improvement.  It  was  the  ancient  maxim  of  the  ohiefo  to 
keep  the  "  hereditary  bondsman  "  in  the  state  best  adapted  to  the 
savage  submission  of  their  class— subservient  to  the  mandate  of  robbery 
and  mutual  aggression.  The  astute  priesthood  saw  the  security  of 
their  growing  influence,  in  the  exclusion  of  all  moral  or  intellectunl 
advance,  wliether  in  lord  or  serf.  Over  all  these  was  growing  un- 
perceived  by  any  party  or  class,  the  skilfully  ordered  influence  of  an 
alien  jurisdiction,  and  a  secretly  advancing  cause.  We  may  now  pass 
on  to  the  consideration  of  those  circumstances  which  mainly  contri- 
buted to  alter,  if  not  materially  to  advance,  this  torn  and  trampled 
nation  from  its  dead  level  of  poverty  and  depression. 

Ages  might  pass,  and  leave  it  still  in  the  same  condition  of  serf 
bondage  and  aristocratic  tyranny.  The  first  great  step  towards  im- 
provement was  yet  unthought  of,  when  an  event  of  a  different  nature 
had  begun  to  difiuse  a  saving  and  exalting  light,  which,  while  it 
brought  in  a  dawn  of  freedom  and  prosperity  to  England,  unhappily 
carried  bitterness  and  controvenial  rancour,  to  give  new  force  and 
impulse  to  the  national  discontents  of  Ireland,  This  was  the  Re- 
formation. 

The  nation  first,  by  a  combination  of  fraud  and  dominant  power 
deprived  of  its  more  ancient  and  truer  faith,  was  next,  with  better 
itiLention,  but  not  more  lawful  means,  constrained  into  unwilling  sub- 
jection to  a  renewal  of  the  old  creed  under  a  newly  framed  constitu- 
tion. In  the  15th  century,  the  apostolical  faith  of  the  old  Irish  church 
was  long  forgotten,  and  the  heresies  of  middle-age  superstition  possessed 
the  people,  and  were  radically  combined  with  their  habits,  disoontenta, 
and  animosities. 

To  estimate  more  justly  the  true  effects  of  this  and  other  causes, 
which  aggravated  and  protracted  the  state  of  things  heretofore  described, 
we  must  proceed  to  notice  the  more  active  and  energetic  measures 
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afterwards  adopted  for  the  improvement  ot  the  oouotry,  and  for  the 
correction  of  its  main  abuses. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Henry  Till.,  the  reformation  obtained,  amid 
much  resistance,  some  advance  in  Ireland  ;  this  was,  hoirever,  counter- 
acted in  the  nest  reign  ;  the  superstitious  Uary,  governed  by  the 
Spanish  counsels  and  influence  of  her  husband,  and  nholly  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Papal  Bee;  though  under  considerable  difficulties 
from  the  discontents  of  the  English  aristocracy  and  better  classes  of 
her  subjects;  was  not  deterred  from  adopting  the  inquisitorial  proceed- 
ings of  her  husband's  church  and  country  ;  and  the  persecution  com- 
menced in  England  was  readily  extended  into  Ireland.  In  1556,  there 
was  published  a  Bull  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  complaining  of  the  separation 
of  Ireland  from  his  See,  and  asserting  the  readiness  of  the  people  to 
return.*  The  Protestant  prelates  were  violently  driven  from  their 
Sees,  which  were  filled  with  Bomish  ecclesiastics.  The  primatial 
ftnthority,  committed  to  Bishop  Dowdal,  was  wielded  with  more  than 
the  harshness  of  his  bigoted  mistress. 

Meanwhile,  the  perpetual  disorders  of  the  country  were  much  in- 
creasing. Great  commotion  was  fast  growing  violent,  in  the  Queen's 
county  and  -King's  county,|  on  account  of  the  occupation  of  new  settlers 
on  the  lands.  In  consequence,  great  numbers  were  stain,  and  but  for  the 
humane  and  truly  patriotic  intercession  with  the  Queen,  of  the  Earls  of 
Ormonde  and  Kildare,  these  counties  would  have  been  depopulated. 

Cta  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  steps  were  taken  to  restore  the 
church  in  Ireland  to  its  condition  in  the  preceding  reigns.  But  the 
hostility  of  Rome,  and  the  active  enmity  ckT  its  creatures  and  zealous 
supporters  in  the  country,  were  more  than  proportionally  augmented. 
The  brutal  chief  of  Tyrone,  encouraged  by  many  escapes,  by  much  im- 
punity, by  the  devotion  of  his  rabble  followers,  and  by  the  injudicious 
efforts  of  the  government  at  conciliation,  increased  in  pride,  and  in  en- 
croachments on  his  brother  chiefs.  In  1562,  he  came  to  a  resolution  to 
visit  the  Queen  in  great  state,  and  appeared  in  London  in  barbaric  pomp, 
at  the  head  of  a  grotesque  train  of  his  northern  savages.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  politic  favour,  and  allowed  to  plead  his  rights  and  complain 
of  his  wrongs,  and  was  dismissed  with  assurances  of  favour.  On  his 
return,  he  pursued  his  former  turbulent  course,  bat  under  the  cautious 
pretext  of  resisting  the  Queen's  enemies.  His  pretended  loyalty  was 
felt  by  Sydney  to  be  as  formidable  ta  his  hostility.    He  was,  however, 

•  ThLi  Popoqaarralled  with  Henry  II.  of  PninoBforalightly  relftiing  the  p*rsoention 
of  his  Proteelant  guhjectB.  Bui^e,  in  hii  histoij  of  tht  Fops«,  traces  rer;  dearly  the 
■trgog  Frotentaiit  nactlona  in  Qenaany  and  other  parte  of  Borope,  cauwd  b;  the  ei- 
oessive  riolance  of  this  Pope.  In  the  beginniiig  of  her  leiga.  Elizabeth  la  guiiposed  to 
haTe  had  Bome  leaning  toaomaoiam,  SEe  caused  her  aeeesiion  to  be  notified  to  Paul. 
He  Bcomfnlly  told  the  English  ombanadot  that  "  she  tnuat  first  Rabmit  hei  claims  to 
hia  judgment"  It  is  even  not  obsoajelj'  apparent  that,  if  Endand  had  not  been  pro- 
TidenUallj  leavened  with  a  strong  infusion  of  scriptural  truQi,  from  a  period  long 
antecedent,  the  conduct  of  thie  Pope  had  secured  the  viotorj  of  Proteatantfan  in  Eng- 
land. And  the  maa  oburTstion  may,  in  neariy  similar  terms.  b«  extended  through 
Bianj  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  same  period  and  causes.  Paul's  moit  favoured  iniitrDinent 
was  the  InquiaitJon,  wliich  he  revived.  Hia  tyittnny  was  nearly  driving  the  people  of 
Biome  into  revolt.  On  his  death  their  bafiEfid  vaa  fr^elj  indiuffed  by  many  excesses 
auuH^  which  was  the  matilatioo  of  hii  statu,  whkJiwaTaniggea  tlttoii^UMrtieeU  <j 

t  Andantly  I«ii  and  OEally. 
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soon  enoour&gred  to  cut  uide  pretences,  by  the  occurrence  of  s 
destructive  ezplosioD  of  the  powder  magsziDe  in  Derry,  which  passed 
for  a  miracle  on  the  gross  superstition  of  the  time,  und  was  ascribed 
to  the  vengeance  of  Saint  Columkille  on  the  intruders  upon  his  abode. 
Tyrone  at  once  raised  his  standnrd  in  the  north,  and  proohunied  his 
defiance.  Once  more  be  plunged  the  northern  provinces  into  disorder 
and  ruin  ;  he  burned  the  church  of  Armagh,  rued  many  castles,  and 
■eut  out  his  emissaries  to  engage  the  ^d  and  alliance  of  the  chiefs  of 
Minister  and  Gonnaught.  Si/dney  assailed  him  with  not  dissimilar 
policy ;  he  was  aware  that  O'Neal's  ferocity  and  arrogance^  with  his 
savage  severity  towards  his  followers,  bad  ^ienated  their  temper,  and 
led  to  desertion  and  hatred.  O'Neal's  forces  ebbed  away  from  around 
him,  and  he  presently  found  himself  alone  and  a  fugitive.  It  is  need- 
less to  describe  the  treacherous  artifice  by  which  he  was  slun  in  a 
brawl  with  many  of  his  followers,  by  a  bostjle  chief  whose  ancestor 
he  had  slain.  His  attunder,  which  soon  followed,  left  nearly  the  whole 
province  of  Ulster  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Eliiabeth, 

Many  salutary  laws  were  at  this  time  enacted  ;  much  was  done  to 
restore  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  ;  the  province  of 
Gonnaught  was  divided  into  six  counties;  but  still  the  late  condition  of 
disquiet  was  far  from  its  end.  The  Queen  was  excommunicated  by  Pius 
T.  1573,  who  damned  all  who  should  acknowledge  her.  Fresh  com- 
motions followed,  and  it  must  have  been  very  strongly  apparent  at  the 
time,  that  there  could  be  no  reliable  security  for  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, while  an  alien  jurisdiction,  with  the  policy  and  interests  of  the  Pope, 
oould  at  any  moment  exercise  a  sway  so  absolute  over  an  ignorant  and 
excitable  people.  The  present  commotions  were  quieted  in  the  south 
by  Perrot,  and  effectively  resisted  by  the  citizens  of  Kilkeuny,  and  by 
the  influence  of  Ormonde,  though  his  brother,  with  others  of  the  Butlers, 
seem  to  have  been  rather  inadvertently  betrayed  into  the  designs 
of  those  who  were  ill-affected  towards  the  government.  We  have  in 
the  preceding  volume  already  related  the  main  incidents  and  fate  of 
the  principal  chiefs  and  leaders  of  these  commotions,  and  notice  them 
in  this  plaice,  only  to  preserve  the  historical  connection  of  our  memoirs. 
The  discontents  of  chie&,  and  of  their  family  connections,  under  the 
deprivation  of  their  estates,  along  with  the  more  secret  unremitting 
liostility  of  papal  emissaries,  may  be  said  to  have  perpetuated  disorder 
as  the  normal  condition  of  the  period  ;  nor  can  the  continual  recurrences 
of  inaurreotion  and  forced  calm  be  conveniently  followed  out  in  their 
monotonous  details,  unless  in  very  voluminous  order. 

The  period  of  which  we  write  is  memorable  for  the  active  hostility 
of  Philip  II.  against  Queen  Elizabeth.  Irritated  by  her  protection  and 
countenance  to  the  persecuted  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands,  this 
cruel  bigot  equipped  an  expedition  against  Ireland,  and  a  landing  was 
effected  in  Kerry,  at  the  Bay  of  Smerwick,  from  three  ships,  in  which 
he  sent  80  Spaniards,  with  James  PitE  Maurice,  and  a  disorderly  band 
of  fugitives  from  both  Englaiid  and  Ireland.  'This  little  company  was 
jmned  by  the  brothers  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  An  English  ship  of 
war  putting  out  from  Kinsale,  seized  (heir  ships,  and  thus  cut  off  their 
retreat  by  sea.  The  Earl  of  Desmond  attempted  to  collect  his  followers 
under  pretext  of  aiding  the  governmeitt,  and  summoning  the  Earl  of 
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Clancartj'  to  aid ;  he  was,  however,  disappointed  to  find  Clancarty  quite 
ready  to  join  in  tiie  cause  so  pretended,  and  shammed  out  of  hb  feigned 
proposal'by  vexatious  objeotions  to  every  arrangement. 

Within  nearly  the  same  period,  perhaps  about  1572,  the  Earl  of 
Easez  proposed  to  plant  the  Ulster  district  of  Clandeboy  with  English 
lettlers.  He  waa  to  possess  half  the  tract  so  planted,  and  the  land  was 
to  be  fortified  and  garrisoned  at  the  joint  cost  of  tlie  queen  and  earl. 
The  scheme  seems  to  have  been  treli  organized ;  but  as  it  was  frustrated 
by  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  that  ill-fated  noblenian,  who  mort- 
gaged his  estate  to  promote  it,  we  shall  not  waste  our  space  by 
its  further  notice.  There  could  be  little  sane  doubt  that  the  ultimate 
prospect  of  Irish  civilization  was  to  depend  upon  the  eventual  success 
of  such  a  measure.  But  Sir  William  FitE  William,  who  had  been 
latterly  commissioned  in  place  of  Sydney,  fearing  the  evils  which  he 
foresaw  from  the  rashuesa  and  presumptuous  interferences  of  Essex, 
remonstrated  strongly,  representing  the  occasion  as  premature,  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country.  Essex,  baffled  in  repeated  efforts  to 
prosecute  his  sanguine  undertaking — at  last  worn  out  by  frequent  permis- 
sions and  retractations — retired  in  anger  and  disgust  to  England,  where 
he  soon  came  to  his  well-known  tragic  end.  Passing  the  long  tissue 
of  confused  and  stormy  changes  of  two  years,  during  which  the  various 
turns  of  disquiet  and  calm  went  on  in  similar  succession,  we  revert  to 
the  Spanish  invaders. 

They  had  landed  in  the  confident  persuasion  of  a  rising  in  mass,  of  the 
south  to  join  them,  but  found  themselves  in  a  state  of  isolation.  Fitz- 
Maurice  was  dead.  Their  retreat  was  cut  off  by  six  ships  of  war;  the 
Queen's  forces  were  in  course  of  collecting  against  them.  They  had 
recourse  to  the  guidance  of  Desmond,  and  left  the  town  of  Smerwick. 
They  were  distributed  through  Kerry,  and  entertained  by  Desmond's 
followers.  The  Pope,  by  a  Bull,  committed  his  authority  to  Desmond, 
and  published  indulgences  for  all  who  should  join  him.  The  rebels 
increased  rapidly  in  confidence  and  numbers.  After  gaining  some  ad- 
vantages by  surprising  small  detachments  which  had  exposed  theni- 
sdves  too  rashly  into  their  secret  haunts,  they  were  at  last  confronted 
by  a  small  force  under  the  command  of  Sir  Nicholas  Malby.  The 
English  amounted  to  900  foot,  with  150  horse.  The  rebels,  to  about 
2,000.  They  had  the  papal  standard,  and  one  Allen,  an  Irish  Jesuit, 
actively  busied  among  their  ranks  to  assure  them  of  victory.  They 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  among  the  dead  waa  found  the 
body  of  Allen.  Malby  received  a  letter  of  congratulation  from  the  Earl 
of  Desmond  ;  but,  on  the  body  of  Allen,  several  papers  were  found,  by 
which  his  complicity  in  the  rebellion  was  made  clear.  His  congratula- 
tions were  answered  by  severe  rebuke  and  exhortation  to  return  to  hie 
allegiance.     The  advice  was  unheeded. 

Desmond  escaped  for  the  present,  by  the  removal  of  Malby  from  his 
poet.  For  the  rest,  we  must  refer  to  his  life.  We  cannot,  howevcr,aflbrd 
to  follow  the  tangled  thread  of  his  perverse  and  infatuated  course  to 
its  tragic  end. 

The  unhappy  result  of  Qrey's  appointment  with  a  commission  to  end 
thb  miserable  rebellion  by  decided  measures,  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  country,  and  with  wholly  insufficient  force  and  means,  may  be 
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despatched  in  a  few  words.  The  O'Byrnea  had  taken  an  unassailable 
position  in  the  Wicklow  mountaina,  whence  they  issued  their  defiance 
against  the  Queen's  government.  Orey,  in  his  iitnorant  indignation, 
issued  a  peremptory  order  to  his  officers  to  march  with  their  troops, 
and  drive  tbe  rebels  from  their  hold.  The  officers  and  their  men  were 
Hwarc  of  the  rashness  of  tbe  attempt,  but,  not  unlike  tbe  heroei  of  a 
later  occasion,  undismayed  by  inevitable  destruction,  they  came  through 
a  marsh  into  a  labyrinth  of  rocks  difficult  to  surmount,  and  scrambled 
with  broken  order  in  the  face  of  an  invisible  enemy.  In  this  laborious 
and  confused  scramble  they  were  met  by  a  shower  of  bullets,  volley 
upon  volley,  without  the  power  of  resistance  or  retreat.  Among  the 
slain  the  most  distinguished  officers  fell ;  and  Lord  Grey  was  compelled 
to  recall  the  remnant  of  his  force,  without  even  an  attack,  and  return 
to  Dublin  in  shame  and  dismay. 

This  mortifying  incident  was  foUowed  by  a  fresh  alarm  from  the 
sottUi.  Philip  yet  retained  bis  inveterat«  purpose.  It  was  fully  known 
that  he  was  bent  on  vengeance  against  the  Queen,  and  that  an  expedi- 
tion was  in  course  Of  preparation  to  effect  a  second  and  more  formi- 
dable landing  in  Ireland.  Admiral  Winter  was  stationed  on  the  coast 
of  Kerry  ;  but  being  ill  provisioned,  and  meeting  dangerous  weather, 
was  forced  to  return  t«  relit  and  obtain  the  needful  supplies.  During 
his  absence,  a  force  of  700  Spaniards,  with  a  large  body  of  Italians, 
were  safely  landed  at  Smernick,  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  a  still 
larger  force  of  Irish,  and  a  sum  of  money  to  be  delivered  to  Desmond. 
Ormonde  marched  against  them.  On  his  iirst  approach  they  took  re- 
fuge in  the  woods,  but  soon  discovering  the  weakness  of  his  hastily 
eoUected  force,  they  resumed  tbeir  first  position,  Ormonde  drew  off 
his  scanty  force,  and  awaited  at  Bathkeal  for  the  promised  junction  of 
the  Lord  Deputy.  Lord  Grey  presently  made  hia  appearanoe  with 
800  men,  and  Winter's  fleet  at  the  same  time  regained  its  station.  The 
fort  was  thus  invested  by  land  and  sea ;  and  the  enemy  was  summoned 
to  surrender.  The  answer  is  worth  full  record.  They  were,  they  said, 
sent  by  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  to  extirpate  heresy,  and  re- 
duce the  country  to  the  obedience  of  Philip,  whom  the  Pope  had  in- 
vested with  tlie  lawful  sovereignty.  At  the  same  time  they  attempted 
a  sally,  but  were  driven  back. 

Next  night.  Winter  landed  and  completed  a  strong  battery  with 
the  artillery  from  his  ships,  seconded  by  Lord  Grey's  arrangements  on 
ilie  o^er  side.  The  garrison  was  summoned  again  at  dawn,  but  they  did 
not  apprehend  their  danger ;  and  repeated  their  bold  refusal.  A  fierce 
cannonade  followed,  and  they  soon  perceived  the  error  of  their  expecta- 
tions. The  Irish  whom  they  trusted,  failed  to  come  to  their  aid,  and 
the  Spanish  officers  in  CMnmand  became  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  an 
endeavour  to  gain  terras.  But  Grey  insisted  on  a  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, and  no  alternative  remuned.  The  page  of  history  is  stained 
with  the  event;  the  Italian  leader,  with  some  officers,  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.  The  rebels  were  adjudged  to  death,  and  a  company 
commanded  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  marched  into  the  fort,  to  exe- 
cute the  fearful  sentence.  It  was  said  in  extenuation  that  this  could 
not  be  avoided ;  and  on  full  consideration,  the  difficulty  must  be  ap- 
prehended.    The  prisoners  were  too  numerous  for  any  meam  of  dis' 
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posal,  uid  the  army  threatened  to  mutiny  if  reatrained  from  spoil.  The 
judgment  of  a  deliberate  court-martial  could  not  have  beeu  wholly  de- 
cided by  demoniac  reveuge,  nor  without  apparent  grounds  of  neceasity. 
The  Deputy  wept  at  the  sentence;  and  the  Queen  expressed  her 
strong  displeasure.  The  report  wna  industriously  improved  by  the 
Romish  ngents  and  emissaries.  Humknitymiut  shudder  in  the  relation 
of  deeds,  however  they  may  be  vindicated  by  necessity,  or  palliated  by 
strict  justice,  or  psrslleled  by  the  similar  or  worse  atrocities  of  the 
party,  the  people,  or  the  authority  which  would  presume  to  judge.  But 
we  must  forbear. 

To  enter  upon  the  incessant  risings,  at  this  period  disturbing  the 
peace  and  repressing  the  efforts  of  improvement,  would  be  to  extend 
our  preface  into  a  volume.  North,  south,  east,  and  west,  echoed  each 
other  with  the  din  of  malcontent,  of  rising,  suppression,  and  resistance. 
De  Burghs  and  Kildarea,  names  now  associated  with  the  high  respect 
of  civilized  times,  were  formidable  to  the  ear  of  peaceful  industry  and 
quiet  government.  The  rumour  of  insurrection  was  often  rendered 
awful  in  the  apprehension  of  the  peaceful  hearer  on  either  side,  by  the 
whispers  of  a  root  and  bnnch  extirpation  apprehended  by  either  party. 
The  Sicilian  vespers,  or  the  bloody  vigil  of  tit.  Bartholomew,  could  not 
fail  to  cast  their  red  reflection  over  tjiose  nations,  which  Irbh  patriots 
assume  to  have  felt  horror  and  detestation  at  the  cruel  deeds  of 
Smerwick,  and  the  unsanctioned  execution  of  military  law  on  obstinate 
rebellion  and  unprovoked  invasion. 

At  the  same  period,  tito  tragic  end  of  the  last  Earl  of  Desmon<l 
seemed  to  offer  a  fit  oocauon  to  secure  many  fair  provisions  for  the 
peaoefiil  improvement  of  a  large  district  long  kept  back  by  his  tur- 
bulent  occnpation.  But  many  obstacles  intervened : — the  Queen's 
economy,  the  reluctance  of  many  influential  noblemen,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  £nglish  parliament,  then,  ■■  ever,  grossly  ignorant  of 
Irish  interests. 

We  are  compelled  by  our  limits  to  omit  many  inmdraits  which  should 
be  treated  according  to  their  local  importance  Id  the  history  of  this 
reign.  Qreat  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  and  in  the  settlement  of  lands,  were,  in 
the  few  years  remaining  of  Qneen  Elizabeth's  reign,  efiected  by  the 
wisdom  and  activity  of  Perrot  and  his  immediate  successor ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  neutralized  by  the  feuds  and  intrigues  of  chie^  and 
the  constant  irritation  of  the  inferior  classeo,  kept  alive  by  the  under- 
working arts  of  the  papal  emiasaries,  which  permitted  no  beneficent 
law  or  wholesome  aooial  process  to  have  its  effect.  The  most  auspidous 
event  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  the  foundation  of  the  university  ot 
Dublin,  long  to  be  obscured  by  the  vapours  of  sedition  and  the  storms 
of  petty  insurrection  which  filled  the  age,  but  destined  to  endure 
through  many  gloomy  changes,  to  be  the  light  of  better  days,  and  to 
gradually  impart  the  dawn  of  moral  and  intellectual  day  to  future 
generations ;  unless  that  cycle  of  darkness,  to  which  the  social  state  of 
man  aeems  limited,  shall  bring  back  the  age  of  periodic  disruption, 
which  seems  to  menace  the  latter  days  of  the  ISth'century.  It  was 
the  harbinger  of  Ireland's  civilization— of  the  day  of  Grattan,  Burke, 
Plunket,  and  Buahe,  and  their  immortal  oompeera,  the  giants  of  their  day. 
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This  establishment  wis,  we  believe,  first  formftUy  proposed  in  the 
pftrliament  of  1559,  and  successively  taken  up  by  Sydney  and  Perrot 
Loftus,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  these  eminent 
men,  proposed  and  matured  the  plan  ultimately  adopted.  The  mon- 
astery of  Allhallows,  erected  by  Dermod  MacMurrogh  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,  was  chosen  by  the  Prelate.  The  site  had  been 
vested  io  the  mayor  and  oiCiiena  of  Dublin,  who,  on  the  Archbishop's 
urgent  application,  granted  it  freely.  The  Queen  accorded  her  royal 
charter,  which  passed  the  seals  29th  December  1591.  For  the  rest  we 
may  refer  to  the  authority  of  the  University  Calendar. 

We  have  slightly' passed  the  incidents  of  this  troubled  period;  the 
wars  of  Tyrone,  in  which  some  successes  gained  by  the  rebels,  led  to  a 
great  increase  of  violence  and  popular  excitement,  and  proportional 
discouragement  of  the  royalists.  The  Queen,  evidently  reluctant  to 
wute  men  and  money  on  these  interminable  broils,  protracted  the 
reign  of  bloodshed  and  hate,  by  withholding  the  only  resources  neces- 
sary for  its  termination.  The  last  event  of  Elizabeth's  reign — which 
we  shall  for  a  moment  delay  to  notice — was  the  iovasion  from  Spain 
under  Don  Juan.  When  Lord  Uountjoy  was  governor  of  Ireland,  the 
rumour  of  a  Spanish  descent  was  gaining  ground,  to  the  terror  of 
the  peaoefiil  settlers,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  rebel  chiefs.  The 
king  of  Spain  was  still  inveterate  in  his  thirst  for  vengeance  against  the 
queen  for  her  aid  to  the  Netherlands.  He  is  blamed  by  historians  for 
having  been  tardy  in  the  eseoution  of  his  design.  Had  he  availed 
himself  of  the  recent  successes  of  the  rebel  leaders,  the  distress  of  the 
country  would  have  been  extreme,  and  many  secret  enemies  of  the 
government  would  have  declared  themselves.  It  was  also  said  that  the 
expedition  was  unskilfully  timed  and  directed.  It  took  place  in  Sep- 
'  tember  1601.  A  part  of  the  Spanish  squadron  was  driven  into 
Baltimore  by  stress  of  weather,  but  the  main  fleet  entered  Kinsale 
without  resistance.  The  feeble  garrison  retired.  Messengers  were 
despatched  to  Tyrone  and  O'Donnel,  on  whose  invitation  the  Spanish 
force  had  been  sent,  to  urge  their  speedy  presence  ;  and  the  Romish 
monks  were  everywhere  on  the  alert  among  the  people,  with  splendid 
promises  and  strong  denunciations  agunst  the  government  of  the 
heretical  and  excommunicated  queen.  The  Munster  people,  at  this 
time,  were  anxiously  inclined  for  peace,  and  many  of  the  chiefs  waited 
upon  the  Deputy  to  assure  him  of  their  fidelity  to  the  Queen's  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Irish  leaders  were  so  much  re- 
pelled by  the  proud  deportment  and  offensive  coldness  of  Don  Juan, 
that  they  very  generally  drew  back,  and  left  him  to  the  consequence. 
The  Spanish  commander,  who  came  flushed  with  the  sense  of  high 
command,  and  expected  to  flod  the  kingdom  under  his  hand,  found 
himself  shut  within  the  walls  of  a  small  town,  besieged  by  the  English 
and  deserted  by  his  professing  allies.  The  siege  was,  however,  in- 
terrupted by  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  northern  chie&  with 
considerable  forces.  The  English  army  was  therefore  divided  to 
meet  them,  but  without  immediate  success.  The  rebel  troops  melted 
away  before  Carcw's  march,  and  disappeared  among  the  woods  and 
morasses,  so  that  after  a  fruitless  and  fatiguing  march  he  had  to 
return  to  Kinsale.     Fresh  reinforcements  from  England  uid  from  the 
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Pale  soon  came  up,  and  Admiral  Leviston  with  ten  thousand  soldiers 
and  military  stores,  and  3,000  more  nith  the  Earl  of  Thomond, 
considerably  strengthened  the  President.  The  siege  was  carried  on 
slowly,  but  without  interruption  from  the  Spaniards,  whose  sorties 
were  all  repulsed.  When  summoned,  they  answered  that  they  held  the 
town  for  Christ  and  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  sent  a  challenge  to  single 
combat  from  Don  Juan  to  the  President. 

While  matters  were  thus  protracted,  the  Irish  leaders  st&ndJng  aloof 
from  their  Spanish  allies  thus  at  disadvantage,  circumstances  occurred 
to  give  a  new  impulse  to  their  flagging  courage.  A  fresh  arrival  of 
six  Spanish  transports  reached  Castlehaven,  and  landed  2,000  men, 
with  military  stores  to  a  large  amount,  and  announced  six  more  shifts 
to  follow.  Tyrone  and  ODonnel  immediately  joined  ibis  reinforce- 
ment, and  the  assurance  of  certain  victory  spread  through  all  the  Septs, 
so  lately  lavish  of  loyal  profession.  All  the  south  were  eager  to  be 
foremost,  and  put  such  forts  as  they  possessed  in  the  hands  of  their 
imagined  deliverers.  Don  Juan  garrisoned  those  places,  and  gave  re- 
wards  and  commissions  to  hia  patriotic  friends.  The  situation  of  the 
English  appeared  now  sensibly  reversed  ;  they  were  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Don  Juan  pressed  his  Irish  allies  to  attack  them.  Tyrone  justly  saw 
ihe  risk,  and  urged  the  wiser  and  safer  expedient  of  leaving  them  to 
the  infallible  effect  of  the  cold  and  famine,  from  which  they  were 
beginning  to  suffer.  Don  Juan,  in  his  romantic  infatuation,  would  not 
listen  to  this  prudent  counsel,  but  peremptorily  insisted  on  the  ad- 
vance of  Tyrone ;  the  Irish  chief  thns  pressed,  advanced.  He  was  met 
by  the  Lord  Deputy  with  a  comiiarative  handful  of  men,  while  the 
walls  were  watched  by  the  President  with  the  main  force  of  the  army. 
As  the  English  detachment  approached,  the  people  of  Tyrone  turned 
and  fled.  They  were  rallied,  and  offered  some  ineffectual  resistance 
to  their  pursuers ;  but  the  cavalry  which  covered  their  hasty  retreat 
being  charged  by  the  Earl  of  Clanricarde  and  by  Wingfietd,  were  dis- 
persed, and  increased  the  confusion  by  their  flif^t.  A  third  body  made 
a  feeble  resistance  and  followed  the  same  example.  The  Spanish  party 
from  Castlehaven,  which  had  accompanied  the  march  of  Tyrone,  fought 
bravely  and  met  their  fat«  on  the  field ;  those  who  escaped  the  sword 
were  made  prisoners.  O'Donnel's  force  in  the  rear  retired  without  a 
blow ;  1,200  were  slain,  and  800  wounded.  The  English  lost  one 
officer,  and  a  few  soldiers  wounded.  The  leaders  on  both  sides  were 
equally  astonishecl  at  such  a  victory  and  such  a  defeat. 

The  Spanish  general's  mistake,  in  urging  this  attack  by  a  rabble  of 
undisciplined  men  upon  a  trained  and  regular  force,  was  followed  by 
another,  which  may  have  aggravated  the  disappointment  felt  at  so  un- 
expected a  reeult.  The  English  on  their  return  to  the  coast  fired  guns 
in  celebration  of  their  victory.  Drni  Juau  mistook  the  incident,  and 
'  marched  oat  to  welcome  his  victorious  friends.  Bis  astonished  sight 
was  met  by  the  Spanish  ensigns  waving  in  hostile  hands.  He  could 
not  believe  that  Tyrone's  populous  array  could  have  been  honestly 
beaten  by  so  amall  a  force,  and  suspected  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  chiefs.  In  bis  rage,  he  sought  a  parley,  and  proposed  to  treat  on 
honourable  terms  for  the  surrender  of  the  town.  We  may  not  here 
enter  on  the  details  of  this  parley ;  they  came  to  a  conclusion,  by  the 
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termB  of  which,  the  Spaniud  delivered  up  the  towns  and  forts  of  irhioh 
the  Irish  had  put  him  into  poiiseuion.  In  this,  Don  Juan  manifested 
a  high  aeose  of  chivahio  spirit ;  when  the  fort  of  Berehaven  was  to  be 
summoned,  O'Sullivan,  who  had  given  it  up  to  the  Spaniards,  disarmed 
the  garrison,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  place.  Don  Juan  offered  hia 
aid  to  Carew  for  its  recovery  ;  thia  was,  however,  refuaed.  Carew  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  up  his  forces  by  sea  and  besieged  the  fort.  Having 
stormed  the  upper  part,t1iere  was  still  an  obstinate  struggle  maintained 
in  the  lower  chambers,  and  the  captain  of  the  garrison  being  mortally 
wounded,  attempted  to  blow  up  the  fort.  This  desperate  act  was  pre- 
vented, the  fort  was  surrendered,  and  demolished  by  the  English. 

Peace  was  far  from  being  attained.  The  promise  of  Spanish  invasion 
was  still  continued,  and  the  expectation  kept  alive  and  propagated 
through  the  priests  and  other  papal  emissaries.  A  wide-spreading  and 
deadly  strife  was  maintained  by  the  parties  on  either  ude.  The  vin- 
dictive temper  of  private  animoaity  became  awakened  and  diffused; 
the  thunder  of  excommunication  added  its  share  of  thetdogical  rancour; 
and  mutual  aggravation  laid  up  a.  treasured  hate  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. They  ivho  fell  into  rebel  hands  were  butchered  as  enemiea  to 
the  Fope ;  the  rebel  was  hanged.  Nor  was  there  a  pause  in  this  re- 
ciprocity of  bloodshed,  till,  in  Uie  course  of  the  protracted  struggle,  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  had  been  slain  or  reduced  to  submission,  and  a 
cessation  of  all  but  silent  hate  followed  for  a  season. 

We  here  pass  the  intervening  details  of  the  contemporaoeoos  contest 
of  the  Deputy  with  the  two  great  northern  chieft — Tyrone  and 
O'Donnel — who  saw  their  necessity  of  submission  from  an  increasing 
inability  to  resist,  and  the  growing  weakness  of  their  party.  It  may 
be  enough  to  say,  that  their  submission  was  rec«ived< 


CHAFTER  n. 
Jsmea  I.— Chnrlee  T.—Cromirell— Charles  n.—AcceODOD  nt  JsmoB  IL 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1 603  opened  an  order  of  events,  in  some 
important  respects  new.  The  period  was  one  of  present  tranquillity. 
The  contest  of  aovereignty  was  settled  ;  while  the  land  yet  lay  under 
the  desolation  of  the  deadly  tempests  of  war  which  had  swept  over  it 
in  continued  succession,  for  so  lengthened  a  period.  But  it  was  still  a 
nation  without  a  government,  or  in  any  proper  sense  a  constitution; 
a  people  without  law  or  trade,  or  any  but  the  rudeat  elements  of  social 
existence,  draped  on  in  despite  of  fierce  resistance  in  the  wake  of  the 
dominant,  nation,  on  which  it  was  thereafter  te  depend  for  progreaa. 

The  spirit  of  rebellion  was,  for  the  time,  subdued  ;  but  the  forbear- 
ance from  military  repression,  and  power  of  martial  terror,  caused  the 
development  of  an  arrogant  temper  of  resistance  and  oontumacioua 
pretenuon.  Though  rebellion  did  not  venture  to  appear  in  arms,  it 
was  not  less  free  of  tongue,  or  persistent  in  all  safe  opposition.  The 
citizens  of  Waterford  boldly  refused  to  open  their  gates  to  Mountjoy : 
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and  Doctor  White,  accompanied  by  &  Doniinican  friar,  '/isited  hia  lord- 
ship's tent,  to  proTe  from  Augustine,  that  a  king  opposed  to  the  Romish 
iwth  could  not  be  obeyed,  Mouotjoy  listened  with  courtesy,  and  hav- 
ing the  book  in  his  tent,  showed  that  it  was  falsely  quoted  by  the  Doctor, 
He  then  apprised  the  refractory  citiiens,  who  (more  sensibly)  pleaded 
a  charter  of  King  John,  that  he  held  the  sword  of  King  James,  with 
which  he  would  "  cut  the  charter  of  King  John  to  pieces ;  that  he 
would  level  their  city  with  the  ground,  and  strew  it  with  salt."  This 
threat  saved  the  historic  immunity  of  the  maiden  city,  clearly  proving 
the  advantage  of  valour  tempered  by  discretion.  The  gates  were  thrown 
open,  allegiance  to  King  James  sworn,  and  a  strong  garrison  stationed. 
Other' chief  cities  followed  the  instriietive  esample;  Cashel,  Clonmel, 
Limerick,  and  Cork,  all  complied,  and  received  garrisons  in  turn.  An 
act  of  obhvion  and  indemnity  was  published  by  proclamation,  under 
the  great  seal,  to  quiet  the  fear  of  the  many  who  must  have  felt  them- 
selves yet  within  the  suspicion  of  the  government.  This  humane  and 
n'iae  precaution  was  the  winding  up  of  Mountjoy's  administralJon  in 
Ireland. 

Many  salutary  law^  were  passed,  and  nseM  arrangements  adopted, 
on  which  we  will  not  now  enter — as  the  beneficial  results  were  soon  to  be 
reversed,  and  counteracted  in  no  distant  time  by  succeeding  events — 
after  which  the  same  sanative  policy  may  be  more  fully  traced  in  these 
pages. 

The  important  event  of  the  ensuing  reign,  was  the  plantation  of 
Ulster,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  second  great  step  in  the  real 
advance  of  Ireland,  from  the  Anglo-Norman  settlement  under  Henry. 
At  the  period  to  which  our  summary  has  arrived,  the  real  condition  of 
the  people  was  virtually  not  more  advanced  than  in  the  days  of  Mac- 
Murrogh.  The  nominal  possessor  of  large  districts,  whether  of  Celtic 
or  Norman  race,  possessed  the  same  barbarous  notions  of  feudal  power 
and  territoral  occupation  which  were  held  in  the  10th  or  11th  century. 
The  laws  of  person  and  property,  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
customs  of  the. people,  were  on  the  same  ancient  level,  out  of  which 
neither  theory  nor  historic  precedent  offers  any  probable  course  of  re- 
gular advance.  The  first  Anglo-Norman  settlement,  reduced  to  its 
genuine  results,  was  not  so  much  an  advance  as  a  step  upon  that  level, 
from  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  path  was  to  be  gained  ;  one  bar- 
barian race  was  linked  to  another ;  but  that  other,  somewhat  less 
stationary,  was  destined  in  time  to  draw  it  slowly  forward.  The  re- 
tarding forces  we  have  fully  noticed;  how  long  they  were  to  operate  is 
undecided  still.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  17th  century  the  land  was 
coMparatively  worthless  to  occupant  or  lord.  If  we  eicept  the  counties 
of  the  Pale,  there  was  little  cultivation  ;  beyond  this  limit  there  lay  a 
waste  of  forest  and  morass,  aflbrding  scanty  pasture  for  meagre  flocks. 
At  the  accession  of  James,  the  population  was  less  than  one-thirteenth  of 
ihemeanreturnsof  our  time.  The  measure  cif  a  Plantation  had  presented 
itself  to  the  common  sense  of  the  former  generation,  and  had  been 
undertaken  and  partially  executed  in  several  instances  under  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  but  an  important  condition  was  wanting.  New  blood,  new 
life,  customs,  and  habits,  were  what  was  wanting,  and  were  to  be  now 
supplied  by  the  Scottish  experience  and  the  larger  economy  of  Bling 
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James ;  a  monarch  less  remembered  for  coDsiderable  intelleotual  en- 
dowments, th&n  for  the  moral  and  personal  incapacities  by  which  they 
were  largely  neutralized.  We  woidd  be  far  from  rejecting  th«  stric- 
tures of  those  who  have  sketched  his  manners  and  character  somewhat 
grotesquely ;  but  it  is  our  impression  that,  although  the  features  are 
not  untruly  drawn,  the  likeness  has  been  imperfectly  caught.  Scott, 
in  one  of  those  unrivalled  masterpieces  which  must  for  ever  leave  longo 
intervallo  beliind  all  competition  in  moral  portraiture,  or  in  reanimating 
the  life  of  other  days,  has  painted  the  pedant  king  with  his  usual  force 
and  freedom  of  hand.  Eut  the  outward  expression  does  not  always 
reveal  the  spirit  within.  The  most  observable  features  of  character  in 
ordinary  deportment,  or  in  personal  conduct,  are  not  intellectual  so 
much  as  moral ;  he  who  in  cell  or  cabinet  may  be  profound  and  subtle 
to  combine  and  generalize  or  discern,  may  go  forth  a  fool  and  a  simple- 
ton, impulsive,  rash,  and  blundering  into  the  walk  of  everyday  life. 
For  though  reason,  experience,  and  normal  rules  govern  the  study, 
men  act  from  habit,  motive,  feeling,  and  routine.  The  greatest  mathe- 
matician of  our  time  was  found  to  show  a  remarkable  incapacity  for 
oftioial  business.  The  case  is  somewhat  different ;  but  King  James  was 
very  much  what  Sully  has  described,  "  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom ;" 
,  or  in  the  more  elaborate  description  of  Seott,  "  deeply  learned  without 
possessing  useful  knowledge ;  sagacious  in  many  cases  without  having 
real  wisdom ;  fond  of  his  power,  and  desirous  to  retain  and  augment 
it,  yet  willing  to  resign  the  direction  of  that  power  and  of  himself  to 
the  moat  unworthy  favourites ;  a  big  and  bold  asaerter  of  his  rights  in 
words,  yet  one  who  tamely  saw  them  trampled  on  in  deeds ;  a  lover  of 
negotiations,  in  which  he  was  always  outwitted  ;  and  a  fearer  of  war 
when  conquest  might  have  been  easy.  He  was  fond  of  his  di){i)ity, 
while  he  was  perpetually  degrading  it  by  low  familiarities ;  capable  of 
much  public  labour,  yet  often  neglecting  it  for  the  lowest  amusements; 
a  wit,  though  a  pedant;  and  a  scholar,  ijiough  fond  of  the  conversation 
of  the  ignorant  and  uneducat«d.  Even  his  timidity  of  temper  was  not 
uniform,  and  there  were  moments  of  his  life  when  he  showed  the  spirit 
of  his  ancestors.  He  was  laborious  in  trifles,  and  a  trifler  when  serious 
labour  was  required."  We  have  been  tempted  beyond  our  purpose  to 
continue  this  somewhat  over-laboured  and  antithetic  character  of  a 
monarch  to  whom  Ireland  is  indebted  for  the  first  step  of  her  national 
rcfreneration. 

Many  circumstances  prepared  the  way  for  this  great  act  of  paternal 
IKilicy.  The  forfeitures  already  mentioned,  which  gave  him  the  dis- 
posal of  half  a  million  of  acres  without  leaving  cause  for  just  oomplaint; 
tha  popular  expectation  felt  from  a  monarch  in  whom  the  ancient 
line  of  Mileaius  was  thought  to  be  restored  ;  he  was  also  the  son  of  a 
mother  who  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  for  the  Church  of  Rome.  His 
first  step  was  the  essential  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  a  social 
state,  having  its  foundation  in  the  security  of  rights.  The  Irish  cus- 
toms of  tanistry  and  gavelkind  were  cancelled  by  judgment  in  the 
King's  Bench,  and  these  rude  laws  abolished.  The  taw  courts  were 
organized,  and  thecircuits  established  in  Monster,  Connaught,  and  Ulster. 
The  distribution  of  property  was  preceded  by  the  provirion  for  its 
security.     Existing  rights  were  to  be  settled  and  ascertained,  and  oom- 
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nuMioiu  were  aooordingly  issued  to  asoertain  aad  secure  the  nghtfal 
poaaeuor.  Tkey  who  held  their  estate  by  tanistry  were  invited  to 
surrender  and  receive  poaseaaion  by  letters  patent,  and  thus  acquire 
p^manent  posaeauen  for  tbemaelvea  and  their  natural  baira.  And  the 
consequence  was  a  geueral  surrender  on  these  advantageoua  tenna.  A. 
aimilar  arrangemeut  was  ent«red  into  for  the  cities,  reapecting  their 
corporate  possessions. 

The  larger  forfeitures  had  place  in  Ulster,  where  the  landa,  lon^ 
neglected,  were  at  this  time  reduced  to  desolation  ;  the  sword  had  co- 
operated with  famine  to  depopulate  a  wide  extent  of  territory. 

The  king  laid  down  a  well-devised  plan,  of  which  the  exeoution  was 
mainly  intrusted  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester.  The  lands  were  divided 
into  portions  of  2,000,  1,500,  and  1,000  acres,  to  be  allotted  with  suit- 
able conditions  to  their  respective  daaaea  of  grantees  according  to  tbeir 
rank.  They  were  bound  to  build,  cattivate,  and  sublet,  upon  certain  fixed 
terma.  The  first  class  were  to  build  a  castle  and  a  strong  courtyard 
enclosing  it,  within  four  years,  and  to  keep  600  acres  in  demesne ;  to 
settle  four  fee  farmers,  having  each  120  acres.  They  were  obliged  to 
have  48  able-bodied  men  of  English  or  Scottish  descent  on  the  estates. 
The  others  were  bound  by  similar  conditions  according  to  thdr  respec- 
tive grants.  The  several  tenures  were  also  fixed :  The  first  class  to 
hold  of  the  king  in  a^pile;  the  second  by  knight  service,  and  the  third 
in  oommon  soocage.  They  were  all  bound  to  five  years'  residence,  or 
to  have  agents  appointed  by  government.  It  was  also  enacted,  that 
none  of  these  grantees  should  alienate  hia  lands  without  a  royal  license, 
set  at  uncertain  rents,  or  for  terms  less  than  three  lives  or  21  yean. 

The  merit  of  this  effective  scheme  is  munly  due  to  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  grandson  by  his  mother  to  Sir  William  Courtenay  of  Fowder- 
ham  Castle  in  Devonshire,  thus  deriving  hia  lineage  from  Charlemagne. 
He  became  early  aomewhat  notorious  for  a  youthful  frolic,  more  in 
keeping  with  the  manners  of  his  time  than  reconcilable  to  modem 
notions;  the  Queen's  purveyora,  the  instrumenta  of  deapotio  exaction, 
were  objects  of  popular  hatred,  and,  like  the  bailiffi  of  aixty  yeara  ago 
in  our  weatem  counties,  regarded  as  fair  game  for  mischief  by  country 
gentlemen ;  it  was  thought  by  the  young  student  to  be  no  bad  joke 
to  follow  the  example  of  Prince  Hal,  and  ease  the  licensed  spoiler  of 
his  plunder.  The  exploit  was  discovered,  and,  as  the  joke  was  con- 
siderM  as  no  laughing  matt«r  by  Elizabeth,  who  was  to  suffer  the  loss; 
Chichester  was  for  a  time  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  France.  There 
he  was  taken  into  favour  with  Henry  IT.,  by  whom  he  waa  knighted. 
Hia  reputation  reached  the  ear  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  who  with  her  known 
inclination  to  promote  rising  talent,  was  thus  induced  to  recall  him  and 
pardon  the  youthful  indiscretion. 

After  nome  years  of  military  service,  he  was  sent  into  Ireland,  where 
he  aoon  diatinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  Earl  of  Tyrone ; 
and  was  among  the  mOat  able  officers  under  Mountjoy.  He  was  aoon 
appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  ;  he  signaliEed  hu  govemm«it  by 
renewing  the  circuits,  and  establishing  juadoe  and  order  throughout 
the  country. 

31any  projects  for  the  plantation  of  Ulster  had,  at  King  James* 
deaire,  been  aubmitted  for    his  inspection;   that  of  Chiohester  was 
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chosen,  aai  the  detula  were  ouried  througb  by  faia  Kctive  wil  tnd 
ability. 

There  ia  m  remarkable  paatage  in  a  latter  to  Chichaater  from  the 
king,  which  is  worth  extracting  for  ita  description  of  the  country  and 
the  IJme.  "  Hibemin,  pott  Britanniam  omnium  insulanim  occidentaliuin, 
maximn  et  ampUsMmn  et  pulcberrimfB,  cceli  et  soli  felidtate  et 
fecunditate  aQuentis  et  insignis,  sed  nibilominuA  per  multa  jam  seouU 
perpetuis  seditionum  M  rebellionum  fluctibus  jaotata ;  neonon  super- 
stitioni  et  batbaris  moribus,  preaenim  in  provincis  Ultonnm,  adiotte 


Chichester  continued  in  the  government  for  ten  years  till  1613,  and 
took  a  piincipiJ  part  in  the  troubles  which  we  aht^  presently  have  to 
notice. 

The  native  Irish  who  received  lands  under  this  settlement,  were 
exempted-from  most  of  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  English  ;  while 
these  were  compelled  to  people  their  lands  with  a  British  tenantry, 
the  Irish  grantee  was  allowtNl  to  let  to  natives ;  an  arrangement  in 
some  measure  detrimental,  but  not  in  fairness  to  be  avoided.  The 
Irish  were  also  exempted  from  building  castles,  or  fortified  places,  or 
from  arming  their  tenancy ;  an  exemption  of  which  the  policy  is  ob- 
vious. They  were,  however,  restrained  from  the  barbarous  customs 
till  then  incidental  to  Irish  proprietors  and  their  tenants.  They  were 
obliged  to  set  their  lands  for  certain  rents,  and  for  certain  terms  of 
yean ;  all  denominations  of  Irish  dependency  and  exaction  were  pro- 
hibited. English  methods  of  cultivation  were  imposed,  and  the  custom 
of  wandering  with  their  cattle  from  place  to  place  for  pasture  forbidden. 
They  were  also  enjoined  to  dwell  together  in  villages  like  the  English 
tenantry.  Under  these  conditions,  the  lands  disposable  in  Ulster  were 
distributed  among  one  hundred  and  four  English  and  Scotch,  and  two 
hundred  and  eighty-six  native .  undertakers,  who  all  covenanted  and 
agreed  by  their  bonds  to  perform  all  these  conditions. 

It  had  been  experienced  in  the  former  plantation  under  Elisabeth, 
that  great  evils,  amounting,  in  fact,  to  thefs^ureof  all  the  objects  of  the 
measure,  had  resulted  from  the  intermixture  of  the  English  and  natives. 
The  Irish,  who  were  naturally  reluctant  to  give  up  their  own  ways  of 
cultivation  and  management  of  property,  did  not  thrive  in  the  same 
rapid  course  as  their  British  neighbours,  and  became  discontented,  dis- 
orderly, and  insubordinate  to  the  settled  jurisdiction.  The  British),  on 
tbeir  part,  rather  looking  to  their  immediate  personal  advantage  or 
disadvantage,  than  upon  the  ultimate  policy  of  tiie  Settiement,  soon 
found  attractions,  as  well  as  irr^^lar  advantages,  in  falling  into  the 
less  constrained  and  less  orderly  habits  of  their  neighbours.  If  honest 
industry  becomes  insecure,  and  is  defrauded  of  its  direct  and  immediate 
objects,  the  oommenoement  of  demoralixation  is  not  long  retarded  in 
any  stage  of  social  advance.  It  was  at  this  time  determined  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  these  disadvantages  by  separating  the  two  raoes.  We 
are  far  from  approving  of  the  abstract  policy  of  such  an  expedient ;  but 
considering  all  circumstances,  it  was  neoesaaiy  to  immediate  auooeea, 
though  less  reconcilable  to  longer  views :  but  all  measures  of  govmi- 
meuts  must  needs  be  adapted  to  the  time  that  is  presenL  The  attempt 
to  legislate  for  the  future  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  kinds  of  quadury. 
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and  &r  beyond  the  bounded  range  of  human  intellect.  The  soundest 
measure  is  only  beneficial  according  to  the  steadiness  and  honeety  with 
which  its  operation  is  carried  out :  it  was  the  defect  of  the  policy  of 
the  Irish  government  of  that  period  that  it  was  never  to  be  thorongU; 
oarried  out  in  iu  detaila. 

The  Irish  undertakers  were,  muoh  to  their  own  advantage,  located 
on  the  phtins,  and  on  aituations  of  easy  acoeia  ;  their  allotment  was  thus 
the  moat  fertile  for  agriculture. .  The  British,  on  the  contrary,  were 
disposed  of  rather  with  r^ard  to  their  tafety,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  their  manners,  customs,  and  language ;  their  lands  were  therefore 
in  the  more  bc^gy  and  mountainous  tracts,  and  far  less  profitable.  They 
were  at  the  same  time  interdicted  from  intermarriage  with  the  Irish  ; 
and  a  regutution  more  inoonsiatent  with  the  further  objeete  of  the 
settlement  oanaot  easily  be  conceived.  Providentially,  indeed,  among 
the  many  pernicious  abuses  which  defeated  the  beneficence  of  the 
£nglish  government,  these  feeble  restraiaU  oould  neVM  be  main- 
Such  was  the  settlement  of  Ulster,  which,  whatever  exceptions  may 
be  made,  was  the  wisest  and  most  fortunate  measure  of  British  policy 
in  Ireland.  A  measure  from  which,  by  a  connexion  of  circumstanoea 
too  simple  to  be  further  explained,  may  be  traced  the  superior  civil- 
iiation  and  proaperity  of  that  Province. 

The  improvement  of  the  new  plantation,  under  the  able  superintend- 
ence of  Chieheater,  was  rapid  and  decisive.  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  defalcations  and  abuses  inseparable  ft«m  all  great  and 
thorough-working  measure*,  the  whole  results  confirmed  the  wisdom 
of  what  had  been  effectively,  though  not  with  unexceptionable  precision, 
carried  into  operation.  Numerous  undertakers  observed  their  stipulated 
engagements,  and  thriving  farms  soon  oovered  the  face  of  the  country; 
castles,  with  their  villages  and  respectable  yeomanry  tenants,  gave  it  an 
orderly  and  civilized  appearance.  Several  towns  were  built,  and  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  furs  and  markets.  Thus  commented,  on  a 
secure  basis,  the  structure  of  a  mvilited,  industrious,  and  commercial 
Province.  To  complete  this  fair  beginning,  the  king  erected  some  of 
these  towns  into  corporations,  with  the  right  of  sending  membert  to 
parliament. 

Plowden,  a  historian  of  considerable  learning  and  research,  but  of 
views  singularly  confined,  and  writing  manifestly  under  the  strong  in- 
fluence <rf'  national  feeling,  quotes  from  Cox  the  apportionment  of  for- 
fnted  lands,  for  die  express  purpose  of  showing  the  small  ahare  given 
to  the  old  possessors.  But  the  statement  does  not  support  his  pro< 
poaition.     The  distribution  was  as  follows : — 


To  Uw  I^ndownara  uid  Uudart^era,  . 

The  Bishops'  mensal  land^ 

The  Bishops  Temion  end  Eranachs, 

The  College,      . 

Fne  Schools, 

Incumbenti'  Olebes, 

OldOlebea,       . 

Deans  and  PrelwDils,     .  . 

Servifaint  and  T^ativet,  .  . 

Beatorcd  to  M'Qnin,    . 


209,800 
S,41l 
TS,78« 
G,fl30 

2,700 
18,000 
1,208 
1,478 
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laptopriationB  and  Abbey  Lands,        ....      21,  £62 
Old  PataDtoes  uid  Forts,  .....      88,23i 

These  diatribations  of  the  land  were  uoompanied  or  immediatelj 
followed  hy  several  changes  well  calaulated  to  spread  utiafaotion 
through  all  classes.  The  sauions  of  Ulster  were  extended  or  restored 
in  Connaught  and  Munster;  the  law  of  tanistry  and  gavelkind 
abolished  and  replaced  by  the  British  law  of  inheritance ;  the  serf 
class  emancipated  from  their  chiefs ;  and  a  generally  favourable  sense 
of  the  English  government,  for  a  transient  hour  excited.  Many  of 
the  chiefs,  though  deprived  of  somewhat  of  popular  authority,  saw  the 
superior  advantages  of  order  and  lawfiil  government.  The  recent  dis- 
orders inflicted  on  all,  through  the  violsnce  of  Tyrone,  imparted  a  sense 
of  the  value  of  peace,  and  the  necessity  of  a  strong-handed  jurisdiction 
and  defined  rights. 

We  may  for  the  present  pass  the  numerous  and  minute  conditions 
respecting  the  settlement  and  distribution  of  the  lesser  divisions  of 
estates.  They  were  planned  upon  the  fairest  principles  of  expedience, 
limited  by  justice.  But  to  those  who  can  allow  for  the  customs  of  the 
country,  and  the  habits  of  the  age,  it  must  be  understood  that  every  cause 
in  the  least  open  to  discontent  of  the  tenant,  or  the  grasping  of  ofRcial 
malversation,  was  soon  in  full  play.  In  the  execution,  unlicensed  olaiias 
were  to  be  met,  and  spurious  patents  under  pretended  claims  of  the 
Grown;  these  were  wisely  met  by  a  "commission  of  grace"  under  the 
great  seal,  by  which  the  Subject  was  secured  against  all  claims  of  the 
Grown.  The  chief  was  secured  by  exchanging  his  Irish  life  tenure  for 
a  tenure  by  grant ;  but  at  the  same  time  limited  to  the  estate  in  his 
actual  possession;  his  tenants  were  fixed  and  bound  in  their  tenures 
by  the  valuation  of  former  duties  to  the  Lord.  A  similar  policy  was 
ap^ied  respecting  corporations  and  their  charters. 

The  effects  of  these  more  &vourable  arrangements  were  &ted  to  be 
postponed  to  times  yet  distant.  It  is  easier  to  make  laws  and  economi- 
cal changes,  than  to  alter  the  implanted  habit  of  a  generation ;  laws 
can  be  made  or  repealed,  but  the  traditions  of  a  people  hold  their  place. 
Faction,  superstition,  and  rooted  discontent,  the  habit  of  sedition  and 
conspiracy,  were  indigenous  in  the  soil,  and  surviving  recollections, 
the  embers  of  ancient  wrath,  kept  alive  the  undying  flame  to  break  forth 
on  the,  moment  of  occasion. 

James,  in  the  tatter  years  of  his  reign,  was  driven  to  the  adoption  of 
several  projects  to  raise  his  revenue,  and  to  remedy  the  mischievous  and 
disorderly  working  of  his  well-devised  plans.  Of  these,  some  were  not 
only  unsuccessful,  but  productive  of  discontent  and  alarm.  The  pro- 
ject of  correcting  the  abuse  and  misapplication  of  large  grants  to  cities 
and  oorporatioos  by  resumption  of  the  lands,  was  soon  disooursged  by 
a  just  apprehension  of  the  consequences. 

The  Connaught  proprietors,  who  had  rarrendered  and  received  a 
reconveyance  of  their  estates  in  Elisabeth's  reign,  were  surprised  and 
alarmed  to  find  themselves  insecure,  by  the  neglect  of  ^e  officers  of 
the  Crown  to  enroll  their  patents.  Their  lands  were  consequently 
at^udged  to  be  still  vested  in  the  Grown.  On  the  strength  of  this  in- 
iquitous omission,  the  king  was  advised  to  establish  a  new  settlement 
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in  ConDBUght.  This  injusttoe  wte  met  by  atrentiona  remonstninoej  and 
kt  Ust  by  ft  oompromise,  not  very  honourable  to  the  king's  govem- 
meot.  The  wronged  lords  were  to  be  let  off  for  fine  and  oomposition. 
They  vera  released  by  the  king's  death. 

In  March  1635,  Charles  L  was  proclaimed.  His  troubles  may  be 
said  to  have  conunenced  with  hii  reign.  He  was  soon  entangled  between 
the  Protestant  Commons  of  Eoglaad  and  the  Popish  influenoes  of  his 
matrimonial  alliance  with  the  crown  of  France.  He  was  constrained 
to  assent  to  a  public^  petition  to  enforce  the  laws  against  papists  and 
priests,  and  not  less  compelled  to  suffer  the  celebration  of  mass  in  his  own 
house,  and  open  his  doors  to  the  swarm  of  priests  who  flocked  around 
his  queen.  He  was  immediately  engaged  in  a  contest  with  people  and 
parliament  on  supplies,  and  entered  on  a  war  of  which  he  was  forced 
to  disguise  the  object  from  his  protestant  subjects.  But  with  these  in- 
auspicious beginnings,  we  ara  not  directly  concerned  ;  for  Ireland,  the 
after  results  were  calamitous. 

A  policy  of  conciliation  had,  for  the  latter  years  of  the  late  reign, 
been  pursued  by  Falkland  io  Ireland ;  but  at  last  the  ill  consequences 
were  become  too  prominently  apparent  for  compromise.  It  was  now  pre- 
sumed not  unnaturally  that  the  king,  surrounded  by  Popish  influeucea, 
must  be  in  fiivour  of  the  Irish  priests;  under  this  persuasion,  the  priests 
began  to  assume  an  arrogant  tone,  and  to  parade  their  ceremonies  and 
offensive  processions  in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  They  went  even  so  far 
OB  to  suze  and  forcibly  appropriate  some  of  the  churches.  Loftus  and 
the  Earl  of  Cork,  who  succeeded  Falkland  in  the  government,  would 
have  adopted  harsh  measnres  to  check  these  presumptuous  indications, 
but  were  for  a  time  restrained  by  the  king.  At  length,  it  ao  happened 
that  a  Carmelite  frat«mity,  encouraged  by  continued  indulgence,  ven- 
tured on  a  gr^at  public  procession  in  Dublin,  and  forcibly  repelled  a 
weak  attempt  to  dispel  them.  This  rashness  compelled  the  king  to  act 
with  a  show  of  decision,  and  fifteen  religious  bouses  were  seiced,  with 
a  new  Popish  seminary. 

At  last  the  expediency  of  a  firmer  and  more  decided  government  was 
sensibly  required  to  compose  these  troubled  elements ;  and  perhaps 
still  more,  to  improve  the  financial  returns,  so  mainly  necessary  to  the 
growing  wants  of  the  king.  Wentwortb's  government  has  been  the 
subject  of  lavish  condemnation  by  tatter  historians ;  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  defend  him,  but  one  thing  is  clear;  it  is  admitted  that  his 
severities  were  no  more  than  necessary  to  quiet  contentions  which  could 
not  be  reconciled,  and  compel  tiie  awards  of  jnstice  and  equity  to  be 
submitted  to.  Law,  to  be  heard,  was  to  speak  in  thunder.  The  great 
adminisbr&tive  capacities  of  Wentworth  were  beneficially  exerted  to 
restrain  disorders  inconsistent  with  peace,  order,  or  safety;  though,  we 
can  admit,  tiiat  his  fnwers  and  formidable  influence  were  harshly  strained 
for  what  he  regarded  as  higher  obligation  in  the  prosecution  of  the  royal 
interests.  With  those  objects  we  may  confess  a  want  of  sympathy,  but 
the  lesson  which  Wentworth  left  of  heroic  fidelity  and  courage  cannot 
be  recollected  without  praise.  Bome  allowance  must  be  made  for  a 
truth  enforced  by  the  constant  experience  of  many  generations ;  that 
the  complaints  of  the  public  incendiary,  of  every  description  or  class, 
take  the  tone  of  suffering  virtue,  of  popular  sympathy  or  patriotio  in- 
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dignation.  Wentworth,  in  common  irith  the  muter  whom  he  servenj, 
miut  be  admitted  to  have  carried  the  rule  of  despotism  too  far,  to  have 
loat  aigbt  of  justice  in  his  earnest  sense  of  the  exigencies  of  the  English 
government ;  he  was  too  lightly  impressed  with  the  consideration  due  to 
a  people  whose  want  of  loyal  feelitig,  of  respect  for  rights  and  imperfectly 
suppressed  hostility,  repelled  trust,  and  continually  kept  st«mer  feel- 
ings alive.  Wentworth,  who  well  knew,  from  personal  experience,  the 
dangers  of  the  approaching  state,  of  things,  and  whose  practised  sagacity 
could  not  &il  to  discern  the  indioations  of  the  contest  soon  to  set 
in  between  the  Commons  of  England  and  the  Crown,  had  little  heart 
or  spirit  for  the  arduous  and  hitherto  impracticable  work,  which,  in  less 
stormy  times,  should  have  been  hii  main  duty,  and  could  it  be  success- 
ful, the  glory  of  his  name  and  memory.  A  state  of  things  was  not  dis- 
tantly arising,  to  involve  both  countries  in  common  disaster  for  no  brief 
period,  and  which  was  to  render  of  small  eventual  value  all  that  could 
then  be  effected  for  Ireland.  The  ocean  tide  was  swelling  to  flood 
both  islands,  and  to  sweep  away  boundaries  and  landmarks ;  it  wsa  no 
time  for  calm  cultivation,  iw  the  gentler  courses  of  peaceful  eeonomy, 

A  new  policy  was  in  fact  then  required  by  an  nnperceived  change  in 
the  times.  The  people  of  Ireland  had  for  ageneration  been  prepared  by 
many  lessons,  and  by  several  acts  of  a  wise  policy,  to  receive  and 
rightly  appreciate  the  benefits  of  a  just  paternal  government;  a  just, 
but  firm  maintenance  of  law,  and  the  assertion  of  a  stem  control  over 
the  Papal  encroachments,  was  all  that  was  needed.  Both  pec^e  and 
chiefs  had  attained  to  a  sense  of  their  true  interests,  if  repeated  provo- 
cation did  not  drive  them  too  often  back  into  the  arms  of  treason  and 
ultramontane  seduction.  Eut  these  more  fovourable  conditions  were 
interrupted  by  the  civil  wars,  which  now  began  to  disturb  the  repose 
of  England — and  for  a  hapleas  interval,  to  withdraw  all  fost«ring  care 
from  Irish  interests.  The  dawn  of  constitutional  freedom  was  not 
destined  to  rise  in  the  sunshine  and  smile  of  heaven;  and  Ireland, 
scarcely  emerged  from  tlie  desolating  struggle  of  1641,  was  do<«ied  to 
share  to  the  utmost,  all  the  disastrous  results,  without  the  eventual 
compensations. 

From  *uoh  wmuderMions,  we  are  led  to  the  darkest  period  of  Irish 
history.  Of  necessity  we  shall  have  to  state  the  discovery  and  main 
outline  of  the  massacre  of  1641  in  our  memoirs  of  those  mainly  con- 
cerned in  its  detection  or  involved  in  its  guilt.  We  must  now  review 
its  proceedings  more  generally  with  respect  to  the  causes,  or  as  affecting 
the  after-course  of  national  events. 

Its  main  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the  long-continued  ooorse  of 
discontents  and  disorders  by  which  it  was  preceded — fomented  by  the 
papal  agency,  ever  on  the  watch  to  keep  alive  the  disoontents  of  the 
nation  against  their  Protestant  rulers  ;  by  those  who  hoped  to  regain 
what  they  had  lost  by  forf^ture ;  by  those  who  wei«  irritated  by  the 
stem  suppression  of  disorder  and  by  the  assertion  of  laws  by  which  their 
personal  license  had  been  suppressed;  and  lastly,  with  more  just  reason, 
by  those  who  felt  that  in  the  state  exigencies  of  the  time,  exaction  had 
been  strainedi  and  remonstrance  too  per«nptorily  lilenoed,  by  an 
authority  which  carried  with  it  the  insult  of  contempt. 

But  ijl  this  might  of  itself  have  passed  away,  leaving  behind  but  the 
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benefioifti  effects.  Good  laws  were  enacted,  on  orderly  system  of  exe- 
cutive govemmeDt  in  some  measure  established,  and  the  minority  of  the 
nobles  and  commons  seeing  the  necessity  of  submission,  gave  their  free 
consent.  The  scene  was  ere  long  chuiged  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
civil  wars  in  England.  It  mas  soon  perceived  that  the  king  was  be- 
ginning to  be  involved  in  difficulties,  which  must  deprive  him  of  all 
power  of  interference  in  Irish  concerns.  And  they,  who  tX  no  time 
lost  sight  of  the  ohanoes  of  conspiracy,  soon  begsn  to  plot,  and  by  every 
usual  art,  frame  an  extensive  rebellion.  Their  power  over  the  peasan- 
try, through  their  priesthood,  was  nothing  less  than  absolute. 

The  Lord  Msguire,  who  was  the  main  contriver  and  most  suthentio 
historian  of  this  rebellion,  was  joined  by  Sir  Phelim  Olfeil,  the  chief 
actor,  B<^er  Moore,  and  others,  whose  respective  parts  we  have  related ; 
as  also  the  account  of  its  first  discovery  by  the  incaution  of  O'Connelly. 
About  the  actual  insurrection,  several  accounts  remain,  mostly  agree- 
ing in  the  one  fact,  that  great  numbers  of  every  age  and  sex  were 
butchered  by  the  native  Irish  at  the  command  of  their  leaders.  And 
it  remains  on  credible  record,  that  they  acted  on  the  avowed  design  to 
massacre  all  the  English  without  any  exception.  It  has  been  a  question 
as  to  the  number  of  the  victims  to  this  horrible  revel  of  murder.  It 
has  been  much  under,  and  as  much  over  rated  on  either  side,  by  the 
friends  or  opponents  of  Irish  disaffection ;  each  of  which  may  be  identi- 
fied in  the  writings  or  politics  of  the  descendants  of  the  same  parties, 
whose  names  are  eminent  in  the  records  of  that  evil  time.  In  making 
such  a  remark,  it  is  proper  to  mark  the  qualification  due  to  the  different 
period  in  which  we  li  ve~_civil  and  social  cultivation — thelong  annihilation 
of  the  traditionary  rights  for  which  they  plotted  and  murdered ;  and  the 
more  firm  and  solid  safeguards  of  the  rights  which  time  has  affirmed, 
have  helped  to  assuage  the  rancours  and  bloodthirsty  impulses,  which 
ruled  the  chiefs  and  serfs  of  that  dark  day.  Tet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  family  features  of  the  race  may  be  traced  in  the  ineendutry 
deceiver  and  the  hereditary  dupe,  who  seek,  by  more  specious  means, 
to  gain  the  same  ends.  As  to  the  actual  amount  of  the  slaughtered 
English  settlers— from  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (October 
IS65)  we  learn  that  the  fact  of  the  massacre  of  1611  has  been  denied 
by  a  recent  writer,  whom  the  critic,  though  not  participating  in  his 
monstrous  and  almost  inexplicable  mistake,  praises  for  general  ac- 
curacy. At  the  same  time  justly  observing  the  "  partiality,  which 
tinges  his  whole  narrative — a  partiality  which  has  led  him,  like  Ungard 
and  Curry,  to  suppress  or  exaggerate  (according  as  the  case  concerns 
the  Irish  natives  or  the  English  settlers)  sufferings  and  atrocities,  too 
monstrous  in  themselves  to  be  either  exaggerated  or  disguised."  Every 
writer  of  the  actual  period,  who  adverts  to  that  sad  history,  has  left 
some  high  amount  on  record.  The  Jesuit  O'Mahony  boasts  150,000 
slain  in  four  years  by  his  party.  Carte  states  that  in  the  first  year  the 
slaughter  amounted  to  JT,000,  confirmed  by  Sir  W.  Petty's  computa- 
Uon.  The  writers  of  the  ultramontane,  or  of  the  democratic  parties,  have 
generally  tried  to  soften  those  terrible  details,  «s  the  advocacy  of  their 
insidious  designs  required.  The  evil  was  in  some  measure  aggravated 
by  the  unwise  expedient  of  Strafford,  of  disarming  the  Protestants, 
who,  it  was  feared,  would  take  part  against  the  king,  then  at  war  with 
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the  Scottish  party  in  Engl&nd.  It  is  jet  to  be  recorded,  that  numbers 
were  saved  by  iheii  courage,  and  found  refuge  in  the  towns.  Un- 
happily, as  has  happened  in  later  times,  the  crimes  of  one  party  brought 
on  in  the  natural  course  the  not  less  criminal  retaliations  of  the  opposite. 
In  some  months  after  these  atrocities  had  commenced,  and  while  yet  at 
their  height,  the  example  was  too  faithfully  followed  at  Newry,  where 
as  little  mercy  was  shown  by  the  Scottish  troops  to  the  helpless  crowd 
who  surrendered  there. 

In  feeling  compelled  to  make  these  passing  statements  required  by 
the  oonnecUoQ  of  our  summary,  we  at  the  same  time  would  willingly 
spare  tbe  language  of  party  recrimination.  It  is  not  easy  to  exclude 
from  Gie  memory  some  sense  of  the  old  national  animosities  of  sect  or 
party,  which  never  have  been  yet  allowed  to  rest  in  the  grave  of  the 
O'Neils  and  O'Mores  of  that  dark  day,  and  have  often  sinee  called  up 
the  same  sanguinary  Spirits  to  revisit  the  scene  of  their  old  atrocities. 
But  the  impartial  historian,  however  he  may  feel  in  duty,  and  in  regard 
to  truth  and  justice,  bound  to  vindicate  the  right,  and  to  condemn 
where  ooudemnation  is  due,  will  recollect  the  state  of  those  dark  times 
whioh  gave  a  fatal  concentration  to  the  prejudices  and  resentments 
which  belong  to  unenlightened  humanity,  and  which,  even  in  our  own 
age  of  comparative  civilization,  can  hardly  be  restrained  from  similar 
excesses;  for  this,  we  need  hardly  recall  the  Eridge  of  Wexford  or 
Shruel,  or  the  fires  of  Scullabogue.  The  same  deeds  which  are  the  dis- 
grace and  shameful  boast  of  our  Celtic  sires,  have  been  designed  by  the 
living  representatives  of  the  brave  Maguires  and  Hit  Phelims  of  1641. 
The  wisdom  of  government,  and  still  more,  the  admirable  conduct, 
spirit,  and  judioiar  firmness  and  ability  of  the  illustrious  men  who  sit 
on  the  Irish  bench,  have  under  Frovidenoe  saved  the  country  from  an 
attempted  renewal  of  scenes  which  are  never  likely  to  be  out  of  date.* 
But  we  are  compelled  to  hasten  on.  The  effects  of  the  Irish  Rebellion 
were  destined  to  advance  the  proceedings  and  materially  decide  the 
results  of  the  civil  wars  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel, — fay  which 
they  were  prolonged  and  finally  doomed  to  meet  a  rude  termination. 
They  presently  afforded  the  pretext  for  extensive  levies  of  troops  and 
money  for  their  suppression,  but  to  be  employed  to  strengthen  the  par- 
liamentary oause,  and  to  reduce  the  power  with  the  resources  of  King 
Charles. 


..otadTsncedwithcmtdi£^UDgalargeimpnuauidpi>ctd<»ofitsligh(amaiigBttli«ii^  Tbt 
feaaxatrj  have  bj  Blow  degrees  been  aoqiiiiuig  not  mljr  mniih  oi  the  eit^nals  of  dvil- 
ladDu— dreo,  majmer,  &nd  the  English  langnsge— but  with  those  qipsrent  adtuitages, 
titrner  eeoBe  of  their  resliatereste,  and  of  the  retarding  inflnenosM  their  old  barb4r- 
ous  prejudices  and  BnpeiHtitioiUI  delnaions.  These  happier  ohuigea  are  doe  in  the 
Eicslest  meunR  to  s  cause  not  yet  fairly  acknowledged— the  esmert  and  aelf-derol«d 
IkboniB,  tor  the  last  i 
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itself  hu  been  impareejitibl  j  changed  bj  antnfnsion  of  scriptoi»l  light,  ■whioh,  like  the 
firet  Ere;  dawn  of  twilight  on  our  western  Mils,  has  awakened  Dombeis  of  tbnse  wbo 
call  (henuelTea  Cstholice  to  Ohristian  convictions.  And  while  the  grvetei  ermn  of 
the  oltrsjaontanism  hsTe  been  fait  einking  down  among  the  drega  of  older  ignoraaas, 
even  their  very  prieethood  have  Iwen  oompelied  to  reoogLise  and  contonu  to  the 
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The  first  great  ohftoge  caused  in  the  aspect  of  affitin,  was  the  exten- 
■ion  to  Ireland  of  the  main  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  parlit- 
ment;  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Bebellion  in  that  country  seemed  for  a 
season  to  acquire  the  character  with  the  pretensions  and  forms  of  loyslty. 
An  assembly  was  held  in  Kilkenny,  in  which  the  Royal  anthority  was 
formally  professed  in  oonneotion  with  the  interests  of  the  chief  rebel 
leaders,  and  under  the  insane  guidance  of  the  papal  Nuncio  Binuncini. 
Considerable  supplies  and  a  considerable  body  of  Irish  soldiers  were 
obtained  for  foreign  service,  and  the  royal  cause  was  not  inefiectively 
contested  for  a  time>i  but  not  without  a  more  real  and  sincere  view  to  the 
objects  of  the  papal  see  and  leaders  of  the  rebel  faction,  thus  forwarded 
under  cover  of  loyalty.  This  confusion  of  purpose,  and  the  internal 
dissensions  thus  prevailing,  were  very  considerable;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  and  other  genuine  supporters  of  the 
royal  cause,  discovered  that  they  were  surrounded  by  hollow  and  traitor- 
ous profession,  and  felt  compelled  to  withdraw  from  tlie  party  which  was 
only  willing  to  use  and  betray  them.  With  the  decline  of  the  royal 
cause  the  contest  assumed  a  character  leas  equivocal;  and  a  long  season 
of  factious  contention  followed,  when  the  reins  of  government  dropped 
from  every  hand.  The  nominal  peaoe  of  1646,  concluded  in  the  king's 
name,  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  parliamentarian  partiians,  and  by 
the  Nuncio,  who  went  beyond  his  commiuion  in  violence.  He  was 
backed  in  his  opposition  to  peace  by  a  strong  party  under  Owen  O'Neit, 
and  became  for  some  time  the  prominent  authority  in  Ireland.  By  the 
success  of  O'Keil  in  a  recent  Irattle,  this  monk  was  enabled  to  exercise 
civil  jurisdiction,  displacing  magistrates  and  public  officers  who  refused 
submission  to  bis  orders.  He  excommunicated  the  commissioners  at 
Waterford,  and  all  who  had  any  part  in  the  peace.  He,  however,  com- 
mitted the  oversight  of  an  exceptional  proviso  in  favour  of  loyalty,  for 
which  he  received  a  reproof  from  Borne,  by  which  he  was  instructed 
that  the  "  Holy  See"  would  never  consent  to  approve  t^e  civil  allegianoe 
of  Catholic  subjects  to  a  "heretical  prince." 

The  main  object  of  Binuncini  was  the  possession  of  Dublin,  and  there 
to  fix  himself  as  governor.  His  intemperate  violence  soon  caused  dissen- 
sion among  his  faction — O^eit  and  Preston,  his  cbief  supporters,  began 
to  regard  each  other  with  suppressed  animosity.  O'NeU  was  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  Nuncio's  main  commission  to  establish  the  papal  sover- 
eignty in  the  country.  It  soon  began,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  to  be  more  tmly  apprehended  that  the  event  of  the  contest 
was  not  likely  to  be  in  &vour  of  Pope  or  king,  and  it  became  generally 
felt  that  the  will  of  the  parliament  must  decide  the  fate  of  all  the  fac- 
tions. The  wretched  and  mischievous  monk  was,  with  some  difficulty, 
awakened  from  hia  oraEod  dream  of  exaltation,  and  persuaded  to  quit 
the  country.  A  more  formidable  intruder  was  in  preparation  to  appear 
,  upon  the  scene,  and  crush  the  factious  parties  which  ao  long  contended 
for  pre-eminence,  into  terrified  repose. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1649,  Cromwell  landed  with  13,000  men, 
of  wh<Hn  4,000  were  cavalry ;  and  a  large  train  of  artiUery.  He  first 
visited  Dublin,  where  he  settled  the  government  under  Colonel  Jones; 
and  from  thence  marched  to  Drogheda  with  10,000  men. — On  the  10th 
of  the  following  month,  the  city  had  been  well  garriaoned  and  fortified. 
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and  its  defenoe  was  looked  forward  to  with  uDguine  expeotation,  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Boyal  party ;  without,  perhaps,  sufficiently  taking 
into  calculation  the  composition  of  their  garruim.  Such  hopes  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Cromwell  battered  the  walU  by  a  Qre  kept 
up  for  two  days,  and  having  obtuned  a  wide  practicable  breach,  found 
no  resistance  ^om  within.  What  followed  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
unqualified  animadversion,  and  the  doubtful defenoeof  a  politicsl and  mili- 
tary expediency.  The  historian,  whatever  may  be  his  creed  or  party, 
must  shrink  from  any  attempt  to  extenuate  a  cruelty  so  irrespective  as  to 
the  victims,  however  beneficial  or  even  necessary  the  proposed  resulL 
But  though  we  cannot  defend  the  massacre  of  a  garrison  which  had  laid 
down  its  arms,  or  of  mtixens  who  were  innocent  of  resbtance,  it  is  fair 
that  Oromwell  should  have  the  benefit  of  such  motivee  and  expediencies 
as  hare  been  urged  in  palliation  of  a  proceeding  as  inexcusable  by  ^e 
laws  of  war  as  by  those  of  humanity.  Ten  years  of  sanguinary  faction, 
all  through  signaliied  by  deeds  of  unredeemed  atrointy,  were  likely  to 
convey  the  impression  thst  peaceful  settlement  must  be  hopeless,  and  that 
mercy  could  only  result  in  the  renewal  of  the  same  persistent  and  inoor- 
rigible  course  of  murder  and  rapine.  To  arrest  this  by  the  only  available 
expedient,  however  desperate,  might  seem  not  altt^ether  inexcusable. 
Many  cities  were  to  be  stormed,  and  the  whole  land  must  be  washed  in 
its  blood,  if  it  were  to  be  subdued  by  force  of  arms.  Terror  was  bad 
recourse  to,  to  obviate  this  terrible  necessity,  by  a  warrior  hardened 
to  the  milder  feeling  of  humanity  in  the  long  and  rough  training  of 
cruel  civil  war.  Cromwell's  hard  sagacity  apprehended  the  oouse- 
quence  which  followed — a  consequence  as  merciful  and  politic  as  the 
means  were  inhuman  and  bloody.  But  it  is  also  not  leas  probable, 
though  hardly  more  to  be  excused,  that  Cromwell  was  at  the  time  much 
actuated  by  a  resentful  sense  of  the  still  more  atrocious  persecutions 
then  at  their  height  in  Savoy  and  other  lands  of  Europe  in  the  same 
cause ;  by  the  authority  or  influenoe  of  the  Pope,  and  the  fanatic  prin- 
ces who  massacred  whole  peaceful  settlements  and  communities  in  his 
name.  But  we  have  been  led  farther  than  our  design.  To  judge  of 
men  with  perfect  justioe,  it  is  fair  to  look  back  into  the  temper  and 
condition  of  the  times  in  which  tbey  acted.  In  that  agitated  period, 
a  vindiotive  spirit  and  a  spirit  of  terror  breathed  in  the  air  of  life. 
Persecution,  conspiracy,  and  the  aspect  of  change  and  revolution  oc- 
cupied and  disquieted  the  mind  of  all.  Strong  hearts  were  strung  to 
meet  the  emergeD<Hes  by  which  the  time  or  their  position  was  surrounded, 
with  a  temper  whidi  silenced,  at  moments  of  trial,  much  of  the  affectioos 
which  prevailed  in  the  calm  of  peaceful  timea. 

The  end  was  as  was  expected.  It  is  needless  in  this  summary  to 
accompany  Cromwell  in  his  rapid  and  decisive  progresa.  He  was  called 
to  England  by  the  not  less  unsettled  condition  of  afiairs  there;  and 
left  to  Ireton  the  prosecution  and  final  settlement  of  his  campdgn. 
His  departure  was  the  »gnal  for  the  revival  of  the  disorderly  soenes  of 
tumultuary  conflict  between  the  same  old  confederate  factions  composed 
of  Irish  chie&and  popish  agitators— and  loyalists  now  without  more  than 
the  shadow  of  a  cause  or  a  name.  The  principal  events  of  this  inter- 
val will  have  to  be  noticed  in  oar  memoir  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  the 
chief  name  of  this  transitionary  period ;  and  if  virtue  and  goodness  be 
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oounted  asseiidal  «l<meDt«  of  grentnau,  well  entitled  to  be  esteemeil 
the  great  man  of  his  time. 

The  ucession  of  Charlei  II.,  in  1 660,  excited  man;  ezpeotatJona  and 
fean  through  both  kingdoms,  and  several  measurei  were  adopted,  which 
gave  cause  for  satiaiaction  and  discontent,  m  at  to  leave  the  different 
fitotioM  and  parties  eventually  as  tlie;  had  been.  The  king  had  been 
served  by  many  in  his  diatresaei,  and  came  to  the  throne  encumbered 
by  promise!,  mott  of  which  he  could  not  easily,  and  was  not  very  in- 
tent to  fiilfil.  Bomething  was  manifestly  to  be  done  for  the  security  of 
his  reign,  and  to  quiet  the  more  exacting  of  the  strongest  factions. 
The  leanings  of  the  king  wve  to  popery,  but  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  protestants,  and  more  eepedally  of  the  Puritan  party. 

It  was  in  this  poaition  that  a  policy  oi  compromise  was  found  neces- 
sary. All  parties  wwe  animated  by  mutual  dislike,  8us[ueion,  and  jeal- 
onsy.  All  desired  restoration  to  real  or  suppoeed  rights,  or  to  earned  re- 
wanls.  Many  were  emboldened  to  seize  their  former  estates,  and  local 
oonteets  followed  which  filled  the  country  with  fresh  disorders,  such  as  to 
create  alarm  and  favour  oomplaintt  of  int»«ated  parties  transmitted 
to  the  government;  all  seemed  aa  the  beginning  of  anew  Bebelli<m. 
The  Act  of  Indemnity  then  in  preparation,  was  thus  on  the  point  of 
being  rendered  one  of  spoliation  against  all  the  old  English  proprietors. 
A  proclamation  against  Irish  rebels  was  published,  and  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment proposed,  for  the  security  of  the  interests  assumed  to  be  endan- 
gered. This  the  king  saw  reason  to  postpone,  in  order  to  be  lirst  en- 
abled to  study  at  leisure  how  best  to  extricate  himself  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  conflicting  rights,  and  arrive  at  some  efTeotive  settlement. 

This  design  was  in  no  long  time  initiated  by  a  declaration  publisli- 
ing  the  plan  of  a  settlement,  including  several  arrangementa  to  establiah 
the  rights  and  claims  of  all  porties,  on  principles  of  justice,  and  of  their 
re^>ective  claims.  These  proposed  settlements,  as  stated  by  Carte, 
whom  we  cannot  afford  to  follow,  appear  strictly  according  to  the  equi- 
table claims  of  the  parties.  Old  possessions  not  determined  by  lawful 
forfeiture  for  rebellion  were  oonfirmed,  as  also  those  grants  which  had 
been  the  reoompenoe  of  service — some  too  of  forfeitures  which  were  re- 
linquiahed;  and  from  some  provision  was  made  for  innocent  Papists; 
while  several  classes  of  persona  implicated  in  rebdlions  speoifioally  de- 
eoribed  by  date,  were  excluded.  It  may  be  needless  to  say  that  auapicioo 
and  discontent  aoon  appeared  to  be  the  more  praninent  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed settlement.  An  Irish  parliament  was  called,  in  1661,  to  give  it  the 
sanction  of  law,  and  a  c<Hnmission  waa  ^pointed  for  ita  execution.  In 
this,  all  the  difficulties,  which  must  be  ooqjeotured  by  any  one  who  may 
have  followed  the  preceding  outline,  ensued.  Though  the  rights  of 
many  were  established  or  secured,  many  just  claims  were  doomed  to 
defeat,  by  intrigue  and  by  stretches  of  power,  and  also  by  entangleroenta 
ariaing  out  of  previous  settlement;  as  also,  further,  by  the  entire  de- 
ficiency of  land*  to  meet  many  claims, — thus  leaving  a  wide  acope  for 
litigation  and  oomplunt  to  go  into  the  sum  of  indigenous  disorder  and 
seelarian  animosity. 

Of  these  the  rough  and  troubled  succession  p-p^enta  little  variety, 
and  atiU  less  of  neoessarj  connecdon  with  the  auccesaion  of  hbtorinl 
eveota.     The  moat  notice  ^le  character  of  the  opening  of  James'i  ac- 
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ceauon,  is  the  repeal  twd  resumption  of  whatever  wu  done  hj  his  pre- 
decessor to  correct  or  amend  former  abuses,  or  to  reconcile  old  enmi- 
ties. Feebleneu  and  tyranny  were  unhappily  united  in  the  temper  of 
the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings.  His  accession  was  greeted  by  the  tri- 
umphant exultation  of  the  popish  faction  in  both  kingdoms.  The 
wavering  policy  of  Charles  long  continued  to  keep  up  an  intense  ex- 
(Htement  in  the  Romish  party  in  Ireland,  who  (not  quite  erroneously), 
considered  him  as  favourable  to  their  church,  and  looked  to  the  pros- 
pect of  a  future  intervention  in  their  favour.  The  open  adhesion  of 
his  brother  seemed  to  confirm  their  hopes,  and  gave  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
insurrection.  James  had  for  many  years  wholly  devoted  himself  to  the 
Bomish  &ith,  and  with  his  faroUier,  Charles,  secretly  cherished  the 
design  for  its  re- establishment  in  Iretaitd.  This  design  was  now 
openly  avowed.  Many  of  the  best-known  pagea  of  English  history 
tell  of  his  iMnduct  to  advance  this  scheme,  and  of  the  results,  fatal  to 
his  reign  and  to  his  race. 

His  accession  was  the  signal  for  exultation  among  his  popish  subjects 
in  Ireland,  and  for  a  considerable  exchange  of  the  feelings  of  either 
faction.  The  subdued  and  broken  spirit  of  repressed  disaSectiou 
caught  once  more  a  gleam  of  rabble  patriotism,  and  prepared  to  seiio 
the  homes  and  altars  of  their  Norman  lords:  these,  on  their  part, 
ohronk  from  outrage  and  prepared  for  defmce. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  accession  of  James  II.  was  the  conustent  winding  up  of  the 
general  policy  of  the  Stuart  line.  Despotism,  maintained  on  the  fallacious 
maxim  of  the  "  dii^e  right "  of  kings,  &Isely  interpreted,  was  eventually 
to  lead  on  the  true  and  final  establishment  of  British  freedom  on  its  oon- 
stitutionaJ  basis.  With  the  civil  wars,  suppressed  by  the  iron  hand  and 
genius  of  Cromwell,  were  swept  away  the  formal  and  legal  pretexts  of 
arbitrary  power ;  but  they  were  still  in  a  manner  invested  with  the 
sanctions  of  custom,  and  rendered  venerable  by  tradition.  The  Restor- 
ation insensibly  revived  many  an  old  prejudice,  which  there  was  little 
in  the  comparatively  tax  tyranny  of  the  royal  voluptuary  to  render 
hatefuL  Charles  was  too  sagacious,  and  too  regardless  of  all  that  did 
not  interfere  with  his  private  pleasure,  to  risk  any  decisive  course 
which  was  likely  to  give  public  offence.  Unlike  his  brother,  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  betrayed  into  peril  by  the  errors  of  superstition.  In 
common  with  James,  he  had  long  secretly  given  his  allegianoe  to  the 
Roman  See ;  and  they  had  concerted  the  means  to  steal  in  the  author- 
ity and  profession  of  the  Popish  church  into  Ireland,  where  it  seemed 
least  likely  to  meet  effectual  opposition. 

The  aooesaion  of  James  gave  a  strong  impube  to  his  popish  autijeota, 
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to  whom  it  wemed  to  carry  tba  anurance  ot  triumph  to  their  church, 
and  a  fiill  restoration  to  th«r  oUims. 

The  fint  atepa  of  the  new  government  promised  to  fulfil  tliese  ex- 
pectations, Ormonde  was  removed  irom  the  lieutenancy,  and  sub- 
stituted by  two  Lords  Justices,  who,  though  still  Protestant,  were 
regarded  as  popish  in  their  leanings.  James  was  aware  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  avoiding  the  excitement  of  the  Protestant  party,  by  any  harsh 
or  summary  display  of  his  intended  policy.  To  these  a  temporary  advan- 
tage was  thus  secured,  at  the  coat  nearly  of  a  popish  insurrection ;  but 
James,  profiting  by  favourable  appearances,  soon  gave  way  to  the  im- 
pulses of  his  arbitrary  nature  and  superstitious  (reed.  He  openly  declared 
and  acted  upon  his  scheme  to  employ  popish  officers  in  England ;  and  still 
more  decidedly  in  Ireland.  On  the  pretext  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
he  called  in  the  arms  of  the  militia.  The  general  terror  thus  produced, ' 
with  the  earnest  and  undisguised  exultation  of  the  Papists,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  inauguration  of  the  great  events  which  followed.  We 
cannot  afford  to  follow,  in  its  details,  the  course  of  those  measures  and 
their  immediate  consequences,  of  which  the  main  result  to  Ireland  was 
the  war  which  followed,  and  decided  the  mun  issue.  For  a  time  tiie  dis- 
arming of  the  militia  called  out  a  swann  of  bandits  from  their  deoa. 
Informers  filled  the  ear  of  authority  with  whispers  of  Protestant  con- 
spiracy or  private  treason.  The  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  was  sent  over  from 
the  kiDg  with  specions  instructions,  which  seemed  to  imply  equal  re- 
spect to  both  parties,  but  with  a  contrary  understanding,  fully  confirmed 
by  the  king's  policy  at  the  same  time  pursued  in  England.  Tyrconnel 
ordered  that  none  but  Boman  Catholics  should  be  allowed  in  the  army. 
It  was  openly  declared  among  them,  that  in  a  few  months  not  one  Protw- 
tant  should  remain  in  the  army,  and  that  the  ancient  proprietors  would 
thus  be  enabled  to  recover  their  lands.  Tyrconnel  was  vainly  opposed 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  saw  the  consequence  of  this  and  other  ex- 
tnvagast  proceedings.  Clarendon,  who  would  not  be  a  party  to  a  policy 
both  dangerous  and  dishonest,  was  soon  dismissed.  Sunderland  was 
appointed  in  his  room,  and  was  bribed  by  a  pension  from  Tyrconnel, 
whom  he  had  appointed  as  Lord  Deputy. 

Tyroonnet  was  in  one  respect  honest ;  he  was  a  sincere  ftnatie  in  his 
political  creed.  He  had  an  escape  from  the  carnage  of  Drogheda,  and 
carried  his  resentment  against  Cromwell  so  for  as  to  propose  to  be  his 
assassin ;  and  when  that  heroic  ofier  was  not  accepted,  it  was  succeeded 
by  a  like  threat  against  the  Duke  of  Ormonde.  He  was  noted  for  his 
utter  disregard  of  every  principle— a  liar  and  a  tyrant,  a  slanderer,  an^ 
politically  a  swindler — committing  public  and  private  wrong  on  any 
false  pretence.  We  should  apologize  for  this  summary  judgment;— it 
could  be  more  smoothly  conveyed  in  the  usual  course  of  historic  narra- 
tive, and  by  reference  to  the  usual  authentic  writers.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  on  to  consequences  which  leave  no  doubt  of  their  anteoedents. 

The  Irish  army  was  soon  a  fit  organization  for  the  designs  of  the 
royal  bigot,  and  for  the  ends  of  the  popish  party.  The  Protestants,  de- 
prived erf' their  arms,  were  driven  into  the  service  of  the  Prinoe  of  Orange. 
The  corporaiion  of  Dublin  waa,  with  the  same  design,  advised,  with 
threats,  to  resign  its  charter.  A  deputation  to  the  king  was  oon- 
tumeliously  rejected :  a  quo  warraxUo  issued,  and,  by  perversion  of 
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law,  dodded  against  thu  and  other  oorporationa.  Popish  corporatiotH 
were  established  in  their  room,  fitly  acoommodat«d  to  the  Bojal  mds. 

A  like  attempt  was  made  on  the  Univenity,  with  the  addition  of  a 
robbery  of  their  plate,  too  lawless  to  be  quit«  suooessful  in  the  end ; 
but  enough  to  leave  its  brand  on  the  intention. 

And  now  the  elements  of  the  hurricane,  irhiah  was  destined  to  sweep 
away  these  infamies  from  the  land,  were  fully  aronsed,  and  in  energetic 
activity ; — administrative  robbery,  military  victims,  judicial  favour, 
crime  unrestrained,  murder  at  will,  trade  at  an  end,  and  the  power 
and  patronage  of  the  Crown  wholly  devoted  to  die  dissolution  of  every 
law  of  civil  right  or  social  order. 

In  course  of  no  long  time,  by  the  proceedings  thus  briefly  sum- 
med, the  Protestants  were  so  completely  divested  of  all  civil  rights 
'aiid  legal  authority,  that  the  adverse  party  were  at  liberty  to  exercise 
tbeir  factious  and  aggressive  tendencies,  in  mutual  oontention.  While 
this  state  of  things  was  in  its  natural  progress  from  deep  to  deeper  dis- 
order, a  strong  reaction  was  fast  proceeding  in  England. 

It  is  needless  to  traoe  what  has  been  rendered  so  popularly  familiar 
as  James'  precipitate  career  in  the  design  to  effect  by  his  own  authori^ 
in  England,  the  same  course  of  perversion  which  he  had  more  sQCcess- 
fuUy  inaugurated  in  Ireland  by  his  servants.  He  was  interrupt«d  in  this 
rash  and  blind  oourse  by  intelligence  from  Tyrconnel,  received  tcom 
Amsterdam,  respecting  William's  design.  The  rumour  spread  rapidly 
in  Ireland,  and  awakened  on  either  side  a  general  excitement  of  hope 
and  terror;  and  the  hasty  arming  of  both  parties.  The  English  party 
proposed  to  seise  the  oaatle  of  Dublin  ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  rabble 
started  up,  calling  themselves  the  king's  soldiers,  and  were  maintained 
by  indiscriminate  plunder.  They  were  stoutly  resisted,  and  the  oonntry 
was  soon  filled  with  the  noise  of  party  strife. 

Under  such  auspices,  the  Protestant  party  were  soon  exposed  to 
plunder,  bothbystretohof  legal  wrong,  and  illegal  violence;  by  informers 
and  robbers  of  every  rank  and  order.  The  act  of  settlement  was  re- 
pealed by  a  Bill  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  An  act  of  attainder  was  also 
passed,  by  which  many  Protestants  who  had  retired  either  to  England 
or  to  take  service  ahrtmd,  were  condemned  to  the  penalties  of  death  and 
forfeiture,  unless  upon  surrender  within  a  limited  tame.  Those  who 
were  included  in  this  act  amount  to  2,461  persons  of  evoy  rank  and 
profession.  To  give  the  greater  efieot  to  this  atrocious  act,  it  was  con- 
cealed until  the  limit  of  the  time  assigned  for  indulgence  was  expired. 
It  was  discovered  by  an  accident,  and  the  cowardly  tyrant  owned  his 
shame  by  reproaching  his  Attorney  OtmeraL  for  an  encroachment  on 
the  royal  prerogative,  by  a  clause  which  excluded  the  power  of  pardon 
after  the  Ist  November  1689. 

In  Mie  meantime,  many  lesser  administrative  acts,  some  to  appease 
the  fears  and  suspicions  of  bis  English  subjects,  some  to  raise  money  by 
arbitrary  stretchee  of  prerogative  in  Ireland,  in  which  latter  offence 
against  people,  parliament,  and  even  his  own  advisers,  he  went  to  the 
most  extreme  and  arbitrary  lengths.  We  cannot  venture  to  state  in 
detul  his  swindling  device  to  raise  money  by  the  adultera^n  of  the 
current  coin,  or  the  cruel  and  base  refinement  upon  ^ud,  by  which 
(through  the  army)  he  contrived  to  tarn  the  impoverishing  oonsequenoe 
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agiinst  Protestant  traders,  or  the  oliniaz  of  dishonesty  bj  which  he 
bought  the  commodities  of  his  people  with  base  coin  and  turned  trader 
himself  on  the  goods  obtwned  b;  these  in&mous  devioea. 

To  heighten  the  confusion  snd  distress  thus  spread  by  these  itretebes 
of  tynnny  and  exaction,  the  report  of  a  massacre,  in  which  the  English 
were  to  be  exterminated  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  wa«  suddenly 
spread  in  every  direction,  by  anonymous  letters  directed  to  several 
gentlemen.  Soon  the  panic  became  general ;  the  memory  of  1641  was 
but  too  easily  recalled,  and  lived  sensibly  in  too  many  homes.  Many 
&milies  took  refuge  in  England ;  numben  in  fortiSed  towns.  In 
Ulster,  where  the  loyal  spirit  wu  strong,  and  the  Protestants  were 
more  numerous  and  united,  the  appeal  to  arms  was  soon  proposed ; 
arms  were  collected,  and  courses  of  a  defensive  nature  discussed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  while  much  wrong  was  in  coune  of 
perpetration  by  authority,  by  arbitrary  license,  by  lawless  violence ;  and 
much  preparation  for  sanguinary  strife,  shortly  to  break  forth,  was  on 
foot ;  the  report  of  Willi&m's  landing  at  Torbsy  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
every  party.  It  spread  consternation  among  the  Irish  party,  but  more 
especially,  it  paralyzed  the  official  plunderers,  who,  under  Tyrconnel'e 
protection,  robbed  all  parties  for  their  private  use,  or  fnv  the  royal 
coffer. 

To  that  greet  man,  the  cry  of  Protestant  England  was  now  directed. 
There,  too,  the  country  was  the  prey  of  two  great  footions,  though 
happily  the  public  mind  was  united  in  a  just  and  constitutional  sense 
of  the  national  interest,  and  of  the  dangers  to  freedom  and  religion 
from  the  abuse  of  prerogative.  Among  the  upper  ranks  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, the  spirit  of  faction  began  and  ended  ;  the  ordinary  contention 
of  party,  never  wanting  to  political  action,  then,  in  that  age  of  low 
political  morality,  turned  almost  exclusively  on  the  motives  of  personal 
ambition.  The  perilous  intrigues  which  were  soon  to  harass  and  ob- 
struct the  reforming  and  saving  efibrts  of  the  common  deliverer  wbt%,  for 
the  moment,  arrested  by  the  extremity  of  a  great  constitutional  danger, 
and  the  appeal  to  William  animated  every  voioe  that  carried  authority. 

William,  eu'nestly  intent  upon  the  urgent  necessities  of  a  great  con- 
test which  may  be  said  to  have  virtually  combined  the  interests  of 
Europe:  and  besides,  beset  by  the  difficulties  of  his  domestic  adminis- 
tration; where  he  had, 'with  insufficient  authority,  to  constrain  the 
factious  temper  of  a  frugal  people  to  the  support  of  a  great  war  and  to 
move  and  combine  hb  wavering  allies  in  the  Protestant  cause,  agunst  the 
"  most  Catholic  king  : "  William  naturally  felt  the  difficulty  of  decision 
between  many  present  exigencies  and  the  serions  obstacles  presented 
by  the  position  of  afbin  in  England.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not 
^1  to  discern  the  prospective  advantages  to  the  main  policy  of  his  life, 
to  be  derived  by  a  leader  of  European  war,  from  having  the  power  to 
wield  the  influence  and  authority  of  England. 

As  we  are  not  engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  England,  we  may 
briefly  say,  that  these  doubts  were  soon  decided,  William  was  per- 
suaded to  visit  England,  with  a  view  to  interfere  and  mediate  between 
bis  lather-in-law  and  his  oppressed  people ;  and  after  the  necessary 
preparation  he  landed  in  Torlmy,  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  in  1688.  The 
particnlars  of  his  reception  will  be  found  in  any  history  of  England. 
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We  h&ve  only  here  to  mention,  that  Kfl«r  a  short  indeoiuoD,  in  which 
fear  and  the  consoiouineu  of  wrong  predominated,  June*  took  flight 
into  France.  Having  for  some  previous  time  been  in  receipt  of  re- 
peated tetters  of  remonstrance  irom  both  William  and  Mary,  he  was  in 
full  possession  of  their  sense  of  his  conduct,  and  of  thair  wholly  op- 
posite principles.  He  ako  had  a  lively  conception  of  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm for  them,  and  scorn  against  himself;  the  oombination  was  too 
.much  for  bis  timid  spirit. 

In  Ireland  tite  fears  and  expectations  of  parties  changed  sides, 
while  their  mutual  animosity  continued  steady.  Each  party  had 
its  own  objects ;  some  to  retain  plunder,  some  to  obtain  redress. 
Patriotism,  the  standard  pretext  of  Irish  sedition  in  more  civilized 
times,  had  little  to  say  in  ^at  confusion  of  more  personal  and  meaner 
motives.  Men  of  more  lofty  nature,  known  for  ruling  wisdom  and 
virtue,  bad  been  carefully  put  aside  by  a  riiler  whose  most  fortunate 
qualiRcations  were  the  folly  which  disarmed  hia  despotic  temper,  and 
the  cowardice  which  removed  him  from  the  soene. 

William,  to  whom  all  eyes  were  turned,  was  yet  hampered  by  the 
numerous  and  perplexing  concerns  of  his  Engli^  afiiurs.  The  same 
bigotry  and  tyrannio  aims  which  had  confused  and  aggravated  the 
already  disordered  state  of  Ireland,  had  left  England  without  a  govern- 
ment, in  the  crisis  of  a  great  political  revolution.  Exposed  to  the 
opposite  influences  of  two  great  and  powerful  parties,  each  desirous  to 
assert  its  own  views  of  policy,  the  new  king  lay  under  disadvantages 
which  the  utmost  strength  of  his  sagacious  character  was  not  more 
than  equal  to  resist.  His  ignorance  of  the  language,  his  inexperience 
in  the  courses  of  internal  ndministration,  of  the  popular  temper,  and  more 
than  all,  of  the  public  men  through  whom  he  was  at  present  to  act,  all 
Itud  him  open  to  the  bolder  pressure  of  opposite  counsels.  There  was 
some  misarrangement  in  every  branch  of  administration;  every  public 
interest  was  more  or  less  to  be  rectified,  every  conoem  of  foreign 
policyto  be  guarded  and  provided  for ; — the  reader  will  call  to  mind 
that  William  was  then  the  great  arbitrator  of  the  freedom  of  Europe, 
no  less  than  of  English  and  Irish  liberties.  Months  were  at  least 
necessary  to  clear  him  from  the  embarrassment  of  these  exigencies, 
and  of  the  endeavours  of  party  to  hamper  his  powers  of  action. 
But  the  calculations  of  his  ambitious  (H"  party  counsellors  were  de- 
feated. In  the  cold  silent  bearing,  and  undemonstrative  aspect  and 
manner  of  William,  there  was  concealed  a  Leen,  lofty,  and  &r-seeing 
intellect,  and  a  judgment  guided  unerringly  by  right  principle  and 
the  love  of  truth.  His  knowledge  of  men  had  been  acquired  beyond 
the  narrow  arena  of  parliamenta  and  privy  councils — his  constitutional 
experience  in  the  oonoems  of  Europe,  where  he  was  recognised  as 
the  protector  and  the  great  leader  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  In 
England,  he  was  revered  both  for  the  near  alliance,  by  his  marriage, 
with  the  presumptive  heiress  to  the  throne,  and  by  the  high  authority 
of  his  character,  which  caused  him  to  be  r^^arded  by  the  oppressed 
subjects  of  his  tyrannical  and  bigoted  father-in-law,  as  the  centre  of 
appeal,  and  the  refuge  from  iniquitous  oppression  and  capricious  tamper- 
ing with  the  law  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

James,  as  the  reader  i«  aware,  had  taken  flight  at  the  approach  of  the 
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Prioce  of  Orange,  and  appeared  as  a  suppLiint  at  tbe  footstool  of  Louis, 
the  implacable  enemy  of  William,  and  found  in  him  a  ready  friend. 
From  him  lie  obtained  some  present  aid  in  money,  men,  and  ships, 
with  promise  of  more,  which  doubtless,  would  have  foUoired  any  iDat«rial 
prospect  of  success. 

The  ardour  of  the  confederates  oould  not  await  the  tardy  movements 
of  their  foreign  reinforcements ;  nor  were  the  English  au^oritiea  and 
ofHcers  of  William's  party  quite  remiss.  There  yet  existed  on  the 
British  side  no  regular  civil  or  military  organisation,  and  though  the 
preparation  of  war  was  on  every  side  in  active  motion,  there  was  no 
army  in  the  field,  no  certain  measure  of  attack  or  defeaoe.  There  was, 
as  ott%n  of  old,  the  momentary  pause  of  terror  or  distrust,  which  pre- 
cedes civil  n-ar.  There  were  the  yet  vivid  recollections  of  41 ;  there 
was  the  more  recent  experience  of  William's  heroic  achievements  in  the 
vindication  of  Europesn  freedom,  against  the  greatest  military  power 
of  the  age.  On  either  side,  the  formidable  powers  stood  yet  apart,  like 
Milton's  thunder-clouds,  prepared 

"  To  join  their  dufc  encounler  in  mid  air." 

This  preliminary  suspense  was  interrupted  by  the  seal  of  the 
restless  confederate  parties.  Collecting  their  scattered  bands,  they 
saw  the  advantage,  without  fully  measuring  the  possibility,  of  seising 
by  surprise  upon  tbe  imperfectly  garrisoned  towns.  In  the  mean- 
time, Tyrconnel  despatched  a  messenger  to  France  to  encourage  and 
hasten  the  proijeedings  of  James.  But  willing  to  deoeive  snd  toseoure 
his  own  retreat  by  a  double  inancBUvre,  he  treacherously  sent  a  contrary 
message  by  Lord  Mountjoy,  a  peer  in  the  English  interest,  to  assure 
the  fugitive  king  that  there  was  no  remaining  hope  for  him  ;  and 
advising  that  he  should  think  no  more  of  recovering  his  kingdom.  By  the 
other,  James  waa  privately  urged  to  hasten  his  preparations  and  his 
journey,  and  to  secure  Mountjoy.  This  nobleman  was  instantly  seised 
and  shut  up  in  the  Bastille. 

On  the  1st  of  February  James  left  St.  Germuns  on  his  way  to  Brest, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  5th.  Louis  presented  him  with  his  own 
cuirass,  and  bade  him  farewell,  saying,  "  The  best  wish  I  can  offer  is. 
that  I  may  see  you  no  more,"  a  wish  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  Iiouis 
supplied  2,500  soldiers,  with  a  fleet  of  15  sail,  manned  with  his  best 
sailors,  and  commanded  by  trusty  officers.  A^r  some  days'  delay  by 
stress  of  weather,  this  armament  reached  Kinsale  on  the  12th  of  March, 
and  after  passing  through  Cork,  James  made  his  way  to  Dublin. 

Arrived  in  Dublin,  he  found  few  who  were  not  of  his  own  zealous 
party,  the  priests,  and  those  who  looked  to  him  for  acquisition  of  lands, 
and  ascendency  of  religion.  He  was  met  on  his  approach  by  a  pro- 
cession of  ecclesiastics  bearing  the  emblems  and  objects  of  the  Romish 
worship.  He  convened  a  council  composed  of  a  few  of  the  Jacobite 
peers  who  still  adhered  to  his  cause,  with  some  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
and  French  officers. 

From  this,  he  published  such  declarations  as  he  supposed  might  for 
tbe  moment  operate  to  conciliate  his  opponents  by  political  equivocation. 
He  was  waited  upon  by  the  Protestant  bishop  and  clergy  of  Meath,  to 
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offer  their  oomplainta ;  they  vere  sMured  of  his  general  protection  for 
the  rights  of  tU,  in  their  relig:ion  and  propertj.  Having  called  a  parlia- 
ment, to  which  he  announced  bb  regard  to  the  rights  of  oonscienoe,  he 
eonscDted  to  the  repeal  of  the  aol  of  settlement,  thus  depriving  the 
Scottish  and  English  Protestants  of  the  security  for  their  lands.  In 
virtue  of  this  repeal,  immediate  measures  of  spoliation  were  at  once  oom.- 
menoed,  and  armed  squadrons  were  detached  to  effect  the  forcible 
ejectment  of  Protestant  proprietors ;  and,  so  far  as  this  power  of  robbery 
extended,  there  was  a  universal  course  of  seizure  and  forcible  possession 
pursued,  irrespectively  of  all  consideration  bnt  force. 

The  Protestant  churches  were  in  like  manner  seiced,  and  transferred 
to  the  Bomish  priests ;  and,  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  tyrant^s  pro- 
fessed respect  for  the  rights  of  oonadenoe,  Protestants  were  forbidden 
to  assemble  for  worship  or  for  any  purpose,  on  penalty  of  death.  Jamea 
was  aoon  called  away  by  the  pressure  of  less  encouraging  raroum- 
stances,  to  the  north  where  the  Protestants  still  retained  a  front  at 


It  was  the  obvious  interest  of  the  Jacobites  to  secure  poMcssion  of 
the  forts  and  garrison  towns.  In  December  1668  a  strong  regiment, 
purely  Irish,  had  been  sent  by  Tyrconnel  to  ocoupy  Londonderry,  It 
so  happened,  that  when  this  force  had  reached  a  neighbouring  village,  a 
Mr.  Philips  having  observed  its  character,  and  appr^cnding  its  destine- 
tion,  sent  off  immediate  notice  to  the  magistrates.  The  r^ment  of 
Tyrconnel  had  just  come  in  sight,  and  the  dismay  of  the  citisens  was  not 
yet  allayed,  when  a  party  of  thirteen  youths,  "  prentice  boys  of  Derry," 
acting  at  the  instigation  of  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  rushed 
to  the  Ferry  gatM,  to  which  the  enemy  were  approaching.  Having 
seized  upon  the  keys,  they  raised  and  secured  the  drawbridge,  and 
looked  the  gate.  This  act,  with  the  spirited  appeal  of  David  Cainu,  the 
gentleman  referred  to,  and  some  officers  who  joined  in  rallying  the  peo- 
ple, awakened  the  resolution  of  the  citizens  to  exclude  the  regiment. 
After  an  arrangement  had  been  come  to  by  which  a  force  was  admitted 
there  of  a  more  Protestant  character,  a  feeble  garrison  yet  remained 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Lundy,  who,  though  nominally  com- 
manding for  King  William,  had  secretly  resolved  to  betray  the  city  to 
James.  Aa  the  magiatrnCes  and  civic  authorities,  in  their  first  alarm, 
hesitated  as  to  the  safe  course,  and  in  their  perplexity  were  confused 
and  inactive,  Lundy  seized  the  occasion  to  tlirow  a  damp  on  their  re- 
■olution  by  insidious  representations  of  the  inutility  and  danger  of  re- 
sistance. Happily  his  drift  was  shrewdly  conjectured;  he  was  under- 
stood ;  and  as  a  reaction  was  soon  exdted  by  the  loyal  remonstrances 
of  more  determined  spirits,  he  was  expelled  from  the  tewn, 

James  presently  appeared  with  his  army  before  the  walls,  oonfldent 
that  hb  summons,  with  the  formidable  appearance  of  his  forces,  would 
awe  the  garrison  to  a  surrender.  He  was  fired  upon  &om  the  walls, 
and  after  eleven  days,  retired,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  De 
Bosen,  the  commander  of  the  French  troops.  Then  followed  a  siege 
memorable  for  the  extreme  and  prolonged  sufferings  of  the  citizens,  and 
for  the  patient  fortitude  with  which  they  were  endured.  Of  Oie  many 
recorded  instances  of  the  like  extremities,  none  have  been  known  to 
exceed  those  of  Londonderry.    Some  of  the  detuls  we  shall  meet  in 
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the  hbtory  of  Walker,  wlio  commanded.  TheM  suffering!  irere  aggra- 
vated by  the  gloomy  addition  of  hope  deferred ;  the  fleet,  with  atorea 
and  reinforeementa  for  their  relief,  was  unable  to  approach,  having 
failed  to  force  the  boom  which  the  besiegers  bad  fastened  acroaa  the 
narrow  part  of  Lougb  Foyle.  After  hovering  for  a  few  days  in  sight 
of  the  famishing  multitudes,  this  fleet  disappeared,  leaving  them  for  a 
few  more  terrible  days  to  famine  and  despair.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
the  invention  of  romance  to  add  a  horror  to  this  half-told  tale  of 
human  endurance;  yet  such,  in  cruel  reality,  there  was  added;  the 
population  of  the  surrounding  country  were  swept  together  from  their 
homes  and  crowded  within  the  lioes  of  the  besieging  host,  under  the 
city  waits,  to  entreat  for  shelter  and  food  from  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours within,  adding  thus  their  cries  and  sufferings  to  the  disease  and 
fiunine  of  those  who  felt  the  wretchedness  they  could  not  relieve. 

Happily,  at  length,  this  interval  of  horror  was  broken  by  one  more 
glimpse  of  the  fleet  sailing  up  the  Lough,  The  hope  thus  awakened 
was  DO  longer  vain.  The  boom  gave  way  before  the  foremoat  prow, 
and  the  long-desired  fleet  sailed  in,  to  cheer  the  despairing  crowd,  and 
carry  discouragement  and  irresolution  to  the  besieging  force.  Within 
the  walls  no  less  than  eight  thousand  had  died  within  the  four  months, 
during  which  these  heroic  men  had  endured  and  braved  all  the  fierce 
extremities  of  privation  and  danger,  with  a  constancy  never  excelled. 

It  was  DOW,  OD  the  last  mentioned  event,  felt  by  De  Bosen,  the 
French  commander,  that  any  further  prosecution  of  the  siege  wv  but 
a  hopeless  waste  of  time.  He  broke  up  his  encampment  in  great  morti- 
flcation ;  baffled  and  defeated  in  all  his  efforts  by  a  feeble  and  undis- 
ciplined garrison,  rather  citizens  than  soldiers,  and  deficient  in  the 
munitioDs  of  war,  commanded  by  a  few  presbyterian  clergy,  under  the 
guidance  of  Bev.  George  Walker,  the  rector  of  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Dooagbmore. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Protestants  of  Enniskillen,  who  had  still  kept 
their  town  against  many  attempts  at  surprise,  sallied  out  in  forc^  and 
marched  against  a  strong  party  of  the  Irish,  commanded  by  Macarthy. 
They  came  up  with  them  at  Newtown  Butler,  and,  after  a  fierce  en- 
counter, routed  them  with  a  slaughter  of  3,000  men. 

On  the  12th  August  1689,  Schomberg  entered  Carrickfergus  Bay 
with  90  vessels  and  10,000  men.  His  troops  were  badly  appointed. 
The  expedition  was  hurried,  and  it  is  likely  that  reliance  on  the  weak- 
ness  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  somewhat  appeared  to  render  haste  more 
important  than  force;  devastation  and  pillage  were,  it  was  thought,  the 
niain  danger  to  be  arrested.  In  this,  it  soon  appeared  there  was  some 
mistake.  Having  landed,  Schomberg  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Carrick- 
fergus, into  which  Uacarthy  had  thrown  himself  with  the  remnant  of 
liis  army,  amounting  to  2,600  men.  The  siege  lasted  four  days,  aAet 
which  the  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  arms,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  soldiery,  who  were  hardly  restrained  from 
attacking,  but  oould  not  be  prevented  from  disarming  them. 

From  thb  town  the  general  marched  towards  the  neighbourhood  of 
CarlingfordandDundalk.  He  encamped  in  an  unwholesome  situation, 
among  fens  and  morasses,  where  his  army  was  exposed  to  considerable 
privations,  and  soon  b^ao  to  show  the  e&cts  of  the  damp  and  pestilen- 
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tialur.  Theu-myofJftiDeasoon  appeared  in  sight,  tichomberg's  soldiers 
were  id  no  condition  to  fight;  worn  by  fatigue,  sickness,  privation,  and 
reduced  in  number,  it  was  seen  that  they  could  not  fail  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  enemy's  vastly  superior  numbers.  On  the  other  side,  James' 
genera],  De  Bosen,  who,  fortunately  for  the  English,  was  not  aware  of 
their  helpless  condition,  awaited  their  attack,  and  from  its  delay,  only  in- 
ferred that  Schomberg  "  wanted  something."  His  judicious  respect  for 
an  English  army  convinced  him  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  the 
attack  which  was  urged  by  the  inconsiderate  James,  end  he  drew  off 
his  troops  to  Dund&lk,  while  Scliomberg  fortified  bis  camp  od  the 
grounds. 

He  was  in  no  condition  for  effective  action,  and,  of  necessity,  was  con- 
strained to  await  a  reinforcement,  which  he  expected  with  his  artillery 
and  cavalry,  in  order  to  proceed  in  pursuit  of  Jsmes. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  parliament  loudly  expressed  Ua  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  conduct  of  this  war,  and  King  WilUam,  harassed  by 
complaints  which  were  in  a  great  measure  factious,  announced  his  re- 
solution to  take  the  command  in  person. 

William  landed  at  Carrtckfergus  on  the  14th  June  1690,  attended 
by  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  many  of  the 
English  nobility,  and  after  half  an  hour  proceeded  in  Schorobcrg's 
carriage  to  Belfast.  While  this  event  had  been  anxiously  expected  by  his 
friends  in  Ireland,  Schomberg's  army  had  regained  its  spirits  and  been 
reinforced  from  England,  and  also  joined  by  the  heroic  Enniskillenera. 
These  gallant  men  liad,  to  the  number  of  1,400,  encountered  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  at  Cavan  with  4,000  Irish,  whom  they  put  to  flight  at  the 
first  charge.  Seven  thousand  Danes,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince 
of  Wirtemberg,  had  landed  in  Belfast  to  join  the  English  army,  and,  on 
both  sides,  the  arrangements  for  a  more  regular  and  extensive  scale  of 
proceeding  were  in  course  of  active  preparation.  Schomberg  was 
supplying  his  garrisons ;  and  James  had  received  5,000  French  soldiers 
under  Count  Lauzun.  Of  this  reinforcement,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
and  should  be  remembered,  that  it  was  commissioned  with  the  insidious 
design  to  secure  Ireland  for  the  French  king.  James  had  soon  reason 
to  be  tired  of  the  alliance,  as  he  was  treated  with  insolent  superiority 
by  Lauzun,  and  utter  disregard  by  his  troops. 

Tlie  arrival  of  King  William  spread  universal  rejoicing  among  the 
English,  and  io  the  army.  Prom  Belfast  he  advanced  to  Liaburn.  His 
first  act  was  to  order  an  annual  charge  of  £1,200  on  the  customs  of 
Belfast,  in  favour  of  the  northern  dissenting  ministers,  who  had  acted 
and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  order.  He  gave  directions 
for  immediate  action ;  and  when  his  military  adviser  suggested  more 
deliberate  proceedings,  he  answered,  "  I  came  not  to  Ireland  to  let  the 
grass  grow  under  my  feet."  The  army  was  much  inspirited  by  his  energy, 
and  the  earnest  activity  with  which  he  rode  through  their  ranks  in- 
specting everything  for  himself.  He  lodged  in  his  camp,  and  spent  bis 
day  in  looking  to  the  comforts  of  his  men.  He  had  been  six  days  thus 
engaged,  while  James  was  stili  consoling  himself  with  the  delusion  that 
he  was  yet  only  striving  with  an  English  faction.  He  was  undeceived  at 
last,  by  the  alarming  intelligence  that  William  was  on  his  march  to 
meet  him.     He  arrnnged  his  affuirs  in  Dublin,  and  marched  out  with 
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6,000  French  to  join  hii  Irish  force,  eooamped  on  th«  bulla  of  the 
Boyne,  atid  amounting  to  33,000  men. 

He  WBi  non  gronn  weary  of  suspense.  Mid  fully  detennined  to  try 
the  huard  of  &  battle.  His  more  considerate  officers,  who  could  more 
coolly  weigh  the  chances  on  either  side,  strongly  urged  a  contrary 
advice  ;  they  represented  that  a  large  reinforcement  was  to  be  soon  ex- 
pected  from  France,  and  only  then  awaited  the  departure  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  from  the  coast;  that  the  disorders  in  England  must  im- 
mediately require  the  presence  of  William ;  and  a  very  short  delay  would 
be  of  advantage,  for  thebetterdisdplineof  their  army.  James,  governed 
by  the  wilfulness  of  his  temper,  obstinately  rejected  all  such  counsels, 
and  declared  hb  resolution  to  "  strike  one  stroke  for  his  crown."  He  had 
not  long  to  wait  tor  the  desired  occasion. 

The  deobioD  was  no  less  a  matter  of  earnest  anxiety  to  William, 
whose  mind  was  bent  on  more  important  interests  elsewhere.  He 
directed  his  march  to  the  same  scene  of  action,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
June,  1690,  moved  his  army  towards  the  river  Boyne.  He  led  his  ad- 
vanced guard  to  a  hill  two  miles  west  of  Drogheda,  to  reconnoitre  his 
enemy.  From  this  height  he  saw  the  town  occupied  strongly  with  an  Triah 
force.  Eastward,  on  the  farther  banks  of  the  river,  lay  the  hostile  en- 
campment, flanked  on  the  left  by  a  morass  ;  in  their  front  the  fords  of 
the  Boyne,  defended  by  breastworks. 

Anxious  to  gun  a  nearer  view,  he  approached  a  risingground  opposite 
to  Oldbridge,  where  he  sat  down  with  bis  officers  to  rest,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  consultation  upon  the  method  of  crossing  the  ford,  and  the 
position  for  his  battery.  On  the  opposite  bank,  James'  officers,  Ber- 
wick, Sarsfleld,  and  Tyrconnel,  with  other  o£Bcers,  appeared  riding,  and 
by  their  movements  showed  their  discovery  of  the  king's  party.  Pre- 
sently a  small  cavalry  detachment  made  ita  appearance  opposite  the 
king's  position,  and  immediately  retired,  after  having  first  deposited  two 
field  pieces  of  artillery  under  cover  of  a  hedge.  William  divined  the 
purpose  of  this  manoeuvre,  and  mounted  his  horse  :  there  succeeded  an 
immediate  discharge  of  one  gun  from  the  hedge.  It  killed  a  man  nearly 
on  a  line  with  the  king,  and  two  horses.  Another  shot  followed,  struck 
the  ground,  rose  and  grazed  the  king's  shoulder,  slightly  wounding 
.  him.  As  some  confusion  in  his  suite  became  thus  visible,  a  loud  shout  of 
triumph  rose  from  the  other  side,  and  before  the  impression  could  be 
counteracted,  the  report  of  his  being  slain  was  carried  to  Dublin,  and 
thence  to  Paris,  where  the  news  was  received  with  triumph,  and  cele- 
brated by  a  discharge  of  cannon.  William  rode  through  his  army  to 
dispel  the  alarm. 

Late  at  night  he  summoned  his  officers,  and  announced  his  design  to 
pass  the  fords  opposite,  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Schomberg  strongly 
remonstrated,  but  he  adhered  to  his  plan  of  attack,  which  was  to  cross 
the  Boyne  early,  in  three  places.  Having  settled  the  details  of  the 
attack,  he  rode  with  torches  through  the  camp,  visiting  all  the  posts. 

Early  next  morning  he  sent  his  right  wing,  led  by  Count  Schomberg 
and  General  Douglas,  forward  to  secure  the  bridge  of  Slane,  where 
acme  fords  had  been  ascertained,  Duke  Schomberg  was  directed  to  lead 
the  centre  in  front,  and  William  was  to  lead  the  left  over  a  ford  near 
the  town. 
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Count  Schomberg*  croawd  without  opposition,  except  from  a  regiment 
of  dragcKma,  which,  after  severe  loss,  gave  nay.  The  Count  advanced 
on  the  enemy,  nho  were  before  him  in  two  lines,  over  a  field  heavily  ob- 
structed by  deep  ditches  in  front,  with  a  morass  beyond,  such  as  to 
wholly  interrupt  the  advance  of  the  oavaliy.  The  foot  soldiers,  how- 
ever, were  ordered  to  advance,  and  went  forward  boldly  through  all 
these  obstacles ;  while  the  dragoons  found  their  way  round  on  the  right. 
The  enemy  looked  on  for  a  time  in  silent  suspense  and  no  little  wonder, 
on  a  proceeding  which  gave  clear  proof  of  Uie  firmness  and  formidable 
oourage  of  the  approaching  enemy ;  and  hardly  awaiting  their  approach, 
turned,  in  panic  flight,  and  were  pursued  with  severe  loss  towards 
Duleek. 

The  centre,  under  Duke  Sohomberg,  met  with  no  resistance  until  they 
had  reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  were  wading  nearly  breast  high 
ID  the  water,  when  a  hot  fire  from  the  lines  and  the  houses  met  their  ad- 
vance. They  suffered  small  loss,  and  pressing  rapidly  on,  gained  the 
bank,  and  drove  the  enemy  before  them.  Fresh  battalions  of  Irish 
came  up  and  were  repulsed  in  five  suooeasive  attacks. 

There  then  occurred  a  turn  in  the  fight.  A  charge  led  by  General 
Hamilton  was  repulsed  by  the  Dutch,  who,  while  yet  in  some  disarray, 
were  attacked  with  fury  by  a  strong  party  of  Irish  oavalry,  and  com- 
pelled tq  give  way  in  disorder.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  but  it  spread 
confusion  among  the  Dutch  ranks.  The  French  Huguenots  in  William's 
centra,  were  cut  up  severely  by  the  Irish,  and  Caillemote,  their  gatlRot 
leader,  was  slain.  Duke  Schomberg,  witnessing  the  confusion,  rushed 
into  the  stream  and  rallied  the  French  line.  He  pointed  to  their 
countrymen  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  exclaimed, "  Come  on,  gentlemen, 
there  are  your  persecutors."  He  had  hardly  spoken  when  he  was  struck 
by  a  mnsket-bdl  and  dropped  dead.  It  is  believed  that  the  fatal  shot 
w«s  from  his  own  lines ;  in  the  hot  struggle  that  succeeded  his  charge, 
he  had  got  entangled  in  the  enemy's  retreat,  and  was  borne  with  them 
under  the  fire  of  his  own  soldiers.  In  the  same  furious  melte,  George 
Walker  also  met  his  end.  A  short  pause  now  took  place.  In  the 
foremost  ranks  of  either  party  there  was  some  disorder,  in  which  the 
fierce  confusion  of  the  foremost  combatants  on  either  ude  had  some- 
what mixed  their  ranks. 

William  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  which  was 
composed  exclusively  of  cavalry,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  river  not  far 
above  Drogheda.  In  crossing  his  charger  had  been  forced  to  swim,  and 
had  been  almost  lost  in  the  mud.  At  this  conjuncture  he  brought  up 
with  him  the  left  wing.  He  was  soon  seen  in  front,  sword  in  hand,  and 
urging  the  attack.  The  sight  gave  renewed  impulse  to  his  men.  The 
Irish  ranks  gave  way,  but  rallied,  and  returning,  charged  so  fiercely  as 
to  force  the  English  to  give  ground.  The  king,  with  the  coolness 
which  never  deserted  him,  rode  up  to  the  Enniskillenen  and  asked 
them  "  What  t^ey  would  do  for  him;"  they  came  on  with  him,  and 
received  the  enemy's  fire.  They  were  joined  by  a  Dutch  company,  and 
both  sides  closed  in  a  fierce  hand  to  hand  struggle.  Here  the  king 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  hottest  soenes  of  the  encounter,  and  had  many 
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escapes.  The  soldiers,  thus  led,  were  inflamed  to  double  ardour,  and 
could  not  be  long  withstood.  The  field  was,  for  the  momeut,  bravely  con- 
tested, in  spite  of  a  desperate  but  disorderly  charge,  led  on  by  Oeneral 
Hamilton ;  the  Irish  finally  gave  way,  and  Hamilton  waa  made  prisoner. 
He  was  asked  by  the  king,  would  the  Irish  fight  more?  "Upon  my 
honour,"  said  he,  "  I  believe  they  will,  for  they  have  a  good  body  of 
horse."  William  calmly  eyed  the  man  who  bad  betrayed  him,  in 
the  communications  with  Tyrconoel,  and  contemptnoosly  excUiined, 
"  Hononr ! — your  honour  1 " 

Had  William  been  slain,  or  had  this  decisive  struggle  turned  in  favonr 
of  the  Irish  army,  there  seems  no  reason  for  the  conjecture  that  Count 
Lauiun  would  have  improved  the  advantages  for  his  own  master,  any 
more  tiian  that  he  looked  on  James  as  a  cypher  in  the  account.  He 
now  advised  his  retreat.  James  sought  refuge  in  Duleek,  protected  by 
Sanfield's  cavalry.  William  lost  £00  men  in  this  crowning  fight.  Of 
the  Irish,  1,500  were  slain.  Lauiun  kept  his  French  troops  whole  for 
Jame^  protection  in  the  retreat,  which  from  the  first  he  anticipated. 

James  arrived  in  Dublin,  in  the  shame  and  despair  of  a  discomfiture 
which  dosed  his  proapects.  There  bis  party  were  confidentiy  looking 
out  for  his  triumph;  and,  in  their  disappointment,  first  thought  of  re- 
venge on  those  who  were  yet  in  their  power.  0£Bcial  authority  yet  lay 
in  the  hands  of  James'  friends,  and  they  were  bent  on  vindictive  pro- 
ceedings of  every  kind.  It  is  the  mitigating  allowance  due  to  James' 
character  that,  fool  and  tyrant  though  he  was,  he  strenuously  deprecated 
all  vengeful  and  vain  stepi.  He  advised  submission,  and  represented 
William's  humane  and  merciAit  character  as  the  safest  ground  of  re- 
liance. He  made,  however,  one  excuse  for  his  own  disgrace,  equally 
needless  and  false ;  his  Irish  subjects,  he  affirmed,  had  deserted  him  in 
the  moment  of  trial,  and  turned  their  backs  on  an  enemy  they  might 
have  conquered.  The  false  and  ungrateful  calumny  drew  upon  him  a 
retort,  which  has  passed  into  history.  "  But  change  kings,"  said  Sara- 
field,  sometime  afterwards,  "and  we  will  fight  the  battle  again." 

As  we  desire  to  close  in  this  chapter  the  succession  of  events  which 
complete  the  history  of  this  war,  we  will  but  slightly  sum  the  immedi- 
ate incidents  which  followed  in  Dublin.  The  Frotestuit  party,  oppressed 
and  humiliated  by  the  Irish,  now  felt  it  to  be  their  turn,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  a  violent  retaliation,  when  Fitigerald  took  a  timely  alarm. 
A  party  of  Irish,  still  believing  in  the  success  of  James,  and  excited  by 
the  rumoured  approach  of  a  party  of  their  associates,  had  set  fire  to  the 
■ubarbftu  houses.  Fitigerald  canaedthe  flames  to  be  extinguished  ;  he 
rushed  among  a  rabble  who  were  breaking  into  Sarsfield's  house,  and, 
by  entreaty  and  threat,  restrained  their  violence.  He  sent  messengers 
to  the  king  to  ask  for  ud,  and  to  hurry  his  presence.  William,  who 
waa  approaching  slowly,  sent  forward  some  troops  of  horse,  and  pre- 
sently encamped  at  Finglast. 

From  thence  he  visited  the  city,  and  returned  thanks  at  Patrick's 
GathcdraL  Betuming  to  his  camp,  he  received  a  deputation  from  the 
Protestant  clergy,  whom  he  assured  of  protection.  He  published  at 
the  same  time  a  general  amnesty  for  tii  people  who  should  remain 
quietly  at  home  and  surrender  their  arms.  The  tenants  of  those  pro- 
prietiMv  who  were  not  impUoatnd  in  the  Jaootuto  party,  were  ordered  to 
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pay  their  reats  to  the  landlord  ;  those,  nhose  landlords  bad  engaged  in 
the  rebellion,  were  directed  to  reserve  the  payment  for  further  orders. 
CDmrnisaioQers  were  appointed  to  seiee  the  estates  of  those  who  con- 
tinued in  arms.  Those  gentlemen,  after  the  custom  of  commissioDerv, 
executed  their  truat  with  little  discrirainatjon  and  less  mercy,  thus,  in 
no  small  degree,  contributing  to  keep  the  rebellion  alive. 

William,  whose  English  and  continental  interests  now  called  for  his 
presence,  became  earnestly  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  His  force 
ITU  wasted,  and  his  means  reduced.  He  marched  southivard,  and  lay 
before  Waterford,  which  at  first  refused  to  yield  to  his  summons  ;  but 
after  a  few  days'  parley,  yielded  on  favourable  terms;  the  garrison  bein^ 
allowed  to  march  out  unarmed.  He  proceeded  to  Duncannon  fori. 
There  a  determined  resistance  had  been  planned  ;  but  this  design  was 
abandoned  on  the  appearance  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  fleet  in  the 
Suir,  on  which  the  fort  was  surrendered.  The  appearanoe  of  a  Trench 
fleet  on  the  English  coast,  and  the  report  of  a  Imttle  lost  by  his  allies, 
gave  William  some  alarm,  and  for  a  moment  determined  him  to  leave 
for  England.  He  was  soon  relieved,  by  hearing  of  the  departure  of  the 
French,  and  by  learning  that  the  report  of  the  battle  was  an  exaggera- 
tion, and  altered  his  plans. 

He  now  learned  that  the  town  of  Wexford  had  voluntarily  declared 
for  him.  Limerick,  a  city  of  great  strength,  and  containing  the  main 
force  of  the  Jacobite  party,  still  held  out  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  a 
peace.  Thither  he  now  bent  his  course,  much  shortened  in  force  and 
in  the  materials  of  war ;  and,  as  he  soon  learned,  in  time.  He  encamped 
before  the  city,  but  was  compelled  to  wait  for  his  battering  train,  which 
was  yet  on  its  way  irom  Dublin-  But  these  circumstances  being  made 
known  to  Sarsfield  by  a  deserter,  he  planned  a  night  sortie  to  intercept 
the  party.  The  surprise  was  successful ;  the  artillery  was  aeized,  the 
guns  were  filled  with  povrder,  their  muxiles  turned  down  into  the  earth, 
and  a  train  laid  by  which  they  were  blown  up.  The  report,  heard  over 
the  Province,  sufficiently  apprised  William  of  his  loas.  He  had  with 
him  but  ft  few  field-pieces,  and  waa  farced  to  submit  to  a  further  im- 
patient delay.  His  next  step  was  to  send  for  some  guns  to  Waterford. 
When  they  reached  his  camp  he  opened  fire  upon  the  city  walls ;  a 
breach  was  soon  effected,  and  a  party  told  off  for  the  assault.  These, 
in  their  Qrst  assault,  drove  the  enemy  before  them ;  the  supporting  party 
stopped,  according  to  their  orders,  at  the  counterscarp,  but  the  stormers 
pressed  on.  It  had  not  been  foreseen  that  the  defenders  would  have  so 
soon  given  way ;  the  stormers,  thus  isolated,  received  a  deadly  discharge 
from  the  city  on  every  8ide,aDd  the  garrison, rallying  in  force,  surrounded 
them  i  the  ground  was  soon  heaped  with  dead,  and  tiie  survivors  were 
pressed  on  by  soldiers  and  armed  ciliEens,  and  even  by  the  women, 
intoxicated  with  fury.  For  three  hours,  cannon,  musketry,  pike,  and 
sword,  did  their  work,  till  stone  and  street  ran  with  blood,  and  the 
assailants  had,  between  killed  and  wounded,  lost  a  thousand  men. 
William  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter,  and 
ordered  a  retreat.  The  army  called  loudly  to  renew  the  assault,  and 
the  city  might  have  been  won  at  tlie  cost  of  many  hundred  lives. 

But  the  king's  considerate  mind  was  otherwise  moved  by  several 
pressing  considerations.     His  army  was  wasted  by  loss  of  men,  by  pri- 
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vations,  and  by  disease,  and  the  rainy  season  waa  impending.  The 
roads  would  soon  be  deep  and  unfit  for  his  beavy  baggage  and  artillery. 
With  these  considerations  his  mind  was  strongly  impressed  irith  an  in- 
creasing anxiety  about  his  English  a^rs.  He  determined  to  raise  the 
siege  and  commit  to  De  Ginckle  the  task  of  ending  the  war.  He  led 
the  army  to  Clonmel,  and  with  Prince  George,  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  others,  he  repaired  to  Waterford  and  embarked  for  England. 

Cork  and  Kinsale  were  soon  reduced  by  Marlborough,  who  volun* 
teered  his  services  on  condition  of  receiving  command  of  a  small  force, 
and  was  accepted  by  William.  These  exploits,  conducted  with  the 
ability  of  this  illustrious  commander,  demand  no  detail,  as  they  were 
attended  with  no  unusual  result,  and  met  no  impediment  sufficient  to 
claim  our  space.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  enabled  De  Ginckle  to 
take  steps  for  retiring  into  winter  quarters. 

The  Irish  garrison  in  Limerick  were  much  elated  by  their  recent 
succoM,  and  began  to  form  immense  projects  for  an  expedition  to  attack 
the  Pale,  and  drive  the  English  from  the  laud.  The  French  general 
in  that  city,  disgusted  with  his  allies,  who  repud  his  contempt  with 
suspicion  and  hate,  now  withdrew  his  force  and  joined  other  parties  of 
his  countrymen.  The  sole  command  of  the  Irish  remained  with  the 
gallant  Sarsfield. 

During  the  winter  season,  though  the  fury  of  war  slept,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  was  not  one  of  rest.  The  irregular  Irish  troops 
resolved  themselves  into  plundering  bands,  and  infested  every  corner. 
The  original  Celtic  population,  of  which  but  a  scanty  remnant  now 
exists  in  the  south  and  west,  was  then  still  numerous,  and  unreclaimed 
from  their  primitive  state.  Among  these  there  was  no  safety  for  th« 
peaceful  or  the  civilized.  They  were,  like  the  Indian  of  the  forest  and  the 
prairie,  a  fierce  race,  and  are,  tike  them,  worn  to  a  melancholy  remnant. 
They  have  transmitted  to  the  mixed  race  which  has  followed,  som«  fiery 
virtues  and  some  no  less  lively  defects,  doubtless  a  great  improvement, 
though  not  without  some  primitive  traces  of  the  otden  time.  But  we 
are  digressing  in  our  haste,  and  the  subject  b  yet  to  recur. 

The  winter  was  disturbed  by  the  plunders  and  the  violences  of  both 
parties.  The  soldiers  were  ill-paid  and  mutinous.  De  Ginckle  had  a 
struggle  to  keep  his  army  together.  But  as  the  season  of  distress 
advanced,  he  received  succour  and  supplies.  He  saw  reason  to  regret 
that  he  had  not  secured  the  passes  of  the  Shannon,  by  which  his  army 
would  have  been  oompara^vely  protected  from  the  depredation  of 
roving  beggars  and  wandering  bandits,  who  watched  their  opportunity 
to  cut  off  any  unfortunate  stragglers  from  the  camp. 

His  campaign  opened  with  an  important  suoceas.  The  fort  of  Balli- 
more  lay  in  a  convenient  position  for  whoever  might  possess  it ;  it  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  enemy,  and  garrisoned  with  a  thousand  men. 
It  was  summoned,  and  refused  to  submit.  But  when  the  general  sent 
a  strong  party  with  boats  on  the  river  to  assail  its  more  undefensible 
side,  the  governor  submitted  at  discretion,  and  the  garrison  were  made 
prisoners.  The  main  present  object  of  De  Ginckle  wat  the  si^e  of 
Athlone ;  he  thus  secured  a  safe  and  convenient  position  of  strength  in 

On  the  18th  of  Jane,  he  reconnoitred  the  town  from  an  eminence 
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within  a  feir  miles,  and  saw  the  position  of  the  IriBh  snny  beyond,  on 
a  narrow  elevation  between  two  bogs.  De  Oinckle's  army  was  nest  day 
moved  forward,  and  the  Irish,  who  lined  the  hedges,  retirinff  before 
him,  poured  into  the  town.  He  presently  opened  his  fire  upon  the 
walls,  where  the  breach  of  last  year's  attack  had  been  imperfectly  re- 
paired. A  practicable  breach  was  soon  made,  ttnd  the  general  directed 
an  assault.  The  enemy  retired  before  his  stormere  after  a  short  struggle, 
and  retired  in  panic  and  in  such  oonfasion,  that  many  were  precipitated 
into  the  river.  The  assailants,  however,  soon  came  to  a  stop.  The 
bridge  had  been  broken  in  the  former  siege,  and  was  only  passable  by 
planks  laid  across  the  chasm  upon  the  central  arch.  The  ford  was  deep, 
and  the  English  were  forced  to  a  stand-still  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
oppoMta  side.  De  Qiuckle  contrived  to  have  [^nks  laid  down  over  the 
broken  arch,  but  before  he  could  avail  himself  of  this  resouroe,  it  was 
frustrated  by  a  daring  feat.  A  party  of  the  enemy  rushed  forward  to 
cast  down  the  planks  from  this  broken  arch  ;  they  were  repulsed  with 
slaughter  by  a  hot  fire  from  the  besiegers,  but  were  succeeded  immediatdy 
by  twelve  men  in  armour,  who,  in  the  shower  of  bullets  which  rained 
from  De  Ginckle's  ranks,  oast  down  the  planks ;  two  only  of  the  number 
retired.  Once  more,  the  general  attempted  to  renew  the  same  expedi- 
ent more  surriy,  by  the  construction  of  a  covered  gallery ;  this  was  not 
quite  completed  when  it  was  set  on  fire  by  hand  grenadea  from  the 
enemy.  The  besieging  party  thus  foiled  in  repeated  attempts,  were 
somewhat  perplexed  in  the  consideration  of  their  next  possible  reeoaroe. 
The  river  was  supposed  to  be  too  deep  to  be  forded,  and  was  not  to  be 
crossed  by  boat  or  pontoon  in  the  face  of  the  strong  force  on  the  fur- 
ther banlc ;  and  the  fords  at  some  distance  were,  on  inquiry,  found  to 
be  strongly  guarded.  It  seemed  a  case  of  despair.  Monsieur  BL  Buth 
became  so  confident  of  safety,  as  to  use  expressions  of  triumph ;  and  the 
English  wwe  taunted  by  the  enemy  for  not  having  better  earned  the 
pay  they  had  bera  seen  to  receive. 

On  a  oouDffll  held  with  his  officers,  De  Ginokle  resolved  to  faoe  the 
danger  and  difficulty  of  attampdug  the  river  on  the  next  morning. 
Two  thousand  men  were  app<Hnted  for  the  trial ;  the  hour  for  relieving 
guard  was  fixed,  that  the  noise  and  movement  might  leas  attract  hostile 
attention.  Morning  came,  and,  on  a  txmeerted  signal,  the  chosen  ranks 
entered  the  river,  headed  by  their  commander  General  Mackay,  and 
icoompanied  by  most  of  the  other  ofSoers  of  rank,  Freni^,  Dutch,  and 
English,  in  De  Ginckle's  anny,  as  volunteers.  They  were  soon  immersed 
shoulder  deep,  and  under  a  fierce  fire  from  the  bank,  returned  with 
equal  fury  from  their  own  side.  In  th^  thunder  of  these  discharges, 
the  assailants  forced  their  way  and  approached  the  hostile  bank.  The 
Irish,  who  had  not  reg&rded  the  feat  as  possible,  were  struck  with 
panic,  and  fled  in  disorder  as  the  besiegers  gained  the  land.  The  Eng- 
lish pursued,  reached  and  mounted  the  nearest  breaches.  Meanwhile 
another  party,  now  unopposed,  laid  down  planks  across  the  broken 
bridge,  over  which  the  main  body  marched  in.  It  may  be  needless  to 
say  Uiat  a  great  slaughter  of  the  flying  Irish  took  place.  St.  Ruth,  on 
first  learning  that  they  were  crossing  the  river,  recused  to  believe ;  he 
alleged  the  impracticability  of  the  attempt,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  as- 
sumption that  they  would  ao  far  presume  while  his  army  lay  so  near. 
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S&rsfield  coolly  told  him  that  he  did  "not  know  the  English."  The 
Frenchman,  in  great  vezatioD,  ordered  that  these  "presumptuous  in- 
truders" should  instantly  be  expelled;  and  some  useless  attacks  followed. 
But  they  could  not  prevent  the  English  from  gaining  the  works  op- 
posite to  his  camp,  on  which  &%  guns  of  the  tower  began  to  pour  their 


Iieland  mentions  a  fact  oorroborsted  by  several  intimations.  "  St. 
Ruth  had  hitherto,  it  is  said,  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  reducing 
Ireland  to  the  dominion  of  the  French  monarch.  He  solicited  the  Irish 
to  swear  allegiance  to  his  master.  AH  orders  were  issued  in  the  name, 
not  of  James,  but  of  Louis.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  intelligence  given 
by  deserters ;  and  to  confirm  it,  the  English  saw,  with  surprise  the 
standards  of  France  waving  over  the  town  of  Athlone."' 

In  fine,  the  castle  and  town  fell  to  the  besiegers,  with  the  goveroor 
and  five  hundred  prisoners ;  about  1,200  men  were  slain.  St.  Buth 
drew  off  his  troops,  execrating  and  execrated  by  the  Irish.  He  now 
collected  his  detachments  from  their  different  quarters,  and  prepared 
for  a  decisive  conflict  with  the  English,  who,  he  justly  felt  assured, 
would  seek  him.  De  Oinckle  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Athlone,  and, 
with  the  same  intention,  prepared  to  follow.  He  published  a  proclam- 
ation offering  conditions  of  amnesty  to  the  Irish,  by  the  order,  rather 
unwillingly  given,  of  the  Lords  Justices.  On  the  10th  of  June,  De 
Qinckle  left  Athlone,  and  directed  his  march  into  the  county  of  Bos- 
common,  where  he  encamped  along  the  river  Suck.  He  soon  ascertained 
that  St.  Ruth  lay  three  miles  away,  near  the  hills  of  Eilcomedon.  His 
army  was  skilfully  posted,  with  bogs  and  morasses  covering  their  left, 
near  the  village  of  Aughrim.  A  large  bog,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  ex- 
tended along  his  front  toward  the  right,  with  a  ruinous  tower,  occupied 
by  infantry  and  entrenched,  which  guarded  the  only  pass  on  the  right. 
The  slopes  of  the  hill  were  intersected  by  hedges,  which  were  lined 
with  musketry.  The  number  of  St.  Ruth's  force  was  2fi,000 ;  of  De 
Qinckle's  10,000.  Among  the  Irish,  their  priests  were  busy  in  exiting 
their  courage  by  exhortation  and  the  rites  of  their  religion. 

At  noon,  on  the  I2tb  July,  the  attack  was  begun  by  moving  forward 
a  party  of  Danes  to  gain  the  pass  on  the  enemy's  right ;  these,  however, 
gave  way  before  a  party  of  Irish.  Some  English  cavalry  followed,  they 
were  strongly  resisted  j  but  were  sustained  by  a  fresh  party.  Fresh 
reinforcements  thus  brought  up  on  either  side  contested  ^e  pass  for  an 
hour,  when  at  last,  the  English  forced  their  way  within  the  bog.  The 
advantage  was,  however,  doubtful ;  De  Ginckle's  left  wing  was  thus  in 
a  measure  isolated  frvm  his  whole  front,  which  was  still  intercepted  by 
the  bog.  The  general  hesitated,  and  would  have  deferred  his  attack 
till  next  morning.  Mackay's  urgency  prevailed  for  an  immediate  attack 
upon  the  Irish  right,  as  St.  Ruth  would  thus  be  forced  to  weaken  his 
left,  and  leave  the  Aughrim  pass  more  easy  to  force.  The  attack  was 
accordingly  made  at  five  in  the  evening  by  the  English  left,  and  boldly 
resisted  on  the  other  side.  After  a  fierce  conflict,  for  nearly  two  hours, 
Hackay's  opinion  was  confirmed.  St,  Ruth  found  it  necessary  to  sup- 
port his  right  wing  by  a  considerable  body  from  his  left.     Mackay  was 
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prepared,  and  instantly  detached  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  to  attack  the 
pass  by  Aughrim  CasUe:  at  the  same  Uroe  several  foot  regiments  irere 
ordered  to  cross  the  bog  in  their  front,  and  take  post  among  the  loner 
ditches,  till  the  horse  should  force  the  put  and  wheel  round  to  join 
their  attack. 

The  infantry  were  soon  up  to  the  middle  in  the  deep  morass,  with 
difficulty  making  way  to  the  opposite  side.  As  they  ciLme  near,  a.  furi- 
ous discharge  of  musketry  opened  on  them  from  hedge  and  ditch. 
Their  progress  was  unstayed  ;  the  enemy  retired  before  them  to  lead 
tliem  on  nnawares  towanU  their  main  line.  The  ruse  succeeded.  They 
presently  found  themselves  tired,  few,  and  disordered,  in  presence  of 
St.  Buth's  whole  force.  Nearly  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  mass, 
they  attempted  retreat,  and  were  driven  back  with  loss  of  men  and 
officers  into  the  bog. 

St.  Ruth  exulted.  "  Now,"  he  cried,  "  will  I  drive  these  English  to  the 
very  walk  of  Dublin."  In  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  he  saw  with  as- 
tonishnient  the  movement  of  the  enemy's  horse,  which  had  been  sent 
round  by  the  castle.  They  were  pressing  forward  at  their  utmost 
speed,  under  a  heavy  fire.  In  his  amazement,  he  asked  what  the  Eng- 
lish could  mean?  He  was  answered,  "  to  force  their  way  to  our  left." 
'*  They  are  brave  fellows,  'tis  a  pity  they  should  be  so  exposed,"  was 
the  brave  Frenchman's  comment.  The  English  forced  their  way  toward 
his  left,  and  were  joined  by  the  infantry,  who  rallied  and  regained  the 
ground  from  which  they  had  been  repulsed. 

The  English  pressed  on,  and  were  bravely  met.  St.  Buth  came 
down  from  his  post  on  Kilcomedon,  and  directed  the  fire  of  a  battery 
on  the  advancing  line,  and  then  charged  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  At 
this  moment  he  was  struck  dead  by  a  cannon  bail.  His  cavalry,  thus 
deprived  of  their  leader,  came  to  a  stand,  and  then  turned  back  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  Irish  foot  were  giving  way.  The  charge  of  a  body  of 
Danish  horse  on  the  extreme  left,  put  to  flight  the  bodies  opposite  to 
their  station  in  great  confusion.  This  incident  completed  the  disorder 
along  the  whole  line,  and  it  became  a  rout.  The  infantry  took  refuge 
in  the  morass,  the  cavalry  escaped  to  Loughrea,  and  seven  thousand  Irish 
were  slain  in  the  pursuit;  De  Ginckle  lost  seven  hundred  men.  The 
whole  baggage,  artillery  and  ammunition,  with  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
fell  to  the  conquerors. 

After  a  few  days  g^ven  to  rest,  Do  Ginckle  moved  his  force  to  Oalway. 
His  object  was  to  lay  siege  to  Limerick,  which  he  regarded  as  the  final 
issue  of  the  war;  but  the  reduction  of  Galway  he  viewed  as  a  first 
essential  step.  We  shall  not  need  to  enter  on  the  detail  of  a  uege 
which  cost  no  struggle.  The  first  impulse  of  the  governor  of  Oalway 
was  resistance ;  but  after  a  few  days'  holding  out,  when  they  were  dis- 
appointed in  the  promised  aid,  they  compared  their  field  force  of  seven 
weak  regiments  with  the  army  of  De  Ginckle,  crowned  with  the  formid' 
able  renown  of  Athlone  and  Aughrim,  and  wisely  consented  to  a 
capitulation,  thus  leaving  the  Enghsh  army  free  to  seek  a  more  equal 
foe. 

This  last  mentioned  event  was  at  first  assumed  in  England  to  be  the 
end  of  the  war;  and  was  near  leading  to  a  premature  witlidrawal  of  the 
army.     William  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  his  campaign  against  the 
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French  in  Fl»iiden;  ftnd  Queen  Mary,  assured  that  there  was  no 
further  post  of  strength  likely  t«  hold  out  in  Ireland,  ordered  tranaports 
to  convey  ten  thousand  foot  and  «z  hundred  cavalry  to  hia  asabtance 
from  the  Irish  army.  Fortunately  for  Ireland,  this  operation  required 
many  delays;  and  it  was  resolved,  meanwhile,  to  effect  the  reduction  of 
Limerick.  Notwithatanding  the  fortune  of  the  firat  unprosperous 
attempt,  the  enterprise  was  considered  to  involve  no  difficulty. 
De  Oinckle  seema  to  have  estimated  it  more  truly.  He  renewed 
the  proclamation  of  pardon  to  all  who  should  make  timely  sub- 
mission. Uis  approach  was  favoured  by  the  state  of  the  town  and 
garrison. 

The  citizens  and  the  army  were  varioualy  divided.  The  French 
treated  the  Irish  with  scornful  insolence,  who  repaid  them  with  bitter 
hate  ;  their  objects  too  were  wholly  different.  The  more  timid  of  the 
citizens  feared  the  result  of  a  siege,  the  wiser  saw  the  vanity  of  resist- 
ance. Among  the  Jacobite  chiefs  similar  divtiions  existed ;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  leaned  to  compromise  and  submission.  Id  this  state  of 
discouragement,  the  French,  and  the  party  which,  with  them,  favoured 
the  designs  of  Louis  were  encouraged  by  the  report  of  a  reinforcement 
on  its  way,  in  20  ships  of  the  line,  under  H.  Chateaurenault. 

In  the  meantime  Sarafietd,  at  the  head  of  7,000  men,  crossed  the 
Shannon  and  threw  himaelf  into  the  city.  De  Ginckle  called  in  his 
garrisons,  secured  the  passes  of  the  Shannon,  reduced  some  Irish  gar- 
risons which  might  cramp  his  communications,  and  advanced  with 
caution  towards  Limerick,  which  he  reached  on  the  2Sth  of  August, 
1691.  A  fierce  fire  was  soon  opened  and  kept  up  for  some  days,  the 
houses  were  presently  burning  on  the  besieger's  side  of  the  river.  After 
a  continued  cannonade,  ample  breaches  were  soon  made.  But  De 
Ginckle,  recollecting  the  incidents  of  the  former  siege,  and  being  aware 
that  the  besieged  force,  French  and  Irish,  was  ^ly  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  hia  own,  came  to  the  conviction  that  his  aurest  course  was 
to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  For  thia  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  the  Shannon,  in  order  to  invest  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  town, 
in  which  the  citizens  were  atill  alieltered  from  his  fire.  The  army  was 
meanwhile  impatient  for  the  assault ;  the  Lords  Justices  diasatisfied  at 
the  delay  ;  and  there  was  a  report  of  the  approach  of  a  French  fleet,  to 
relieve  their  beleaguered  countrymen.  It  may  be  added  that  the  still 
more  formidable  approach  of  winter  was  felt  to  render  the  position  of 
the  Britiah  force  alarming. 

To  cross  the  Shannon  to  the  Clare  aide  was  itself  no  less  arduoui 
than  the  storming.  It  was  to  be  effected  by  boats  and  rafts,  and  waa 
likely  to  be  resisted  successfully  by  the  strong  force  sure  to  be  eu< 
countered  on  the  opposite  bank.  While  the  boats  were  in  preparation, 
n  report  was  spread  that  the  siege  was  about  to  be  raised,  which  seemed 
confirmed  by  the  general  disarray  and  motion  apparent  in  the  English 
camp.  As  night  concealed  their  movements,  400  grenadiers,  followed 
by  a  body  of  workmen,  and  supported  by  a  strong  force  with  a  train  of 
artillery,  marched  two  miles  north  on  the  river,  and  there  securely  laid 
their  bridge  of  boats  ;  while  the  grenadiers  were  conveyed  in  boats  to 
an  island,  from  the  other  aide  of  which  the  river  was  fordable.  All 
this  was  effected  without  alarming  the  city.     A  faint  r 
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mot  on  the  other  bank  from  four  regiments  of  dismounted  dngoonsi 
irho  nere  driven  back  from  their  position. 

The  enemy  was  taken  hj  surprise;  the  sound  of  oonflict  came  from 
far,  and  conveyed  no  suspicion  to  the  few  who  were  awake  to  hear  ib 
The  approach  of  the  Soglish  aroused  the  Irish  camp,  and  created  panto 
and  wild  disorder,  in  which,  had  not  De  Oiuckle  restrained  the  pursuit,  a 
great  slaughter  must  have  followed.  We  cannot  afford  to  detail  the 
incidents  of  the  next  eight  days,  during  which  several  manceuvres  were 
executed  by  either  side,  and  fresh  dispositions  made  by  De  Oinckle  for  the 
assault  of  the  works  by  which  the  Thomond  gate  was  protected.  The 
attack  was  at  last  made  ;  it  was  considered  so  hazardous  by  the  general, 
that  he  ordered  his  grenadiers  not  to  venture  too  far,  an  order  which, 
in  the  heat  of  conflict,  they  litile  heeded.  A  desperate  and  bloody 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  Irish  were  driven  back,  were  reinforced 
from  within  and  rallied,  but  at  last  compeUed  to  give  way.  They  were 
arrested  in  their  flight.  A  French  officer  who  commanded  the  gate, 
seeing  the  imminent  danger,  ordered  the  drawbridge  to  be  raised.  It 
waa  a  death  warrant  to  the  fugitive  crowd,  .Suddenly  checked,  they 
stood  on  their  defence,  and  a  hideous  carnage  followed.  There  were 
slain  on  the  spot  750  Irish ;  several  prisoners  were  taken.  Of  the 
English,  20  privates  were  killed,  and  60  wounded.  The  result  was 
that  the  garrison,  cut  off' from  the  country  and  from  its  horse,  began  to 
think  seriously  of  oapitulatioa,  and  next  day  they  beat  a  parley  on  both 
sides  of  the  town. 

We  pass  the  lesser  details  of  the  negotiation.  Some  very  serioua 
differences  protracted  the  discussion.  Terms  were  proposed  by  fiars- 
field  which  were  wholly  inadmissible,  and  which,  if  granted,  must  have 
renewed  the  ancient  disorder,  and  restored  a  state  inconsistent  with 
any  constitutional  government.  De  Giuckl^s  answer  w\s  the  re-erection 
of  his  battery,  on  which  it  wss  requested  that  he  would  propose  his  onn 
terms.  In  answer  be  sent  twelve  articles  which  formed  the  basia  of 
capitulation. 

The  historical  interest  attached  to  the  civil  portion  of  these  articles, 
induces  us  to  incorporate  them  with  this  chapter  to  some  extent,  ao- 
cording  to  tbeir  more  or  less  permanenoa  of  interest,  or  the  further  ques- 
tions they  may  have  led  to. 

The  lords-justices  arrived  on  the  1st  October,  and  on  the  3d,  the 
articles  were  signed  in  two  parts.  One,  relative  to  the  surrender  of 
the  town,  and  signed  by  the  military  commanders  on  either  side  :  the 
other  relative  to  the  privileges  and  concessions  to  the  Irish,  signed  by 
the  dvil  authorities,  and  several  of  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry.  The 
event  occurred  most  providentially  but  a  day  or  two  before  the  arrival 
of  a  fleet  in  Dingle  bay,  sent  by  the  king  of  France  to  relieve  the  city> 
It  amounted  to  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  or  frigates,  six  fire-ships,  and 
twenty  large  transports,  with  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms,  two  hundred 
officers,  and  three  thousand  soldiers.  The  result  would  have  had  for 
its  least  consequences  another  oampugn,  with  a  winter  of  extreme 
distress  to  both  parties,  and  a  vast  amount  of  added  loss,  slaughter, 
and  sufiering,  through  the  entire  country.  The  result,  indeed,  can 
hardly  he  pronounced  with  certainty.  The  historical  interest,  attached 
to  the  civil  portion  of  these  articles,  leads  us  to  insert  them  here  with* 
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out  any  mutilation:  the  military  articles,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
nine,  may  be  leen  in  Harris's  ^pendix,*  as  well  as  in  many  other  works 
of  extensive  compilation. 

"  In  consideration  ot  tbe  surrender  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  other 
agreements  made  between  the  said  lieutenant-general  Ginckle,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  the  generals  of  the  Irish  army, 
bearing  date  with  these  presents,  for  the  surrender  of  the  sud  city,  and 
submission  of  the  said  army,  it  is  agreed,  that, 

"  First,  The  Roman  catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such  pri- 
vileges in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  are  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  Ireland,  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  king  Chsrles  II.;  and 
their  migesties,  as  soon  as  their  affairs  wiQ  permit  them  to  summon  a 
parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman 
catholics  inch  further  security  in  that  particular,  as  may  preserve  them 
from  any  disturbance  upon  the  account  of  their  said  religion. 

"  Secondly,  All  the  inhabitants  or  reudents  of  Limerick,  or  any 
other  garrison  now  in  possession  of  the  Irish,  and  all  officers  and  sol- 
diers now  in  arms,  under  any  oommission  of  king  James,  or  those  au- 
thorized by  him,  to  grant  the  same  in  the  several  counties  of  Limerick, 
Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Mayo,  or  any  of  them.  And  all  the  commis- 
sioned officers  in  their  majesties'  quarters  that  belong  to  the  Irish  regi- 
ments now  in  being,  that  are  treated  with,  and  who  are  now  prisoners 
of  war,  or  have  taken  protection,  and  who  shall  return  and  submit  to 
their  majesties'  obedience ;  and  their  and  every  of  their  heirs  shall  hold, 
possess,  aud  enjoy,  all  and  every  their  estates  of  freehold  and  inherit- 
ance ;  and  all  the  rights,  titles,  and  interests,  privileges  and  immunities, 
which  they,  and  every  or  any  of  them  held,  enjoyed,  or  were  rightfully 
and  lawfully  entitled  to,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  II.,  or  at  any 
time  since,  by  the  laws  and  statutes  that  were  in  force  in  the  said  reign 
of  king  Charles  the  IL,  and  shall  be  put  in  possession,  by  order  of  the 
government,  of  such  of  them  as  are  in  the  king's  hands,  or  in  the  hands 
of  his  tenants,  without  being  put  to  any  suit  or  trouble  therein ;  and 
all  such  estates  shall  be  freed  and  discharged  from  all  arrears  of  crown- 
rents,  quitrenta,  and  other  public  charges  incurred,  and  become  due 
since  Michaelmas  1688,  to  the  day  of  the  date  hereof ;  and  all  persons 
comprehended  in  this  article,  shall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  all  their  goods 
and  chattels,  real  and  personal,  to  them,  or  any  of  ihem,  belonging,  or 
remaining  either  in  their  own  hands,  or  the  hands  of  any  person  what- 
soever, in  trust  for,  or  for  the  use  of  them,  or  any  of  them.  And  all, 
and  every  the  said  persons,  of  what  profession,  trade  or  calling  soever 
they  be,  shall,  and  may  use,  exercise  and  practise,  their  several  and  re- 
spective professions,  trades  and  callings,  as  freely  as  they  did  us^  ex- 
ercise  and  enjoy  the  same  in  the  rei^  of  king  Charles  the  U.,  provided 
that  nothing  in  this  article  contained,  be  construed  to  extend  to  or 
restore  any  forfeiting  person  now  out  of  the  kingdom,  exoept  what  are 
hereafter  comprised  :  provided  also,  that  no  person  whatsoever  shall 
have  or  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  article,  that  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegianoe,  made  by  act  of  parliament  in  England  in 
the  fir^t  year  of  the  reign  of  their  present  majesties,  when  thereunto 
required. 
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"  Thirdly,  All  merchaDto,  or  reputed  merchants  of  the  city  of  Limer- 
ick,  or  of  any  other  g&rrisoD  now  possessed  by  the  Irish,  or  of  any  town 
or  place  in  the  counties  of  Clare  or  Kerry,  who  are  absent  beyond  the 
sens,  that  have  not  bora  arms  since  their  majesties'  declaration  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1688,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  second  article  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  were  present :  provided  such  merchants  do  repair 
into  this  kingdom  in  the  space  of  eight  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

"  Fourthly,  The  following  officers,  viz..  Colonel  Simon  Lutterel,  Cap- 
tain Rowland  White,  Maurice  Eustace  of  Yermanstown,  Chievers  of 
Haystown,  commonly  called  Monnt  Leinster,  now  belonging  to  the 
regiments  in  the  aforesaid  garrisons  and  quarters  of  the  Irish  army, 
who  wei«  beyond  the  seas,  and  sent  thither  upon  aSairs  of  their  respec- 
tive regiments  or  the  army  in  general,  shall  have  the  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  second  article,  provided  tbey  return  hither  within  the 
space  of  eight  months  from  the  date  of  these  presents,  submit  to  their 
nugesties'  government,  and  take  the  above-mentioned  oath. 

"  Fifthly,  That  all  and  singular  the  said  persona  comprised  in  the 
second  and  third  articles  shall  have  a  general  pardon  of  all  attainders, 
outlawries,  treasons,  misprisions  of  treason,  premunires,  felonies,  tres- 
passes, and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours  whatsoever,  by  them,  or 
any  of  them,  committed  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  James 
the  n.,  and  if  any  of  them  are  attainted  by  parliament,  the  lords-justices 
and  generals  will  use  their  beat  endeavours  to  get  the  same  repealed  by 
jiorliaroent,  and  tiie  outlawries  to  be  reversed  gratis,  all  but  writing 
clerks'  fees. 

"  Sixthly,  And  whereas  these  presont  wars  have  drawn  on  great 
violences  on  both  parts  ;  and  that  if  leave  were  given  to  the  bringing 
all  sorts  of  private  actions,  the  animosities  would  probably  continue, 
that  have  been  too  long  on  foot,  and  the  public  disturbances  last ;  for 
the  quieting  and  settling  therefore  of  this  kingdom,  and  avoiding  these 
inconveniences  which  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  con- 
trary, no  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  comprised  in  the  foregoing 
articles,  shall  be  sued,  molested,  or  impleaded,  at  the  suit  of  any  party 
or  parties  whatsoever,  for  any  trespasses  by  them  oommitted,  or  for 
arms,  horses,  goods,  money,  chattels,  merchandizes,  or  provisions  what- 
soever, by  them  seised  or  taken  during  the  time  of  war.  And  no  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever,  in  the  second  or  third  articles  comprised, 
■hall  be  sued,  impleaded,  or  made  accountable  for  the  rents  or  mean 
rates  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  bouses,  by  him  or  them  received,  or 
enjoyed,  in  this  kingdom,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  to 
the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  nor  for  any  waste  or  trespass  by  him  or 
them  committed  in  any  such  lands,  tenements,  or  houses :  and  it  is  also 
agreed,  that  this  article  shall  be  mutual  and  reciprocal  on  both  sides. 

"  Seventhly,  Every  nobleman  and  gentleman  comprised  in  the  said 
second  and  ^ird  article,  shall  have  liberty  to  ride  with  a  sword,  and 
case  of  pistob,  if  they  think  fit;  and  keep  a  gun  in  their  houses,  for 
the  defence  of  the  same,  or  for  fowling. 

"Eighthly,  The  inhabitants  and  residents  in  the  city  of  Limerick, 
and  other  garrisons,  shall  be  permitted  to  remove  their  goods,  chattels, 
and  provisions,  out  of  the  same,  without  being  viewed  and  searched, 
or  paying  any  manner  of  duties,  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  leave 
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the  houses  or  lodgings  they  now  have,  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  next 
ensuing  the  date  hereof. 

"  Ninthly,  The  oath  to  be  administered  to  such  Roman  CathoHoa  as 
submit  to  Uieir  mqesties'  government,  shall  be  the  oath  abovesaid,  and 
no  other. 

Tenthlj,  No  person  or  persons  who  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  break 
these  articles,  or  any  of  them,  shall  thereby  make,  or  cause  any  othef 
{>ersoQ  or  persons  to  forfeit  or  lose  the  benefit  of  the  same. 

"Eleventhly,  The  lords-justices,  and  general,  do  promise  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours,  that  all  the  persons  comprehended  in  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  shall  be  protected  and  defended  from  all  arrests  and 
executions  for  debt  or  damage,  for  the  space  of  eight  months  next  ensu- 
ing the  date  hereof. 

"  Twelfthly,  Lastly,  the  lords-justiees  and  general,  do  undertake, 
that  their  majesties  do  ratify  these  articles  within  the  space  of  eight 
months,  or  sooner,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavours  that  the  same  shall 
be  ratified  and  confirmed  in  parliament. 

"  Thirteenthly,  And  whereas  Colonel  Brown  stood  indebted  to  several 
protestants  by  judgments  of  record,  which  appearing  to  the  late  govern- 
ment, the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  Lord  Lucan,  took  away  the  effects  the 
s4ud  John  Brown  had  to  answer  the  said  debts,  and  promised  to  clear 
the  said  John  Brown  of  the  said  debts ;  which  effects  were  taken  for 
the  public  use  of  the  Irish,  and  their  army ;  for  freeing  the  said  Lord 
Lucan  of  his  engagement,  past  on  their  public  account,  for  payment 
of  the  said  protestants,  and  for  preventing  the  ruin  of  the  said  John 
Brown,  and  for  satisfaction  of  his  creditors,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Lord  Lucan  and  the  rest  of  the  persons  aforesaid,  it  is  agreed,  that 
the  said  lords- justices,  and  the  said  baron  De  Ginokle,  shall  intercede 
with  the  king  and  parliament,  to  have  the  estate  secured  to  Boman 
Catholics  by  articles  and  capitulation  in  this  kingdom,  charged  with, 
aod  equally  liable  to  the  payment  of  so  much  of  the  same  debts,  as 
the  said  Lord  Lucan,  upon  stating  accounts  with  the  said  John  Brown, 
shall  certify  under  his  hand,  that  the  effects  taken  from  the  said  John 
Brown  amount  unto ;  which  aocouat  is  to  be  stated,  and  the  balance 
certified  by  the  said  Lord  Lucan  in  one  and  twenty  days  after  the  date 
hereof; 

"  For  the  true  performance  hereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands," 
Chab.  Fortbr. 
Tho.  Coninobbt. 
Bab.  Db  Gikoklb. 
Prmta 

SCBATENHORB. 
H.  MaCOAT. 

T.  Talmabh. 

"  And  whereas  the  stud  city  of  Umerick  hath  been  since  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  said  articles  surrendered  unto  us, — Now,  know  ye,  that 
we  having  considered  of  the  said  articles,  are  graciously  pleased  hereby 
to  declare,  that  we  do  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  as  far  as  in  us 
lies,  ratify  and  confirm  the  same,  and  every  clause,  matter,  and  thing 
therein  contained.     And  to  such  parts  thereof,  for  which  an  act  of 
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p&rliament  sball  be  found  necessary,  we  ahall  recomcnend  the  same  to 
be  mode  good  by  parliament,  and  shall  give  our  royal  assent  to  any  bill 
or  bills  that  shall  be  passed  by  our  two  houses  of  parliament  to  that 
purpose.  And  whereas  it  appears  unto  us,  that  it  was  agreed  betireen 
the  parties  to  the  said  articles,  that  after  the  words  Limerick,  Clare, 
Kerry,  Cork,  Mayo,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  second  of  the  said  articles, 
the  words  following,  viz : — '  And  all  such  a»  are  under  their  protection 
in  the  Baid  counties,'  should  be  inserted,  and  be  part  of  the  said  articles. 
Which  words  having  been  casually  omitted  by  the  writer,  the  omission 
was  not  discovered  till  after  the  said  articles  were  signed,  but  was 
taken  notice  of  before  the  second  town  was  surrendered  :  and  that  our 
said  justices,  and  general,  or  one  of  them,  did  promise,  that  the  said 
clause  should  be  made  good,  it  being  within  the  intention  of  the  capitu- 
lation and  inserted  in  the  foul  draught  thereof.  Our  further  will  and 
pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  ratify  and  conflnn  the  same  omitted 
words,  viz : — '  And  all  such  as  are  under  their  protection  in  the 
eonnties,'  hereby  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  ordaining  and  de- 
claring, that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  therein  concerned,  shall 
and  may  have,  receive,  and  enjoy,  the  benefit  thereof,  in  such  and  the 
same  manner,  as  if  the  said  words  had  been  inserted  in  their  proper 
place,  in  the  said  second  article;  any  omission,  defect,  or  mistake,  in 
the  said  second  article,  notwithstanding.  Provided  always,  and  our 
will  and  pleasure  is,  that  these  our  letters  patent  shall  be  enrolled  in 
our  Court  of  Chancery,  in  otir  said  kingdom  of  Ireland,  within  the 
space  of  one  year  next  ensuing.  In  witueas,  &c..  Witness  oursdf  at 
Westminster,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February  anno  regni  regis  et 
regina  Gulielmi  et  Marin  quarto  per  breve  de  private  sigillo.  Nos 
autem  tenorem  premtssor.  predict,  ad  requisitionem  Attomat.  General, 
domini  regis  et  dominnreginee  pro  r^^o  Hibemise.  Duximua  ezempli- 
ficand.  per  presraites.  In  cujus  rd  testimonium  has  Uteras  nostras  fieri 
fecimns  presentee.  Testibus  nobis  ipsis  apnd  Westuon.  quinte  die 
Aprilis  annoq.  r^ni  coram  quarto." 

Bbiimbb. 

E^amiMt.p«rfM    JI^SIwm.  Ohudb,     J   I^  ^^- ^oa^**^ 

By  the  military  articles,  there  was  secured  a  full  permission  fur  such 
Irish  officers  and  soldiers  as  might  be  so  inclined  to  go  beyond  seas 
into  any  country  they  might  think  fit  (England  and  Scotland  excepted) 
with  their  bmilies  and  moveable  property  of  every  description.  And 
by  several  distinct  and  speeifio  articles,  all  the  essential  provisions  to 
facilitate  suoh  a  removal  were  for  the  time  secured.  It  next  became 
a  matter  of  anxious  effort  on  the  part  of  Sarsfleld  and  the  French 
officers,  to  bring  away  with  them  the  greatest  number  they  oould  of 
the  Irish  soldiers,  while  on  the  other  side,  De  Ginckle  had  te  exert  a 
vigilant  superintendence  to  prevent  the  application  of  constraint.  The 
Irish  generals  contrived  to  lock  up  these  men,  who  were  carefiiUy 
guarded ;  and  large  distributions  of  money,  brandy,  and  other  article 
of  value  were  made  to  induce  their  consent.  A  lieutenant-colonel  who 
was  confined  for  refusing  to  go  to  France,  wrote  a  letter  of  complaint 
to  De  Ginokle,  who  thereupon  oommanded  a  battery  to  be  planted  on 
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Ball's  Bridge,  and  in  his  reaentment  declared  that  "  he  would  tea^  the 
Irish  to  plajr  npon  him."  On  thb  S&rsfleld  came  out  to  the  eamp  to 
expostulate,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  was  in  De  G-inckle's 
power.  "  Not  so,"  replied  the  general,  "  but  you  shall  go  in  again  and 
do  the  wont  you  can."  BarsBeld  put  a  reasonable  face  on  the  matter, 
and  showed  that  they  had  simply  exercised  military  control  over  their 
own  officers  for  misdemeanours.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that 
the  accusation  was  true.  It  is  also  asserted  by  historians,  that  at  this 
very  time,  one  of  the  strong  incentives  made  use  of  in  working  on  the 
Irish,  was  the  promise  of  return  in  the  following  year  to  revenge  their 
defeat :  a  suggestion  so  adapted  to  excite  and  keep  alive  a  pernicious 
■[Hrit  of  disaffection  and  turbulence,  and  so  opposed  to  tlie  principle  of 
the  treaty  just  concluded,  that  if  true,  we  cannot  conceive  treachery 
and  deception  carried  much  further.  Sermons  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  their  priesthood  in  that  day  of  bigotry,  were  preached, 
to  assert  the  duty  of  adherence  to  the  French,  and  the  "  certain  dam- 
nation which  would  be  the  consequence  if  they  joined  with  heretics." 
A  course  of  proceeding,  which,  we  must  say,  converts  into  the  most 
impudent  mockery  all  the  complaints  of  party- writers,  on  the  assumed 
inAingements  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 

Oq  his  part  the  general  put  forth  a  counter  declaration,  assuring 
them  "how  willing  he  was  to  indulge  and  provide  for  such,  who,  re- 
muitiiig  in  the  kingdom,  or  serving  their  m^esties  abroad,  had  rather 
promote  the  British  and  Irish  interest,  than  the  designs  of  Prance 
against  both.  He  therefore  promised,  that  all  officers  and  soldiers, 
who  were  inclined  to  return  home,  should  have  leave  to  do  so  with  all 
thdr  goods  and  effects,  and  should  be  permitted  to  live  quietly  under 
the  protection  of  the  government.  That  though  by  the  capitulation 
all  the  troopers  of  the  Irish  army  (eicept  600  that  had  license  to  go 
abroad),  were  to  deliver  up  their  horses  without  payment,  yet  he  gave 
to  the  troopers  and  dragoons  leave  to  sell  them  to  whom  they  thought 
fit,  and  promised  to  pay  them  for  their  arms,  upon  their  giving  them 
up  to  the  artillery  officers,  either  in  the  Irish  town  of  Limerick,  or  In 
the  camp  ;  and  the  same  to  the  foot-soldiers  :  That  those  officers  and 
soldien  who  were  willing  to  serve  under  their  majesties,  should  have 
quarters  immediately  assigned  them,  and  subsistence  till  their  mqes- 
Ues'  farther  pleasure :  and  aa  it  has  been  industriously  reported  Uiat 
sndi  of  the  Irish  as  should  enter  into  their  majesties'  service,  were  to 
be  sent  into  Hungary,  and  other  remote  parts,  contrary  t«  their  indina- 
dons,  he  concluded  by  assuring  them,  that  they  should  not  be  obliged 
to  serve  in  any  place  against  their  wills,  nor  be  constrained  to  take 
service  in  &e1and,  or  to  return  to  their  homes,  they  being  at  full  liberty 
to  choose  what  side  they  would  take ;  but  if  once  they  went  to  France, 
they  must  never  expect  to  return  home  again." 

This  declaration  was  distributed  among  the  Irish,  who  were  drawn 
together  by  their  commanders.  They  amounted  to  14,000  effective 
men.  Adjutant-general  Withers  was  commissioned  to  lay  before  them 
the  advantage  in  favour  of  the  English  service,  and  to  point  out  that 
it  was  unnatural  to  serve  France  against  the  independence  of  their 
own  country.  The  wbtrie  body  were  reviewed  on  the  county  of  Clare 
side,  and  De  Qinc&Ie  with  his  generals  erofoed  over  to  see  tfaeoa.    They 
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were  then  ordered  to  march,  and  a  point  was  marked  where  those  who 
were  inclined  to  stay  at  home,  were  to  file  off  from  those  who  were  to 
depart.  The  royal  regiment,  to  the  number  of  1400,  went  on  for 
France,  with  the  exceptjon  of  seven  men  :  "  which,"  aays  Harris,  "  gave 
general  Qinckle  much  concern,  for  they  were  the  best  corps  in  king 
James'  service."  Some  regiments  and  several  parties  of  regiments  also 
declared  for  France,  But  Lord  Iveagh's  regiment  of  Ulster  Irish, 
Colonel  Wilson's,  about  half  Lord  Louth's,  and  great  numbers  out  of 
Dearly  every  other  regiment,  came  out  and  filed  off  for  the  English 
service.  These  latter  were  then  mustered,  and  provision  was  made  tar 
their  subsistence.* 

Some  efforts  were  made  to  diminish  the  ill  efifect  of  the  artiolei 
irhich  thus  permitted  such  numbers  of  the  Irish  to  enter  into  a  foreign 
and  hostile  service.  The  lords-Justices  contrived  to  dismiss  the  prisoners 
w4io  were  kept  at  Lambay,  to  their  homes,  without  informing  them  of 
the  treaty.  This  step  was  unquestionably  as  much  for  the  advantage 
of  these  men,  as  for  that  of  the  state:  nor  can  we  admit  that  the  treaty 
demanded  more  than  the  absence  of  oompul»on :  the  government  was 
not  bound  to  second,  in  any  way,  the  gross  delusion  of  which  so  many 
unhappy  poor  people  were  made  the  victims.  Yet  on  the  other  dde. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  so  easy  to  find  specious  reasons  for  the 
violatjon  of  every  political  principle,  that  if  public  faith  is  of  any 
moment,  there  should  be  no  excuse  admitted  for  the  slightest  deviation 
horn  the  strict  and  literal  observance  of  treaties.  Less  equivocal  in  its 
character  was  the  obstacle  which  Count  Nassau  threw  in  the  way  of 
thb  embarkation  for  France,  by  preventing  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  emigrants  from  being  shipped.  This  was  a  direct  infraction  of  the 
Brst  article  of  the  treaty :  on  which  Sarsfield  wrote  to  Be  Qinckle  to 
remonstrate,  and  represented,  "  that  as  hitherto  they  had  proceeded  on 
both  sides  with  sincerity,  so  relying  on  his  Excellency's  honour,  and 
the  public  faith,  they  expected  to  be  dealt  withal  without  forcing  or 
wresting  any  meaning  out  of  the  articles,  contrary  to  agreement  and 
the  general  sense  of  them  ;  which  candid  manner  of  proceeding,"  says 
he,  "  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  your  arms,  that  of  your  justice,  f 
On  this  De  Ginckle  consulted  with  the  lords-justices,  and  they  agreed 
that  the  desire  of  Sarsfield  was  just  and  should  be  conceded. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  fate  of  these  men.  They  were  embarked 
for  France  in  French  and  English  vessels  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. On  the  return  of  the  English  ships  after  landing  the  Irish  at 
Brest,  they  reported  that  they  had  received  every  assistance  they 
wanted  in  the  French  port ;  but  that  the  Irish  were  not  so  well  treated 
as  they  expected  to  be.  They  received  a  congratulatory  letter  in  the 
name  of  the  French  king,  full  of  splendid  promises  of  pay,  clothing, 
and  quarters :  but  the  crippled  performance  limped  far  belund  these 
liberal  words.  They  were  quartered  in  lanes  and  hedges  under  the 
wintry  air  of  December,  and  excluded,  to  a  man,  from  the  city  of  Brest. 
Nor  was  their  treatment  confined  to  mere  bodily  sufifering  and  priva- 
tion, which  the  Irish  know  well  how  to  endure ;  their  pride,  the 
tenderest  point  with  Irishmen  of  every  degree,  was  insulted.     It  was 
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perhaps  quite  inoonsistent  with  the  oonventioas  of  the  polished  and  re- 
Aaed  sohool  of  the  French  service,  that  soldiers,  such  as  the  Irish 
actually  were,  by  the  acoident  of  a  party-war  and  utterly  untrained, 
perhaps  too  somewhat  behind  in  point  of  manners  and  education, 
shoald  take  rank  in  the  French  servioe  acoording  to  their  casual  eleva- 
tion at  borne.  But  the  most  esquiute  malice  could  not  have  invented 
a  more  unlucky  blow  to  the  pride  of  these  brave  and  high-minded, 
though  rude  men,  than  the  order  which  degraded  every  officer,  from 
the  general  down  to  the  corporal,  odo  step  in  militaij  rank.  The 
effect  of  thb  mixture  of  slight  and  neglect  was  quickly  shown :  num- 
bers of  these  men  endeavoured  to  obtain  their  passage  back,  and  such 
as  had  the  means  offered  large  sums;  so  that  guards  were  soon  set 
over  them,  and  the  masters  of  vessels  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to 
receive  them.  Their  letters  were  however  not  stopped,  and  soon 
spread  a  strong  reluctance  among  those  who  had  not  yet  embarked : 
great  desertions  took  place  from  the  troops  still  remaining  with  Bars- 
field  at  Cork,  snd  three  regiments  turned  out  together  and  peremp- 
torily refused  to  embark. 

This  caused  Sarsfleld  and  Waucop  to  determine  against  any  further 
delay,  and  on  the  23d  of  December,  they  hurried  all  that  remained 
under  their  charge  on  board.  On  this  occasion  it  has  been  noticed  that 
they  themselves  had  recourse  to  a  mixture  of  force  and  fraud,  to  de- 
prive these  unfortunate  dupes  whom  they  led,  of  the  benefit  of  the  very 
article  for  which  they  had  so  recently  contended ;  "  having,"  says 
Harris,  on  the  authority  of  a  correspondence  to  which  he  refers,  "  pub- 
lished a  declaration,  '  giving  liberty  to  as  many  of  the  Irish  as  pleased 
to  transport  their  families  along  with  themselves.'  Accordingly,  vast 
numbers  of  all  sorts  came  to  the  waterside,  when  Waucop  pretended 
to  ship  the  soldiers  in  order,  according  to  their  lists.  They  first  carried 
all  the  men  on  board,  and  when  the  boats  returned  for  the  officers,  the 
women  catching  hold  to  be  carried  to  the  ships,  many  of  them  were 
dragged  off,  others  through  timorousness  losing  their  holds  were 
drowned,  while  those  who  held  faster  had  their  fingers  cut  off  and 
perished  in  the  sight  of  their  husbands."  •  No  excuse  can  bo  made  for 
this  awful  scene  of  fhmd  and  crnelty. 

By  these  events  a  final  period  was  put  to  the  war.  Ireland  was  re- 
duced to  her  usual  state  of  unprogressive  stagnation,  occasionally 
broken  by  the  cry  of  discontent,  the  murmur  of  rising  disaffection,  and 
the  terror  or  the  reality  of  popular  risings,  at  intervals  corresponding 
nearly  with  the  successive  generations  of  Irishmen.  Of  the  causes  of 
this  hapless  and  anomalous  constitution,  we  shall  abstain  from  the 
notice,  so  far  as  the  honesty  of  our  purpose  admits.  We  have  already, 
in  the  progress  of  our  labour,  arrived  at  that  point  which  most  Irish 
historians  have  justly  viewed  aa  the  termination  of  their  task.  Some 
have  chosen  to  pass  down  to  modern  times.  With  us  (from  the  nature 
of  our  undertaking)  this  is  no  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity  ;  but 
whjn  the  few  lives  woKhy  of  mention,  which  have  relation  to  some  one 
or  other  of  the  preceding  events  shall  be  exhausted,  which  cannot  re- 
quire many  pages,  we  consider  that  the  nature  of  our  task  will  be  in 
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many  reapeoti  changed.  Our  memoin  will  become  more  otnodf  bi<v 
graphical,  and  leas  historioal ;  and  literature  will  b^;tn  to  ooaipj  the 
place  of  primary  importanoe,  hitherto  assigned  to  poUdoi. 


POLITICAL  SERIES. 
BOQEB  Hooaa,  OB  o'hobe. 

DIKD  A.  D.  IMS. 

Lt  writing  the  Uvea  of  nnmerooi  persons,  of  whom  most  are  to  b« 
ohiefly  distinguished  for  the  several  parte  whioh  they  sustained  in  the 
same  succession  of  events,  it  would  be  as  vain  as  it  would  be  embarrass- 
ing to  preserve  the  unbroken  order  of  history.  We  are  at  every  fresh 
life  compelled  to  look  at  the  same  main  events,  with  the  chmce  of 
changing  the  aspect  and  suppressing  or  expanding  the  details,  as  they 
become  more  or  leas  the  Bppropriat«  acoessories  to  the  principal  flgore, 
which  is  to  occupy  the  foreground  of  narration.  Something,  how- 
ever, we  have  effected  to  counterbalance  this  necessity,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  tt  double  order  of  arrangement;  following  the  succession  of 
deaths  as  a  general  guide,  to  keep  a  just  preservation  of  the  course  of 
generations — on  a  smaller  scale  we  have  endeavoured  to  be  guided  by 
the  succession  of  events ;  in  thia,  placing  the  contemporary  individuaU 
■a  Dearly  u  we  might,  so  as  to  preserve  the  true  sequence  of  their 
Mttorieal  existence.  Thus  though  often  entangled  in  the  necessary 
rq>etition  of  minor  incidents,  without  any  regard  to  order,  the  greater 
and  more  cardinal  events  will  be  found  in  their  true  places,  and  com- 
paratively freed  from  the  encumbrance  of  needless  repetition.  And 
the  same  necessity  of  preservbg  a  biographical  form,  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce,  among  our  notices  of  the  more  important  and  weighty, 
some  persons  and  some  historical  &cts  not  strictly  within  the  scope  of 
mere  biography 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  the  great  earl  of  Chesterfield  to  hia  son, 
he  advises,  in  reading  history,  the  especial  study  of  troublous  and 
revolutionary  periods,  as  alone  furnishing  a  sufHciency  of  lessons 
useful  to  the  statesman  and  philosopher.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  undeniable  that  such  epochs  are  vastly  richer  in  poliUcal  bio- 
graphy than  the  calmer  events  in  the  life  of  nations.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  the  display  of  energy  are  during  them  more  conspicuous,  and 
the  incentives  immeasurably  more  powerAiL  Personal  qualides  influ- 
ence more  markedly  the  course  of  events,  and  form  the  material  of  his- 
tory, as  well  as  its  salient  points  and  landmarks.  This  remark  holds 
especially  true  of  Irish  lives.  The  centre  of  authority  bang  out  of  the 
island,  it  is  chiefly  when  that  authority  is  menaced  or  imperilled  that 
local  actions  rise  into  historical  importance,  and  local  character  assumes 
dignity.  And  of  all  the  perturbations  with  which  its  annals  are  rife, 
the  great  rebellion  which  began  in  1641,  and  terminated  in  1657, 
forms  in  this  respect  no  exception,  partly  from  the  reaction  of  ex- 
haustion which  followed  the  excitement  of  the  wars  of  Elizabeth,  partly 
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from  the  dead  level  which  it  had  beenthe  policy  of  Stafford  to  establish, 
and  partly  because  that  rebellion  itself  waa,  on  one  aide,  the  culmina- 
tion of  e&)Tta  that  had  long  been  in  preparation,  and  of  feelings  that 
had  long  been  smouldering,  but  were  by  it  only  first  brought  to  light. 

In  conunendng,  therefore,  the  polititnl  series  of  Lives  of  this  division 
of  our  work,  we  shall  find  the  dearth  of  great  local  names  between 
those  that  distinguisfaed  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  its  outbreak 
sufficiently  accounted  for  in  these  considerations,  and  find  it  convenient 
also,  for  the  sake  of  historical  clearness,  to  give  the  first  place  to  those 
who  figure  on  the  side  which  began  and  sustained  this  tragic  outbreak. 

The  author  of  a  pleasing  and  popular  work  on  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  our  history,  has  somewhere  described  this  rebellion  as  a  great 
and  fearful  tragedy  in  three  acts.  The  comparison  b  valuable  for  its 
perfect  truth.  The  first  brief  act  in  this  terrible  drama  is  brought  out 
.  into  prominent  relief  in  the  course  of  the  biography  of  Roger  O'More, 
lightened  up  in  its  details  by  the  actions  of  Sir  PbiUp  O'NeUe,  recorded 
in  the  subsequent  memoir.  The  arrival  in  Ireland  of  Owen  O'Neile, 
and  the  events  that  followed  in  the  succeeding  memoir  of  thb  great 
rebel,  is  coincident  with  its  second  long  act.  At  the  rising  of  the  otur- 
tain  he  stands  before  the  scene.  The  third  and  last  is  developed  in  a 
series  of  memoirs,  and  more  fully  detuled  in  that  of  the  great  duke  of 
Ormonde. 

BosBit  Lko,  known  chiefly  as  Roger  Moore  or  O'More,  was  the  re- 
presentative of  the  ancient  'fiunily  of  this  name,  in  the  province  of 
Leinster.  The  names  of  his  ancestors  have  frequently  occurred  in 
Irish  history,  A  sept  bordering  upon  the  English  pale  must  have  been 
exposed  to  the  constant  effects  of  those  mutual  aggressions,  which  alight 
occasions  wera  ever  sufficient  to  provoke  from  either  side.  And  as  the 
English  power  became  ascendant  before  the  secret  of  this  ascendancy 
was  fully  comprehoided  by  the  Irish,  the  spirit  of  opposition  continued 
until  the  retaliations  of  the  government  became  more  decisive  and  over- 
whelming. The  native  leaders,  looking  on  their  numbera,  and  on  the 
experience  of  previous  encountera,  little  calculated  on  the  consequence 
of  a  more  regulated  and  deliberate  direction  ot  the  English  force,  and 
inadvertently  pushed  their  aggressions  to  extremity.  With  a  falladous 
confidence  in  their  own  strength,  and  ignorance  of  the  real  resources 
of  the  govemment,  they  continued  to  present  a  front  of  resistance,  till 
they  drew  upon  themselves  utter  destruction. 

Iri  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  O'Mores  had  been  expelled  from  their  pos- 
sesmoos;  and  we  must  assent  to  the  general  sense  of  our  authorities, 
that  there  was  in  this  violent  and  extreme  proceeding  a  very  consider- 
able mixture  of  injustice  and  deception.  The  result  was  a  hereditary 
enmity  to  the  English — a  passion  in  its  fullest  violence  inherited  by 
Boger  Moore. 

Having  passed  some  years  of  his  vouth  in  Spain,  he  was,  while 
there,  chiefly  converaant  with  those  Irish  or  their  descendants  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  that  kingdom  after  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of 
^rrone,  and  who  naturally  cherished  the  recollections  of  their  ances- 
tral honours,  and  of  the  wrongs  which  they  attributed  to  the  Engliah; 
these  sentiments  were  inflamed  by  the  national  enmity  of  Spain,  which 
had  for  the  course  of  the  last  generation  burned  against  England  with 
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a  riolence  unabkted  bj  occuioiuil  intemli  of  ^limnce  and  peace.  The 
humiliatiooi  of  reverse  are  raUeved  in  •om«  measure  bj  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  "times  of  old;"  there  i>  a  di^fied  character  in  suf- 
fering for  a  great  cause,  and  a  romantic  graodear  in  the  resentment 
of  national  wrongs.  The  companions  of  Moore — young  men  of  enter- 
prising spirit  and  military  ambition — were  iiiTeitea  with  the  honours 
of  misfortune ;  and  liring  among  a  romantic  and  ardent  people,  learned 
to  feel  their  own  proud  importance  as  patriots,  and  «•  ute  sufiFerers  of 
adTeraitT  in  a  noble  caose.  Suoh  was  the  congenial  atmosphere  in 
which  the  ardour  of  Rc^er  Moore  caught  fire.  But  his  was  not  a 
spirit  to  waste  its  ferrour  in  the  peaceAil  ostentation  of  suffering  hert^ 
ism.  While  his  enthusiastio  spirit  waa  inflamed  by  the  traditions  of  ten 
thousand  wrongs,  and  exalted  with  the  glorj  of  a  noble  line,  his  en- 
terprise  was  roused,  and  his  active  and  ready  intellect  was  stiniulat«d  to 
projects  of  rerenge,  and  for  the  recovery  of  his  possessions.  Among  his  . 
companions  who  fed  themselves  with  resentment  and  hope,  there  could 
be  no  want  of  breasts  to  respond  to  this  excitement,  and  Moore  met 
encouragement,  u)planse,  exhortations,  and  promise*  of  assistance. 
Above  all,  his  designs  met  encouragement  from  the  son  of  the  lata 
unfortunate  Hugh  O'Neile.  O'Neile  had  obtained  a  regiment  in  the 
Spanish  service :  he  was  looked  up  to  by  his  countrymen  at  home  and 
abroad  with  feelings  something  sunilar  to  those  with  which  the  des- 
cendants of  Stuart  were  regarded  in  England  and  Scotland. 

This  l«mper  was  additionally  excited  by  the  agency  of  deeper  and 
wider  causes.  Years  before  the  rebellion,  lord  Strafibrd  received  infor- 
mation from  M'Mahon,  an  Irish  priest,  that  a  general  insurrection  in 
Ireland  was  designed,  and  that  great  exertions  were  making  to  obtain 
foreign  assistance.  As  the  time  drew  nigh  similar  warnings  flowed 
in  from  the  residents  in  every  foreign  court.  And  the  Irish  lords- 
justices  received  an  intimation  from  the  English  cabinet,  "  that  there 
had  passed  from  Spain,  and  other  parts,  an  unspeakable  number  of 
Irish  churchmen  to  England  ana  Ireland,  and  some  good  old 
soldiers,  under  pretence  of  raising  leries  for  the  king  of  Spun ; 
and  that  it  was  whispered  by  the  Irish  friars  in  that  kmgdom,  that 
a  rebellion  was  shortly  expected  in  Ireland,  particularly  in  Con- 
nanght."' 

In  Ireland  the  insurrection  was  mounting  to  the  point  of  combustion. 
The  agents  mentioned  in  the  despatch  of  secretary  Vane  were  not 
remiss  in  their  labour  of  love;  and  Moore  was  not  less  industrious  or 
successful  in  conciliating,  inflaming,  concentrating,  and  organizing  the 
spirits  and  the  resources  of  Irish  patriotism.  He  was  indeed  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  office ;  his  mind  was  endowed  with  all  the 
nobler  tones  of  the  Irish  character;  he  had  imagination  to  exalt  and 
digni^,  enthusiasm  to  animate  and  warm,  eloquence  to  communicate ! 
hie  high  bearing  and  graced  address  conld  win  the  eye,  and  his  &ank 
and  earnest  patriotism  strike  corresponding  flashes  from  the  simple  and 
ardent  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Though  not  gif^  with  solid  and 
practical   wisdom — he    was  quick,  ingenious,  and  penetrating,  and 
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poueased  that  uutinctive  insight  into  character  which  enabled  him  to 
Miie  npon  the  maater  pasBion  of  his  hearer,  and  avail  himself  of  the 
inotiTes  hj  which  each  indiTidwU  wa^  most  likelj  to  be  influenced. 
With  these  qualifications  for  the  task  of  awakening  ininrrecUon,  he  wob 
alao  gified  with  a  hanume  and  honourable  temper,  which  had  he  been 
a  wiser  man,  would  hare  checked  his  career,  and  restrained  bim  from 
the  application  of  that  fatal  brand,  which  it  cost  so  many  years  of  blood 
andgaUto  quench  ineSectually.  But  Uooro  was  a  creature  of  romance, 
his  dream  waa  the  Tindication  of  national  righu,  and  he  fondly 
thought  that  armed  violence  could  be  limited  by  the  feeble  barriers  of 
jaiticCt  honour,  and  humanity.  With  the  advantage  of  a  popular 
manner  and  joepossessing  exterior,  he  quickly  won  the  hearts  of  the 
common  people :  he  waa  extensively  and  highly  connected  vrilh  many  of 
the  noblest  hmiliea  of  the  pale,  and  maintained  a  fiuniliar  intimacy  with 
the  noblest  of  the  English  race.  His  influence  was  thus  easily  extended 
into  every  quarter,  and  there  was  no  circle  in  which  he  had  not  meana 
to  try  his  way,  and  if  possible,  insinuate  diaafiection.  With  all  these 
advantages  he  gained  a  rapid  ascendancy. 

Among  his  kindred  and  friends  he  found  some  whom  their  fbrtnne 
andtemperarecommendedmoreespeciallyasfit  objects  for  his  purposes: 
Richard  Plunket,  a  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Flunket,  Maguire  lord 
IniskilleQ,  MacMahon,  Philip  Reilly,  and  Tirlogh  O'Neile.  To  each 
of  these  he  presented  the  suggestions  most  adapted  to  their  several 
characters  and  positions:  to  all  he  urged  the  facilities  and  probabili- 
ties in  &vour  of  a  general  rising.  He  advised  that  each  should  endea- 
vour to  gain  over  his  own  friends  to  the  project :  and  that  they  ahonld 
hasten  their  preparations  for  declaring  themselves  in  a  few  months. 
when  the  approach  of  winter  should  lessen  the  danger  of  any  interfer- 
ence from  England.  Of  the  first  overtures  which  he  made  to  these 
conspirators,  a  minute  account  has  been  given  by  lord  Maguire:  from 
this  we  shall  here  give  a  fidl  extract,  aa  the  most  satisfactory  state- 
ment which  can  be  obtained  of  the  beginning  of  this  most  disastroos 
rebellion : — "  Being  in  Dnblin,  Candlemas  term  last  was  twelve 
montbs,  1640,  the  parliament  then  sitting,  Mr  Roger  Moore  did  write 
to  me,  desiring  me  that,  if  I  could  in  that  spare  time,  I  would  come 
to  bis  houae,  for  then  the  parliament  did  nothing  hot  sit  and  adjonm, 
expecting  a  commiaaion  for  the  continuance  thereof  their  former  com- 
mission being  expircdj  and  that  some  things  he  had  to  say  to  me  that 
did  nearly  concern  me;  and  on  the  receipt  of  bis  letter,  the  new  com- 
mission for  continuing  the  parliament  landed,  and  I  returned  faim  an 
answer  that  I  coold  not  iiilfil  bis  request  for  that  [Vesent;  and  there- 
upon he  came  himself  to  town  presently  after,  and  sending  to  me,  I 
went  to  >ee  him  at  his  lodging.  And  after  some  little  time  spent  in 
salutations,  he  began  to  discourse  of  the  many  afflictions  and  sufieringa 
of  the  nativea  of  that  kingdom,  and  particularly  in  those  late  times  of 
my  lord  Strafford's  government,  which  gave  great  distaste  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  And  then  be  began  to  particularize  the  sufferings  of  them 
that  were  the  more  ancient  natives,  aa  were  the  Iriah:  now  that  on 
several  plantations  they  were  all  put  out  of  their  enceatora'  estates. 
All  which  sufferings,  he  said,  (Ud  Deget  a  general  discontent  over  all 
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the  whole  kingdom  in  hotii  the  natiTea,  to  wit,  the  old  and  new  Irink. 
And  that  if  the  gentrr  of  the  kingdom  were  diiposed  to  free  them- 
selves fitftheriy  from  the  like  inconvenience,  and  get  good  conditions 
for  tbemselres,  for  reguning  their  ancestoiy  (at  leaat  a  good  part 
tiiereof)  estat«s,  they  could  never  desire  a  more  cODVenient  time  than 
that  time,  the  distempers  in  Scotland  being  then  on  foot;  and  did  ask 
me  what  I  thought  of  it? 

"  I  made  him  anawer,  that  I  conld  not  tell  what  to  think  of  it }  such 
matters  being  altogether  out  of  mj  element.  Then  he  would  needs 
hare  of  me  an  oath  of  secrecy,  wluch  I  gave  him,  and  thereupon  he 
told  me  that  he  spoke  to  th«  best  gentry  of  quality  in  Leinster,  and  a 
great  part  of  Connanght,  touching  that  matt«r  j  and  he  found  all  of 
tiiem  inlling  thereto,  if  so  be  they  could  draw  to  them  the  gentry  o> 
Ulster:  for  which  cause,  said  he>  I  came  to  speak  to  you.  Then  he 
b^an  to  lay  down  to  me  the  case  that  I  was  in  then,  orsrwhelmed  is 
debt,  the  smallness  of  my  estate,  and  the  greatness  of  the  estate  my 
ancaators  had,  and  how  I  should  bo  sure  to  get  it  again,  or  at  least  a 
good  -pert  thereof.*  And  moreover,  how  the  welfare  and  Tuaintjiinlng 
the  Catholic  religion,  which,  he  said,  undoubtedly  the  parliament  now  in 
England  will  Hupprest,  doth  depend  upon  it:  for,  said  he,  it  is  to  be 
feu^ed,  and  so  much  I  hear  &om  every  understanding  man,  the  parlia- 
ment intends  the  utter  subversion  of  our  religion; — by  which  persua- 
sione  he  obtained  my  consent.  And  so  he  demanded  whether  any 
more  of  the  Ulster  gentry  were  in  town.  I  told  him  that  Mr  Philip 
Reilly,  Mr  Tirlogh  O'Neile  brother  to  Sir  Phelim  (^Neile,  and  Mr 
Cossloe  MaoMahon,  were  in  town;  so  for  that  time  we  parted. 

"  The  next  day  he  invited  Mr  ReiUy  and  I  to  dine  with  him ;  and 
after  dinner  he  sent  for  those  other  gentlemen,  Mr  O'Neile  and  Mr 
MacMahon,  and  when  they  were  come,  he  began  the  discourse,  lor- 
merly  used  to  me,  to  them;  and  with  the  same  persuasions  formerly 
used  to  me,  he  obtained  their  conseuL  And  then  he  began  to  dis- 
course of  the  manner  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  of  the  feuibility  and 
eaainesa  of  the  attempt,  considering  matters  as  they  then  stood  in 
England,  the  tronblea  of  Scotland,  the  great  number  of  able  men  in 
the  kingdom,  meaning  Ireland:  what  succours  they  were  to  hope  for 
from  abroad;  and  the  armv  then  raised,  all  Irishmen,  and  well  armed, 
meaning  the  army  raised  by  my  lord  Strafford  agunst  Scotland. 
First,  that  every  One  should  endeavour  to  draw  his  own  friends  into 
that  act,  and  at  least  those  that  did  not  live  in  one  counU  with  them. 
And  when  they  had  so  done,  th^  would  send  to  the  Irish  in  the  low 
countries,  and  in  Spain,  to  let  them  know  of  the  day  and  resolution: 
•o  that  they  would  be  over  with  them  by  that  day  or  soon  after  with  a 
suj^y  of  arms  and  ammunition,  as  they  oould:  that  there  should  be  a 
set  day  appointed,  and  every  one  in  his  own  qnarters  should  rise,  out 
diat  day,  and  seite  on  all  ^e  arms  he  could  get  in  his  county;  and 
this  day  to  be  near  winter,  lo  that  England  ootdd  not  be  able  to  send 

■  Forlwta  (B  omnia  victorilmt  pr*mia  potxil,  lbs  tnia  old  Mcrat  of  reLdlioD,  how- 
•VM  the  oaUide  may  be  onuuoentsd  with  tba  drmm  of  libertj,  and  the  fnttatit 
of  patriotism. 
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forcea  into  IreUmd  before  H*;,  and  b^  that  time  there  was  do  donbt 
to  be  m&da  but  that  ther  themBelves  ^ould  be  siqiptied  by  the  Imh 
beyond  Kos,  who,  hesai^  could  not  miss  of  help  from  either  Spain  or 
the  Pope."*  Such  was  the  plan  proposed  hj  Moore;  bat  lord  Maguire 
informs  us  that  the  oompanj  did  not  entirely  adopt  his  proposal.  Thej 
resolved  not  to  stir  in  the  matter  until  they  should  first  have  ascer- 
tuned  how  far  they  might  depend  on  haring  help  from  the  oontinenC 
They  were  also  desiroas  to  have  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  gentry 
through  Ireland.  On  this  point  Moore  ur^^ed,  "  that  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose to  spend  much  time  in  speaking  to  the  gentry:  fi>r  that  there  was 
no  doubt  to  be  made  of  the  Irish,  but  that  they  would  be  ready  at  any 
time,"  &c.  Among  other  things  he  told  them,  that  there  was  a  great 
man  whose  name  for  the  present  he  was  sworn  to  conceal;  hot  iHio 
wonld  not  fail  them  if  the  rising  should  begin.  This  wss  lord  Mayo, 
as  he  declared  on  a  pledge  of  secrecy  from  lord  Maguire  and  the  rest 


of  thee 


From  this,  Moore  contiotied  to  exert  his  otmoet  e&brts,  while  the 


cipal  parties,  just  mentioned,  held  themselves  in  reserve. 


accordmg  to  the  views  they  had  taken.  Their  caution  was  not  yet- 
overcome,  and  they  were  resolved  not  to  commit  themselves,  until  they 
could  ascertun  the  security  for  success  and  safety.  Moore  proceeded 
soon  after  into  Ulster,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  many  of  the  ^ntry  at 
the  assises;  but  meeting  few,  and  not  finding  the  readiness  he  ex- 
pected, the  utmost  that  could  be  determined  was  the  postponement  of 
mrther  proceedings,  till  the  fbllowiug  May,  when  ike  conspirators 
should  meet  in  Dublin.  In  the  mean  time,  a  message  from  the  earl  of 
Tyrone  came  from  Spain,  to  confer  with  the  members  of  hie  family 
and  name,  and  inform  them  that  he  had  obtained  the  cardinal  Rich- 
lieu's  promise  to  send  arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  on  demand,  to 
Irelandiandthathehimself  only  awaited  the  favourable  moment  to  join 
them,  and  desired  &em  to  be  ready.f  This  message  quickened  the 
dilatory,  and  gave  new  life  to  their  proceedings.  When  they  met  in 
Dublin,  Mr  Moore,  Reilly,  lord  Maguire,  and  his  brother  dispatched 
the  messenger  (Neile  (VNeile)  back  to  Spain,  to  announce  their  deter- 
mination to  rise  on  "  twelve  or  fourteen  days  before  or  after  All 
Hallowtide,  as  they  should  see  cause,  and  that  he  should  not  &il  to 
be  with  them  at  that  time."! 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Tyrone  was  killed.  On  receiving  con- 
firmation of  this  afflicting  inteUigence,  Moore  sent  off  one  &ther 
Coimolly,  the  priest  of  the  parish  in  which  he  lived,  to  colonel  Owen 
O'Neile.  Further  incidents  soon  occnrred  to  favour  the  views  and 
quicken  the  resolution  of  the  conspirators.  Intelligence  was  received 
of  severe  proclamations  against  the  members  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
in  England,  and  of  the  hostile  declarations  of  the  Scots  against  that 
communion.  A  permission  &om  king  Charles  to  levy  men  for  the 
Spanish  service,  and  on  order  to  transport  for  tiie  purpose,  the  Irish 
regiments  then  in  Ireland,  set  these  leaders  actively  to  work ;  they  set 
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on  foot  a  riolent  clamour  asainit  the  remoTal  of  the  army,  on  the  ad- 
herence of  which  tha;  relied,  and  they  also  availed  themselrea  of  the 
oceaiion  to  levy  troop  aa  if  for  Spain.  In  this,  Planket  already 
mentioned,  Hngh  Byrne,  the  wrongs  of  whoBe  father  we  htkTe  already 
related,  and  an  officer  of  the  name  of  O'Neile,  volonteered  their  ex* 
ertiona.  To  these,  Sir  James  Diilon  added  hii  exertions,  and  gaTe 
e  and  the  weight  of  his  nemie.     Prom  this  gentleman, 


lord  Magnire  learned  the  design  entertained  by  himself  and  his 
branch  of  the  conspiracy,  which  was  to  devote  uie  force  they  were 
raismg  to  the  defence  of  the  Irish  catholics  agtunst  the  Scots;  they 
were  to  begin  by  seicing  on  the  castle,  where  they  expected  to  find 
abundant  supplies  of  arms  and  militan  stores.  On  their  arrival  in 
Dublin,  a  meeting  waa  held  between  Uia  principal  conspirators  and 
the  colonels  of  the  army,  who  were  thus  engaged  in  the  same  enter- 
prise. At  this  meeting  they  discussed  the  points:  how  they  shonld 
secure  money  to  pay  the  soldiers;  bow  they  should  obtun  foreign 
succours ;  how  they  should  draw  in  the  gentry  of  the  pale ;  who 
shonld  undertake  to  surprise  the  castle,  and  how  it  shonld  be 
'  attempted.  To  these  points  it  was  respectively  answered:  that  the 
rents  should  ba  collected  to  pay  the  soldiery,  and  that  the  Pope  had 
promised  Tyrone  to  mainttun  6000  men  at  his  own  charge;  for  foreign 
aid,  the  promises  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London  were  alleged; 
for  the  gentry  of  the  pale,  colonel  Plunket  answered  that  they  would 
not  be  found  slow  to  join  in  their  arms;  the  seixure  of  the  castle  was 
undertaken  by  colonels  Plunket  and  Bourne.  This  meeting  was  held 
"in  the  end  of  August,  1641,  or  beginning  of  September."*  And 
as  these  colonels  were  to  surprise  the  castle  with  no  more  than  iOO 
men.  Sir  James  Dillon  pledged  himself  to  join  them  in  a  few  days, 
after  they  should  have  succeeded,  with  1000  men.  It  was  thought 
that  once  seizing  the  castle,  they  could  command  the  town  with  its 

While  iarther  meetings  and  messages  ware  going  on,  and  the  conspi- 
rators were  yet  doubtful  when  to  rise,  they  received  an  intimation 
through  Mr  Moore,  from  Owen  CNeile,  desiring  them  to  rise  without 
Airther  loss  of  time,  and  that  he  would  join  them  on  fourteen  days' notice. 
There  nevertheless  appears  still  to  have  been  much  irresolution,  indi- 
cated by  numerous  abortive  meetings  and  desultory  resolutions.  At 
last,  on  the  5th  October,  the  principal  conspirators  resolved  to  attempt 
the  castle  on  the  23d,  which  being  a  market  day,  the  concourse  of 
people  wonld  less  attract  the  notice  of  the  government.  To  the 
question,  as  to  the  leaders  in  this  enterprise,  Moore  replied  that  he 
would  be  one,  and  colonel  Bourne  anoUier;  the  castle  he  observed 
had  two  gates,  that  the  Leinster  men  should  undertake  the  small  gate, 
.  and  the  Ulat«r  men  the  other.  Sir  Fhelim  CNeile  and  lord  Maguire 
att«mpted  to  excuse  themselves  from  being  present,  hut  Moore  in- 
sisted. Sir  Phelim  pleaded  the  necessity  of  being  away  to  seiie  upon 
Ixindonderry;  but  Magnire  was  compelled  to  give  his  consent  to  be 
present. 

*  Lord  MagnireV  Narrativ*. 
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It  wu  a  neeessar^  part  of  tlieir  plan,  and,  in  the  existing'  condition 
of  the  EDglish  garrisons,  not  unlikely  to  be  crowned  with  inccess. 
that  they  were  tiniilarl;,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  obtain  possession  of 
ererj  important  place  of  strength. 

B;  simnltaneous  movements  on  tiie  same  day,  Londonderrj,  Carrick- 
fergus,  and  Newrj,  were  to  be  surprised,  and  directions  were  to  be 
circulated  through  the  conntrj,  that  the  gentry  should  everywhere 
rise  and  seise  apon  the  nearest  forts. 

On  the  22il,  one  day  before  that  fixed  for  the  attack,  the  conspira- 
tors assembled  in  DubHn,  and  met  to  weigh  their  strength,  and  settfethe 
proceedings  for  the  next  day.  Of  200  men  they  had  counted  upon, 
but  80  had  arrived,  and  it  was  proposed  to  delay  the  attack  until  the 
afiemoon,  to  give  time  for  others  to  come  in. 

Bat  while  they  were  thus  concerting  their  plan,  other  incidents 
were  taking  place  elsewhere. 

The  council  had  ahready  received  warning  firam  Sir  William  Cole, 
of  many  suspicioos  indications,  such  as  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  all 
intelligent  persons,  who  were  not  stupified  by  the  opiate  atmosphere 
of  the  Castle,  that  something  unusual  and  dangerous  was  afloat.  The 
movements  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neile  and  lord  Magoire  bad  been  observed. 
But  the  Castle  crew  were  unwilling  to  be  roused  from  the  placid 
slumber  of  o£Gce,  and  were  content  to  reoommend  watchfiilness  to 
others.  On  the  eve  of  the  rebellion,  however,  they  receiied  a  warning 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  with  impunity. 

Owen  Conolly,  a  servant  of  Sir  John  CSotworthy,  on  the  evening  of 
the  22d,  was  seiaed  by  the  watch,  and  brought  to  lord-justice  Parsona, 
and  disclosed  to  him  the  whole  particulars  of  the  conspiracy.  Far- 
sons  disbelieved  the  story,  it  carried  the  appearance  of  exaggeration, 
and  it  was  apparent  that  the  informant  was  considerably  afiected  by 
intoxication.  He  told  his  tale  confusedly,  and  his  answers  seemed  not 
connstent.  Parsons,  perhi^  to  get  rid  of  him,  desired  him  to  go  and 
obtain  further  discoveries.  On  cool  reflection,  however,  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  consult  with  lord  Borlase,  to  whom  he  forthwith  re- 
piured,  though  it  was  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Borlase,  saw  the  matter 
in  a  stronger  light,  and  blamed  his  colleague  for  letting  O' Conolly  go. 
O'ConoUy  was  however  easily  found.  He  had  not  gone  far  before 
his  intoxication  attracted  the  notice  of  the  sentinels,  and  he  either  was 
detained  or  remuned  for  safety.  He  was  found  by  the  messenger  of 
Borlase.  He  had  become  a  little  more  collected,  but  as  be  was  not 
jet  perfectly  coherent  in  his  statement,  he  now  represented  that  his 
head  was  afiected  fay  the  strong  potations  which  had  been  forced  upon 
him,  but  that  if  he  were  permitted  to  lie  down  for  a  litUe,  be  could 
explain  all  clearly.  He  was  sent  to  bed,  while  the  lord  Borlase  sent 
round  to  summon  as  many  of  the  council  as  could  be  found.  They 
were  soon  joined  by  Sir  Thomas  Rotheram,  and  Sir  Robert  Meredith 
the  chancellor  of  the*  exchequer.  Orders  were  sent  to  secure  the 
city  gates,  and  strengthen  the  castle  guard,  whOe  the  lord  mayor  and 
city  officers  received  directions  to  have  all  persons  watched  who  should 
appear  in  the  streets. 

In  the  mean  time,  O'Conoll;  became  collected,  and  detailed  tlia 
particulars  contained  in  the  following  document:^ 
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"Sxamrnalitm  ofOteen  (yConolig. 

"Who  htaag  dnlj  sworn  and  examined,  uith;  That  he  being  at 
Monimore,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  on  Tuesdaj  lest,  he  received 
&  letter  from  colonel  Hugh  Oge  MacMahon,  desiring  him  to  come  to 
Connangfat  in  the  county  of  Honaghan,  and  to  be  with  him  on 
Wednesday  or  Thundaj  last.  Whereupon  he,  thia  examinant,  oame 
to  Connaught  on  Wednesdaj  night  last,  and  finding  the  sajd  Hngh 
come  to  Dublin,  followed  him  thither;  be  came  hither  about  six  of 
the  clock  this  evening,  and  forthwith  went  to  the  lodging  of  the  said 
Hugh,  to  the  house  near  the  boat  in  Oxmantown,  and  there  be  found 
the  said  Hugh,  and  came  with  the  said  Hugh  into  the  town,  near  the 
Pillory,  to  the  lodging  of  the  lord  Maguire,  when  tbey  found  not 
the  lord  Magnire  within,  and  there  they  dranic  a  cup  of  beer  and 
went  baok  to  the  said  Hugh's  lodging.  He  saith,  that  at  the  lord 
Maguire's  lodging,  the  said  Hugh  told  nim,  that  there  were  and  would 
be  this  night  great  numbera  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  Irish 
papista,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  this  town ;  who,  with  him- 
self, had  determined  to  take  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  to  possess  them- 
selres  of  all  bis  majesty's  ammunition  there  to-morrow  morning,  being 
Saturday.  And  that  tbey  intended  first  to  batter  the  ohimnies  of  said 
town,  and  if  the  citizens  would  not  yield,  then  to  batter  down  the 
houses,  and  so  to  cut  o£F  all  the  prot^tants  that  would  not  join  with 
them.  He  further  aaith,  that  he  the  said  Hugh  told  him,  that  the 
Irish  had  prepared  men  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  destroy  all  tiie 
English  iimabiting  there  to-morrow  morning  by  ten  of  the  clock ;  and 
that  in  all  the  seuwrte  and  other  towns  in  the  kingdom,  all  the 
protestants  should  be  killed  that  night,  and  that  all  Uie  posts  that 
could  be,  could  not  prevent  it.  And  further  suth,  that  be  £0'Cono11y] 
moved  tha  said  Hugh  to  forbear  executing  of  that  business,  and  to 
discover  it  to  the  state,  for  saving  of  his  own  estate,  who  said,  that  he 
could  not  help  it:  but  said,  that  ihey  did  owe  their  allegiance  t«  the 
king,  and  would  pay  him  all  bis  rights ;  but  that  tbey  did  this  for  the 
tyrannical  government  that  was  over  them,  and  to  unitate  Scotland, 
who  bad  got  a  jnivilege  by  that  course.  And  he  further  saith,  that 
when  he  was  with  the  said  Hugh  in  big  lodging,  the  said  Hugh  awore 
that  he  should  not  go  out  of  hie  lodging  tbt^  night,  but  told  nim  that 
he  should  go  with  nim  next  morning  to  the  castle ;  and  sud,  if  this 
matter  were  discovered,  somebody  should  die  for  it.  Whereupon  the 
exanmuLnt  feigned  some  necessity  for  his  leasement,  went  down  out 
of  the  chamber,  and  left  his  sword  in  pawn,  and  the  said  Hugh  tent 
his  man  down  with  bim;  and  when  this  examinant  came  down  into  the 
jrord,  and  finding  an  opportunity  he,  thia  examinant,  leaped  over  a 
wall  and  two  pales  and  so  came  to  the  lord-justioe  Parsons. 

(Signed)     "Wiu.iah  Fabbohb,      ^ 

"Thomas  Rothbrah,    >Ow£N  O'CoiioLLr 

"ROBSKT  MeBXDITH,       | 

-Oct  22,  1641.' 
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While  this  ekamiiiation  was  ^ing  on,  MacMahon  and  others  wera 
■eenred;  many  however  eBcaped  seiiure,  and  of  those  who  were  taken, 
tome  coatrired  to  get  away.  MacHahon,  when  brought  before  th« 
council,  spoke  plunlj.  He  aeema  to  have  relied  on  the  asBomption 
that  the  inaurrection  was  Bucoeaa^  in  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  five  in  the  morning,  and  he  told  them  "  that  on  that  Ten  daj, 
all  the  forta  and  strong  pJaces  in  Ireland  wonld  be  token." — "  That  ha 
with  the  lord  Magoire,  &o^  &o>,  were  come  up  eipreMl;  to  aeize  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  and  that  20  men  out  of  each  oountj  in  the  kingdom 
were  to  be  there  to  join  them.  That  all  the  lords  and  gentlemen  in 
the  kingdom  that  were  papists,  were  engaged  in  the  plot;  that  what 
was  that  daj  to  be  done  m  other  parts  of  the  countrj,  was  so  far 
advanced  by  that  time,  as  it  was  imposuble  for  the  wit  of  man  to 
prevent  it.  And  withal  told  them,  that  it  was  here  they  had  >i'-m  in 
their  power  and  might  use  him  how  he  pleased,  but  he  was  sure  he 
abonld  be  revenged." 

It  ia  mentioned,  that  while  MacMahon  was  waiting  in  the  hall, 
he  was  observed  to  amuse  himself  with  ehalking  out  the  figures  of 
men  han^ng  on  gibbets,  or  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  act 
was  probably  designed  to  convey  B  threat,  by  the  only  means  left  at 
the  moment. 

While  the  juaticea  were  yet  at  lord  Borlase'a  dwelling,  at  Chicheater 
house  in  College  green,  then  without  the  city  gatea,  they  were  found 
by  Sir  Francis  Willougfaby,  the  governor  of  the  fort  of  Galway. 
Arriving  that  evening  he  found  the  gatea  shut  and  noticed  an  unusual 
appearance  of  movement  and  bustle  in  the  aurrounding  suborba.  Being 
qmriaed  that  tbe  justices  were  there  he  hastened  to  find  them. 

He  informed  them  that  he  had  found  the  country  quiet  along  his 
way;  hut  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  concourse  of  strange 
horsemen  pouring  into  the  suburbs.  And  advised  their  removal  into 
the  castle. 

The  lorda-jnstices,  having  removed  into  the  caatle  at  WiUoughby's 
advice,  appoint«d  him  commander  of  the  castle  and  city.  And  sent 
out  a  proclaniation  into  all  parts  of  the  country  to  put  the  peaceful 
and  loyal  on  their  guard. 

"  Thus,"  observes  Carte,  "  by  the  hand  of  Providence  rather  than 
by  the  care  of  the  government,  was  defeat«d  a  design,  easy  in  the 
execution,  and  which,  if  it  hod  taken  effect,  would  have  endangered 
die  whole  kingdom."  The  castle  was  guarded  by  eight  infirm  soldiers 
and  for^  balberdiera,  and  contained  1500  barrels  of  powder,  with 
hall  and  other  arms  in  proportion,  and  36  cannon.* 

We  most  for  the  present  refer  the  subsequent  events  to  other 
memoirs,  and  return  to  Moore.  On  the  night  of  tbe  incidents  above 
narrated  he  mode  his  escape,  and  directed  hia  course  to  Ulster,  where 
he  thought  his  presence  most  necesaan.  While  there  he  ia  supposed  to 
have  been  the  author  ofa  manifesto  which  ahortlyafler  made  its  appear- 
ance,  stating  the  complaints  of  the  Bomaii  catholics  and  their  motives 
in  taldng  arms.    Snoh  documents  need  not  be  here  quoted,  as  in  all  such 
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oaiet,  ihty  can  ool;  be  reg;arded  as  specious,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
giviug  the  feirest  or  most  popular  outside  to  a  cause.  With  regard  to 
Moore,  we  believe  him  to  luve  been  sincere  in  all  that  he  professed) 
and  tax  from  the  execrable  purposes  which  have  been  imputed  to  inuiy 
engaged  in  that  rebeltioD.  Hia  wish  was  but  justice,  according  to  the 
notions  he  entertained,  and  he  had  ohimericallj  assumed  tiiat  justice 
could  be  executed  strictly,  and  humanity  preserred  by  the  sword  of 
insurrection — a  dream,  which  has  often  ddnded  the  enthusiastic  and 
high-minded,  who  little  know  or  are  capable  of  knowing  the  instruments 
they  must  use  and  the  passions  they  ore  about  to  awaken.  In  hia 
manifesto,  Moore  dwelt  upon  the  oppression  of  the  Roman  catholics 
by  inferior  governors — acknowledged  that  they  had  been  indulged 
with  liberty  of  conscience,  by  the  favour  of  the  king;  but  complains 
of  the  fears  which  they  had  reason  to  entertain  from  the  landing  of 
the  Scote,  who  were  expected  to  land  "  with  sword  and  Bible,"  for 
the  extinction  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  They  com- 
plain of  a  design  agtunst  the  "papist  and  protestant  bishops  of  the 
kingdom,"  and  propose  "  that  the  king  should  secure  them  and  the 
protestants  of  this  kingdom,"  &c.  We  have  quoted  the  above  words 
from  this  paper  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  peculiar  ground  whidt 
at  first  taken  up  by  the  more  moderate  of  Moore's  party.     And 


it  ia  necessary  to  notice,  that  the  word  protestant  is  often  used  by 
the  Roman  catholics  in  their  writings  of  that  period,  in  contr&-di»< 
tinction  from  the  puritans. 

It  appears  indeed,  plain  enough,  from  the  general  tenor,  both  of 
the  public  declarations  and  conduct  of  Roger  Moore  and  his  associates, 
that  they  aeidter  designed  nor  anticipated  the  frightful  scenes  which 
were  to  follow.  Rebellion  as  it  advances,  rapidly  numbers  in  its  ranks 
all  the  extreme  views  and  all  the  atrocious  passions  of  human  nature. 
As  the  movement  advances,  it  grows  broeid  and  deep;  and  its  con- 
stituent elements  become  more  fierce,  unrefined,  and  base.  The 
philosophers  and  politicians,  the  soldiers,  scholarg,  and  gentlemen,  are 
soon  pushed  aside  to  make  way  for  the  ruffianly  and  reckless  spirits, 
which  ever  take  the  lead  in  popular  movements ;  and  such  was  the 
course  of  these  events  which  are  now  so  long  to  fill  our  pages- 
Moore's  activity  and  genius  had  propagated  an  impulse,  which  was 
ere  long  to  escape  from  his  controL  On  the  other  side,  the  dangei 
was  increased  by  the  incapacity  of  government,  and  the  want  of  all  the 
ordinary  resources  of  civil  control;  there  was  neither  justice,  prudence, 
nor  rigour,  to  meet  it  at  the  source.  Instead  of  a  formidable  resort 
to  military  means  or  a  fair  disposition  to  redress  reasonable  com- 
plaints, a  strife  of  intrigue  and  msidious  negotiation  commenced  the 
(tontest.  The  memorials  presented  to  the  king  were  mixed  with  com- 
plaints against  the  lords -justices ;  these  in  their  turn  sent  private  state- 
ments to  the  earl  of  Leicester ;  and  their  statements  were  largely 
mingled  with  misrepresentation.  They  also  harassed  and  impeded 
the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  which  was  sensible  of  the  approach- 
ing crisis,  and  disposed  to  act  with  ^irit  tempered  by  moderation. 

If,  indeed,  it  may  be  sud  with  truth,  that  Uie  insurgent  party  were 
ignorant  of  the  consequences  which  they  were  to  draw  upon  theniselvas 
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and  their  cotmtrj,  there  seemi  eTerj  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Iriah 
government  was  eqnally  infatuated.  Thev  either  onderrated  the  dan- 
ger, (the  comroon  error  of  gOTemmenta,)  or  thsj  ignorantlv  wished 
to  push  the  rehellion  to  tm  extrenutj  of  which  thej  computed  the  ad- 
Tantages.  The  errors  were  prohablj  concurrent.  The  result  was  an 
efibrt  to  Impede  such  infbmiation  as  inigfat  be  expected  to  bring  sue- 
coor  &om  England,  and  to  check  the  lojaltj  of  the  well-afiected> 
They  had  with  difficoltj  been  prevuled  upon  to  call  a  parliament ; 
end  when  it  had  assembled,  thej  were  so  anxious  t9  get  rid  of  it,  that 
they  would  hardly  allow  time  for  a.  vote  of  supply.  The  parliament 
drew  up  a  spirited  declaration  against  the  rebellion,  and  appointed 
agents  to  inqture  and  report  the  state  of  matters  to  the  kmg  and 
council  [  but  they  were  not  allowed  the  time  required  for  tlie  comple- 
tioQ  of  this  proceeding.  A  second  day  was  allowed  on  much  entreaty 
by  the  obstinacy  of  the  lords-jnstiees.  And  the  parliament,  finHing 
itself  suspected,  or  diTimng  the  real  motive,  and  resolved  on  i^cbai^ 
ing  its  aaty  to  the  public,  passed  a  vote  empowering  them  to  levy 
forces  tor  the  defence  of  ^e  kingdom,  and  to  raise  money  by  assess- 
ment for  the  purpose. 

Lord  Dillon  of  Costello  was  appointed  to  present  a  memariaJ  to  the 
king,  containing  complaints  against  the  lords-justices,  and  recommend- 
ing the  appointment  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde.  It  is  also  probably  con- 
jectored,  that  they  recommended  the  adoption  of  those  just  measures 
for  the  security  of  property,  which  conld  not  tail  to  be  unacceptable 
to  the  party  then  at  the  helm.  But  the  industry  of  the  castle  was  alert 
in  the  vocation  of  intr^ine.  In  the  very  same  packet  whifth  conv^ed 
lord  Dillon  with  his  commission,  the  agent  of  Parsons  and  Boruise 
conveyed  their  counter-statements  and  their  representations  of  the 
design  and  characters  of  the  opposed  part  of  the  council,  whose 
names  are  given  by  Carte  and  (rtheri — Sir  Richard  Bolton  the  lord 
chancellor,  Bulkeley,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  earl  of  Ormonde,  An- 
thony Martin,  bishop  of  Meath,  John  Leslie  bishop  of  R^hoe,  Robert 
lord  Dillon  of  Kilkenny  West,  afterwards  lord  Roscommon,  and  Sir 
Gerard  Lowther,  judge  of  the  common  pleas.  These  persons  who 
were  for  acting  by  ^e  only  rational  and  just  way,  and  employing 
military  rigour  to  suppress  violence,  and  legislative  justice  to  quiet  just 
discontents,  were  denounced  by  the  narrow  and  self-interested  lords- 
justices,  whose  representations  were  but  too  successful.  Dedarii^  &eix 
distrust  in  the  eminent  persons  whom  we  have  enumerated,  and  the 
danger  of  employing  any  force  levied  in  belaud  or  commanded  by 
Iri^men,  they  entreated  for  an  English  army,  of  which  they  proposed 
to  supply  the  expense  by  confiscations.'!' 

The  packet  wae  met  by  a  storm,  and  cast  upon  the  Scottish  coast. 
Lord  Dillon  and  lord  Taoffe,  the  agents  of  the  moderate  party,  while 
proceeding  on  their  way  to  London,  were  seised  at  Ware,  and  their 
papers  taken  from  them  and  suppressed:  after  which  they  were  eon- 
fined  for  some  months,  until  their  escape  was  considered  of  no  conae- 
qaence. 
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This  conduct  of  the  lords-justioes  gave  encouragement  to  Roger 
Moore  and  his  party.  The  prorogation  of  the  purliMnent  left  them 
without  anj  counter-check  i  Uie  refusal  of  the  &ish  goTemment  to 
permit  the  octivitj  of  the  aatlTe  leaden  who  had  Toluoteered  against 
them,  left  them  in  poaBeeaion  of  the  field.  The  selfish  policy  adopted  by 
the  castle  junto,  threw  a  heavy  weight  of  just  compl^ts  into  the  scale 
in  their  bvour.  Their  cause  seemed  to  prosper,  and  they  were  odTane- 
ing  in  confidence  and  numbers.  Moore  lay  near  Dundolk  and  Ather- 
dee,  with  a  body  of  2500  men,  so  undisciplined  and  unarmed  that  they 
could  hare  been  of  no  use  in  the  field.  They  were  yet,  in  the  absence 
of  all  reHiataoce,  sufficient  to  give  the  appearance  of  strength;  and 
their  confidence  was  increased  by  a  commission  from  parliament  sent 
to  treat  with  them.  In  their  ii^atuation  they  treated  this  overture 
with  a  contempt  which  indicates  plainly  enough  their  confidence  in 
thenuelres.  Moore  (so  (kf  as  we  can  fi>nn  any  conjecture,)  was  not 
quite  the  dupe  of  this  vain  confidence ;  he  was  by  &r  too  well  informed, 
obseirantt  and  prudent,  not  to  be  aware  that  his  present  strength  lay 
in  the  absence  of  an  enemy.  He  strtmgly  urged  the  folly  of  •^clara- 
tions  against  the  English,  which  the  rabble  who  followed  him  had 
indulged  in,  and  advised  that  they  should  mainly  rest  their  cause  on 
religious  grievancea.  With  this  view  be  also  gave  them  the  dignified 
title  of  Catholic  Armi/,  a  aeasonoble  artifice,  and  equally  illustmtive 
of  his  enthusiasm  and  dexterity.  There  never  was  a  more  disas- 
trous pretext  for  Ireland,  or  more  fortunately  adopted  for  the  views 
of  the  rebel  leaders.  It  not  only  served  to  conceal  the  secret  mo- 
tives and  put  them  out  of  riew,  but  tended  to  attract  to  tlieir  stand- 
ard many  who  would  moat  reaolutely  have  opposed  them;  and  above 
all,  it  embodied  the  real  grievances  of  some  <a  the  most  considerable 
bodies  in  the  kingdom.  The  priesthood  were  counted  on  as  their 
most  efficient  and  trusty  friend;  and  the  Roman  catholic  lawyers, 
whose  influence  pervaded  the  Iriah  aristocracy,  and  whose  profes- 
sional employment  waa  restricted  by  the  oaths  uey  were  required  to 
take,  were  ^so  to  be  conciliated.  The  English  parliament  bad  im>- 
ceeded  with  a  harsboess  i^iuiist  the  English  Roman  catholics,  which 
added  motives  of  terror  to  those  of  grievance;  and  Parsons  had  been 
said  to  declare  in  a  large  company,  that  "  witbin  a  twelvemonth  not  a 
catholic  should  be  seen  in  Ireland." 

Sucb  were,  in  brief,  the  circumstances  which  gave  to  Moore's  expe- 
dient the  force  of  a  universal  coll  to  arms,  and  subsequently  led  to  the 
moat  bs^ess  direction  of  popular  fanaticism — a  fatal  instrument,  which 
baa  never  been  auocesaftil  for  good,  though  it  bas  often  forged  an  iron 
crown,  and  riveted  the  chains  of  those  who  are  its  dupes:  under  its 
insane  influence — the  lunacy  of  nations — deeds  have  been  done,  of  fear, 
desperation,  and  blind  resentment,  which  the  plain  rule  of  justice, 
unsusceptible  of  refined  distinctions,  must  for  the  interests  of  mankind 
treat  as  guilt;  although  tlie  decision  of  the  historian,  who  is  allowed 
to  weigh  men's  actions  in  the  balance  of  determining  motives  and  causes, 
may  temper  bis  judgment  with  the  palliation  of  error,  infatuation,  and 
the  panic  of  insane  excitement,  which,  when  it  seizes  the  crowd,  aeemi 
to  awakea  and  concentrate  the  worst  passions  of  man's  nature  into 
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■onMthiDg  more  fierc«  (md  formidable  than  belongs  to  toy  other  knovn 
Hring  sp«d«fl. 

The  nrieat  ^ooeedingi  of  the  Engliflh  oommrais,  and  the  p<^cf  of 
Ae  rebel  leaders,  aa  here  described,  wea  readered  itill  more  prodoctjTe 
of  evil  b^  the  first  measores  of  the  lords-justicei.  While  thej  repelled 
tbs  aid  of  the  uobilitj  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  thej  had  recourse  to  that 
nf  persons  who  were  recommended  by  their  thorough  participation  in 
thefiews  and  prejadicei  of  their  emplojera.  A  soldier  of  fortune  tnuned 
in  the  former  rebellion  of  Ulster,  led  a  Hmall  force  against  a  puty  of 
rebels  which  had  invested  the  castle  of  Wioklow.  These  were  easily 
repelled ;  but  llie  soldiers  of  the  lords-justices  committed  the  most 
improToked  outrages  upon  the  people  of  tim  town,  and  thus  gare  a 
premature  specimen  ot  the  mercj  to  be  expected  &om  these  men. 
They  sent  an  oadiseiplined  body  of  650  men  to  the  relief  of  Droe- 
heda,  and  thus  afforded  the  rebd  leaders  the  opportmiity  of  a  triumph, 
tdiich  serred  to  inorease  and  encour^e  their  followers.  And,  lastly, 
they  crowned  the  ofience  which  their  whole  conduct  had  giren  to 
the  Roman  catholic  lords  of  the  pale,  by  an  insulting  exhibition  of 


These  noblemen,  sensible  of  the  approaching  commotion  and  of 
their  own  dangerous  and  questionable  position,  between  their  own 
party  and  a  suspicions  and  bigoted  admimstration,  chose  their  coarse 
with  decision  and  prudence.  They  prepared  at  once  to  embark  in  the 
cause  of  order,  loyalty,  and  the  constitution.  They  had  already  joined 
in  the  Tain  efibrt  to  urge  the  castle  to  its  duty :  they  now  offered  their 
services.  They  were  met  by  shallow  insidiousness  and  demonstratioiu 
of  treachery,  too  thinly  disguised  to  escape  detection;  their  offers 
were  refused,  Uiey  were  neither  allowed  to  fight  for  the  protection 
of  the  state,  nor  in  their  own  defence:  they  were  desired  to  stand 
out  naked  and  defenceless,  spumed  by  one  side  and  a  mark  for  the 
other.  They  were  disarmed,  menaced,  and  insnlted;  and  withal,  the 
coarse  of  things  was  such  as  to  render  it  quite  erident  that  the 
creed  which  made  them  objects  of  all  this  degradation,  must  soon 
assume  the  form  and  character  of  crime.  Their  position  was  one  of 
extreme  trial;  and  their  conduct  is  here  to  be  reviewed  with  humane 
^lowance. 

Of  these  oireunutauees,  favourable  for  his  purpose,  Roger  Hoore 
waa  on  the  watch  to  take  adranta^.  The  lords  of  &o  pale  met  and 
sent  a  temperate  letter  of  remonatnnce,  in  which  they  adverted  to  the 
rejection  of  their  services  against  the  rebels,  and  complained  that 
hmgui^  had  been  used  in  council  such  as  to  deter  them  m>m  waiting 


jipon  'Ste  lords-justices,  &c.     To  this  the  lords-jastices  replied  by  a 
proi^amation,  in  which  th^  denied  the  alleged  words;  and  pre 
summoned  the  lords  Finga^  Gormanston,  Sliuie,  Dunsany,  NetterviUe, 


Loath,  and  Trimleeton,  to  attend  at  a  board,  on  the  ITu  December, 
that  they  miriit  confer  with  them. 

On  mis,  the  lords  thus  snmmoned,  with  the  principal  gentry  of  the 
eoontfof  Meath,  assembled  to  consult  on  the  hillofCrofty.  They  had  not 
long  been  there  when  they  were  approached  by  Roger  Moore,  attended 
bj  colonel  HacMahon,  and  other  rebel  genUemeu,  with  a  guard  ot 
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muBQueteers.  The  lords  of  the  pale  rode  out  to  meet  them,  sad  lord 
Gormanstoii  asked  wh;  the;  thus  entered  the  pale  in  uma?  Roger 
Moore  replied — Tbej  came,  he  said,  to  Tindioote  tlieir  libertj  of  con* 
■cience:  that  thej  were  armed  in  defence  of  the  king's  prerogatiTe 
which  had  been  invaded;  and  also  with  the  design  to  make  the  Irish  as 
free  aa  the  people  of  England.  On  this  lord  Gormanston  asked  if 
these  were  their  genuine  designs? — whether  thej  had  not  soma  other 
private  ends  of  their  own?  This  Moore  denied:  on  whi^dt  lord  Gor- 
maoston  rejoined  that  these  were  their  common  interests)  and  that  they 
would  join  them.  And  all  present  having  agreed,  a  warrant  was  there- 
upon  (b-awn  up  and  issued  to  the  sheriff,  to  summon  ail  the  lords  and 
gentrv  of  the  county,  to  a  general  meeting  in  the  next  w^ek  i^ion  Tars 

Em. 

We  shall  have  agun  to  enter  into  aminute  detul  of  the  incidents  hM« 
briefly  noticed.  As  the  insurrection  thus  mainly  raised  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Roger  Moore  acquired  more  numerous  and  powerful 
leaders,  his  instrumentality  becomes  less  apparent.  Colder  hearts  and 
wiser  heads — motives  more  profound,  long-sighted,  and  corrupt — more 
exasperated  passions  took  their  usual  places  in  the  council  of  interested 
and  angry  spirits.  As  they  gather  in  numbers  and  authority,  dissension 
and  divided  counsels  rose  up  among  ibem;  and  the  power,  influence, 
and  personal  ambition  of  individuals,  became  ruling  springs  of  the 
conduct  of  the  party.  We  may  then  shortly  pass  to  the  end  of  Moore's 
career. 

The  rebellion  had,  as  we  have  already  said,  as  it  extended,  yielded  to 
the  common  law  of  all  unorganised  and  irregular  movements  j  it  lost 
power  as  it  gathered  numerical  weight,  and  was  weakened  by  the 
varied  opinions,  principles,  and  objects,  of  its  influential  movers.  The 
English  commons,  though  little  disposed  to  waste  their  strength  upon 
this  country's  tumults,  and  misled  by  opposite  representations,  began 
to  supply  the  means  of  opposition,  men,  money,  and  stores,  though  with 
a  parsimony  ill  suited  to  the  state  of  tiSaira.  However,  by  the  sHIl, 
promptness,  and  bravery,  of  many  distinguished  officers,  the  tide  began 
to  be  turned,  and  the  rebeb  b«came  considerably  distressed.  The 
Irish  chiefs  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  a  cause  which  they  began 
to  think  hopeless,  when  their  courage  was  rallied  and  their  hopes 
revived  by  the  long  desired  arrival  of  colonel  Owen  O'Neile.  To 
increase  it  still  iurther,  several  vessels  Gram  France  landed  abundant 
supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  a  considerable  Irish  force,  with 
numerous  officers  who  had  acquired  experience  and  reputation  in  foreign 
service. 

Of  this  advantage,  the  first  use  made  by  the  Irish  was  au  effort  to 
give  authority  and  method  to  their  proceedings.  The  details  of  this 
change  we  are  compelled  to  reserve  for  a  memoir  yet  to  come  in  its 
order.  The  clergy  saw  their  time :  they  also  saw  the  necessity  of  in- 
fusing order  into  confused  movements,  of  establishing  some  sonroe  of 
ciril  rule,  of  directing  desultory  efforts,  and  of  controlling  the  fierce- 
ness of  CuiatJcism.  They  convened  a  synod  in  Kilkenny,  aod  framed 
a  body  of  acts,  among  which  the  principal  provided  for  a  national  con- 
vention of  deputies  to  meet  fi»  the  gnvemment  of  the  coootiy.     This 
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uaemUy  met,  and  gave  form,  and  for  &  time  ngorom  uutmmentalit^ 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  rebeUion.  They  made  deelarationg,  consti- 
tnted  authorities,  appointed  cotmcils,  and  distributed  commands. 

In  the  diTision  of  commands,  the  first  moTers  were  passed  by: — > 
parsons  of  desperate  fortune  and  actire  spirit  maj  be  permitted  to 
embrace  a  desperate  cause.  But  thej  must  be  set  aside,  when  the 
appearance  of  snccess  brings  forward  more  warj  and  prudent  obscT' 
vers,  whose  means  and  anthoritj  enable  them  to  give  weight  to  the 
cause,  and  render  the  dectaratioa  of  their  sentiments  desired. 

Moore  began  to  sink  in  spirits  and  health  as  he  fell  in  estimation 
and  influence.  SKt  enthusiasm  had  been  damped  bj  the  dis^probottoi 
of  the  conduct  and  slow  progress  of  a  war  of  which  he  now  began  to 
discern  the  trae  course.  His  hnmanitj  and  gallantry  had  been  shocked 
bj  the  savage  and  brutal  spirit  which  b^an  to  mwufest  itaelf  among 
the  rebels,  and  which  neither  bis  seaious  opposition,  nor  that  of  other 
commanders,  men  of  honour  and  humanltj,  nad  the  power  to  controL 
He  bod  been  discontented  and  disgusted ;  and  after  the  siege  of  Drog- 
heda,  withdrew  to  Flanders.  At  that  affair  he  had  been  attacked  by  his 
own  party  for  attempting  to  control  their  brutality.  Afler  the  conven- 
tion, whiob  established  a  supreme  council  at  Kilkenny,  he  returned  only 
to  find  himself  wholly  set  aside  by  inferior  persons,  who  dreaded  his 
energy,  and  were  jealous  of  his  comnunding  character.  They  thought 
it  necessary  to  soothe  his  bitterness  and  a{^>ease  his  wounded  pride  by 
empty  show  of  respect.  He  soon  fell  ill,  and  died  in  Kilkemty,  and  his 
de^  is  not  without  reason  attributed  to  mortification. 

"He  was,"  writes  Carte,  "amanof  afidr  character,  highly  esteemed 
by  all  that  knew  him,  and  had  so  great  a  reputation  for  his  ahiiides 
among  the  Irish  in  general,  that  he  was  celebrated  in  their  songs ;  and 
it  was  a  phrase  among  them,  '  God  and  onr  Lady  be  our  assistance,  and 
Roger  Moore.'  He  exceedingly  detested  the  cruelties  committed  by 
the  Irish  in  Ulstor ;  and  when  he  afterwards  got  to  Sir  Phelim  O'Neile, 
he  did  all  he  could  to  stop  them,  and  to  establish  a  regular  discipline 
among  his  mobhish  army."* 

We  shall  have  but  too  many  occasions  to  present  many  aitd  varied 
details  of  the  disgusting  and  flagitious  atrocities  of  this  long  rebellion, 
of  the  commencement  of  which  we  have  given  a  slight  sketch.  But 
we  cannot  forbear  taking  this  occasion  to  offer  one  observation  as  to 
Ute  oaose  of  these  revolting  enormities,  which  oar  perusal  of  the  his- 
tory of  Irish  rebellions  has  strongly  suggested.  The  laws  which  make 
the  rebel  a  criminal  amenable  to  a,  species  of  summary  justice,  not 
extended  to  ordinary  crimes,  or  executed  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  are 
perhaps  qoite  defensible  on  the  ground  of  abstract  theory,  nor  can  we 
object  to  their  strict  justice.  But  they  answer  no  good  or  expedient 
pnrpose  ;  and  fearfiilly  aggravate  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  civil 
war.  They  do  no  good)  the  rebel  marches  to  the  field  in  defiance  of 
death,  and  in  anticipation  of  a  different  result :  the  law  which  makes  a 
traitor  of  him  is  simply  vindictive,  it  never  deterred  a  single  rebel 
from  ^e  field.     Its  real  effects  are  twofold:  to  die  rebel's  disoontent  it 
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w!d*  other  incentireB,  the  fiiry  of  deaperaticm  and  n-nuge ;  he  oonaideni 
O^tture  or  the  fiiilnre  of  bU  cnuae  as  certain  death,  or  ruin  wdrM  than 
d^th.  Thii,  howerer,  if  it  were  all,  would  not  call  for  our  notice ; — 
the  great  evil  is  the  Tindictive  spirit  of  the  oroel  and  uvage  retaliation. 
The  military  execution,  even  when  attended  with  the  moat  rigid  regard 
to  justice  and  humanity,  is  not  viewed  aa  justice  by  those  who,  right  or 
wrong,  consider  justice  to  be  on  their  own  aide,  and  are  little  capable 
of  entertaining  distinctioos.  For  every  prisoner  who  i«  judgecl  as  a 
criminal,  and  meets  a  felon's  death,  some  victim  is  sure  to  sofFJar.  This 
victim  may  be  also  a  prisoner,  and  the  retaliation  may  for  a  time  be 
conducted  with  military  order,  and  not  pass  the  strict  limit  of  a 
balanced  account.  So  far  the  evil  bears  on  th«  troops  employed  by 
government,  and  renders  their  capture  somewhat  different  in  its  result 
from  that  of  regular  war.  But  by  degrees,  when  rebellion  happont  to 
be  protracted,  other  conditions  arise.  The  forces  on  both  sides  become 
highly  inflamed  with  the  irritation  to  which  many  varied  causes  and 
incidents  will  inevitably  give  birth.  Executions  become  more  sum- 
mary and  more  vindictive,  brutal  tempers  (never  wanting  to  the  purest 
cause,)  are  brought  into  authority,  and  excesses  are  committed  by  angry 
soldiers:  these  unhappy  and  fatal  demonstratdona,  which  do  no  honour 
to  a  cause,  are  not  aJIowed  to  remain  unbalanced  in  the  account  of 
bloodj  executions  of  criminal  or  of  nupected  persona,  inflicted  without 
discretion  are  repaid  by  massacres  without  discrimination  or  mercy. 
And  as  every  phue  of  civil  disturbance  brings  its  ^ipropriate  spirits 
into  the  field,  the  country  becomes  a  scene  of  dij^olical  outrage 
against  every  clcum  of  humsjiity. 

The  evil  is  increased  by  the  want  of  prudence  and  vigi^ur  on  the 
part  of  governments,  which  so  often  has  been  observed  to  precede 
rebellion.  In  their  first  alarm,  the  civil  powen  give  way  too  tar,  and 
instead  of  meeting  the  evil  in  its  commencement,  rather  oppose  the 
loyal  parties  than  those  whom  they  have  most  reason  to  fear.  Among 
the  most  common  and  dangerous  errors  thus  committed,  that  which 
nuist  aggravates  the  ills  here  noticed,  is  the  mistake  of  disarming  those 
whii  are  the  persons  mainly  to  be  defended,  and  who  are  sure  to  be 
the  first  objects  of  attack.  This  has  been  too  frequently  done,  by 
regulations  which  bear  unequally,  on  the  peace&l  and  disorderly  i  no 
precaution  of  an  Irish  government  has  ever  extended  so  fitr  as  to  spoil 
'Iw  equipments  of  a  rebel  army. 


sm  PHEUU  o'neile, 

Man  A.  n.  1604. — ixxcvtsd  a.  n.  1641. 

Sn  PuXLiH  (yNKiLE,  of  Kinard,  in  Tyrone,  was,  at  the  time  whioh 
brings  bim  into  historic  notice,  the  principal  person  of  his  name  in 
Irehtnd.  He  was  grandson  of  Sir  Henry  (^Neile,  who  ma  shun  in 
the  action  against  Sir  Cahir  O'Doherty,  in  1608.     The  servicea  of  Sir 
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Henry  had  been  acceptable  to  the  goTemment,  and  he  had  receiTed  a 
grant  of  the  dutrict  <»lled  Sir  Henry  Ga^s  country.*  On  his  death 
Sir  Phelim  ma  found  to  be  his  next  heir.  On  coming  of  age,  he 
tfi[di«d  to  have  a  new  grant,  a^eeially  naming  the  lands  which  wer« 
com[Hi*ed  in  more  general  designations  in  hu  grandJatber's  grant; 
on  wfaioh,  in  162fk  a  new  inatrament  wu  made  out  according  to  his 

He,  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  while  in  Etigland 
^oEasfod  the  protestant  religion;  he  is,  however,  believed  to  have 
chaared  on  his  retora.  Having  entered  on  his  property,  he  soon 
laon^ed  into  a  career  of  waste  and  dissipation,  and  did  not  cease 
until  he  had  nearly  wasted  his  ample  property;  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  encnmber  almost  to  its  ^ill  value,  la  consequence,  he  was 
for  some  years  exposed  to  embarrassments,  which  seldom  fail  to  cor- 
rupt and  harden  persons  of  strong  passions  and  weak  understanding, 
and  add  no  small  amount  of  vice  to  those  follies  of  which  they  were  the 
result- 
Hugh,  earl  of  Tyrone,  lUed  in  1 6 1 6,  leaving  a  son,  who  was  married, 
but  had  no  children.  Sir  Phelim,  who  was  considered  next  heir,  had 
thereby  a  new  and  vast  prospect  opened  to  his  ambition.  Rt^r 
Moore  found  him  thus  prepared  to  listen  with  eager  avidity  to  pro- 
posals which  were  gilded  in  perspective,  with  the  title  and  princely 
possessions  of  Tyrone.  Such  were  the  hopes  with  which  Sir  Phelim 
Decame  the  moat  active  partisan  of  the  prooee<Ungs  of  1641,  and 
entered  on  a  course  which  soon  led  him  to  the  scaffold. 

In  the  first  movements  of  1641,  while  the  insurrection  was  yet  but 
in  its  projection,  Sir  Phelim's  honse  was  a  centra]  resort  for  the 
meeting*  of  the  conspirators;  thither  Moore,  and  Plunket,  and  lord 
Magoire  used  to  come;  and  from  thence  messengers  were  soon 
observed  to  be  dispatched  to  all  quarters  of  the  compass.  Sach  was 
the  infcxmation  given  bj  Sir  Wm.  Cole,  in  a  letter  to  the  lords-justices, 
on  the  11th  October,  1641;  and  we  find  it  confirmed  in  lord  Maguire's 
narrative,  who  mentions  that  he  was  asked  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
Sir  Phelim's  wife,  with  a  view  to  "  confer  with  Sir  Phelim  touching 
all  these  proceedings."  Sir  Phelim  next  appears  as  one  of  the  five  who 
met  in  Dublin  to  plan  the  seixure  of  the  castie ;  on  which  occasion 
Maguire  and  a  few  more  were  seised,  while  the  mun  conspirators 

Some  time  in  the  same  month.  Sir  Phelim  achieved  an  exploit  which 
•xhibits  his  cluumcter  in  no  hononmble  point  of  view.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned,  that  on  the  first  meetings  of  Sir  Phelim  with  Moore 
and  his  assooiates,  it  was  planned,  on  the  same  day  that  the  castie  was 
to  be  surprised,  to  obbun  oy  similar  means,  possession  of  all  the  forts 
■nd  garriscDS  in  the  provinces.  It  was  allotted  to  Sir  Phelim  to  secure 
the  forts  and  garrisons  of  Ulster.  Of  these,  Charlemont  fort  was 
■nder  the  oommand  of  Sir  Tobias  Caolfield,  lord  Charlemont,  tlten  a 
ray  M  man.  Sir  Phelim  was  his  neighbonr,  and  as  snch  was  on  the 
Boat  iiitW°«f^  footing  of  hospitable  intercoarse,  as  hospitality  was 
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praedsed  in  those  simple  old  tim«a.  Tbi*  intiniAta  friendahip  waa 
DOW  perceived  bj  the  low-minded  tact  of  Sir  Phelim  to  offer  an  occa- 
sion of  honourwle  enterprise:  b^  ^Tailing  himMlf  of  ibs  open  hoipi- 
talit^  and  unguarded  confidence  of  the  unsuspecting  old  aotdier,  he 
■aw  that  he  might  secure  a  bloodloH  triumph.  In  accordance  with 
this  dexterous  project,  he  sent  word  to  t^e  did  lord,  "that  he  would 
come  a-gossipping  to  him."  The  Teteron  waa  deUghted  at  the  prospect 
of  a  cheerfid  companj,  the  feast  waa  prepared,  and  the  cordial  wel- 
come waa  not  wanting.  Sir  Phelim  came  with  frank  smiles  on  hit 
countenance,  and  ruthless  perfidj  in  his  breast.  He  was,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  daj,  attended  bj  a  companj  of  friends ;  and 
others  of  the  same  honourable  stamp  feU  in  in  small  parties  during  the 
eyening.  It  was  advanced  in  the  eveniDg,  and  the  cup  had  gone  its 
repeated  rounds  among  those  guests,  whom  it  warmed  with  no  generous 
feeling;  when  Sir  Phelim  saw  the  moment,  and  gars  the  signal  bj 
laying  his  hands  on  his  astonished  boat.  The  unfortuoate  nobleman 
had  not  an  instant  to  recover  from  his  surprise,  or  to  doubt  whether  it 
was  a  drunken  &otic,  or  a  rough  impulse  of  rudeness,  when  he  saw  all 
the  members  of  his  family  and  household  seiaed  in  like  manner,  hj  the 
ruffians  among  whom  they  were  seated*  Sir  Phelim  was  not  a  man 
to  soften  a  rough  act  hy  the  gentleness  of  the  execution ;  when  the  last 
restraints  of  honour  and  decenoy  are  thrown  aside,  tiie  bad  passions 
are  summoned  up  to  giro  the  needful  courage.  The  act  of  violence 
waa  accompanied  bj  the  most  revolting  indignity,  and  followed  by  the 
basest  acts  of  meanness  and  atrocity.  Sir  Phelim  ransacked  the  nistle, 
and  appropriated  the  valuable  property  of  his  victim.  The  victim  was 
bound  and  shut  up  in  close  coi^emeut  for  fifteen  weeks.  We  must, 
however,  follow  him  to  his  unworthy  and  unprovoked  iate. 

His  soldiers  had  been  secured  by  means  similar  to  those  we  have 
related;  and,  with  their  officers,  were  either  killed  or  imprisoned.  We 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  fate,  but  it  may  be  conjectured  &om 
the  following  incident.  After  the  earl  had  for  upwards  of  four  months 
1^  in  prison,  with  his  mother,  sisters,  and  brothers.  Sir  Phelim  sepa- 
rated bun  from  them,  and  sent  them  away  to  Killenone,  the  house  of 
Laurence  NetterviUe.  The  unhappy  lord  received  this  cruel  depriva- 
tion, as  the  wanung  of  danger,  and  showed  no  small  eamestneas  to 
retsjn  about  his  person  some  one  on  whom  he  might  rely.  Having 
entreated  that  Major  Dory  should  be  lefl  with  him.  Sir  Phelim  answer- 
ed, and  the  answer  must  have  sounded  strangely  from  his  false  tongue, 
that  Major  Dory  was  a  traitor  ;  but  added  the  assurance  that  he  should 
"have  better  company  before  night"  Before  night  be  was  committed 
to  the  charge  of  Captain  Keile,  Modder  (VNeile,  and  others  of  the 
same  name  and  stomp,  to  convey  him  to  Cloughouter  castle.  He  was 
hurried  off  without  delay ;  at  night-fall  the  oompany  and  thur  prisoner 
reached  Sir  Phelim's  own  castle  of  Kinard.  It  was  a  place  aptly  dtoaen 
for  the  murder  of  one  whose  hospitality  he  had  outr^^ed.  They  wer» 
entering  the  hall  door,  where  the  victim  had  oft«n  entered  is  am  faon- 
onred  and  welcome  guest,  when  the  oonoerted  signal  was  spoken. 
Captain  Xeile  U'Kenna  of  the  Trough  in  Uonaghan,  who  walked  on  one 
ude  of  the  baroD,  turned  to  Edmund  Boy  O'Hugh,  Sir  Phelim's  fbatcv- 
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brother,  and  sftid  "  where  is  your  heart  nowf "  O'Hugh  answered  the 
signal  by  disaharging  his  gun  into  the  back  of  the  old  man,  who,  reoeir- 
ing  the  contenta,  exclaimed,  ■'  Lord  have  mercy  on  me,"  and  fell  de«d 
across  tbe  threshold  of  his  betrayer.  The  crime  was  followed  up  by 
another  as  revolting.  On  the  same  night  a  number  of  8ir  Fhelim's  own 
tenants  and  serrants,  who  were  English  and  Scotch,  were  maasocred 
by  tlie  same  abandoned  band  of  ruffians.  Among  the  murdered  was  a 
■on  of  Sir  Phelim's,  whose  mother  was  an  Englisbwomau. 

This  tragic  incident  took  place  1st  March,  1641.  A  cnr 
is  told  by  Lodge  or  his  commentator,  from  some  old  book, 
add  it  here  in  the  words  of  the  teller.  On  the  perfidious  visit  of  Sir 
Phelim  which  we  have  just  described,  when  the  company  were  met, 
"  The  Bntler,  an  old  and  tmsty  servant,  remarked  that  the  assassin 
with  his  accomplices  and  the  noble  family,  made  Dp  the  odd  number 
of  lAiWsmy  ana  obBerred  with  dread  and  concern,  uiat  the  murderers 
had  often  changed  their  seats  and  their  countenances,  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  the  bravo  himself,  who  kept  his  place  on  the  left  hand  of  lord 
Caolfield  aa  he  was  wont  to  do,  being  an  intimate  acquuntauce.  The 
butler  took  an  o[^rtunity,  whilst  they  were  at  dinner,  to  acquaint  his 
lady  with  the  causes  of  his  oneasiness ;  telling  her  that  he  dreaded 
some  direliil  event.  She  rebuked  hit  fears,  told  htm  he  was  supersti- 
tious, aiked  if  the  company  were  men^,  and  had  every  thing  they 
wanted.  He  answered  that  he  had  done  his  duty;  they  all  seemed 
very  merry,  and  wanted  nothing  be  knew  of  but  grace ;  and  since  her 
ladyship  was  of  opinion  that  his  fears  were  groundless,  he  was  resolved, 
through  a  natural  impulse  he  felt,  to  take  care  of  his  own  person. 
And  thereupon  instantly  left  the  house,  and  made  the  best  of  hia  way 
to  Dublin."* 

Snoh  was  the  first  exploit  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neile.  On  the  same 
night  many  similar  successes  were  obtained,  but  none  by  means  so 
base.  Prom  Charlemont  fort  O'Neile  proceeded  to  Dungannon,  which 
he  surprised  and  seised  without  any  resistance ;  the  castle  of  Mount- 
ioy  was  surprised  by  one  of  hia  followers ;  Tanderage  by  O'Hanlou ; 
Nenry  was  Detrayed  to  Sir  Con  Magenma;  Koger  Maguire,  brother  to 
lord  Magoire,  overran  Permanagh ;  lord  Blaney*!  castle,  in  Monaghan, 
was  surprised  by  the  sept  of  MacMahon,  and  tbe  lord  with  bis  family 
made  prisoners  by  the  MacMahons.  In  Cavan,  the  insurrection  was 
headed  by  Mulmore  CReily,  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  all  the  forts 
and  castles  seized  by  the  poue  comitatut,  under  the  pretence  of  legal 
authority  and  tbe  king's  service.  His  example  was  followed  by  the 
sheriff  of  Longford.  Insurrection  had  not  aa  yet  put  forth  its  horrors, 
neither  had  its  vindictive  spirit  been  inflamed,  noi  the  fanaticism  which 
was  to  infiise  its  flendish  character  at  a  further  stage,  as  yet  been 
called  into  action.  It  was  as  yet  an  insurrection  of  lords  and  gentle- 
men; nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe,  tfaat  any  thing  more  was 
designed  by  theses  than  a  partial  transfer  of  property,  and  certain 
•tipuiations  in  &vour  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

By  these  successes,  Sir  Phelim  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
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mrtaj  of  30,000  men,  and  of  ten  conmties.  Oo  the  5th  of  November, 
he  took  up  hU  head  qoarten  at  Nevnej,  and  ende&Toured  to  giro  a  legal 
colour  to  his  conduct,  bj  the  declaration,  that  he  took  up  uvu  by  the 
authority,  and  for  the  serrice  of  the  kin^.  To  authenticate  this  praten- 
•ion,  he  exliibited  a  parchmeot  to  whiob  he  had  cunningljr  upended  a 
great  seal,  whicb  h«  contriTed  to  obtain  while  at  Cihorlemont  fort,  from 
a  patent  of  lord  Charlemoiit'B.  This  fact  was  afterward*  prored,  both 
by  the  coafeesion  of  Sir  Phelim,  and  by  the  production  of  the  very 
patent  a  few  years  aft«r,  in  a  lawsuit  in  Tyrone  asiiieB,  where  the 
marki  of  the  aeal  haring  been  torn  away,  together  with  an  iodoraa- 
ment  to  the  aame  effect,  confirmed  tbU  *tatemenL* 

In  the  mean  time,  no  measures  of  a  sufficiently  decisiTe  nature  were 
taken  against  the  rebels.  The  lords-justices  Appear  to  hare  been  infatu- 
ated by  some  fallacious  security,  and  perhaps  wer«  diTerted  from  a 
sense  of  their  danger  by  interested  speculations  of  the  future  conse- 
quences of  rebellion.  Such  speculations  are,  indeed,  but  too  likely  to 
hare  arisen;  for  it  was  only  tiie  after  events  of  the  long  citU  wars  in 
England,  that  prevented  the  rebellion  of  1641  from  following  the 
ordinary  course  of  former  rebellions,  fint  so  for  were  the  lords- 
justices  from  manifesting  any  true  sense  of  the  emergent  position  of 
erents,  that  they  not  only  acted  remissly  tbemselTes,  but  itit«iposed  to 
prevent  the  activity  and  courage  of  such  noblemen  and  gentry  of  the 
pale  as  were  inclined  to  arm  in  their  own  defence.  The  earl  of  Or- 
monde volunteered  his  service,  and  pressed  earnestly  to  be  allowed  to 
lead  whatever  men  they  could  spare  him  against  the  rebels.  This  was 
not  acceded  to;  and  the  tords-juatices,  pressed  by  the  remonstrances 
of  every  loyal  tongue,  contented  themselves  by  sending  a  regiment  to 
the  relief  of  Drogheda,  which  was  then  besieged  by  4000  rebels. 

The  English  parliament  was  still  less  desirous  of  giving  peace  to 
Ireland.  The  rebellion  fovoured  their  views,  and  could,  they  knew, 
be  suppresed  whenever  it  suited  their  own  purposes  to  send  an  army 
into  ute  country.  It  gave  them,  however,  a  pretext  for  the  levy  oF 
men  and  money  to  be  employed  against  the  king,  and  of  this  they 
avuled  themseU'es  largely. 

The  pale,  and  the  protestant  nobility  and  gentry,  were  thns  left  to 
their  own  courage  and  means  of  resistance.  They  quickly  threw  ot( 
tlieir  fears  and  their  false  security,  and  took  up  arms  in  their  own 
defence.  Their  resolution  and  energy,  however  great,  were  in  some 
measure  paralysed  by  the  uncertain  conduct  of  toe  king,  and  by  the 
&lse  pretences  of  the  rebel  leaders,  who  assumed  his  name  and  autho- 
rity. Yet  they  began  to  fortify  their  casties  and  to  defend  the  towns, 
and  the  progress  of  the  rebels  began  to  be  more  difficult,  and  to  be 
interrupted  by  numerous  checks  and  dis^pointments. 

Sir  Phelim  and  his  associate  conspirators  had  been  raising  a  strong 
force  against  themselves;  the  fiigitives  which  their  first  successes  had 
rolled  together  into  Carrickfergus,  were  embodied  and  snned  into  a 
force,  which,  if  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  rebels,  was  hi  superior  in 
moral  force  and  discipline.     From  these  colonel  Chichester  garrisoned 
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Csrrickfergiu,  Deny,  Bel&st,  and  otlier  priDoipal  pUoai  of  itreagtb. 
A  reinforoemeiit  of  1500  men  from  Scotland  gave  addad  form  ta 
the  whole.  Sir  Pbetim'i  people  were  defeated  in  maaj  P^*'^^*-  Ha 
wa«  hiouelf  repelled  with  aluighter  from  befiire  the  w«Us  of  caatl* 
Derrick,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  fled  to  iaa  camp  at  Newrj,  io 
mortification  and  diagrace. 

From  thia,  Sir  Pheliin'i  oondnot  is  to  be  diatingaiahed  for  iu  rio- 
lenoe  and  croelty.  Some  hiatoHana  attribute  tlie  murdera  committed  by 
hit  order,  to  a  deaign  to  aecnre  the  fidelity  of  hii  peo^e,  by  dipping  them 
in  guilt  beyond  the  expectation  of  forgiTenesa.  The  lore  of  plunder 
had  bronglit  the  common  people  to  bia  ataodard,  and  he  rery  well 
mtderatood  that  there  was  no  other  motive  ao  likely  to  preaerre  their 
fidelity,  aa  the  desperation  of  crime  beyond  the  hope  of  mercy.  By 
some  thia  counael  haa  bean  impated  to  Erer  MocMahoo,  one  of  hu 
followera,  and  titular  biahop  of  Down,  on  the  authority  of  a  depoaition 
of  a  Mr  Simpaoa  of  Glaalogh.  But  with  Carte,  we  are  inclined  to 
atb-ibute  the  orimea  of  this  person  to  the  eril  paasiona  of  hia  nature, 
upon  the  strong  ground,  that  they  appear  to  hare  chiefly  followed 
upon  oocasiona  o(  ill  sncceas.  On  such  oocaaiona  where  hia  follower* 
met  with  a  check — when  any  thing  in  the  camp  canaed  irritation,  and 
aometimea  when  he  waa  dmiik,  it  waa  uaoal  for  him  to  be  aeised  with 
a  violent  fit  of  rage  bordering  npon  jJireniy,  during  which  he  fre- 
quently gave  orders  for  the  murder  of  hia  prisoners.  Some  of  theaa 
ruSan-like  acta  are  enumerated  by  Carte,  and  we  shall  gire  them  in 
hia  language.  "  In  aome  of  these  frantic  fita,  he  cauaed  Mr  Richard 
Blaney,  knight  of  the  shire  of  Monaghan,  to  be  hanged  in  hia  own 
garden,  aad  the  old  lord  Charlemont  to  be  ahot;  in  another,  when 
die  rebels  were  repulsed  in  the  attack  of  the  castle  of  Augher,  and 
aeTerai  of  the  sept  of  the  O'Neilea  alain,  he  ordered  Mulmory  Hae- 
Donell,  to  kill  all  the  EngUah  and  Scotch  within  the  pariahea  of 
Mullahrack,  LogiUey,  and  Kilduney ;  in  another,  when,  he  heard  of 
the  taking  of  Newry  by  lord  Conway,  be  went  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  in  all  baate,  to  Armagh,  and  in  breach  of  hia  own  promise  under 
his  own  hand  and  aeal,  at  the  capitulation,  murdered  a  nondred  par- 
sons in  the  plaee,  burnt  the  town  and  the  cathedral  church — a  rener- 
able  and  ancient  atructure  sud  to  be  built  by  St  Patrick,  and  called 
erenced  enough  amcmg  the  Irish,  to  have  been  i 
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J  protection  to  a  place  dedicated  to  his  honour — and  fired  all 
the  rillages  and  houses  4^  the  neigbboorhod,  and  murdered  many  of 
all  ages  and  sexea,  aa  well  in  the  town  aa  in  the  country  round  about.'' 
From  thia,  all  pretence  to  humanity  waa  at  on  end:  once  adopted 
there  is  no  end  to  cruelty.  It  will  be  justified  by  the  assertion  at  ita 
iuaticB,  and  will  be  maintained  by  the  hirions  passions  of  men  dipped 
m  lawleaa  murder.  The  rebel  aoldier  was  not  alow  to  catch  the  apuit 
of  his  ohiflf,  and  to  glory  in  atrodtiea  which  came  recommended  by  a 
tancUon  he  conld  not  but  reapeot.  Even  cows  and  aheep  were  tor- 
tured for  being  En^iah,  and  were  not  saved  by  the  growing  neoeaihy 
which  they  mig^t  have  been  used  to  sujqtly.  "  Cruel  and  bloody 
measores,"  writes  Carte,  "  sddom  prosper:'  from  the  oommoicanaM 
of  thia  oourae  of  sruel  oondua^  Sir  Phalim'a  ancceaaea  were  at  an  endi 
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Whatever  maj  be  the  toIik  of  Mr  Cut«'>  nuxim,  it  Memi  qtuf«  reoon- 
oilable  to  ever; thing  we  knowof  thelawiof  bnmaniuitiire)  an  armjr 
«t«eped  in  crimes,  which  demand  the  help  of  the  wont  piaiions  of  man 
for  their  perpetration,  cannot  be  the  fit  organ  of  moral  discipline;  it 
can  haTe  no  calm  energy,  no  senae  of  honour,  or  of  an  honourable, 
higli,  or  holy  cause.  Some  savBge  «tate  can,  it  is  true,  be  eonceiTed, 
debased  by  a  6uth,  atrocious  bj  some  fell  rule  of  wrong;  there  may  be 
hordes  who  worship  the  powers  of  enl,  and  are  bound  by  fanaticism 
of  some  black  and  hell-bom  hue.  The  Ciiriatian,  however  misled,  is 
taught  to  act  on  other  ground*;  eren  his  illusions  preserve  the  name 
of  a  holy  cause;  hia  crime*  ore  in  the  defiance  of  hi*  conscience,  and 
his  creed :  the  plundering  and  the  licentious  butcheries  onlj  *aiifi- 
Uoned  by  cupidity — revenge,  sod  the  blood-thirsty  excitement  of  an 
uncontrolled  rabble,  the  most  dangerous  and  disgracefiil  phenomenon 
in  the  known  compass  of  thiugs,  could  never  be  consistent  with 
the  moral  discipline  which  is  the  best  strength  of  armies.  The  army 
of  Sir  Phelim,  terrible  henceforth  to  the  de&nceleu,  were  chaff  before 
the  smallest  force  that  could  be  bronght  into  contact  with  them. 
The  rabble  who  followed  him,  expressed  their  designs  in  language, 
iriiich  requires  no  commentary.  They  declared  that  "  tliey  would  not 
leave  an  English  man  in  the  country;  that  th^  would  have  no  Eng- 
lish king,  bat  one  of  their  o*i>n  nation,  and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neile  should 
be  their  king,  ....  that  if  thej  had  his  majesty  in  their  power,  they 
would  flay  him  alive,"  &c.  Snca  were  the  &antic  professions  of  this 
vile  mob,  m  has  been  proved  from  several  depositions,  perused  by 
Carte. 

Among  the  grievous  consequences  of  these  excesses,  one  was,  that 
they  called  forth  some  lamentable  instances  of  retaliation.  Among  the 
&igti^  and  Scotch  a  horror  of  the  lris)i  spread  to  every  rank;  the 
report  of  such  barbarities  speared  to  degraoe  the  perpetrators  below 
the  level  of  human  nature.  They  also  excited  ute  worst  passion* 
among  the  inferior  clasaes  of  the  opposite  party.  The  Scotch  garri- 
son at  Carrickfergus,  possessed  both  by  their  habitual  hatred  to 
popery,  and  inflamed  to  an  implacable  detestation  of  the  Irish,  by 
multiplied  accounts  of  their  cruelties,  horrible  in  themselves,  and  ex- 
aggerated not  onl^  by  the  sufferers,  but  by  those  wretches  who  hosated 
and  magnified  theur  own  barbarities.  In  one  fatal  night,  they  issued  from 
Carrickfergns  into  an  adjacent  district,  called  Island  Magee,  where  a 
number  of  poor  Irish  resided,  tmoSending  and  untainted  by  the  rebel- 
lion. Here,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  leader  in  this  party,  they 
BMssaered  thirty  poor  families.  This  incident  has  been,  as  might  be 
oxpeoted,  misstated  in  all  its  particulars,  both  as  to  the  number  of  the 
sufferers  and  the  date  of  the  occurrence.  Leland,  by  far  the  roost  occit 
rote  and  scrupulous  writer  on  our  history,  aicertolns  the  true  particu- 
lar* from  the  MS.  "  depositions  of  the  county  of  Antrim,"  preserved 
in  the  College  Libraiy ;  and  states,  that  instead  of  happening  in  Novem- 
ber, thia  incident  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  followmg  January, 
when  the  followers  of  Sir  Phelim  "  had  almost  exhausted  their  bar- 
barons  malice.**  We  should  add,  that  Carte  cannot,  as  Leload 
*  Irsland.  iii.  tSS. 
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thinks,  be  properly  said  to  farour  the  aMertion,  that  this  masucre 
took  place  in  Norerober:  without  entering  on  the  question  as  to  its 
date)  he  quotes  the  assertion  from  a  book  entitJed,  J%e  Politicum't 
CatechUm,  in  order  to  show  &om  nmneroua  facts,  that  it  was  not 
"  the  first  maasacre  in  Ireland,  on  either  side,'*  and  on  this  Mr  Carte 
ia  quite  conclusire.  We  also  think  it  fair  to  state,  that  oae  historical 
writer,  whom  we  haTe  consulted,  questions  the  accuracy  of  Leiand's 
inreitigatioa  of  the  college  MS.;  Enit  from  the  uniform  tone  of  acrid 
misrepresentation  in  which  this  writer  deals,  we  hare  not  thought  fit 
to  adduce  an  opinion  which  we  should  be  compelled  to  inTCstigate  at  a 
very  disproportioned  length.  The  importance  of  the  point  has  been 
overstated  in  the  heat  of  party  recrimination.  When  crimes  on  either 
sidemnat  be  admitted,  priority  is  of  little  importance;  it  cannot  justify 
those  who  cannot  be  justified,  but  by  the  <uaial  of  every  principle  olF 
right  and  wrong. 

As  we  have  observed,  the  moral  effect  of  these  atrocities  was  fatal 
to  the  army  of  Sir  Phelim.  They  soon  became  only  formidable  to 
the  nnanned  and  helpless.  The  horror  difFiised  by  their  crimes, 
armed  against  tliem  many  who  would  willingly  have  remained  inert, 
and  drew  from  the  Irish  government,  the  English  parliament,  and  the 
protestant  gentry,  efforts  of  opposition  and  resistance  which  soOD 
effectually  iSkecked  their  advances.  Of  the  wide  spread  scene  of  waste, 
disorder  and  danger  amounting  to  the  disruption  of  society,  of  which 
such  a  state  of  things  was  productive,  an  ample  and  striking  descrip- 
tion is  contained  in  Borlase's  account.  Every  private  house  seems  to 
have  been  something  in  the  condition  of  a  besieged  fortress — and  a  scene 
of  protracted  terror  and  watchfulness,  or  of  heroic  courage  and  con- 
stancy. "  Great  were  the  straits  many  of  them  were  put  unto,  enduring 
all  manner  of  extremities,  subjecting  t^iemselves  to  all  kind  of  dangers) 
not  daunted  with  the  multitude  of  rebels  that  lay  about  them,  they  in 
many  places  issued  out,  and  lived  only  on  the  spoils  they  took  from 
them,  fighting  continually  for  their  dfuly  bread,  which  they  never 
wanted,  so  long  as  their  enemies  had  it.  The  rebels  were  so  undex- 
terous  in  the  loanagement  of  their  si^es,  that  they  took  very  few 
places  by  force;  in  all  their  attempts,  whether  by  mine,  battery,  or 
assault,  they  seldom  prospered.  The  great  engine  by  which  they 
mastered  any  fort  of  the  English  was  treachery ;  offers  of  safe  conduct, 
and  other  conditions  of  honour  and  advantage,  which  might  induce  the 
besi^ed,  HOmetinies  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremities,  to  surrender 
their  places  into  their  hand;  which  though  so  solemnly  sworn  and 
signed,  yet  they  seldom  or  never  kept."  f  We  forbear  entering  into 
the  sanguinary  recital  of  these  flagrant  atrocities,  whidi  we  should  be 
too  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  reject  as  the  monsters  of  exaggera- 
tion and  fear,  but  which  ore  given  upon  the  authority  of  depositions, 
that  there  is  no  fur  ground  for  rejecting.  Much  of  the  sanguinary 
spirit  manifested  by  the  followers  of  the  rebel  chiefs  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  irritating  consciousness  of  failure,  and  the  protracted  resistance 
which  they  so  often  had  to  encounter,  from  seemingly  inadequate 
opponents. 

•  Csrte,  i.  78,  77.  +  Borlass. 
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It  wa*  in  the  month  of  December,  1641,  tliat  the  rebels,  enoonraged 
more  by  the  abaence  of  anj'  hostile  dentonstrations  on  the  gorernment 
aide  than  hj  anj  succcBse*  of  their  own,  came  before  Drog^heda.  Tbej 
had  neither  the  neceBsaiy  mateii&b  for  a  sie^,  nor  eren  for  an  en- 
campmenti  and,  therefore,  they  were  compelled  to  take  their  quarten 
in  the  surrounding  Tillage*,  and  thus  became  more  fomudable  to 
priTata  persons  living  in  the  snrrouDiHiig  district  than  to  the  ci^; 
which  was  not,  howoTer,  exempt  either  from  danger  of  lofieriiw. 
The  numbers  of  the  rebel  arm;  amoimted  to  nearly  twenty  thoosandt 
and  thej  were  thus  enabled  to  blockade  every  avenue,  and  oontpletely 
to  intercept  all  supplies.  Ill  jnravided  for  a  siege,  the  governor  had 
stJU  nearer  ground  for  apprehension  from  the  traitors  who  were 
■lUpected  to  be  widiin  his  walls.  On  the  nigbt  of  December  20,  the 
rebels  attempted  to  surprise  the  city  by  a  sudden  and  general  assault, 
but  were  driven  back  with  so  much  loss  that  they  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  renew  the  attempt  They  were,  however,  fully  aware 
of  the  unprepared  condition  of  the  city,  and  the  wonts  of  the  garrison; 
and  having  every  reason  to  hope  that  they  would  meet  with  no  inter- 
ruption from  abroad,  they  expected  to  obtain  possession  by  starving 
the  garrison. 

Within,  the  condition  of  affiun  was  indeed  low  enough  to  warrant 
■noh  ezpectfttioos.  The  English  became  diseased  kom  the  effects  of 
an  unaccustomed  and  scanty  diet,  aitd  were  duly  losing  their  strengtli 
and  spirits:  from  this  state  of  want  and  suffering  many  escu»Bd  over 
the  mils.  The  officers  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  in  the 
hope  that  the  exertion  of  his  influence  might  extract  some  relief  from 
the  supineness  of  the  state.  About  the  11th  of  January,  1642,  the 
lords-justices  sent  a  scanty  and  poor  supply  of  food  and  ammunition, 
saying  that  they  were  unwilling  to  send  more  until  it  should  ^pear 
that  the  present  BU[^ly  could  obtain  entrance.  The  way  was  un- 
doubtedly difficult,  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  being  narrow,  and 
obstructed  by  the  precaution  of  the  rebels,  who  had  simk  a  small 
vessel  in  the  channel,  and  drawn  a  strong  chain  across  &om  two  large 
ships  on  either  side.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  the  small  and 
shiulow  Teasels  which  brought  the  supply  were  enabled  to  pass  OTcr 
the  chain,  as  well  as  a  bar  of  sand,  which,  it  was  oonceiTcd,  most  have 
obsbneted  their'  entrance  at  low  water. 

The  joy  of  the  garrison  at  a  relief  so  seasonable  was  nearly  the 
cause  of  their  ruin;  indulging  in  a  premature  sense  of  security,  their 
Tigilanoe  became  relaxed  as  their  fear  abated.  The  governor,  who 
did  not  participate  in  the  forgetfulness  of  the  occasion,  taw  the  dan- 
ger, and  took  strict  care  to  have  the  guards  visited  more  frequenUy 
during  the  night;  but  this  did  not  prevent  their  sleeping  on  their 
posta,  for  they  had  been  worn  by  toil  and  privation,  and  were,  it  m&y 
be  astiuned,  oppressed  with  unwonted  indulgence,  and  lulled  by  fiJse 
seeuri^.  Treason,  too,  had  been  at  work.  Sir  Phelim  had  managed 
to  leeare  an  understanding  with  some  of  the  inhabitants;  and  in  the 
■till  hour  of  darkness,  when  all  appeared  to  favour  the  unnoticed 
approach  of  an  enemy,  an  old  door-way,  which  had  been  walled  up, 
was  broken  open,  and  admitted  five  hundred  men  picked  from  all  the 
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eonmftiiieB  of  tfae  rebel  armj  without.  The  citj  Uj  in  tilence.  The 
gamBoii  and  the  pac»)l«  were  asleep,  and  the  gnard«t  half  aaleep,  did 
not  look  beyond  their  own  immediate  wstcheB;  all  things  &Tonred 
the  attempt,  and  for  half  an  hour  Drogheda  was  in  posaesBion  of  the 
enemy.  But  their  conduct  was  not  answerable  to  the  occaaion,  and 
WM  auch  aa  to  indicate  dearlj  the  true  character  of  ^  Phelim'a 
army.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  aeizinr  on  a  gate  and 
admitting  Sir  Phelim  and  his  forces;  thej  could,  without  reiistanoe, 
have  seised  the  artillery  on  Millmount  by  which  the  town  was  oom> 
manded;  the  gairiion  could  haTe  offered  but  slig'ht  resistance  while 
unprepared.  But  they  never  seem  to  have  thought  of  any  cour«e  of 
action;  they  trusted,  probably,  as  all  mobs  will  ever  truat,  to  the  &1- 
lacious  confidence  of  numerical  force,  and  supposed  themaelvea  to  be 
IB  possession  of  the  town  because  they  had  got  in.  Their  triumph  was 
however  nnsatisbctory,  until  it  should  be  made  known  to  their  enemies 
within,  and  their  friends  abroad:  it  was  evident  that  something  waa 
wanting  to  their  dark  and  unknown  victory.  They  manifested  their 
possession  of  the  town  by  a  tremendous  shoot,  which  carried  astonish- 
ment and  alarm  to  every  quarter  of  the  town:  the  sentinels  started  to 
their  posts,  and  the  little  garrison  was  roused  &om  ita  dangerous 
alnmber.  Sir  Henry  Tichbume,  hearing  the  rebel  cheer,  rushed  out 
without  waiting  to  arm,  and  caused  a  Aiun  to  beat  to  arms.  Head- 
ing his  own  company,  which  chanced  to  be  the  main  guard,  he  advanced 
to  meet  the  rebel  force,  and  falling  in  with  them  quickly,  a  abort 
struggle  took  place,  in  which  the  rebels,  though  more  numerous  by  six 
to  one,  and  alio  picked  men,  had  the  disadvantage  in  arms  and  <Usci- 
pline,  and  were  soon  forced  to  retreat  in  confusion :  in  the  mean  time  the 
governor  had  coUeeted  a  party  of  musqueteers,  and  coming  up  while 
the  rebels  were  in  thia  state,  by  a  volley  of  shot  converted  their  dis- 
order into  a  preoipitate  flight.  They  scattered  several  ways.  About 
two  hnndrea  escaped  by  the  concealed  breach  at  which  they  had 
entered,  many  found  concealment  in  private  houses,  two  hundred  fell 
in  the  streets.  Of  die  English  only  three  fell  in  the  fight;  a  few 
were  found  slain  in  diArent  quarters  where  they  had  been  aurprised 
or  turned  upon  by  the  flying  rebels.  Another  attempt  of  the  same 
kind  was  made  on  the  following  night.  It  may  be  presumed  that  it 
was  designed  to  avoid  the  errors  of  that  which  we  have  here  related; 
but  the  vigilance  of  the  gsrrisoa  had  been  too  well  alarmed,  and  the 
enemy  waa  beaten  off  with  some  loaa. 

The  supply  was  insufficient,  and  the  garrison  of  Drogheda  soon  fell 
into  a  condition  of  the  utmost  distress.  Famins,  and  its  sure  attendant 
disease,  mere  formidable  than  the  enemy,  took  possession  of  the  town; 
the  men  were  enfeebled,  their  numbers  thinned  by  fluxes  and  other  eom- 
plaints,  and  they  were  forced  to  live  on  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  evei^ 
loathsome  resource  of  utter  extremity.  Sir  Phelim  saw  their  condi- 
tion, and  reckoned  upon  it  not  unressonably:  he  saw  that  if  he  could 
collect  a  sufficient  force,  and  obtain  cannon  to  batter  the  walls,  that  the 
garrison  were  little  likely  to  offer  any  effective  resistance.  With  thia 
view,  he  left  hia  army  and  hurried  away  to  the  north,  promising  to 
return  in  eight  days  with  eight  cannon  and  a  strong  n  '  * 
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a  Htep  vlu«h  makes  it  *erj  ^parent  to  hov  great  tax  extent  ike  remioB- 
neis  of  the  gorenunent  had  becoioe  a  matter  of  oaleuIatioD. 

Tichbume,  on  his  part,  was  fullj  aware  of  his  danger,  and  armeil 
himaelf  with  heroic  resolution.  He  sent  captain  Cadogan  to  Dublin 
to  solicit  the  needfiil  reinforcementg  and  supplies;  and  expressed  his 
resolution  to  hold  the  town  againit  the  enemj  while  the  last  morsel 
of  horse-flesh  remained,  and  wen  to  cut  his  wa;  to  Dublin.  Id  the 
interim  he  sent  oat  small  parties  to  endeaTour  to  obtaia  whaterer  pro- 
visions could  be  thus  fonnd,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town. 
There  were  in  consequence  numerous  skirmishes  with  the  Irish,  in 
which  it  was  presently  ascertuned  that  their  resistance  was  so  little 
formidable,  that  Tichbume  felt  he  might  take  more  decided  steps  to 
supplj  the  wants  of  his  famishing  garrisoiu  He  sent  c^ttain  Trevor 
to  a  place  four  miles  o£F,  where  he  had  been  informed  that  there  were 
eighty  cows  and  two  hundred  sheep:  the  party  was  successful,  and 
drove  this  fortunate  acquisition  without  any  resistance  into  the  town, 
where  thej  had  for  some  weeks  been  without  any  wholesome  aliment. 
They  were  thos  enabled  to  hold  out  for  several  daysj  when,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  several  ships  appeared  in  the  river,  cont^ning  pro- 
visions and  troops  for  theb  reli^.  Their  approach  had  been  guarded 
against  by  the  precautions  of  the  Irish  army,  who  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  strengthened  the  impedknents  which  had  failed  to  obstruct  the 
former  supply.  But  the  day  before,  a  storm  had  broken  the  chun, 
and  the  sunken  vessel  had  drifted  away  with  the  force  of  the  impeded 
current  i  there  was  a  spring-tide,  and  -the  winds,  for  many  days  con- 
trary, had  shifted  in  their  favour,  and  blew  fair  from  the  south-east. 
The  transport  thus  carried  on  by  the  combined  advantage  of  wind  and 
tide,  passed  rapidly  from  the  fire  which  the  Irish  kept  up,  and  entered 
the  harbour  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  They 
brought  a  good  supply  of  provision,  and  four  companies  of  men. 

It  so  fell  out  Uiat  Sir  Phelim  returned  the  same  day ;  he  brought 
two  guns  and  seven  hundred  men.  And  disregarding  every  lesson 
which  the  previous  incidents  of  the  siege  should  have  tai^ht,  he 
determined  upon  an  assault.  It  was  his  plan  to  carry  the  waUa  br 
escalade,  and  in  this  absurd  attempt  his  people  were  r^ulsed  wita 
such  toss  as  to  bring  his  army  into  entire  contempt.  Tichbume,  who 
had  hitherto  rated  his  enemy  above  their  real  worth,  having  been  all 
through  deceived  by  numerical  disparity,  now  determined  to  be  no 
longer  the  defensive  party.  After  this  oecurrence,  he  sallied  forth  every 
day  with  strong  parties  and  looked  for  the  oiemy,  whom,  when  found, 
he  always  dispersed  with  ease,  so  that  a  few  days  were  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  Irish  that  they  could  only  be  cut  to  pieces  in  detail  by 
remaining  any  longer,  and  they  collected  their  force  and  marched 
away  on  the  5th  of  March. 

"nius  ended  Sir  Phelim's  attempt  for  the  capture  of  Drogheda. 
We  have  here  related  the  incidents  of  this  siege  with  more  detwl 
than  its  importance  may  appear  to  deserve,  becaose  they  are  illnstra- 
tive  of  the  comparative  charaoter  of  the  forces  employed  on  either 
side.  It  is  curious  to  notice  for  how  long  a  time  their  numerical  dis- 
parity continued  to  impose  on  both;  and  it  is  evident  th«t  tlie  evenU 
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whioh  temunated  the  eiege  might  haYe  equallj  prevented  its  com- 
mencemeDt,  had  Tichbome  been  aw&re  of  the  true  character  of  the 
enemy  with  whom  be  had  to  deal. 

In  the  meim  time  Sir  Phelim  bad  been  proclumed  a  traitor:  the 
■hips,  of  which  we  have  just  mentioned  the  arrival,  bad  brou^t  copief 
of  proclamation!  offering  rewards  for  his  head  and  that  of  seTcral 
others ;  these  were  posted  in  the  market-place.  He  now  turned 
towards  the  north,  the  greater  part  of  bis  army  having  scattered,  and 
manj  of  bis  friends  being  prisoners.  A  coimcil  of  war,  held  hj  the 
duke  of  Ormonde,  agreed  in  tbe  expediencj  of  following  np  these 
favourable  occurrences  with  a  considerable  force  now  at  their  com- 
mand; but  the  step  waa  couotemumded  by  the  lords-justices,  who 
•eem  to  have  thought  more  of  goading  tiie  lords  of  the  pale  to 
desperation,  than  of  terminating  a  rebellion  to  which  they  teemed 
to  have  entertained  no  objection,  unless  at  intervale  when  it  ap- 
peared to  menace  the  existence  of  their  own  autiiority.  The  duke 
of  Ormonde  sent  notice  to  lord  Moore  and  Sir  H.  Ticbburne  of 
the  constraint  which  had  been  imposed  upon  his  movements,  and 
these  gentlemen  expressed  their  astonishment,  and  "could  not  pos- 
sibly conceive  what  motives  could  induce  tiie  lords-justices  to  send 
such  orders."  They  sent  a  messenger  to  Dundalk,  towards  which 
town  Sir  Phelim  had  sent  his  caooon.  This  messenger  brought  back 
word,  "  that  Sir  Phelim  O'Neile,  and  colonel  Plunket,  had  been  the 
day  before  at  that  place,  and  had  got  t^^ther  about  five  hundred 
men;  that  they  would  fain  have  led  them  out  towards  Drogbeda,  but 
the  men  did  not  care  to  march;  that  with  great  difiicidty,  and  aftef 
tiMnging  two  of  the  number,  they  at  last  got  them  out  <^  the  town, 
but  as  soon  as  the  men  found  themselves  out  of  the  place,  and  at 
liberty,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran  all  away;  that  towards 
night  Sir  Phelim  himself  went  away  with  Plunket,  and  left  three  field 

{lieces  behind  him;  and  that  there  were  not  three  gentlemen  of  quality 
eft  in  the  county  of  Louth."* 

The  report  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde's  ^proadi  had  been  sufficient 
to  scatter  the  rebel  force  about  Atherdee  and  Dundalk.  His  recall 
renewed  their  courage,  and  hearing  the  circumstance,  they  rallied 
their  forces  and  resumed  the  posts  they  had  abandoned.  Lord  Moore 
and  Ticbburne,  after  reducing  the  environs  of  Drogbeda  as  well  as 
their  means  admitted,  directed  their  march  towards  Atherdee.  About 
a  mile  from  this  town  they  came  in  coUision  with  a  strong  P^^y  ol 
nearly  two  thousand  rebels,  which  they  routed  without  suffering  any 
loss;  and,  proceeding  on  their  way,  occupied  the  town.  Having  gar- 
risoned a  castle  in  the  vicinity  wiUi  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  awe 
the  county  of  Louth,  they  pursued  their  mart^  to  Dundalk,  which  Sir 
Phelim  held  with  a  force  of  eight  hundred  strong.  Sir  Henry  Ticb- 
burne assaulted  this  town,  and  carried  it  by  storm  with  the  loss  of 
only  eighteen  men.     Sir  Phelim  escaped  in  the  dusk  of  evenbg. 

The  state  of  the  Ulster  rebels  was  now  become  a  case  of  desper»- 
larat.     The  town  of  Newry  had  been  taken  by  lord  Conway,  and  a 
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strong  force  of  Scotch,  nnder  Muiiro«,  which  had  been  landed  at 
Cvrickfergiu.  Their  encouaten  with  the  English  troopa  had  be«o 
little  calciJated  to  raise  their  hopes )  thej  had  receiTed  no  assistance 
from  Spain,  and  their  means  were  rednced  to  the  lowest.  In  the 
month  of  April,  it  is  mentioned,  Sir  Phelim  had  not  in  his  possession 
more  than  "  one  firkin  and  a  half  of  powder  left ;"  the  people  sent  in 
petitions  to  be  taken  to  mercj,  and  their  leaders  prepared  to  fly  the 
eotmtrj.  Sir  Phelim  fled  from  Armagh,  which  he  burned,  to  Dan> 
Monon,  and  from  Dimgannon  to  Charlenton^  while  his  followers  left 
him  and  scattered  among  the  passes  of  Tyrone. 

But  Munroe  had  other  views,  or  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion- 
Prompt,  stern,  and  peremptory  in  the  assertion  of  a  tmlitBTT  control  DTer 
all  persons  and  places  which  were  not  able  to  resist,  he  seems  to  lutTe 
been  deficient  in  the  most  obTious  and  ordinarj  operations  which  his  po> 
sition  in  the  face  of  an  insurgent  proTince  required.  'With  an  army  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  bra»e  and  hardy  soldiers  he  continued  inert 
for  two  months,  until  Sir  Phelim,  who  was  not  deficient  in  activity,  once 
more  contrived  to  rally  his  scattered  friends  and  soldiers,  and  made  his 
re^pearanoe  in  arms.  He  was  joined  by  Alexander  MacDonell,  known 
by  the  name  of  Colkitto,  and  a  numerous  force  collected  from  Armagh, 
Tyrone,  Fermanag4i,  and  Donegal,  together  with  no  inconsiderable 
remains  of  his  former  army.  Relying  upon  this  formidable  body,  and 
eneonraged  by  the  inactivity  of  the  enemy,  he  marched  to  attack  Sir 
William  and  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  June  16.  The  action  was  better 
maintuned  than  usual  by  the  Irish,  but  in  spite  of  their  numbers  and 
personal  bravery,  they  were  at  length  routed  with  a  heavy  loss. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  the  rebellion  that  colonel  Owen  O'Neile 
landed  in  Donegal  witb  a  large  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
what  was  more  wanting,  ofGcers  and  soldiers,  and  thus  gave  a  very 
important  impulse  to  the  subsiding  agitation;  his  arrival  was  no  leas 
efficient  in  impairing  the  authority  of  Sir  Phelim,  who  had  till  this 
event  been  the  chief  military  leader  of  the  insurrection, 

From  this,  a  detul  of  the  further  events  in  which  Sir  Phelim  wu 
in  any  way  a  party,  would  lead  us  into  notices  which  can  be  more 
appropriately  pursued  further  on.  He  was  excluded  from  any  leading 
station  by  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  to  other  commanders,  hnt 
long  continued  to  maintain  a  doubtful  importance  in  the  rebel  councils, 
more  frt>m  the  influence  of  his  Esther-in-law,  general  Preston,  than 
from  his  own  personal  influence. 

Id  1662  he  was  tried  for  his  life  before  the  commission  issued  in 
Dublin,  by  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  trial  of  the  offenders  during  th« 
rebellion,  and  his  end  is  more  to  his  honour  than  any  action  of  his 
previous  life.  He  received  an  intimation  that  a  pardon  should  be  the 
reward  of  his  evidence  to  prove  that  king  Charles  I.  had  authorised 
him  to  levy  forces  against  his  goremment  in  Ireland.  Sir  Phelim 
refosed  to  save  himself  by  a  declaration  so  unwarranted  and  scandal- 
ous. He  was  accordingly  tried  and  executed  for  the  massacres  eoio* 
mhted  by  bis  authority  jd  lfi41. 

Our  next  memoir  is  that  of  a  partiun  on  the  other  >id«. 
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Sin  Chasubs  Coote  wm  deicended  from  &  French  fkmilj  of  the 
ume  name;  his  ancestor,  Sir  John  Coote,  tettled  in  Devooshire.  The 
brave  leader  whom  we  have  here  to  notice,  came  into  Ireland  at  an  early 
a^.  He  aerred  under  Mountjoj,  in  the  war  agamst  Hugh,  evl  of 
Tjrone,  and  was  present  at  the  eiege  of  Kinaale,  when  he  is  swd  b; 
Tjodge  to  have  commanded  a  companj:  the  tatter  6ict  we  doubt,  as  his 
name  does  not  occur  among'  the  lUts  of  captains,  which  Moryson  gives ; 
vet  it  seems  to  derive  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  appointed  provost  marshal  of  Connaoght,  bj  king  James,  in  con- 
sideration of  hia  services  to  queen  Elisabeth.  The  appointment  we 
should  observe  was  bat  reversionary,  and  to  take  effect  on  the  death 
of  c^itain  Waynman,  who  held  the  offiee  at  the  time. 

We  must  pass  light^  over  the  incidents  of  a  long  period  of  Coote's 
life,  which  have  no  sufficient  bterest  for  detail.  In  1613  he  was  made 
receiver  of  the  king's  composition-money  in  Connaught;  1616  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  kmghthood,  and  the  next  year  had  a  grant  of  a 
Saturday  market  and  two  fairs,  on  the  festivals  of  St  James  and  St 
Mardn,  at  Fuerty  near  the  town  of  Roscommon.  In  1620  he  was 
vice-president  of  Connaught;  and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council. 
In  1621  he  was  created  a  baronet  of  Ireland.*  In  addition  it  maybe 
generally  stated,  that  he  had  received  l&i^  grants  in  different  counties, 
and  was  much  employed  in  varioos  magisterial  ofBces,  of  which  the 
ennmeration  and  uie  dates  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  peerage  lists. 

He  was  a  colonel  of  foot  in  1 640>  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  in  1641,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  considerable 
sufferers.  Mis  linen  works  in  Montrath  were  pillaged,  and  the  entire 
of  his  property  in  that  town  was  destroyed  in  December  1 64 1 .  In  the 
Queen's  County,  in  Cavan,  in  Leitrim,  and  Sligo,  his  property  every 
where  met  the  same  treatment,  to  the  amonnt  of  many  thousand 
pounds;  and  his  estates  were  so  injured  as  to  remain  nearly  unprofit- 
able till  the  end  of  the  rebellioik 

In  1641  he  obtained  a  commission  to  raise  a  thousand  men,  which 
he  speedily  effected.  It  was  during  the  investment  of  Droghedo,  by 
a  rebel  army  under  Sir  Phelim  O'Neile,  (as  related  in  his  life)  that 
the  lords-justices,  alarmed  by  the  near  approach  of  rebellion  in  the 
border  county  of  Wicklow,  were  compelled  to  cast  aside  their  ineffi- 
nancy  for  a  moment;  they  detached  Coote  with  a  smidl  party  to 
the  relief  of  the  castle  of  Wicklow.  Coote  was  no  unwilling  instru- 
ment; he  wa*  a  man  of  that  rough,  stem,  and  inflammable  temper 
which  is  easily  wrought  to  fierce  and  extreme  courses  by  the  impa- 
tience  of  resentment.  Had  he  met  with  no  personal  injuries,  his  fiery 
temper  would  have  been  suffioiently  excited  by  his  intolerance  of  die- 
loyalty;  but  as  always  must  happen,  his  own  wrongs  lent  animosity  to 
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the  natural  indigiution  of  tlie  ttem  partisan,  and  his  TindietiTe  feel- 
ings were  dugTilaed  onder  the  pretext  of  a  geoeral  cause,  and  the  name 
of  just  retribution  I  for  bj  this  time  the  fieudlike  atrocities  of  Sir 
Phelim  CyNeiie  had  excited  general  terror  and  pitr*  With  hit  own 
implacable  resentment  burning  in  his  heart,  Sir  Charles  marched  to 
avenge  the  victims  of  O'Neile'a  cruelty,  and  to  strike  terror  into  the 
riling  spirit  of  insarrection. 

The  rebels  had  some  days  before  surprised  Cain's  fort,  Arklow  and 
Chichester  forts — had  besieged  the  houses  of  all  the  English  gentiy  in 
the  surrounding  country,  and  had  committed  great  slaughter  iqKm 
the  inhabitants — and  were  actually  on  their  march  to  Dublin.  At  the 
approach  of  Coote,  they  retired  and  scattered  among  the  Wioklow 
mountains.  He  pursued  his  march  to  Wicklow,  the  rebels  pofisess«d 
the  town  and  had  invested  the  castle,  which  was  in  a  conditton  of 


extreme  distress.  Tliey  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  retired  o 
i  appearance  of  the  English  soldiers.  Coote  entered  the  town  an< 
iise^ numerous  persons  to  be  seized  and  executed  sis  rebeb ;  his  party 


also  had  caught  the  angry  spirit  of  their  leader,  and  numerous  acts  of 
violence  occurred.  Histoiians  of  every  party  have  agreed  in  their 
representations  of  this  transaction,  and  it  has  left  a  stain  on  ^e  me- 
mory of  Coote.  This  we  cannot  pretend  to  eSace;  we  are  not  inclined 
to  make  any  concession  to  the  exaggerations  of  the  party  historians  ou 
either  side,  but  we  equally  revolt  from  the  affectation  of  candour  whidi 
compromisea  the  truth,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  ^tpearance  of 
fairness.  Coote  has  been  the  scape-goat  of  impartiality.  Leland, 
who  is  in  general  truth  itself,inhis  historic  details,  and  more  firee  from 
bias  than  any  historian  of  Ireland,  mentions  his  conduct  tn  terms 
of  denunciation — which  we  should  not  advert  to  did  they  not  involve 
some  injustice.  The  following  is  Leland's  statement :  "  this  man  was 
employed  by  the  chief  governors  to  drive  some  of  the  insut^gents  of 
Lemster  from  the  castle  of  Wicklow  which  they  had  invested;  be 
executed  his  commission,  repelled  the  Irish  to  their  mountains,  and  in 
revenge  of  their  depredations  committed  such  unprovoked,  such  rudi- 
less,  and  indiscrimmate  carnage  in  the  town,  as  rivalled  the  utmost 
extravagance  of  the  northerns.  This  wanton  cruelty,  instead  of  terrify- 
ing, served  to  exasperate  the  rebels,  and  to  provoke  them  to  severe 
retaliation." 

We  perfectly  agree  with  those  who  consider  that  no  personal  resent- 
ments, or  no  crimes  committed  by  other  rebels  elsewhere,  can  be  called 
a  justification  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  Wicklow,  if 
it  be  assumed  that  they  were  not  involved  in  the  ofience.  And  even 
if  they  were,  we  must  admit  that  the  conduct  of  Coote  was  violent, 
sanguinary,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  justice  and  discretion!  it  was  un- 
questionably vindictive,  perhaps  also  (for  we  have  not  seen  anyminute 
detail)  brutal  and  savage.  But  we  are  bound  to  repel  the  affirmation 
that  it  was  unprovoktd,  and  the  assumption  that  the  sufferers  were 
unoffending  persons  executed  to  gratify  private  revenge.  We  cannot 
suffer  even  Sir  Charles  Coote  to  be  painted  in  gratuitous  blackness, 
te  balance  Sir  Phelim  O'Neile  In  the  scale  of  candour.  Wicklow 
tewc  wasat  the  time  a  nest  of  rebellion,  and  tlie  retreat  of  everj 
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dneontented  apirit  ia  I^inster.  The  oppression  and  rapine  of  the 
iniqnitoni  casUe-party,  the  agents  and  dependents  of  the  lonU-jtu* 
ticM,  had  filled  tfie  strong  tribes  of  the  Byrnes,  the  KftTnnagha,  the 
Toolea,  and  all  who  lived  in  their  cirolo  with  well-grounded  hoatUity; 
and  few  at  the  time  in  the  town  of  Wicklow  were  free  from  liability 
to  tnipicion.  To  what  extent  Coote  received  informations,  true  or 
false,  on  which  he  acted  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  cannot  he  ascer- 
tained; that  such  must  have  been  anmerooi  and  grounded  on  the  factt 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  was  Coote'a  notion  that  the  exigency  of  the 
crisis  (for  such  it  then  wpeared)  demanded  the  display  of  severe  and 
exemplary  justice;  we  diner  from  this  opinion,  bat  see  no  reason  to 
call  it  worse  than  error.  He  therefore  resolved  on  a  stem  duty,  which 
wonld,  uider  the  circunutoitoea,  have  been  revolting  to  a  humane  spirit ; 
but  which  harmoniied  well  with  the  "tava  ituHgnatio"  of  Coote. 
That  be  "eommitted  such  unprovoked,  such  ruthless,  and  indiscrimi- 
nate canu^  in  the  town  as  rivalled  the  utmost  extravagance  of  the 
Northerns  "is  a  statement  that  yet  requires  to  be  proved :  we  deny 
the  charge. 

The  defeat  of  the  English  at  Joliaostown  bridge  carried  consterna- 
tion to  the  govermnent  and  inhabitants  of  Dublin.  Coote  was  recalled 
from  Wicklow  to  defend  the  metropolis;  he  obeyed  the  order.  He 
had  approached  with  his  party  within  a  few  miles  of  Dublin,  when  his 
march  was  intercepted  by  Luke  Toole,  with  a  force  generally  supposed 
to  amount  to  a  thousand  men.  Coote's  men  amounted  at  most  to  four 
hundred,  but  the  rebels  were  routed  so  quickly  and  with  such  slaughter 
that  it  is  sud,  this  incident  made  Coote  an  object  of  terror  during  the 
remunder  of  his  life.  He  then  resumed  his  march  and  was  made 
governor  of  Dublin.  He  endeavoured  to  secure  the  city,  a  task  attended 
with  no  small  embarrassment,  as  the  fortifications  were  in  a  state  of 
utt«r  dilapidation;  the  city  wall  had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  having  been 
built  four  hundred  years  before,  was  ill  ad^tted  to  the  altered  state 
of  military  resources. 

While  thus  engaged,  Coote  was  frequently  called  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  to  repel  incursions  or  repress  manifestations  of 
insurrection.  On  these  occasions  he  was  uniformly  eSective,  but 
acted,  there  ia  reason  to  believe,  with  the  fierce  and  thorough- working 
decision  of  his  character.  On  the  15th  of  December  he  was  called 
out  by  the  report  that  three  hundred  armed  men  had  plundered  a  vessel 
from  England  at  Clontarf,  and  de^sited  their  plunder  in  the  house  of 
Mr  King,  where  they  took  up  their  quarters.  For  some  time  before, 
there  had  been  a  considerable  disposition  to  insurrectionair  movement 
along  the  whole  coast,  from  Clontarf  to  the  county  of  Meath.  Plunder 
and  piracy  had  become  frequent  under  the  relaxation  of  local  juris- 
diction, consequent  upon  the  general  terror;  andthefears  of  the  govern- 
ment at  last  awakened  them  to  a  senae  of  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  so  near  a  danger.  Several  of  the  gentry  also  of  these  districts 
had  committed  themselves  by  acts  of  no  dcufatful  character ;  and  it  was 
with  their  known  sanction  that  strong  parties  of  armed  men  were  col- 
lected in  dlontarf,  Santry,  Swords,  Rathcoole,  &c.:  these  pardes  cum- 
nitted  numerous  acts  of  violence  and  overawed  the  peaceful,  wliile 
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thcT  ^ve  enoonragement  to  the  torbulenL  The  par^  here  pMrtienlaiv 
ilea  vaa  evideDtlj  tmder  the  Mue^a  of  Mr  KioTf  a  g^xtleman  of  the 
popular  partj,  in  who«e  hoxue  the j  stored  their  fonder  i  they  were  in 
strict  combination  with  the  people  of  Ctontar^  who  liad  actnally 
formed  a  part  of  their  sbengtL.  and  joined  them  with  their  fishiikg' 
boots.  We  mention  these  {acta  because  the  summary  statement  that 
Sir  C.  Coote  eipelled  them  from  Clontarf,  bj  bunung  both  Mr 
Kin^s  honse  and  ue  village,  must  otherwise  place  the  act  in  a  laUaeioas 
point  of  Tiew.  Coote  acted  in  this  as  on  ererj  occasion  with  the 
■weeping  severity  of  his  harsh  character ;  but  the  unpopolarit;  of  hia 
character,  and  of  the  lords-justices  to  whom  he  was  as  an  arm  o! 
defence,  seems  to  have  diverted  the  eye  of  history  from  the  obrions 
fact,  that  in  this,  as  upon  manj  other  occasions,  he  did  no  more  than 
the  emei^ency  of  the  occasion  called  for. 

It  was  but  a  few  dajs  after  that  he  was  compelled  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Swords,  which  was  occupied  bj  1 400  men.  Thej  barricaded 
all  the  entrances.  Coote  forced  these  passages,  and  routed  them  with 
a  alaugbter  of  200  men. 

The  known  Tiolence  of  Coote,  while  it  made  him  the  instrument  of 
the  goTemment  in  many  questionable  acts  and  many  acts  of  decided 
injustice,  also  exposed  him  to  much  calumny,  the  certain  reward  of 
unpopularity.  Among  other  things,  a  report  was  spread,  that  he  had 
at  the  council  board  expressed  his  opinion  for  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Roman  catholics;  this  report  was  alleged  as  an  excuse  by  tbe 
lords  of  that  communion  for  reinsing  to  trust  themselTes  into  tbe 
hands  of  tbe  Irish  government.*  These  noblemen  had  unqnestionably 
real  grounds  for  their  distrust  of  the  lords-justices,  and  thought  it 
necessary  to  find  some  pretext  for  the  prudent  refiisal.  But  they 
could  not  seriously  have  entertained  a  motion  so  revolting.  Tbe  pre- 
text, though  perb^w  too  frivolous  for  tbe  persons  who  used  it,  was, 
nevertheless,  highly  edited  for  the  fiirther  purpose  of  working  upon 
the  fear  and  anger  of  the  multitude ;  who  can  be  ignorant,  that  however 
self-interest  sod  vicious  passions  may  warp  the  hearts  and  understand- 
ings of  the  upper  ranks,  there  is  too  much  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  among  tbem  to  permit  of  so  open  an  outrage  to  humanity, 
amone  persons  pretending  to  tbe  dignity  of  the  lords- justices  aud 
council.  It  is  very  likely  that  Coote,  who  was  a  rude  soldier  and  an 
irritable  man,  used  language  which,  used  by  a  person  of  more  sedste- 
ness  of  temper,  would  have  borne  a  harsh  cons^ction ;  but  we  see  no 
reason  to  admit  that  be  either  contemplated  tbe  crime  described,  or 
that  any  one  present  could  have  reasonably  so  reported  his  language. 
The  lords-justices  in  reply  to  tbe  letter  of  ibe  lords  of  the  p^Oi 
assured  them  that  they  never  "  did  hear  Sir  Charles  or  any  other, 
utter  at  the  council  board  or  elsewhere,  anj  speeches  tending  to  a 
purpose  or  resolution,  to  execute  on  thoae  of  dteir  profession,  or  any 
other,  a  general  massacre;  nor  was  it  ever  in  their  thoughts  to  dis- 
honour ms  Majesty  or  the  state  by  so  odious,  impious,  and  oetestable  a 
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thing.     Oariag  them  asaurance  of  their  taktj  if  the;  would  repair 
thither,  the  17th  of  that  moath."* 

With  mch  a  reputation  for  violence  and  cruelty,  it  waa  tinfortoiiate 
for  Sir  Charles  Coote  and  for  the  country,  that  aa  military  goremor 
uf  the  city,  it  devalred  to  hini  to  try  the  priianers  then  under  the 
charge  of  rehellioa  in  Dahlia.  He  was  an  unfit  inatrument,  and  had 
neither  the  prudence  nor  temper  for  so  delicate  an  occasion.  To 
make  the  matter  worse,  it  remams  at  best  doubtful,  whether  the  occa- 
sion demanded  the  substitution  of  oiartial  law  for  the  ordinary  joris' 
diction  of  the  criminal  courts.  The  grouod  assigaed  was  the  ^eat 
accumulation  ofprisoners,  and  the  impossibility  of  obt^niog  juries  &om 
the  counties  where  the  crimes  were  alleged  ta  have  been  committed. 
Carte  remarks  on  this,  that  they  had  juries  from  Meath,  Wicklow,  aikd 
Kildare,  as  well  as  from  Dublin ;  and  according  to  his  statement  of 
their  conduct,  we  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  parties  tried 
before  ihem  gained  much  bjf  the  preserraUon  of  form;  for  Meath, 
Wicklow,  and  Dublin,  "  within  two  days  afterwards,  bills  of  high 
treason  were  found  against  all  the  lords  and  prime  gentlemen,  as  Uso 
■gainst  three  hundred  persons  of  quality  ana  estate  in  the  county  of 
Kildare:  among  which  were  the  old  countess  of  Kildare,  Sir  Nicholas 
White,  his  son,  captain  White,  who  had  never  joined  the  rebels — so 
much  expedition  was  used  in  this  afEur."']'  To  preserve  the  escheats  of 
property,  which  had  always  a  due  share  of  consideration  with  the  go- 
vemmeat,  the  persoos  of  property  were  exempted  from  martial  law, 
and  it  was  easy  to  find  juries  to  the  extent  required.  The  poor  were 
ordered  to  be  tried  by  the  more  expeditious  and  summary  method. 
But  we  must  here  remark,  that  the  injuttice  is  not  the  real  ground  of 
4rbjection  to  this  course.  The  m^n  part  of  the  prboners  had  been  taken 
in  arms,  and  at  any  time  would  have  been  amenable  to  martial  law:  but 
the  act  was  cruel  and  imprudent,  for  the  wholesale  and  summanr  con- 
viction of  a  multitude  of  deluded  peasants  could  answer  no  end.  If  it  was 
not  vindictive,  which  we  cannot  believe,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  censured  as 
a  shallow  mistake:  when  the  cruelty  of  punishment  is  more  revolting 
than  its  justice  is  apparent,  the  indignation  and  sympathy  of  the  mul- 
titude t«dces  the  place  of  ■ubmission  and  fear.  The  instrumentality  of 
one  BO  feared  and  so  unpopular  as  Coote,  cast  an  added  shade  of  dark' 
ness  upon  this  measure.  Among  the  persons  thus  tried  were  several 
Romaa  catholic  priests  ;  and  &om  this  the  exasperation  of  the  popn- 
lace  was  the  more  to  be  apprehended.  These  gentiemen  were  very 
generally  accused  of  exciting  the  people  to  rebeUion:  how  far  such  an 
accusation  could  be  rigidly  maintamed,  we  cannot  decide,  but  it  is  easy 
to  feel  the  unhappy  embarrassment  under  which  snch  cases  wonld  be 
likely  to  present  memselves  to  the  feelings  of  a  just  and  humane  jury ; 
for  in  very  many  sucb  instances,  where  the  priest  has  been  the  leader, 
his  entire  conduct  has  been  directed  to  soften  the  horrors  of  rebellion, 
and  to  save  its  victims.  The  history  of  "  ninety-eight"  supplies  examples 
enough.  But  father  O'Hig^ns,  the  victimof  1641,  was  a  "  quiet,  inof- 
fensive' and  piona  man,  much  respected  by  those  who  knew  him,  wbt 
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oSiviated  %t  Nww,  and  in  the  neig'hbourhood.  He  had  dittingniahed 
himself  in  saving  the  English  in  those  parts  from  sl«isht«r  and  piim- 
der,  and  had  relieved  several  that  had  been  stripped  and  robbed.  The 
earl  of  Ormonde  found  him  at  Naas,  took  him  onder  his  proteo- 
tion,  (be  never  having  been  concerned  in  anj  act  of  rebellion,  not 
guilty  of  any  crime,  nor  liable  to  anj  obiection,  bnt  the  matter  of  his 
religion,)  and  brought  him  along  with  hmi  to  Dublin."*  Some  time 
after,  while  lord  Onnoade  was  absent  from  town,  the  proceedings  here 
described  commenoed,  and  the  nnfortnnate  O'Higgins  was  seisod) 
coodemned,  and  executed.  This  shameful  act  was  near  drawing  on 
Coote  the  punishment  which  his  inconsiderate  violence  deserved.  The 
earl  of  Ormonde,  who  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  was 
indignant  when  he  heard  of  the  &te  of  his  protege,  and  immedialeljr 
insisted  on  tiie  trial  of  Coote,  as  an  offender  against  the  laws  of  the 
land.  The  lorda-justices  were  unwilling  to  give  up  the  man  on  whose 
militaij  talent  and  bravery  they  chiefly  rested  their  trust,  and  who, 
they  were  conscious,  was  but  their  iostruinent  in  a  station  of  the  duties  of 
which  he  was  wholly  ignorant.  The  earl  of  Ormonde  expostulated  with 
them  in  vain,  and  even  threatened  to  throw  up  his  uflice :  they  apologised, 
and  temporised,  and  invented  lame  excuses,  until  it  was  plun  that  they 
were  not  to  be  persuaded  by  threats  or  entreaties:  and  Coote  escaped. 
But  the  act  which  was  thus  made  additionally  notorious,  produced  a 
pernicious  effect  among  the  Roman  catholic  aristocracy  and  gentry, 
whose  fears  it  appeared  strongly  to  confinn.f 

The  next  afiair  of  any  importance  in  which  Coote  is  found  engaged, 
occurred  on  the  3d  February,  when  be  accompanied  the  earl  of  Or- 
monde to  Kilsolaghan,  within  seven  miles  of  Dublin,  against  a  Strong 
army  of  rebels  whom  they  drove  from  their  entrenchments  and  routed 
completely:  the  particulars  belong  to  our  memoir  of  the  earl  of  Or- 
moi^e. 

In  the  be^nning  of  March  the  earl  of  Ormonde  left  Dublin,  to 
march  agunst  the  rebels  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  During  his  roaroh, 
detachments  were  sent  out  on  variou&  services,  under  the  chief  officers 
of  his  army.  On  the  ICKh  April,  Coote  was  sent  with  six  troops  at 
horse  to  the  relief  of  Birr.  On  the  way  they  came  to  a  causeway 
which  the  rebels  had  broken  up  and  fortified  nith  a  trench,  which  they 
occupied.  The  post  was  formidable,  and  the  passage  speared  quite  im- 
practicable to  persons  of  ordinary  nerve :  Coote  here  nobly  maintained 
nis  known  character  for  decision  and  unflinching  intrepidity,  alighting 
from  his  horse,heselectedfortycf  his  troopers,  with  whom  he  proceeded 
on  foot  against  the  rebels.  The  smallness  of  his  party  threw  them  in 
some  degree  off  their  gus^d;  they  scorned  to  take  the  full  advantages  of 
their  wooded  and  entrenched  position  against  forty  dismounted  troops: 
but  these  troopers  were  soldiers,  led  by  an  officer  of  first  rate  proof 

•Carta. 

f  It  is  hen  but  juit  to  state,  that  tbara  wen  other  cauui  likdj  to  pnidaca  ths 

umg  affect.  The  eicnaat  of  tha  rebel)  had  Lj  this  lima  BmouDted  to  ■  frightful  ram. 

The  lilt  of  murden  through  tha  country  hu  not  leu  thsu  IM.OOO  bMwMS  the 

t3d  OctabHT.  1643,  sad  Harcb,  1643.— Or  Vaiwdfi  Eraminaiim. 
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toA  tbe  cooleat  hardDiDod,  whom  presence  doubled  erery  man's  stnngtlu 
Withoat  the  loM  of  a  single  man,  Coote  nnd  his  brsTe  psrtj  slew  the 
captain  of  the  rebels,  with  fort;  of  his  men;  want  on  and  relieved 
Birr,  Bonis,  and  Knocknamease,  and  after  fbrty^ight  hours'  incessant 
riding'  and  fighting,  returned  to  the  camp.  "  This,"  writes  Cox,  "  was 
the  prodigious  passage  through  Hontrath  woods,  which  is  indeed  won- 
deml  in  many  respects."  From  this  adventure,  the  title  of  earl  of 
Moutrath  wss  conferred  afterwords  on  his  son. 

He  w&s  also  soon  after  distingoiahed  at  the  battle  of  Kilnuh,  between 
the  forces  under  the  earl  of  Ormonde,  and  die  rebels  commanded  bj 
the  lord  Mountgarret.  There  Coote  led  the  foot,  and  had  no  small 
share  in  the  signal  victory  of  that  da;.  We  shall  hereafter  reUte  it 
at  length. 

Some  time  aAer,  he  joined  lord  Lisle,  to  relieve  the  castle  of  Geas- 
hili,  where  the  lady  Letitia  Ofioley  hod  for  some  time  been  besieged 
by  the  rebels.  This  noble  lady,  a  Geraldine,  and  grand- daughter  of  the 
eorl  of  Kild&re,  though  in  her  64th  year,  shut  her  gates  against  the 
rebels,  and,  with  the  bravery  of  her  race,  prepared  to  defend  her 
MStle.  She  was  sommoned  to  surrender,  with  a  threat  from  the  rebels 
that,  upon  her  refusal,  they  would  bum  the  town^and  massacre  man, 
woman,  and  child.  To  this  dastardly  menace,  the  heroic  lady  re^ed, 
that  she  had  always  lived  among  them  as  a  good  neighbour  and  a 
loyal  subject:  that  she  would  die  innocently  as  she  had  lived,  and  if 
necessary,  would  endeavour  to  defend  her  town.  Being  however  influ- 
enced by  the  humanity  natural  to  her  >ei  and  rank,  she  remained  on 
the  defensive,  and  the  rebels  who  were  still  collecting,  might  in  tbe 
end  have  added  another  illustrious  victim  to  the  murders  of  this  fatal 
year,  when  happily  the  party  of  lord  Lisle  and  Coote  came  up,  and 
relieved  her  &om  her  perili 

The  next  place  to  be  relieved  was  Philipstown.  On  this  occasion 
a  characteristic  story  is  told  of  Coote.  Having  to  march  for  that  pur- 
pose through  a  difficult  and  dangerous  country,  the  general  called  a 
council.  The  difficulties  being  strongly  pressed,  Coote,  who  was  not  of 
a  temper  to  admit  of  difficulties,  observed,  that  "  if  they  made  haste, 
they  might  easily  pass  the  defiles  and  causeways  before  the  enemy 
coidd  get  together  to  oppose  them."  This  was  admitted,  bat  the  ques- 
tion next  proposed  was,  "  how  they  should  get  back?"  "  I  protest,** 
answered  Coote,  "  I  never  thought  of  that  in  my  life;  1  always  have 
comidered  bow  to  do  my  business,  and  when  that  was  done,  I  got 
home  again  as  well  as  I  conid,  and  hitherto  I  have  not  missed  of  forc- 
ing my  way." 

The  advice  was  token,  and  the  result  thoroughly  successful;  but  the 
time  had  come  when  Coote  was  himself  to  be  deserted  by  his  asual 
good  fortune.  They  took  Philipstown,  and  pursued  their  way  to  I'rlm, 
where  a  large  party  of  rebels  hod  drawn  together.  On  their  approach 
the  rebels  retired,  and  they  took  possession  of  the  town.  Lord  Lisle 
immediately  took  his  departure  to  Dublin  to  procure  sufScient  men  to 
leave  o  garrison  in  the  town.  Night  drew  on,  and  all  seemed  still 
nntil  midnight)  when  the  rebels,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand, 
EOtnmed  1 3  attack  the  wearied  party  of  troopers,  who  little  expected  tnofa 
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an  isterruption  to  their  vell-«anied  rest.  Coote  mi  too  iratchAil  to 
be  ouight  uleep.  On  receiving  the  aUnn  ironi  hia  aentiiiel,  he  od- 
leoted  aeventoen  troopera,  and  rualied  oat  to  take  poaseasion  of  the 
gate.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  secure  a  retreat  for  his  partj,  who 
quickly  came  up.  Thej  then  iisued  from  the  gate,  and  chargioft  the 
diiorderl;  crowd,  at  onoe  put  them  to  flight  in  every  directioD.  But  a 
shot  either  from  the  flying  crowd,  or  from  the  town,  or  as  some  histo- 
rians appear  to  conjecture,  from  his  own  party,  killed  Sir  Charles 
Coote.  This  event  occurred  7th  Hay,  1642.  ^e  next  day  hia  body 
was  sent  to  Dublin,  under  a  strong  guard. 

Iq  eontiouing  the  aooount  of  the  phases  of  this  first  stage  of  the 
great  rebellion,  we  pass  to  introduce,  in  a  notice  of  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  hero  families  of  the  conquest  its  aspects  in  the  dis- 
tant province  of  Connaugbt 
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Or  the  ancestral  history  of  the  &mily  of  Burke,  Bourke,  and  <le 
BorgO)  common  variations  of  the  same  illustrious  name,  we  have  said 
enough  in  these  pages.  The  nobleman  whom  we  are  here  to  notice 
was  die  representative  of  the  MaoOughter  branch.  It  is  known  to  the 
reader,  that  near  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  William  de  Burgo, 
earl  of  Ulster,  was  assassinated  by  bis  own  people.  His  countess,  with 
her  infant  daughter,  took  refuge  in  England.  The  possessions  of  the 
earl  were  left  unprotected.  In  the  north  they  were  seized  by  the 
O'Neiles;  in  Connaught  by  two  collateral  descendants  of  the  Oe  Burgo 
race.  To  escape  a  future  demand  of  restitution,  these  ancient  gentle- 
men embraced  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  surrounding  septs  of  Irish, 
and  assumed  the  names  of  MacWilliam  Eighter  and  MacWiliiam 
Oughter.  Of  these,  the  latter,  and  we  suspect  the  other  also,  were 
descendants  from  the  second  son  of  Richard  de  Burgo,  grandfather  to 
the  murdered  earl. 

The  viscount  of  this  &mily,  whom  we  are  now  to  notice,  demands 
this  distinction  on  account  of  the  very  peculiar  and  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances of  his  histarv.  He  sat  as  viscount  Mayo  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1634.  When  the  troubles  of  1641  commenced,  he  was  ap- 
Siinted  governor  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  conjointly  with  viscount 
Ulon.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  with  which  he  was  thus  intrustei^ 
he  raised  six  companies  of  foot,  and  during  three  months  kept  the 
county  in  a  quiet  state  without  any  aid  from  government 

As,  howeveri  it  was  not  long  nefore  the  convulsions  in  England 
threw  a  cloud  of  uncertainty  upon  every  question  at  issue  between 
parties ;  the  rebeb  were  soon  divided  into  factions,  each  of  which  con- 
tended, and  was  ready  to  tight  for  the  shade  of  loyalty  or  of  opinion 
muntained  by  itself.  It  is  not  easy  now  to  settle  with  prccbion,  by 
what  strange  course  of  previous  politics,  or  &om  what  reasons  of  rii^hl, 
real,  or  supposed,  the  lord  Mayo  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
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raiBciplM,  on  the  iinderstauding  of  which  he  had  been  era{doTed 
Many  of  the  cirotnnstaaceB  are  auch,  indeed,  as  to  ascertain  a  feeble, 
DaoertMa  and  compljing  oharacter;  and  indicate  a  degree  of  timiditj- 
Mid  subMrrience,  which  it  is  neoessary  to  atsnnie  as  the  most  merciful 
exciues  for  unprincipled  compliances,  of  which  the  result  must  have 
been  fbreeeen  hy  a  little  oomoton  sense,  and  guarded  aguoit  bj  an 
ordinary  sense  of  duty. 

The  accounts  of  Uie  dark  and  bloody  transactions  in  which  thia 
nobleman's  name  has  been  implicated,  hare  been  considered  worth  re- 
itatement  by  Lodge,*  with  a  view  to  clear  his  memory  from  the  unjust 
imputation  of  banng  been  a  party  to  their  guilt.  From  such  a  stkin, 
we  can  have  no  doubt  in  declaring  him  &«e;  but  our  voice  must  be 
qualified  by  some  weighty  exceptions. 

The  approach  of  the  rebellion  was  early  felt  among  the  remote  and 
wild  mountains  and  moors  of  the  county  of  Mayo.  The  condiUon  of 
the  peasantry  was  poor,  their  manners  barbarous,  and  their  minds 
snpmtitions:  their  preparations  for  the  coming  strife  were  rude,  and 
being  under  comparatively  loose  restraint,  but  little  concealed.  Early 
in  the  summer  of  1641,  their  smiths  were  observed  to  be  industrious 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  knives  or  skeins,  well  known  as  an  ancient 
'  weapon  of  the  rudest  Irish  war.  And  these  rude  implements  were 
soon  to  be  emploved.  The  time  quickly  came,  and  the  work  of  plunder 
and  destruction  negao.  As  the  incident  here  to  be  related  is  one  of 
the  most  memorable  which  disgrace  the  annals  of  this  period,  and 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  comment  with  which  we  cannot 
concur,  we  shall  preface  it  by  a  few  brief  remarks  to  recall  to  the 
reader's  mind  that  the  principle  upon  which  we  have  hitherto  endeav- 
oured to  frame  our  statements,  baa  been  to  give  the  facts  as  tiiej 
have  occurred,  with  an  entire  disregard  to  all  uses  which  have  been 
made  of  them.  If  we  admit  that  the  crimes  of  lawless  and  ignorant 
barbarians,  which  is  the  unquestionable  character  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  l?th  century,  may  indirectly  be  imputed  to  the  caute  of  which 
they  were  the  instrument,  yet  we  do  not  assent  to  the  further  impli* 
cation  that  those  atrocities  can  be  charged  directly  to  the  principles 
of  that  cause  or,  (unless  in  special  cases),  to  its  leaders  and  promoters. 
One  distinction  will  be  found  to  have  a  general  application,  and  may 
be  adopted  to  its  full  extent;  the  conduct  of  the  actors  in  the  multi- 
brious  and  camnlicated  maze  of  crime,  suffering,  and  folly,  which  is  to 
occupy  the  cbiet  portion  of  this  volume,  will  be  observed  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  personal  characters  of  the  agents,  and  not  to  any 
abstract  principles  or  special  dogmas.  In  this  we  do  not  mean  in  any 
way  to  nndicUe  the  soundness  of  these  supposed  opinions,  but  aimply 
to  muntain  that  so  &r  as  our  assertion  is  ^plied,  tbey  arc  utterly  un- 
concerned.    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  tbey  who  could  place  the 

*  We  ire  aDwillin^  to  find  hnlt  xith  Lod([e,  or  iedeed  (knowing  u  «g  do  tfaa 
dificoltiw  of  OUT  hntary)  oilh  any  writer  on  tha  tcora  of  coafuiioo.  But  on  thii 
M  la  nMiy  otlwr  uulanca,  w*  liava  had  reaioii  to  lament  tha  perplexity  of  airangs- 
mmut  whieb  lendais  it  bard  to  mould  a  dear  narrative  from  hu  gtateineul*.  In  the 
knw  note  &om  which  we  have  drawn  iha  facta  of  thi*  memoir,  tbera  ii  h  diiregard 
to  Um  order  of  arenia,  toA  as  to  viva  a  itnnga  canfuion  to  a  uurvtils  wrilten  in 
■'  dear  and  uDiple  Ungoaga,  and  liiU  of  atrong  futa.  . 
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uauim'i  knife  in  the  hands  of  lawleaa  men,  for  the  pnipoM  of  main- 
taining Any  principle)  are  to  be  acquitted :  the  truth  of  Ood  u  in 
higher  hands — than  those  of  the  assassin.  But  we  are  far  from  assent- 
ing to  the  eeal,  which  for  the  sake  of  effect,  would  charge  the  moat  errcv 
neous  tenets  with  the  crimes  of  men  who  would  have  sinned  in  the 
defence  of  the  best  and  truest;  the  impulse,  in  whaterer  principle  it 
originates,  u  propagated  &om  ita  centre  faj  meant  of  the  natural  love 
of  adventure,  epou,  and  lawless  indulgence,  common  to  those  who  have 
nothing  to  lose,  and  little  but  the  fear  of  law  to  constrain  them. 
Whether  the  seal  of  opinion,  or  partjr  animosity,  more  the  centre — ■ 
whether  the  cause  be  righteous  or  unjust — if  its  partiaans  be  low,  rude, 
and  onimpressed  bj  moral  restraint,  it  is  but  too  sure  to  be  maintained 
hy  demonstrations,  by  which  the  soundest  cause  would  be  dishononredj 
— robbery,  murder,  and  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  passions  and  lusta  oJF 
the  most  base  and  depraved  minds;  for  it  is  imfaappily,  these,  that 
float  uppermost  in  such  times.  On  this,  we  are  here  anxious  to  be 
distinctly  and  emphatically  miderstood ;  often  a*  we  are,  and  shall  be 
compelled  to  repeat  accounts,  which  have  been  as  the  battle-fields  of 
parties,  contending  in  rival  misrepresentations,  and  anxious  as  we 
are  to  stand  aloof  from  the  feelings  by  which  the  narratives  on  either 
side  are  more  or  less  tinged ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  state  these  &ct« 
which  we  regard  as  inductive  examples  in  the  history  of  man,  fully, 
and  aa  thej  appear  to  our  indiflerent  reason :  we  find  it  expedient  to 
accompany  them  with  the  precaution  of  our  most  guarded  cmnment. 
We  cannot  agree  with  those  writers,  who  have  manifested  their  desire 
to  be  held  liberal  by  useless  attempts  lo  qualify,  misrepresent,  and 
understate  such  facts  as  have  an  irritadng  tendency;  neither  do  we 
concur  with  those  bold  and  xealous  assertors,  who  are  desirous  to 
make  them  bear  more  than  their  lull  weight  of  consequence.  Had 
■uch  been  silent  on  either  side,  the  truth  would  be  an  easy  thing,  and 
the  comment  straight  and  brief.  We,  for  our  part,  reject  the  statements 
of  the  first,  and  Uie  heated  and  precipitate  inferences  of  the  latter: 
so  for  as  they  are  directed  to  convey  reproach  to  the  general  character 
and  principles  of  action  of  their  ant^onist  party.*  We  cannot  assent 
with  some  of  our  fellow-labourers  in  the  mine  of  Irish  history,  (a  mine 
of  sad  combustibles,)  that  the  most  fierce  and  inhuman  outrages  were 
not  committed  by  the  peasantry  in  the  name  of  their  chnrch  and  creed ; 
but  we  are  just  as  far  from  imputing  the  murders  and  massacres  of  an 
iginorant  and  inflamed  populace  who  knew  no  better,  to  any  church  or 
creed.  The  insane  brutality  of  O'Neile,  the  fiend-like  atrocity  of 
AlacMahon,  are  no  more  to  be  attributed  to  a  religion  (in  whitdi  they 
had  no  faith,)  than  the  monstrous  and  profligate  crimes  of  Nero  and 
Caligula  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  religion  of  Brutus  and  Seneca.  W« 
do  not  here  mean  to  deny,  or  in  any  way  to  advert  to  any  direct  charge* 
against  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  church:  with  its  efieots  as  a  fanati- 
cism we  are  also  well  acquainted.  Neither  of  these  form  the  gravamen  of 

*  Wa  do  not  mean  to  diicluD  party  opiDion  in  our  individnBl  panon.  Bnt  m 
rditoT  of  tbsiB  LiVM,  wa  are  otrnntl;  dnirou*  to  korp  ulf  out  of  viaw.  Wlkat- 
ever  wa  nimjftti  nndcr  tbo  inflDCTicB  of  tbaw  aicitcmanU,  of  which  the  world  ii 
eompoMd,  it  ii  onr  deura  and  atndy  to  rsprcnit,  intha  diKkarpof  ■  dntjof  wUcfc 
imiwrluil  juitica  ii  lb*  end.  Mid  imtifferenrr  Iha  priiidpla. 
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the  aUeged  impotations:  the  massacres  of  1641,  committed,  u  crime  is 
ever  but  too  likel  j  to  be  committed,  under  holy  in«t«nce8,  and  in  dulj's 
name,  were  committed  bj  miscreants,  wbose  actual  impulses  were 
neitber  those  of  religion  or  <lutj.  Moore  committed  neiuier  robberf 
or  murder:  nor  Mountgiarret,  nor  any  of  the  noble  lords  and  gentlemen 
whose  various  motives  led,  or  impelled  them  to  take  up  arms  in  the 
same  cause.  But  when  the  whole  lives,  the  recorded  d^lsrations,  the 
preserved  correspondence,  and  the  well-attested  courses  of  conduct  of 
the  leaders  in  crime  are  viewed;  and  when  the  state  of  the  people  is 
considered,  it  will  he  easy  to  sea  that  tLey  would  have  done  tno  same 
in  the  name  of  Jupiter  as  for  the  Pope ;  for  the  creed  of  Bndha  as 
for  the  church  of  Rome.  One  more  lost  word,  and  we  shall  proceed: 
we  would  remind  many  of  our  humane  and  philosophical  contempora- 
ries, that  nothing  is  gained  by  attempting;  the  charge  of  exaggeration, 
when  the  statements  do  not  very  strongly  justiff  such  a  qualificaUon: 
if  thirty  were  butchered,  the  crime  was  just  the  same  in  degree  as  if 
it  had  been  a  hundred — having  been  only  limited  by  the  number  of 
the  victims  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  popular  fanaticism.  The  reader 
will  we  trust  excuse  these  tedious  oisdnotions,  as  a  preboe  to  &ots 
that  demand  them. 

The  rebellion  in  the  county  of  Mayo  commenced  with  the  robbery 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Perceval.  He  brought  his  complaint 
to  lonl  Mayo,  and  sought  that  redress  which  was  to  be  looked  for  from 
one  of  the  governors  of  the  county.  Lord  Mayo  marched  out  to 
recover  the  property  of  this  complainant,  whose  cattle  had  been  driven 
away  and  lodged  within  a  mill  near  BaUjhaunis.  This  building  the 
robbers  had  fortified,  and  while  his  lordship  was  considering  what  to 
do,  he  was  visited  by  messengers  from  an  armed  rabble,  who  had  col- 
lected at  a  little  distance,  with  the  avowed  design  of  supporting  the 
robbers  in  the  mill.  Several  messages  passed  between  them,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  assume,  that  his  loc^hip,  ou  due  consideration  of  his 
forces,  found  himself  not  prepared  for  a  more  spirited  course :  he 
"  granted  them  a  protection,''  a  proceeding  which  each  of  the  parties 
seem  to  have  understood  in  a  very  different  way.  ^'he  crowd  on  this 
came  forward,  and  mingled  among  his  lordship's  followers,  "  with  much 
shouting  and  joy  on  both  sides;"  and  no  more  is  said  about  the  mill 
and  the  property  of  Mr  Perceval.  In  the  midst  of  this  motley  con- 
course, his  lordship  next  moved  on  to  the  abbey  of  BaUyhsuois,  whore 
the  whole  were  entertained  for  the  night.  The  iriars  of  this  abbey 
had  been  deprived  of  their  possessions  in  the  former  reign :  and  on  the 
first  eruption  of  disturbance  in  the  kingdom,  a  party  of  friars  of  (we 
believe,)  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  had  returned  to  take  possession 
of  an  ancient  mansion  of  their  order,  which  the  approaching  revolu- 
tion that  they  expected,  would,  they  hoped,  enable  them  to  secure. 
Altogether  different  in  principles,  opinions,  and  public  feelings,  from 
the  secular  clergy  of  the  ehnrch  of  Rome,  these  men  had  no  home 
interest  in  the  commnnity,  with  whom  they  had  no  relations:  they 
wero  the  faithful  and  unquestioning  instruments  of  a  foreign  policy, 
and  if  they  had  any  individual  oi  private  object  at  heart,  it  was  to 
secure  their  newly  acquired  possession.  These  were  not  the  persons 
moatlikely  to  act  as  modemtmv  in  the  outset  of  demonstrations  on  the 
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oourse  of  which  their  whole  dependence  hcj.  They  are  in  general 
terms  acctued  of  taldng'  the  occuiou  to  ^fgnntt  the  impulM  bj 
the  excitement  of  the  people.  We  see  no  reason  to  dissent  from  this 
statement,  but  we  think  it  fair  to  aJd  that  the  deponent  from  whos* 
testimony  the  aocnsation  is  toade,  was  precisely  nnder  those  circnm  ■ 
stances  of  terror  and  alarm,  when  small  incidents  assume  a  magnified 
(brm,  and  reports  exaggerated  hy  alarm  oarry  fallacious  impressioDS. 
To  this  consideration  we  most  refer  the  inference  br  which  Mr  Gold- 
smith seems  to  have  connected  the  hospitality  of  the  friars  with  the 
general  increase  of  violence.  By  their  Jnatriietioiu,  afSrms  the  dm>o- 
bent,  Mr  John  Goldsmith,  the  people  "  then  broke  forth  into  all  inla- 
man  practices,  barbarom  cruelties,  and  open  rebellion."  It  is  faoweTer 
plain,  that  this  incident  was  a  consequence  of  the  practices  of  whick 
It  is  assumed  to  be  a  cause.  The  rebellion  in  iu  progress  had  reached 
them,  and  such  was  its  beginning  in  that  county.  From  this  time  the 
violence  of  the  country  peo[Je  of  the  surrounding  country  became 
wild,  unrestrained,  and  dangerous  to  all  but  those  who  were  their 
counsellors  and  abettors. 

Mr  John  Goldsmith,  from  whose  deposition  the  following  particu- 
lars are  mainly  drawn,  was  a  protestant  clergyman,  the  incumbent  of 
tile  parish  of  Brashoule.  From  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  of 
which  his  narratiye  contains  a  frightful  picture,  he  was  early  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  under  the  roof  of  the  noble  lord  here  under  notice.  His 
statement,  though  neither  as  full  or  clear  as  we  should  desire,  is 
especially  valuable  for  the  authentic  insight  which  it  affords  into  the 
cmu-acter  and  true  circumstances  of  his  noble  protector,  and  for  the 
lively  glimpse  which  it  presents  of  the  terror  and  distress,  it4uo)i 
the  lawless  state  of  the  country  impressed  on  every  breast,  and  propa- 
gated into  every  circle.  The  interior  view  of  the  family  of  Belcar. 
row,  may,  we  doubt  not,  stand  for  many  a  trembling  family  and  home 
beleaeuered  by  fear  and  apprehension.  Lord  Mayo  is  himself  repre- 
sentea  as  "miserably  perplexed  in  the  night  with  anxious  thoughts.' 
His  lordship  was,  we  have  every  reason  to  infer,  a  man  of  honour  and 
humanity,  but  of  that  unfixed  principle  and  ductile  temper  that  takes 
its  tone  from  the  reflected  spirit,  or  the  influence  of  harder  and  firmer 
minds.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  drawn  by  opposite  feelings  and 
in  different  directions.  The  menaces,  flatteries,  reproaches,  and 
representations  of  the  crowd  and  of  their  leaders,  had  a  strong  effect 
on  his  naturally  ductile  and  feeble  mind:  rebellion  raged  all  round, 
and  her  thunders  and  gay  promises,  her  lofty  pretensions  and  high- 
breathing  illusions,  formed  an  atmosphere  without  his  gates,  and  met 
him  wherever  he  went:  within  the  walls  of  his  castle  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  protestant  family,  who  were  sealous  and  earnest  in  their 
bith;  his  kdy,  like  all  tme-hearted  women,  was  thoroughly  in  earnest 
about  her  rdigion,  and  by  her  authority  and  influence  maintained 
the  same  spirit  in  a  large  household.  At  the  time  that  this  narrative 
refers  to,  the  family  of  Belcarrow  was  augmented  by  several  protea> 
taut  tiigitivea,  of  whom  the  principal  were  Mr  Gilbert  and  Mr  Gold- 
smith, both  clergymen,  with  their  wives  and  fomilies,  besides  several 
of  the  protestaots  of  the  neighbouring  country,  who  in  their  general 
alaim  found  at  Belcarrow  a  compassionate  host  and  hospitable  board, 
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tad  the  fr«e  exercise  of  their  reli^o,  at  a  time  when,  aocwding  to 
Mr  GoldHmith,  it  had  nearly  disappeared  from  ever*  other  part  of  th« 
countj.  Thiu  collected  by  fear,  ^e  sitoation  of  tiua  ftunily  was  one 
of  the  most  anxious  saspense ;  thej  lived  under  the  excitemeot  of  dailj 
mmonrB  of  the  most  terrifying  description,  and  were  harassed  hj  fre- 
quent  though  vogue  alarms.  Of  these,  an  example  is  g^ren  bj  Mr 
Qoldsmith,  One  night  the  iiunilj,  thus  prepared  to  draw  alarming  in- 
terpretations from  every  noise,  or  be  terrified  by  some  frightened  visitor's 
report  of  the  doubtfnl  appearances  of  night — when  fancy  hears  Toiees, 
and  hushes  can  be  mistaken  for  robbers — was  thrown  into  a  causeless 
IHf^t,  and  every  preparation  was  made  against  an  immediate  attack : 
his  lordship  marched  out  with  his  men  to  meet  a  force,  which  we  are 
■trongly  inclined  ta  think,  he  did  not  expect  to  meet.  Soch  was 
h^)pLly  the  &ct :  his  lordship  had  the  honour  of  a  soldier'lika  de- 
monstration, and  his  good  &mily  were  quit  for  the  fear. 

They  had  however  to  endure  more  substantial  and  anxious  alarma. 
Every  tiling  in  his  lordship's  deportment  was  sach  as  to  suggest  fears 
of  the  liveliest  description  to  all  those  who  had  either  honour,  consci- 
eoce,  or  safety  at  heart  It  was  wavering  and  undecided ;  his  intercourse 
with  the  people  betrayed  the  uncertainty  of  his  mind,  even  to  those 
without,  and  mnst  have  been  hut  too  evident  to  those  who  surrounded 
bis  board.  To  this  company  their  noble  protector  often  complained  of 
the  deserted  condition  in  which  he  was  left  by  the  government,  to  whom 
he  had,  he  sud,  ^pealed  in  vun.  His  lordship  was  at  the  time  anxi- 
ously halting  between  two  opinions,  the  rebels  were  looking  for  hia 
adherence,  and  his  fiuoily  were  nightly  expecting  an  attack  upon  the 
castle :  the  people  saw  their  strength,  and  said  that  he  should  side 
with  them;  negotiations  were  kept  up,  aitd  still  deluding  himself  with 
notions  of  duty,  and  with  questionable  compromises,  this  weak  lord 
fluttered  as  a  hlrd  under  the  fascination  of  the  serpent;  and  flirted  with 
sedition  till  he  fell  into  the  snare. 

Among  the  curious  indications  of  this  course  of  his  lordship's  mind, 
we  are  Inclined  to  set  down  a  proposal  which  he  is  stated  by  Mr  Gold- 
smith to  have  discussed  with  himself  and  others  of  his  own  household: 
which  was  no  less  than  to  take  the  rebels  into  his  protection;  and  as 
he  was  neglected  by  the  state,  avail  himself  of  their  services  in  behalf 
of  his  majesty:  a  policy  afterwards  under  altered  circumstances, 
adopted  by  wiser  persons  than  lord  Mayo.  Against  this  singular  method 
of  resisting  rebellion,  Mr  Goldsmith  protested ;  and  his  lordship  put 
the  proposition  in  another  form  eqnsily  creditable  to  his  statesman- 
ship and  knowledge  of  mankind ;  he  expressed  his  design  "  to  subdue 
those  of  Costilo  by  the  men  of  Gallon,  and  those  of  Gallon  by  the 
rebels  that  lived  in  the  Carragh."  On  this  important  design  he  sent 
to  Sir  Henry  Bingham,  and  requested  a  conference  at  Castlehar.  The 
state  of  the  country  did  not  permit  the  meeting,  but  lord  Mayo  sent 
his  plan  in  writing,  which  was  signed  by  Sir  Henry  and  others:  a  fact 
which  shows  the  state  of  alarm  in  which  they  must  have  been  at  the 
time. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  that  the  inmates  of  his  lordahii^s  honse 
*       Btonodoeprooeedingsfrvmwhich,  the  more  natural  results  of  such 
'    ta  were  to  be  inferred.    His  lordship,  so  doubt  desirous  to 
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b«  right,  could  not  help  rerening  the  poet'a  reivoc^  "  too  fond  of  tho 
right,  to  pursue  the  expedient;"  he  took  the  course  which  it  would  per- 
haps have  required  a.  etronger  spirit  to  aToid;  and  while  he  talked  of 
resistance  and  the  king's  ssrvice,  was  under  such  pretexts  dail;  con- 
tracting deeper  affinitj  with  the  parties  who  involved  his  path  on  every 
side  with  a  well-ipun  entanglement  of  menace  and  flattery.  At  this 
time  "  Mr  Goldsmith  perceived  motions  towards  popery  in  his  lord- 
ship's bouse;  popish  books  of  controversy  were  sent  himj  and  Laugh- 
lin  Kelly,  the  titular  archbishop  of  Tuam,  came  and  reconciled  hu 
lordship  to  the  Roman  church." 

In  the  midst  of  his  compliances,  which  were  too  evidently  the  r«sult  of 
feebleness  and  fear,  lord  Mayo  evidently  preserved  some  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  his  rank  and  the  cause  he  had  thus  abandoned.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  delusion  with  which  he  flattered  himself,  that  the  influence 
he  should  thus  acquire  over  the  people  might  enable  him  the  better  to 
protect  the  proteatants,  and  the  members  of  his  own  family :  the  illusion 
was  humane  and  amiable,  and  may  be  set  down  to  his  credit.  In  this 
he  was  destined  to  be  sadly  undeceived. 

It  was  while  the  protestant  family  of  lord  Mayo  were  in  this  state 
of  harassing  uncertainty,  and  the  circumvallations  of  fear  and  artifice 
'  were  daily  drawn  closer  round  their  walls,  that  his  lordship  heard 
of  the  shocking  and  brutal  abuse  which  Dr  John  Maxwell  had  received 
from  a  rebel  leader,  into  whose  hands  he  had  been  betrayed  by  a 
treacherous  convoy.  Lord  Mayo,  on  learning  of  the  circumstances, 
wrote  a  reproachful  letter  to  the  rebel,  whose  name  was  Edmnnde 
Bourke:  and  gave  him  to  understand,  that  he  would  treat  him  as  an 
enemy  if  he  should  hesitate  to  deal  fairly  with  the  bishop  who  was  put 
into  his  hands  under  the  pretence  of  convoying  him  on  with  his  com- 
pany,  of  whom  several  were  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  On  this, 
Bourke,  who  had  no  notion  of  leaving  his  own  purposes  for  the  bishop, 
brought  him  with  his  &mily,  and  left  him  within  sight  of  lord  Mayo's 
castle.  He  was  taken  in  aud  treated  with  all  the  care  and  hospitality 
which  was  to  be  expected  from  the  persons,  and  under  the  circumstan* 
ces,  and  for  a  few  days  Dr  Maxwell  found  himself  among  friends  and 
fellow-christians :  he  had  with  him  his  wife,  three  children,  five  or  six 
clergymen,  and  a  numerous  train  of  domestics,  which  the  habits  of  the 
day  required,  and  the  apprehensions  of  danger  perhaps  increased. 
They  remained  ten  days.  Of  course  the  bishop  must  have  been  anxi- 
ous to  reach  home,  and  must  have  felt  a  natural  reluctance  to  task 
the  kindness  of  his  host  much  longer  with  so  heavy  an  addition.  But 
is  was  now  become  a  matter  of  serious  danger  to  cross  the  country  in 
the  state  in  which  it  was  known  to  be. 

In  this  embarraseraent,  it  seems  natural  that  any  occasion  would  be 
■eiaed  upon  to  forward  the  bishop's  wishes:  and  an  occasion  was  soon 
found.  Edmunde  Bourke  was  still  besie^ng  Castlsbar,  when  a  letter 
&om  Sir  H.  Bingham  caused  lord  Mayo  to  march  out  against  him  with 
all  the  men  he  couid  cimmand.  Bourke,  whose  object  was  not  a  battle 
with  armed  men,  and  his  lordship,  who  was  perhaps  no  less  prudent, 
came  to  an  agreement,  that  Bourke  should  give  up  his  detinu  upon 
Castlehar,  and  agree  to  convoy  the  garrison,  wim  the  iiuhop  and 
his  party  safe  to  Galway.    Bourke  agreed,  and  the  matter  was  woa 
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arrai^eil.  The  partiM  to  be  thiu  coovojed,  h&d  to  be  collected 
from  Cutlebar,  Kiaturk,  uid  from  hU  lordahip's  castle,  and  were 
to  be  broug'ht  together  to  the  villa^  of  Shrule,  from  which  thej' 
were  u  soon  aa  convenient  to  be  delirered  up  to  the  safeguard  of  Ed- 
munde  Bourlce,  to  escort  them  to  Golwaj.  Lord  Mayo,  with  his  son, 
the  imfortimato  Sir  Theobald  Bourke,  at  the  head  of  his  lordship's  fire 
oompanies,  accompaoied  them  from  their  seTeral  quarters  to  the  village 
of  Sbrul^  and  (Ud  not  leave  them  during  their  stay  in  that  place- 
Lord  Majo  camiot  indeed,  on  tbis  occasion,  be  accused  of  the  wiliiil 
n»lect  of  anv  precaution  or  care ;  be  not  only  remained  in  the  village, 
KM  slept  with  the  bishop,  but  obt^ed  from  the  titular  arcbhisbop  of 
Tnam  a  strong  promise  to  send  with  the  coovcy  a  letter  of  protection, 
and  several  priests  and  frws  to  see  them  safe  m  Galway. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  tbe  12tb  of  February,  1641,  that 
his  lordship,  with  the  bishop's  family,  occupied  tbe  house  of  Serjeant 
Lambert  at  this  village.  The  village  was  filled  with  their  companions, 
the  several  parties  and  his  lordship's  soldiers,  and  felt  heavily  the 
bortben  of  providing  for  such  numborft.  So  that,  though  tbe  follow- 
ing day  was  Sunday,  a  strong  entreaty  was  made  that  tbey  should 
travel  on,  by  the  principal  person*  of  the  surrounding  barony.  Lord 
Mayo  now  (Usmiased  bis  companies,  and  made  such  preparations  as  he 
cotud  for  the  ease  and  security  of  tbe  travellers:  he  made  his  son  and 
others  of  the  party  dismount,  and  left  bis  own  servant,  Edmunde 
Dooney,  a  five  pound  note  for  the  bishop,  to  be  delivered  when  he  should 
part  with  tbem  at  Galway  fort.  The  convoy,  commanded  by  Mnrrough 
na  Doe  CVFlaherty,  and  Ulick  Bourke  of  Castlebacket,  awuted  the 
party  a  mile  from  Shrule,  at  a  place  called  Killemant^:  and  thither 
they  now  set  out,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  lord  Mayo's  men,  but 
commanded  at  the  moment  by  Edmund  Bourke,  who  was  brother 
to  the  actual  captain.  The  hour  was  far  advanced  towards  noon,  when 
Bourke  and  bis  men  had  come  out  from  mass,  and  all  were  ready  to 
■tart.  The  way  to  the  nearest  baldng'place  was  ten  miles,  and  Bourke 
earnestly  pressed  them  to  get  forward. 

Lord  Mayo  was  hardly  out  of  sigh^  and  tbe  travellers  had  but 
cleared  the  bridge  of  Sbrule,  when  a  sudden  and  violent  assault  was 
made  upon  them  by  their  perfidious  guards.  There  was  no  strn^le 
except  to  fly,  and  Uiat  was  too  confiised  to  be  successful ;  nor,  in  tbe 
hurried  and  random  tumult  of  the  slaugbtor,  where  every  individual 
was  compelled  to  mind  himself  or  what  was  nearest  where  be  stood, 
was  it  possible  for  any  one  to  carry  away  a  precise  description  of  tbe 
scene  of  butchery  which  then  took  place.  From  tbe  depositions  of 
individuals  a  few  incidents  are  collected,  and  these  probably  describe 
the  remainder.  When,  the  bridge  was  just  passed,  a  shot  was  fired 
from  between  the  bushes,  whereupon  Edmunde  Bourke  drew  bis  sword, 
and  the  ezaminant  rode  back  to  tbe  bridge  with  tbe  bishoj/s  child 
behind  him,  when  he  was  charged  with  pikemen,  hut  was  rescued  by 
Walter  Bourke  MocKicbard  Moo  Thomas  MacRoe,  who  drew  bis  sword 
and  mode  way  for  him.  "  Some,"  to  use  the  language  of  deposit 
tions,  "  were  shot,  some  stabbed  with  skeins,  some  run  through  with 
pikes,  some  cast  into  the  water  and  drowned;  and  the  women  tbat 
ware  stripped  naked,  lying  on  their  husbands  to  save  them,  were  ran 
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through  ^tk  pikes,  so  that  rerj  few  escaped."*  The  bidtup  wm 
wonnoed  in  the  hekd,  the  clergTmen  in  his  company  were  sUin,  except 
one,  &  Mr  Crowd  who  was  so  severely  beaten  that  he  shortly  died. 
The  nnmber  slain  is  stated  to  have  bees  sixtj-fiTC,  and  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  this  statement.  In  such  oases,  it  is  to  be  granted  that 
ezag^ration  i<  to  be  suspected,  but  it  is  as  likelv  at  least  on  the  side 
of  these  who  seek  to  eztennate  a  crime,  as  on  the  part  of  thoae  who 
stand  in  the  place  of  accusers.  And  we  should  obserre,  that  althongh 
the  loss  of  'One  life  more  or  ieas,  must  practioally  be  a  matter  of  most 
serious  raomeDt,  nothing  is  gtuned  in  the  point  of  extennation ;  the 
crime  <d  murder  does  not  increase  and  liiminiah  bj  nnmerical  propor- 
tion. The  point  is  frivolons;  bnt  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  R<nnan 
catholic  gentry  of  the  surrounding  district,  affirmed  that  the  number 
slain  was  not  aboTe  thirty.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  us  to  be  enabled 
to  state,  that  the  Roman  catholic  gentry  of  the  country  came  forward 
to  the  aid  of  the  few  who  esc^ied  &om  uiat  hideous  scene,  and  that  they 
brought  them  to  their  homes.  Among  the  charitable  persons  who 
disti^nished  themselves  in  this  pious  work,  none  deserved  a  more 
gratehd  commemoration  than  "  Biyan  Kilkenny,  the  guardian  of  the 
neighbouring  abbey  of  Rosa,  who,  though  an  aged  man,  was  one  of  the 
first  that  made  haste  to  the  rescne,  and  brought  the  bishop's  wife  and 
children,  and  many  others,  to  his  monastery,  where  they  were  hospita- 
bly entertained,  to  the  best  of  the  firiar's  ability,  for  several  nights.'^ 
Lord  Mayo,  when  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  rode  towards  Conget 
the  house  of  hia  son.  Sir  Tibbot,  and  about  six  miles  from  Shr^e. 
On  the  way  he  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  Mr  Andrew  Lynch,  intend- 
ing  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  Sir  Tibbot.  He  was  about  to  dis- 
mount from  his  horse,  when  a  horseman  came  up  at  full  speed  and 
gave  him  the  information  of  this  disastroos  event.  Lord  Mayo,  over- 
powered with  horror  and  indignation,  retired  to  a  chamber,  where  he 
gave  expression  to  the  most  Baltic  exdamatjone  of  his  vexation  and 
grief;  he  "  then  wept .  bitterly,  pulling  off  his  hair,  and  revising  to 
hear  any  manner  of  persuasion  or  comfort."  While  he  was  in  this 
state,  his  son,  who  had  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  arrived,  and  "  with 
tears  related  the  tragedy,  bnt  could  not  certainly  tell  who  was  killed 
or  who  escaped;  but  being  demanded  by  his  father  why  he  would 
ever  come  away,  but  either  have  preserved  their  lives,  or  have  died 
with  them ;  answered,  that  when  they  began  the  slaughter,  they 
charged  him  (having  his  sword  drawn  agwnst  them)  with  their  pikes 
and  muskets,  and  would  have  killed  him,  but  that  John  Garvy,  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  (who  was  brother-in-law  to  Edmunde 
Bourke,  the  principal  murderer,)  came  in  betwixt  h't"  and  them,  took 
him  in  his  arms,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  other*,  forcibly  carried 
him  over  the  bridge."  The  deposition  from  which  this  extract  ii 
takro  goes  on  to  say,  that  lord  Mayo  having  proceeded  to  Conge,  took 
his  bed  for  some  days,  after  whiah  he  went,  on  the  third  day,  to  the 
house  of  the  titular  archbishop,  where  he  conformed  to  the  ^nroh  of 
Rome— and  heardmasa.  In  two  days  more  he  attended  a  great  meeUng 
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of  "  tbe  countj,"  we  presume  &  meeting  of  the  Romao  catholie  E^ntrj 
uid  prieatho<>d,  at  Majo,  and  was  "  for  ever  after,"  sajs  the  deposi- 
tion,  "  under  the  command  of  the  Romish  clergy."  All  the  English 
in  the  county  of  Mayo  followed  his  lordship's  ezamplei  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  own  household;  who  are  enumerated,  on  the  anthority  of 
Mr  Goldsmith,  by  Lodge  as  follows:  "  the  viacoontess  Mayo,  the  lady 
Bourke,  Mrs  Burley,  Mr  Tarbock,  Mr  Hanmec,  Owen  the  butler, 
Alice  the  cookmaid,  Mr  and  Mrs  Goldsmith,  and  Grace,  their  child'i 
nurse."  The  condition  of  tliese  can  be  conceiTed.  Mr  Goldsmith 
was,  by  his  lordship's  permission,  and  by  the  lady's  desire,  allowed  to 
Dunister  to  the  spiritnal  wants  of  this  small  congregation,  "  shut  in  by 
fear  on  erery  side."  As  this  gentleman  appears  under  these  circuiu- 
stances  to  have  exercised  great  seal  and  boldness  in  resisting  the  new 
opinions  which  were  attempted  erery  hour  to  be  pressed  upon  the  iiunily, 
be  soon  became  tbe  cause  of  remonstrance  and  reproach  against  his 
protector.  Lord  Mayo  was  reproved  by  the  titular  archbishop,  already 
mentioned,  for  suffering  him  to  exercise  hie  ministry,  and  insisted  that 
he  should  "  deliver  him  up  to  them."  "  What  will  ye  do  with  htm  ?" 
says  my  lord.  "  We  will  send  him,"  siud  the  bishop,  "  to  bia  &iends." 
"  You  will,"  said  my  lord,  "  send  him  to  Sbrule  to  be  slain,  as  you  did 
others ;  but  if  you  wilt  give  me  six  of  your  priests  to  be  bound  body 
for  body  for  his  safe  conveying  to  his  friends,  I  will  deliver  him  to 
you.*  The  bishop  must  have  thought  his  six  priests  something  more 
than  lawfiil  change  for  one  protestant  divine,  and  perhaps  rated  rather 
lowly  the  orthodoxy  of  hu  noble  convert;  he  refiised  the  compromise, 
and  prevailed  with  lord  Mayo  so  far,  that  Mr  Goldsmith  was  eom- 
pellea  to  be  confined  to  a  private  part  of  the  house,  and  kept  in  daily 
fear  of  being  murdered.  On  Sundays  he  was  allowed  to  officiate 
clandestinely  for  the  servants,  till  at  last  lady  Mayo  summoned  up 
firmness  to  insist  that  he  should  be  allowed  openly  to  read  prayers 
and  preach  to  the  few  proteetants  who  remained. 

Lord  Mayo  was  appointed  goreraor  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  and 
admitted  a*  one  of  their  body  by  the  supreme  council  of  Kilkenny. 
In  this  new  dignity  bis  lordship  did  no  harm,  and  performed  some 
good  services  to  humanity.  On  one  occasion  he  interfered  eSectuallv 
to  prevent  one  of  those  frightful  massacres  of  unresisting  victims  which 
is  the  disgrace  of  that  period.  "  The  clan  Jordaos,  the  clan  Steevens, 
and  dan  Donells,  came  to  Strade  and  Ballysahan,  and  gathered  toge- 
tiier  all  the  British  tiiey  found  there,  closed  them  up  in  a  house,  (in 
the  same  manner  as  had  been  done  at  Sligo,  when  a  butcher  with  his 
axe  slew  forty  in  one  night)  with  an  intent  that  night  to  murder  them; 
but  notice  thereof  having  been  given  to  the  lord  Mayo,  he  prevented 
their  wickedness,  and  preserved  the  poor  innocent  people  from 
slaughter."  At  last  lord  Mayo  discovered  that  the  councils  of  rebel- 
lion  could  not  continne  to  be  participated  in  by  the  timid,  the  bonour- 
able,  or  the  humane ;  that  none  could  endure  tiie  spirit  of  atrocity  that 
had  been  roused  into  action  but  those  who  shared  its  influence;  and 
that  without  this  recommendation,  it  was  not  possible  to  escape  the 
■us^fflOB  and  dislike  of  those  who  had  themselves  abandoned  all  the 
tie*  of  (nviliaationt  he  had  not  contaminated  his  conscience  by  pardra- 
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pttting  in  any  volnntarjr  act  of  rebellion,  and  at  lengtli  be  found  reao- 
luUon  to  break  the  suiguinniy  and  degrading  trammel,  and  made  his 
escape  in  1644  from  the  supreme  counciL 

Lord  Mayo  died  in  1649;  but  his  ton.  Sir  Tibbot,  or  Theobald, 
Burke,  was,  in  &  few  yean  after,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  upon 
a  most  flagrantly  unjnst  and  iniquitous  charge  of  having  been  concerned 
in  the  massacre  at  Shnile.  It  is  mentioned  by  Lodge,  that  the  soldiers 
appointed  to  shoot  him,  missed  him  three  times;  "but  at  last  a  cor- 
poral, blind  of  an  eye,  hit  him.  His  property  of  fifty  thousand  acres 
was  forfeited  by  his  attainder,  and  that  of  his  father,  who  was  at  the 
time  dead.  And  his  sou  was,  by  the  charitable  consideraUon  of  the 
goremment,  on  his  petition,  sent  to  a  free  school  in  Dublin;  and  would 
probably,  had  his  own  spirit  and  the  affection  of  his  relations  permitted, 
in  course  of  time  been  apprenticed  out  to  some  handicraft.  He  was, 
however,  in  some  t»me  sent  for  by  his  mother's  relations,  and  lived  to 
be  restored  to  his  rank  and  patoiial  acres. 

This  branch  of  the  Bourke  fiunily  is,  we  believe,  extinct.  The  title 
has  been  levived  in  anotlier  line  of  the  same  name  and  race. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  the  Irish  administration  was 
without  energy,  authority,  wisdom,  or  resource;  it  was  wholly  iQade- 
qoate  to  the  occasion,  timid,  self-interested,  feeble  and  stained  with 
numerous  imputations,  of  which  many  were  too  true  not  to  give  a 
colour  to  all:  the  nobility  and  gentry  whose  interests  lay  in  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  and  social  order,  were  forced  into  the  rebel  councils 
either  from  the  want  of  defence  or  the  fear  of  injustice;  the  foreign 
rivals  and  enemies  of  England,  wat^ihing  over  the  progress  of  tbe  strife 
and  waiting  the  favourable  moment  to  throw  their  sword  and  ^Id  into 
the  scale:  but  more  than  all  together,  for  all  this  were  nothing,  En^r- 
land  divided  against  herself,  and  incapable  of  that  eflectusl  interposi- 
tion which  alone  could  overrule  the  tumultuary  outbreaks  of  Irish 
insurrection.  For  a  time  the  question  of  rebellion  became  doubtful ; 
for  not  only  was  there  no  power  to  quell  its  brawling,  murdering,  and 

Plundering  factions,  but  the  claim  of  alliance  and  the  authority  of 
Lws  and  institutions  appeared  to  be  lost.  The  social  convention  which 
imposes  a  due  subordination  on  the  better  sense  of  mankind,  was 
broken  up  in  the  conflict  between  the  fundamental  authorities ;  and  it 
soon  became  a  question  easier  to  ask  than  answer,  which  was  the 
government,  and  which  the  object  of  allegiance  —  the  parliament 
or  the  king;  and  how  far  a  people  who  had  their  own  peculiar  in* 
terests,  and  who  under  existing  cirounutances  could  be  assisted 
or  controlled  by  neither,  were  at  liberty  to  take  their  own  part.  We 
do  not,  it  is  true,  believe  that  exterau  aooidents,  such  as  we  have 
stated  here,  can  alter  the  true  moral  character  of  the  intents,  or 
of  the  agencies  at  work  in  that  disjointed  period.  We  do  not  think 
the  juttifloation  of  the  rebel  parties  which  we  are  to  trace  through 
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their  aereral  cDursea,  «t  all  commeusumte  wiUk  the  ezonsei  tfaua  (iffi>rded 
bjafier  epenlt.  Bat  it  u  to  our  mora  decided  purpose  to  obaetre  tliat 
hj  the  vast  aod  general  confiuioii  of  right*  and  authoritiei,  to  whieh 
we  have  adverted,  the  rebels  gaiaed  a  great  acceisiaD  of  itreiwth. 
Many  in  whom  it  was  virtue,  honour,  and  loyalty,  to  he  ftuthful  to 
king  Charles,  were  led  to  connect  his  cause  with  the  pnMperity  of  re- 
bellion; and  man;,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  aims  were  inconsistent 
with  the  rojal  cause,  found  lupport  in  the  adoption  of  the  specious  pre- 
text of  lojalt;.  Thus  throughout  this  lengthened  IiiterTal,t£e  f&te  of  all 
the  brawling  commotions  which  harassed  the  country  was  prolonged 
into  a  lingering  existence,  b;  the  state  of  a£&irs  in  England.  Agitated 
to  the  centre  bj  her  own  troubles,  England  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
detach  anj  effectual  force  on  either  side;  and  the  insurgent  parties 
were  thus  left  to  brawl  and  battle  as  thej  might,  among  themselres. 
As  everj  reflecting  reader  will  anticipate,  Tarioui  designs  occupied 
the  leading  spirits  of  disorgaiiizaljon,  and  thej  soon  began  to  neutralise 
each  other,  with  contending  passions  and  opposed  ambition.  And  this 
wag  the  second  act  of  the  drama.  Then  last  came,  as  usual,  the 
erent  of  popular  resolutions  and  tragedies;  the  gathering  retribution 
of  eight  long  years  of  crime  and  infatuation,  was  poured  out  upon  this 
most  hapless  country;  and  the  last  act  is  closed  with  more  than 
poetical  justice,  b;  the  crushing  and  indiscriminate  hand  of  Cromwell 
and  his  iron  associates.  Such  is  the  outlbe  of  the  remunder  of  this 
rolume. 

The  events  from  which  we  are  now  to  start  are  of  a  character  to 
demand,  as  we  have  apprized  the  reader,  considerable  detail.  The 
rebellion  was  about  to  subside,  from  the  experience  which  was  beein- 
Ding  to  be  felt  of  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  troops  which  its  leaders 
could  bring  into  the  field:  they  were  discovering  that  their  undisci- 
plined and  tumultuary  mobs  were  more  fit  for  the  work  of  massacre  and 
plunder  than  to  faceau  enemy  in  the  field;  and  the  defeats  they  had 
sustained  from  Stewart,  Ormonde,  Coote,  and  other  government  leaders 
with  comparatively  small  forces,  had  so  discouraged  Hir  Phelim  O'Neile 
and  his  confederates,  that  they  had  begun  to  prepare  for  their  escape 
from  the  country;  when  other  concurrent  causes  long  in  preparation, 
arrested  their  Ineditated  desertion  and  gave  new  animation  to  the  con- 
test. Leland  mentions  the  arrival  of  Owen  O'Neile,  as  the  main 
incident  which  renewed  tlie  subsiding  seal  of  the  rebels;  and  undoubt- 
edly from  his  arrival  in  the  moment  of  deepest  distress,  when  the 
chiefs  ware  on  the  point  of  flight,  they  must  have  derived  new  energy 
and  hope.  But  &om  our  perusalofmanyofLeland's  authorities  and  even 

a  himself,  we  are  inclined  to  date  this  renovation  ^m  a  few  mouths 


earlier;  when  the  certainty  of  his  coming  and  the  accession  of  foreign 
supplies  must  have  been  foreknown.  Owen  O'Neile  landed  in  July; 
early  in  March  the  Irish  prelates,  who  had  with  little  exception  hitherto 
held  back  from  any  conntenance  of  the  rebels,  came  forward  with 
open  declarations  in  their  favour.  As  Carte,  quoting  a  letter*  of  Sir 
C.  Coote,  observes  "  the  Romish  clergy  who  (as  the  lords-justices  say) 
had  hitherto  walked  somewhat  invisibly  in  all  these  works  of  darkness, 

■  Carte,  L  p,  »«. 
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now  bemn  iq^eDlj  to  jiutif^  that  rebellion,  which  tiuj  were  before 
mppoaed  undwhtutd  to  promote."  That  the  Roman  caUiolic  prelate* 
mu£t  hare  desired  the  auccesa  of  this  rebellion,  m&j  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  course;  and,  considering  their  peculiar  position  and  class 
of  duties,  it  u  less  an  imputation  to  this  bod^  to  make  this  affirma- 
tion, than  it  is  their  just  praise  to  have  withheld  their  personal 
sanction  from  the  revolting  and  mischievous  atrocity  bv  which  it  had 
been  characterized.  And  if  it  be  just  to  suspect  that  tnej  had  enter- 
tained the  favourable  sentiment  assumed,  it  is  certainly  due  to  fairness 
to  observe,  that  there  should  be  strong  circumstantial  ground  for 
■oousing  them  of  the  infamous  participation  supposed  in  Sir  C.  Coote's 
letter.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  oelieved,  that  a  body  of  men  so 
intelligent,  whose  main  occupation  was  the  administration  of  the 
interests  of  the  Christian  religion,  under  anv  form,  could  allow  them- 
selves to  imagine  a  cause  which  they  deemed  sacred,  to  be  connected 
with  the  fiendlike  atrocities  and  the  superstitious  blasphemies  of  a 
deluded  peasantry ;  whose  conduct,  injurious  most  of  all  to  the  relinon 
whose  name  their  ignorance  abused,  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
their  utter  ignorance  thaji  to  their  creed.  Of  this  there  are  indeed  too 
many,  and  too  obvious  proo&.  The  prelates  unquestionably  desirous 
for  the  advancement  of  their  church  to  the  ascendancy  which  they 
deemed  to  belong  to  her  by  right,  would  have  considered  such  an 
event  as  a  full  compensation  for  the  horrors  of  such  a  rebellion ;  if  we 
were  to  assent  to  their  principle,  we  should  easily  arrive  at  the  same 
inference.  And  when  they  saw  the  turn  which  events  were  liheLy  to 
take,  and  were  encouraged  in  their  consistent  duty,  by  the  assurance 
of  large  succours  tronx  abroad,  they  necessarily  stepped  forward  to 
extract  what  they  considered  to  be  good  from  that  which  they  knew 
to  be  eviL  The  nest  that  can  be  said  is  to  be  found  tn  the  considera- 
tion, that  with  some  exceptions  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  had  strenu- 
ously resisted  the  crimes  of  their  deluded  congregations;  and  the 
conduct  of  one  of  the  body  may  be  mentioned,  as  indicative  at  least 
that  their  convention  in  Kilkenny  was  no  long  concerted  movement,  but 
a  change  of  purpose  on  the  demand  of  occasion.  The  titular  bishop 
of  Meath  had  throughout,  from  the  beginning,  exerted  himseu 
strenuously  and  efficaciously  in  opposition  to  the  rebellion,  which  he 
declared  to  be  groundless  and  unjust;  and  by  his  remonstrances  pre- 
vailed with  many  noblemen  and  gentry  of  that  diocese  to  be  stilL  fhe 
same  resistance  which  he  offered  to  the  rebels,  he  afterwards  offered  to 
the  prelates.  And  this  it  mav  be  supposed  was  not  permitted  without 
censure.  The  rebels  complained  aloud:  and  the  synod  of  Kells  com- 
manded the  dissentient  prelate  who  refused  to  attend  their  meeting,  to 
retract  on  pain  of  having  a  complaint  made  to  the  Pop& 

It  was  probably  at  the  synod  of  Kells  called  by  Hugh  O'Neile  titular 
of  Armagh,  that  the  general  synod  of  the  Irish  prelates  at  Kilkenny  was 
projected  and  resolved.  At  this  latter  on  the  1 0th  May,  1 642,  the  titular 
archbishops  of  Armagh,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  with  six  other  bishops, 
the  proxies  of  five  more,  with  other  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  Rome^ 
assembled  and  declared  the  war  just  and  lawful.*     To  avoid  the  risk 
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oi  nuMtatiiif^  or  omiHing  my  of  tlie  mora  peenlikr  and  dututfnukiiiff 
roMdutions  d  Ihu  meetiiig,  we  ilull  here  ofier  »  few  eztrmoU  bma  iu 
own  uUt  iiii|ii«uiit,a*  be*t  nunifestiiir  the  feelinga  and  the  politi- 
oal  chantotor  of  Ireland,  In  the  time  of  which  we  write.  Ai  thej 
wonld  oecupj  maaj  pages  if  giveo  in  exttnio,  we  seleot  all  that  is  in 
■ay  wa;  to  onr  pnrpoae ;  a*  stated  in 

"  Acta  agreed  iqwrn,  orduned  and  concluded  in  the  general  con- 
gregation held  at  Kilkenny,  the  10th,  11th  and  I3th  dayi  of 
Maj,  1642,  bjr  thou  preJatea  whose  names  are  subscribed,  the 
proctors  of  such  other  prelates  as  then  were  absent  being  pre- 
sent,  together  with  the  snperiorB  of  the  regulars,  and  many 
other  dignitaries  and  learned  men,  as  well  in^divine,  as  in  com- 
mon law,  with  diren  paston  and  others  of  the  catholick  clergy 
of  all  Ireland,  whose  names  are  likewise  hereafter  set  down. 
"  1st.  Whereas  the  war  which  now  in  Ireland  the  catholicks  do 
maintain  against  sectaries,  and  chiefly  agunat  puritans,  for  the  defenoe 
of  the  oatholick  religion,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prerogatiTe  and 
the  royal  rirbta  of  our  ffracions  king  Charles,  for  onr  gracioua  qneen 
so  unworthily  abused  by  the  puritans,  for  the  honour,  safety  and 
health  of  theur  royal  issne,  for  to  aTert  and  re&ain  the  injuries  done 
onto  them,  for  the  conreraion  of  the  just,  and  lawAil  safeguard,  lib- 
erties and  rights  of  Ireland ;  and  lastly,  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
Utcs,  fortunes,  lands  and  possessions :  whereas  1  sud  this  war  is  by 
the  catholicks   undertaken  for  the  foresaid  causes  against  nnlawfiil 
usurpers,  oppressors  and  their  enemies,  chiefly  puritans  j  and  that 
hereof  we  are  informed  as  welt  by  dirers  and  true  remonstrances  of 
divers  provinces,  counties  and  noblemen,  as  also  by  the  unanimous 
consent  and  agreement  of  almost  the  whole  lungdom  in  this  war  and 
union:    We  therefore  declare  that  war  openly  catholick,  to  be  lawful 
and  just,  in  which  war  if  some  of  the  catholick*  be  found  to  proceed 
out  of  some  particular  and  unjust  title,  coretousness,  cruelty,  rerenge  or 
hatred,  or  any  such  unlawful  priTate  intentions,    we  declare  them 
therein  grievonsly  to  sin,  and  tnerefore  worthy  to  be  punished,  and 
refrained  with  ecclesiastical  censnres,  i^  advised  therem,  they  do  not 

■  mjTul. 

"  2d.  Whereas  the  adyersaries  do  spread  divers  rumours,  do  write 
diTers  letters,  and  under  the  king's  name  do  print  proclamations,  which 
are  not  the  king's,  by  which  means  divers  plots  and  dangers  may  ensue 
unto  onr  nation;  we  therefore,  to  stop  the  way  of  untruth  and  for- 
geries of  the  political  adversaries,  do  will  and  command,  that  no  such 
rumours,  letters,  or  proclamations,  may  have  place  or  belief,  until  it  be 
known  in  a  putio"*!  council  whether  they  truly  proceed  from  the  king, 
left  to  his  own  freedom,  and  until  agents  of  this  kingdom  heieafter  to 
be  appointed  by  the  national  council,  have  free  passage  to  his  majesty, 
iriiereby  the  kingdom  may  be  certiunly  informed  of  hu  majesty's  mtea- 
tion  and  will. 

"  3d.  Whereas  no  family,  city,  commonwealth,  mudi  leas  kingdon^ 
may  stand  without  nnion  and  concord,  without  which  this  kingdom 
for  the  present  standeth  in  most  danger,  we  think  it  therefore 
necessary  that  all  Irish  peers,  magistrates,  noblemen,  cities,  and  pro- 
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vinoes,  mty  be  tied  together  with  the  holv  bond  of  union  aud  eooeord, 
4uid  that  they  frame  aq  oath  of  union  and  agreement  wluch  they  ihftll 
devoutly,  and  chriiuaaly  take,  and  Euthfuliy  observe.  And  for  the 
conservation  and  exercise  of  this  union,  we  have  thought  fit  to  ordain 
the  enauing  pointa. 

"4th.  We  atraiglitly  command  all  our  inferior*,  aa  well  churchmui 
aa  laymen,  to  moke  uo  distinction  at  ail  between  the  old  and  ancient 
Irish,  and  no  alienation,  comparison,  or  difiereocoi  between  provinces, 
oitiesi  towns  or  families  j  and  lastly,  not  to  begin,  or  forward  any 
emulatioos,  or  comparisons  wliataoever. 

"  5th.  That  in  every  province  of  Ireland  tbere  be  a  council  made 
up  both  of  clergy  and  nobility,  ia  which  coundl  shall  be  so  many 
persoos  at  least  as  are  counties  in  the  province;  and  out  of  every  city 
or  notable  town  two  persons. 

"  6th.  Let  one  general  council  of  the  whole  kingd<m  be  made,  both 
of  tbe  clergy,  nobility,  cities,  and  notable  towns ;  in  which  council 
there  shall  be  three  out  of  every  province,  and  out  of  every  city  one, 
or  where  cities  are  not,  out  of  the  chiefest  towns.  To  this  council  the 
provincial  councils  shall  have  subordination;  and  from  thence  to  it 
may  be  appealed,  until  this  national  council  have  opportunity  to 
sit  tt^ther.  Agtun  if  any  thing  of  great  importance  do  ocaar,  or 
be  conceived  in  one  province,  which  by  a  negative  vote  is  rejected  in 
the  council  of  one  province,  let  it  be  sent  to  the  councils  of  other 
provinces ;  except  it  be  such  a  matter  as  cannot  be  delayed,  and  which 
doth  not  pertain  to  the  weal-publick  of  the  other  provinces. 

"7tJh.  £mbassage  sent  from  one  province  to  foreign  nations  shall 
be  held  as  made  from  the  rest  of  the  provinces,  and  the  fruit  or  benefit 
thereof  shall  be  imparted  and  divided  between  the  provinces  and  cities 
which  have  more  need  thereof,  chiefly  such  helps  and  fruits  as  proceed 
from  the  bountiful  lil>erality  of  foreign  princes,  states,  prelates,  or 
others  whatsoeverj  provided  always  that  the  charge  and  damage  be 
proportionably  recompensed. 

"  yth.  Let  a  faithful  inventory  be  made  in  every  province  of  the 
murthers,  burnings,  and  other  cruellies  which  are  permitted  by  the 
puritan  enemies,  with  a  quotation  of  the  place,  day,  cause,  manner,  and 
persons,  and  other  circumstances,  subscribed  by  one  of  publick  au- 

"  17th.  Whereas  diverse  persons  do  diversely  carry  themselves 
towards  this  cause ;  some  with  helps  and  supplies  do  assist  the  adver- 
saries;  others  with  victuals  and  arms;  others  with  their  advice  and 
authority,  supporting  as  it  were  the  contrary  cause;  some  also  as 
neuters  behaving  themselves;  and  others,  lastly,  neglecting  their  oath, 
do  forsake  the  catholick  union  and  cause;  we  do  therefore  declare 
and  judge  all  and  every  such  as  do  forsake  this  union,  do  fight  for  our 
enemies,  accompany  them  in  their  war,  defend  or  in  any  other  way 
assist  them,  as  giving  them  weapons,  victuals,  council  or  favour,  to  be 
excommunicated,  and  by  these  presents  do  excommunicate  them;  pro- 
vided that  this  present  decree  shall  be  first  published  in  every  diocese 
.respectively,  and  haviug  received  admonition  beforehand,  wluch  shall 
supply  the  treble  admonition  otherivise  requisite,  and  we  do  hereby 
declare,  so  it  be  made  in  the  place  where  it  may  easily  corns  to  tlw 
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knowledge  of  those  whom  it  touchetb.  But  u  touching  judgment 
■ad  pniiiihmrat  of  the  neuteni  weleare  it  to  the  ordinaries  of  e  ver^  pl&ce 
respeotirelj,  oo  that  the  ordiiuuries  themselves  be  not  oontrvj  to  the 
judgment  and  opinion  of  this  oongregation ;  in  which  cause  we  oom< 
mit  power  to  the  metropolitans  or  archbishops  to  proceed  against  such 
ordinaries,  Accordiug  to  the  comjoou  course  of  law,  wherein  thej  are 
to  be  verj  careful  and  speedy  i  and  if  the  metmpoUums  be  found  here* 
in  careless  or  guilty,  let  them  be  liable  to  such  punishment  as  is 
ordained  bj  the  holy  canons,  and  let  them  be  acousect  to  the  see  apos- 
tolick. 

"  18th.  We  ordain  a  decree  t  at  all  and  every  such  as  from  the 
begiiming  of  this  present  war,  have  invaded  the  possessions  of  goods 
as  well  moveable  as  uumoveable,  spiritual  or  temporal  of  any  catholick, 
whether  Irish  or  luiglish,  or  also  of  any  Irish  protestant  being  not 
adversarjr  of  this  cause,  and  to  detain  any  such  goods,  shall  be  ei- 


"  20th.  We  will  and  declare  all  those  that  morther,  dismember,  or 
grievously  strike,  all  thieTes,  unlawful  spoilers,  robbers  of  any  goods, 
extorters,  together  with  all  such  as  favour,  receive,  or  any  ways  assist 
them,  to  be  excommunicated,  and  eo  to  remain,  until  they  completely 
amend,  and  satisfy  no  less  than  if  they  were  namely  proclaimed  ex* 
communicated,  and  for  satis&ctioo  of  such  crimes  hitherto  committed 
to  be  enjoined,  we  leave  to  the  discretiou  of  the  ordinaries  and  con- 
fessors how  to  absolve  them. 

"21st.  Tradesmen  fur  making  wes^ns,  or  powder  brought  into  this 
nountry,  or  hereafter  to  be  brought  in,  shall  be  free  from  all  taxations 
or  customs;  as  also  all  merchants  as  shall  transport  into  tliis  country 
such  wares  as  are  profitable  for  the  catholick  cause,  as  arms  and 
powder,  may  lawfully  trafiGck  without  paying  any  custom,  for  commo- 
dities brou^t  out  of  this  kingdom,  or  transported  hither  of  that  kind} 
and  let  this  be  prod^med  in  all  provinces,  cities,  and  towns. 

"  22d.  We  think  it  convenient,  that  in  the  next  national  congregi^ 
don,  some  be  ajnKunted  out  of  the  nobility  and  dei^,  as  ambassadors 
to  be  sent  in  uie  behalf  of  the  whole  kingdom,  unto  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  to  the  Emperor,  and  his  Holiness,  and  those  to  be 
of  the  church  prelates,  or  one  of  the  nobility  and  a  lawyer." 

In  addition  to  tJiese  resolutions,  which  present  a  fair  view  of  the 
politioal  opinions  and  general  character  of  the  party  from  whom  they 
oame,  a  further  view  is  to  be  obtained  of  their  more  immediate  and 
personal  object,  &om  certain  propositions  specified  in  an  oath  of  asso- 
ciation framed  at  this  meeting,  and  designed  to  be  taken  by  all  confed- 
erates  of  their  party.  In  this  are  stated  as  objects  to  be  nuuutained 
by  the  swearer,  that  the  Roman  catholic  religion  was  to  be  restored 
to  its  full  splendour  and  lustre,  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
That  all  penal  and  restrictive  laws  were  to  be  annulled — and  that  "  all 
iwimatas,  archbishops,  bishops,  ordinaries,  deans,  deans  and  chapters, 
arcfadeacoDB,  chancellors,  treasurers,  chaunters,  provosts,  wardens  of 
collegiate  churohes,prebendaries,  and  other  dignitaries,  parsons,  vicars, 
and  other  pastors  of  the  Roman  catliolick  secular  clergy,  and  their  re- 
successors,  shall,  have,  hold,  and  enjoy,  all  ^e  churches  and 

lurch-livings,  in  as  large  and  ample  manner,  as  the  late  protestant 
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clergy  respeotiTelj  enjoyed  the  same  on  the  1st  day  of  Ootobert  in  the 
year  of  oar  Lord  1641 ;  together  with  all  the  profit*,  emolmoanta,  per* 
quiaites,  liberties,  and  die  rights  to  their  reipeotira  wea  and  ehuTBhea, 
belonging  as  well  in  all  jJacea,  now  in  the  posMasion  of  the  oon- 
federate  eatholicka,  aa  also  in  all  other  places  tliat  shall  be  reeorered 
by  the  said  confederate  eatholicka  from  the  adverse  par^,  within  this 
kingdom,  saving  to  the  Roman  oathoUek  laity  their  rights,  aeoording 
to  the  law  of  the  land." 

The  assembly  of  the  lords  and  depaties  from  the  oonndea  was  the  im- 
mediate resnltof  the  arrangements  made  by  the  congregation  of  prelates  I 
in  GonEormity  with  the  intent  of  their  summonera  they  proceeded  to 
pass  resolutions  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  church  of  Rome.  They 
adopted  the  common  law  of  Enghuid  and  Irish  statutes,  so  far  as  they 
were  agreeable  to  their  religion,  and  not  contrary  to  Irish  liber^;  they 
confirmed  the  authority  of  the  king,  but  declared  against  that  of  his 
Irish  government.  They  then  entered  into  arrangements  for  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  country  by  their  own  authority,  for  then  each  county  was 
to  have  its  council  of  twelve,  which  was  to  deoide  all  civil  causes  and 
to  nominate  all  public  a£Gcers  with  the  exception  of  sheriffs.  From 
these  councils  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  provinciat  council,  composed 
of  two  deputies  from  each  county,  to  sit  four  times  in  the  year)  and 
lastly,  this  council  might  be  appealed  from,  to  the  supreme  council  of 
twenty-four,  elected  by  the  general  assembly.  This  lut  was  to  govern 
the  country  and  conduct  the  war.  It  is  only  material  here  to  add,  that 
in  the  very  first  constitution  there  is  to  be  discerned  an  important 
element  of  the  strong  party  divisions  among  the  confederates,  which 
are  presently  to  occupy  out  attention;  in  adopting  the  oath  of  associa- 
tion, which  the  clerical  assembly  had  prepared  for  themselves  and 
their  party,  thej  rejected  the  clause  already  quoted,  by  which  the  per- 
son  swearing  was  bound  not  to  consent  to  any  peace,  until  the  Roman 
catholic  church  should  be  reinstated  in  its  fuU  splendour.  Instead  of 
this,  they  were  content  to  stipulate  for  the  freedom  of  their  worship. 
The  disposition  thus  indicated,  was  quickly  shown  in  the  long-con- 
tinued negotiation  for  peace  and  in  the  cessation,  which  was  presently 
discussed  and  settled ;  but  prevented  from  coming  to  a  definitive  settle- 
ment by  the  strenuous  and  successful  manceuvres  of  the  nuncio  Rin- 
nucini  with  the  aid  of  Owen  O'Neile. 

We  come  now  to  Owen  O'Neile.  He  was  more  indebted  to  his  hl^ 
reputation,  obtained  in  a  long  course  of  foreign  serrice,  than  to  the 
claim  of  descent,  for  the  anxious  earnestness  with  which  his  coming 
had  been  sought  and  his  arrival  welcomed  by  his  countrymen.  In 
point  of  UuesI  pretension  to  the  rank  of  the  CNeile,  to  which  he 
for  some  time  appeared  to  have  pretended,  his  claim  was  more  than 
balancedby  thatof  Sir  Phelim,  whose  descent,  though  not  derived  from 
the  last  possessor,  was  unadulterated  by  illegitimacy,  which  afiects  the 
f  Colonel  "  •  .  .        „      _  . 


line  of  Colonel  Owen  at  three  successive  steps,  from  Con  Boocagh  to 
his  father  Art.  While  Sir  Phelim  derived  from  Owen  the  grand- 
father to  the  same  Con  Boccagh. 

Con,  created  earl  of  Tyrone  by  Henry  VII.,  had,  as  the   reader 
knowa,  two  sons — the  notonons  Shane  already  notioad,  and  Matthew. 
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a  butard,  who  waa  creaUd  baron  of  Dungvimoii  and  appointed  hia  mic- 
oeuor,  but  slain  at  the  instigatioD  of  Shane.  Ttua  Matthew  left 
sereral  illegitimate  soni,  of  whom  one  died,  leaving  aa  ill^timate 
aon  of  hia  own  name,  to  whom  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  gave  his  father's 
regiment  and  lettera  of  legitimation,  which,  however,  were  to  no  pur- 
poae,  sought  to  be  confirmed  at  Rome.  This  therefore  would  aeem  to 
be  the  nearest  claim  to  the  representation  of  the  baron  of  Dungannon. 
But  this  person  hod  either  too  little  activity  or  too  much  good  sense,  to 
prosecute  a  claim  so  likeljr  to  be  productive  of  001*0  buffets  than  acresi 
and  died  without  any  effort  to  regain  the  honours  of  his  race.  Another 
son  of  the  baron  of  Dungannon,  also  ille^timate,  had  lived  to  trans- 
mit his  name  bj  the  same  questionable  title  to  a  son.  Art  O'Neile,  who 
we  are  left  to  presume,  broke  the  custom  of  the  bmily  bj  leaving  a 
&milj  of  sons,  born  in  wedlock;  of  these  Owen  was  the  youngest.* 

Owen  served  in  the  Spanish  army  and  obt^ed  early  promotion.  He 
was  a  person  of  very  cooBiderable  experience  end  ability;  weU  versed 
in  the  ways  of  men,  brave,  cautious,  skilful  in  war,  and  possessing'  the 
manners  and  habits  of  a  foreign  gentleman.  Having  passed  throngh 
all  the  subordinate  ranks  he  was  made  a  colonel,  and  obtained  very  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  by  his  suocessful  defence  of  Arras,  against  the 
French  in  1640. 

After  the  violence  of  the  first  irregular  outbreak  was  subdued, 
Dtfire  by  the  separate  efforts  of  individuals  than  by  the  councilB  or  re- 
sources of  the  government,  the  insurrection  began  to  subside  as  sud- 
denly as  it  hod  oommenced.  There  was  no  real  strength,  or  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  were  the  depositaries  of  a  foreu^  deiini,  no 
real  inclination  to  continue  a  strife,  of  which  the  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty had  been  so  severely  felt  on  either  side. 

Ilie  state  of  the  rebel  chiefs  in  Ulster  was  at  the  point  of  despera- 
tion, when  a  &esh  impulse  was  ^ven  to  their  hopes,  by  the  news  of 
the  arrival  of  colonel  Owen  O'Neile,  who  in  the  middle  of  July,  landed 
in  Donegal,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  one  hundred  officers.  The 
general  effect  thus  produced  was  immediate  and  extensive,  and  the 
conrage  and  hopes  of  the  rebels  were  universally  revived.  This  re- 
sult was  confirmed  both  by  the  conduct  of  Owen  O'Neile,  and  the 
coincidence  of  other  favourable  circumstances;  other  formidable  arma- 
ments and  supplies,  began  to  crowd  in,  in  rapid  succession  from  foreign 
ports.  Of  these,  two  ships  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Wexford  with 
military  stores,  and  colonel  Thomas  Preston  followed  with  a  ship  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  a  company  of  en- 
gineers, and  five  hundred  officers.  Twelve  other  vessels  soon  after 
arrived  with  further  stores,  officers,  and  men,  sent  by  Richelieu,  and 
disciplined  in  continental  war.  The  character  and  consistency  of  the 
rebel  force  was  thus  at  once  raised  to  a.  military  footing;  while  the 
£n^sh  had  deteriorated  in  on  equal  degree.  The  increasing  dissensions 
between  the  king  and  parliament  were  on  the  [>oint  of  kiqdling  into 
war;  the  powers  on  either  side  were  collecting  into  a  state  of  anxious 
and  watchful  concentration;  neither  men  nor  money  could  be  spared. 
Dor  was  there  a  thought  to  be  bestowed  on  Ireland  farther  than,  as  it 
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mi^t  in  anj  wav  be  the  excuse  for  preparation)  or  the  pretext  for 
levies.  The  Irish  govenuneot,  and  the  conunandets,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  B,  superiority  under  all  disadTuntageg  in  the  field,  had  exhausted 
their  eSbrts,  and  were  quite  unprepared  for  this  &esh  iniiuioa  of  vigour 
in  the  rebel  partj.  The  rebels,  besides  being  well  supplied,  conunaad- 
ed  the  chamiel,  seised  the  supplies,  and  cut  o£F  the  trade  of  Dublin 
and  eveiT  other  port  within  the  reach  of  their  cruisers. 

O'Neile  had  the  double  advantage  of  caution  and  decision,  he  wasted 
no  time  in  inactivity,  but  at  once  proopedad  to  take  advantage  of  these 
favourable  circumstances.  He  was  "  a  man  of  dear  head  and  good 
judgment)  sober,  moderate,  silent,  excellent  in  disguising  his  senti- 
ments, and  well  versed  in  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  courts."*  On  his 
arrival  a  meeting  was  held  at  Kinard,  the  castle  of  Sir  Phelim,  where 
he  was  unonimoualj  declared  their  head  bv  the  rebel  gentry  of  Ulster, 
a  post  soon  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Kilkenny.  The  orst  step  be 
took  was  creditable  to  him,  but  must  have  been  ^ling  to  the  pride  of 
Sir  Phelim.  He  publicly  declared  hit  horror  and  detestation  of  the 
robberies  and  massacres,  which  till  then  had  been  the  main  conduct 
of  the  rebellion,  and  most  of  all  of  Sir  Phelim.  Colonel  O'Neile 
told  his  sanguinary  and  brutal  kinsman,  that,  he  deserved  to  receive 
himself  the  cruelties  he  hod  inflicted ;  he  burned  the  houses  of  several 
of  the  notorious  murderers  at  Kioard,  where  Sir  Phelim  hod  collected 
a  ruffian  vicinity  around  bis  house,  stuned  as  it  was  by  every  detestable 
outrage  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  He  next  addressed  himself 
to  fortify  Charlemont  fort,  against  an  expected  siege.  When  describing 
the  reduced  condition  of  the  government,  and  Uie  destitution  of  the 
English  of  all  present  means  of  resiatance,  we  should  perhaps  not  have 
omitted  to  estimate  the  large  force  of  general  Monroe,  who  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  Scots,  occupied  a  strong  position  in 
Carrickfergus,  and  held  the  command  of  Ulster';  but  the  reasons  for 
this  omission  will  presently  appear.  Monroe  had  bis  own  objects 
independent  of  the  settlement  of  Irish  afTturs,  or  he  had  his  orders 
from  those  who  had  an  opposite  purpose;  without  this  allowance  his 
conduct  was  such  as  to  betray  no  small  incapacity  for  offensive  vrarfore. 
He  avoided  all  direct  interference  when  it  might  have  been  of  decisive 
avail,  and  contented  himself  with  the  seizure  of  such  forts  and  castles 
OS  might  be  effected  without  any  riskj  and  we  cannot  doubt  that, 
the  agreement  by  which  they  were  thus  put  into  possession  of  the 
strongest  and  most  important  province  of  this  island,  was  altogether 
designed  to  circumvent  and  embarrass  the  king,  to  overrule  any  cir- 
cumstances from  which  he  might  hope  to  derive  an  advantage,  and 
to  occupy  the  ground  for  the  Aiture  designs  of  the  parliamentary 
leaders.  True  to  this  convention,  Monroe  steadily  resisted  the  demon- 
strations in  favour  of  the  royal  cause,  seised  on  the  known  adherents 
of  the  king,  refused  all  aid  to  the  government  leaders,  and  let  the 
rebels  do  «s  they  pleased,  so  long  as  this  course  was  compatible  with 
his  own  safety  and  the  designs  of  bis  real  party,  the  porliamentariaas 
of  England. 

In  the  month  of  August  he    was  joined  by  lord    Leven,   with 
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th«  ramainder  of  the  stipulated  umj  from  Scotlaod.  Lord  LeT«a 
•ddroMed  m  letter  to  O'Neile,  in  whicb  he  expressed  his  aatoniifameiit 
tk&t  one  of  his  rank  and  respectable  reputation  should  hare  come  to 
Ireland  to  support  a  cause  so  bad.  O'Neile  replied,  that  he  had  a 
better  ri^ht  to  defend  his  own  country,  than  his  lordship  to  march  into 
£ngland  against  hia  iiing. 

Lord  Leven'a  exploits  were  limited  to  this  effort  of  diplomacy,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  having  assured  Monroe  that  he  would  be  defeat- 
ed if  once  O'Neile  should  get  an  armj  together.  Before  his  departure 
he  refused  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  government  stores  from  Car- 
rickfergus.  This  act  of  opposition,  with  the  continued  inaction  of  the 
Scotch  under  Monroe,  was  perhaps  correctly  interpreted  bj  the  Irish 
when  they  assumed,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from 
Monroe,  with  his  ten  thousand  Scots  and  an  equal  force  of  English  and 
Irish  troops ;  he  lay  still,  and  suffered  O'Neile  to  make  all  his  arrange- 
ments, and  to  collect  and  discipline  his  army  till  the  following  spring. 
I&  the  mean  time  the  army  under  Monroe  was  not  improving  in  its 
eondition.  The  parliament,  which  merely  designed  to  overawe  the 
oonntry  and  to  hold  it  in  occupation,  were  sparing  in  their  tn|iplies: 
the  regiments  of  Stewart,  Cole,  Scc^  who  had  commanded  in  the  king's 
name,  were  altc^ether  excluded  from  the  commission  of  parliament, 
and  received  no  pay  during  that  year,  in  which  their  nearly  unittp- 
prated  efforts  had  actually  suppressed  the  rebellion.  The  rebels 
were  better  provided  for  oy  the  continual  'supplies  from  abroad:  on 
the  20th  of  October,  two  thousand  moskets  came  from  the  Pope  to 
Wexford,  of  which  five  hundred  were  sent  by  the  council  of  Kilkenny 
to  O'Nede. 

Ib  this  general  state  of  thin^  the  remainder  of  the  year  1642 
passed  away.  The  rebels  were  obtaining  strength  in  most  quarters; 
and  the  English  officer^  who  have  already  appeared  in  many  severe 
toils  and  brave  achievements,  were  with  their  own  unsupported  and 
impoverished  resources,  muntaining  a  doubtful,  but  brave  and  skilful 
resistance,  about  the  counties  of  the  ancient  pale.  Efforts  such  as 
they  made  to  obtain  money,  were  met  by  promises  which  were  not 
kept.  The  parliament  which  had  no  wish  either  to  part  with  means  or 
to  end  the  rebellion,  artfully  directed  applications  to  the  king,  which 
were  brought  forward  by  tiieir  own  adherents,  in  the  obvious  hope  of 
inducing  him  to  waste  his  means  on  the  rebellion,  as  well  as  to  compro- 
roise  himself  on  one  side  or  the  other.  For  the  rebels  had  assumed  the 
[dace  of  loyalists,  and  a  little  backwardness  on  the  part  of  his  majesty 
might  be  interpreted  into  a  formidable  accusation,  while  the  contrary 
course  must  have  the  effect  of  involving  him  in  fresh  hostility,  and  a 
ruinous  division  of  hia  resources.  Of  these  incidents  we  shall  have  to 
Ivtng  forward  large  details. 

Monroe  lay  still  till  the  next  May;  but,  finding  his  resources  fait 
diminishing,  and  feeling  himself  pressed  by  approaching  necessities, 
while  the  growth  of  a  formidable  enemy  was  beginning  to  control  his 
molicns,  he  was  at  length  incited  to  effort.  He  had  wasted  and  impov- 
erished the  country  round  Carrickfergus,  and  now  hoped  to  obtain 
relief  by  the  surprise  of  O'Neile ;  with  this  purpose  he  marched  his 
army  with  &st  and  secret  expedition  into  Armagh.     Owen  O'Neile 
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occnpied  a  poeitioa  in  which  Charlemont  fort  was  included,  with  » 
amall  bodj  of  about  four  hundred  men.  Uia  sntagoniat  had  condnoted 
bis  a{^oach  with  snccessAil  caution;  and,  little  dreaming  of  an  ea«mj> 
he  was  out  huntmg  when  his  sight  was  arrested  bj  a  gleam  of  m  eapoui 
and  the  rapid  advance  of  a  large  host,  which  his  experienced  eje  re- 
cognised for  an  enemj.  Without  an  instant's  hesitation  he  spurred  at 
full  speed  to  his  fortress.  He  was  late  to  esc^w  a  disodTantageoua, 
because  very  unequal  collision,  but  the  inequality  of  force  was  mote 
than  balanced  hj  the  clear  head  and  cool  resolution  with  which  he 
availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  the  ground.  For  an  boor  he 
resisted  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  Monroe's  men,  in  a  lane  thickly  enclosed 
with  copses,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  withdrawing  into  the  fort  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  Monroe,  thinking  to  forage  through  the  sur- 
rounding country  seised  on  every  pass,  and  collected  a  couiiderahle 
supply  of  cattle;  but  on  the  following  day,  he  was  attacked  by  colonel 
Suidford,  and  routed  with  great  loss. 

O'Neile  was  next  meoaoed  by  a  small  army  under  the  command  of 
lord  Montgomery  and  colonel  Chichester.  He  soon  ascertained  that 
they  merely  came  to  look  for  spoil,  and  wisely  resolving  not  to  throw 
away  his  resources,  he  was  content  to  foil  their  punMse  by  causing 
the  cattle  to  be  driven  away.  He  then  pursued  his  way  towards 
Leitrim,  but  in  passing  through  the  county  of  Mona^ian,  he  had  the 
ill  fortune  to  meet  a  small  body  of  regular  soldiers  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Robert  Stewart  and  his  brother,  at  Cloaish,  on  the  borders 
of  Fermanagh.  The  results  of  this  incident  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  describe.  The  force  of  Stewart  was  about  half  that  of 
O'Neile,  but  owing  to  the  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  of  country 
people  under  his  escort,  the  latter  commander  was  only  enabled  to 
bring  1600  men  to  the  encounter.  In  this  respect  they  were  there- 
fore equal.  O'Neile  had,  however,  the  advantage  of  a  strong  position 
guarded  bj  a  difficult  pass.  In  despite  of  this  advantage,  which  must 
of  itself  have  been  decisive,  with  troops  of  equal  efficiency,  Stewart 
forced  the  pass,  and  defeated  Owen  O'Neile  wiui  prodi^pous  ^ughter. 

Owen  O'Neile,  who  had  in  this  affair  a  very  narrow  escape  from 
being  slain  in  an  encounter  with  captain  Stewart,  after  the  light 
escaped  back  to  Charlemont,  fi^om  whence  after  a  few  days,  according 
to  his  previous  intention,  he  made  his  way  to  Leitrim.  There  ha 
continued  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  forces,  and  watching  for 
an  effective  occasion  to  come  forward  again ;  and  such  was  his  expedi- 
tion and  popularity,  that  twelve  days  bad  not  closed  when  he  was 
enabled  again  to  move  on  into  Westmeath,  as  strong  as  ever  in  men. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Clonish,  the  marquess  of  Ormonde 
had  the  king^s  directions  to  enter  into  treaty  with  the  rebels ;  the 
condition  of  his  afioirs  made  him  look  to  Ireland  as  a  last  resource ;  and 
about  the  time  that  O'Neile  was  on  his  flight  to  Charlemont  fort,  the 
marquess  was  opening  a  negoUation  with  the  council  of  Kilkenny.  Of 
this,  we  reserve  the  detml  for  a  more  appropriate  place.  This  n^o- 
tJation  was  protracted  and  interrupted  during  its  course  bv  the  designs 
of  the  several  parties  engaged  on  either  side.  It  will  be  here  enough 
to  mention,  that  the  national  assembly  was  composed  of  two  partiesi 
lAolly  distinct  in  their  objects.     The  moderate  lay  par^,  who  were 
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earneati J  desirous  to  briu^  matters  to  a  pacific  tenninaUon,  such  at  to 
•ecnre  their  properties  sjid  persoDol  immunities  i  and  the  ecdeuu- 
tical  part;,  whit^,  supported  both  hj  the  court  of  Rome  and  bj  tli« 
popular  sense,  were  for  pushing  their  real  or  supposed  adTantages, 
aod  resiitJng  all  treat;  short  of  a  full  and  entire  reduction  of  the 
eountrj  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Koman  soe>  In  this 
diTided  state  of  the  rebel  part;,  the  negotiation  was  rendered  ad- 
dhionallj  precarious  bj  the  hos^e  demonstrations  of  Owen  O'Neiie 
and  of  Preston,  who  were  more  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  partj;  nor  was  it  less  the  desire  of  the  marquess 
of  Ormonde  to  avail  himself  of  these  warUko  demonstrations,  if 
possible  to  obtain  in  the  mean  time  tome  decided  adrantage  in 
the  field.  Another  consideration  rendered  this  desirable ;  both 
O'Neile  and  Preston  were  endeavonring  to  place  themselTes  under 
inrcumitanceB  snch  that  in  case  of  a  cessation  of  arms  they  would  he 
enabled  to  extend  their  position,  and  organize  efficiently  along  the 
borders  of  the  pale,  aa  army  by  which  on  the  first  violation  of  the 
treaty,  or  on  its  termination,  they  would  have  a  command  over  these 
counties.  And  this  was  the  more  to  be  apprehended,  as  tlie  resonreea 
of  the  government  parties  in  Ireland,  (also  twofold,  royal  and  porlia- 
mentaiy,)  were  likely  during  any  cessation  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
En^isb  rebellion.  Such  is  a  summary  tketcb  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
at  Uie  time  of  O'Neile's  advance  to  Hullingar,  about  the  24th  of  June. 
1643. 

Under  tliete  circumstances,  every  effort  to  bring  together  any  effi- 
cient body  of  men  commanded  by  a  competent  leader,  against  th« 
strong  armies  of  O'Neile  and  Preston,  amounting  to  upwards  ol 
12,000  men,  was  found  quite  impracticable.  The  ku)g,  engaged  in  a 
treaty  with  the  rebels,  was  more  anxions  to  obtain  thsji  able  to  affiird 
means  for  resistance ;  the  parliament  were  as  little  willing  to  waste  a 
penny  on  a  contest  of  little  direct  importance.  There  was  therefore 
no  effective  fi)rce  in  the  field  agtunst  the  rebeb ;  and  while  lord 
Castlehaven  was  taking  possession  of  the  forts  in  Wicklow  and  the 
Queen's  County,  and  I^«ston  with  ?000  men  securing  the  harvests  of 
Heath,  Owen  O'Neile  with  upwards  of  5000  foot  and  700  good  cavalry, 
entered  Westmeatb  with  the  same  design;  nor  did  he  stop,  till  he  hod 
stripped  the  country  "from  the  county  of  Cavan  to  the  barony  of 
Slane."*  He  was  then  joined  by  an  army  under  Sir  James  DiUon, 
and  with  him  took  the  castles  of  Killallan,  Balratty,  Ballibeg,  Beck- 
Ufie,  Balsonne,  and  Ardsallagh,  and  laid  siege  to  Atbboy,  with  the 
intenUon  to  take  all  the  places  of  strength  in  Meath.  The  Irish 
government  in  Dublin  had  to  no  purpose  endeavoured  to  oppose  these 
advances,  by  drawing  a  portion  of  the  only  efficient  force  in  their  pos> 
session!  and  then  under  the  conunond  of  Monroe  in  Ulster.  To  this 
Monroe  objected,  and  refused  to  port  with  any  portion  of  the  army 
under  his  orders.  It  was  while  O'Neile  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Athboy,  that  be  was  attacked  by  a  small  party  under  lord  Moore,  who, 
at  we  have  already  related,  lost  his  life  by  a  cannon  shot.  The 
government  force  were  not  enabled,  however,  to  keep  the  field  long 
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enough  to  offer  any  effectual  check,  and  the  Irish  confederatea  went 
oa  taking  caatlea  without  aoj  regigtaiicei  until  the  treat;  conducted  bj 
the  marqueas  of  Ormonde  ended  in  a  cfstation,  concluded  on  the  Kth 
September,  between  the  marquess  and  the  commissioners. 

Doriog'  the  continuance  of  this  oesMtion,  many  occurrencea  both 
4»vil  and  military,  in  both  countries,  were  working  to  complicate  the 
position  of  the  several  partiea.  They  may  for  the  present,  be  snmmed 
in  the  two  facts,  that  the  a^urs  of  the  king  were  becoming  more  urgent 
and  desperate,  and  those  of  the  parliament  more  ascendant.  In  Ireland 
one  strong  party  continued  to  labour  successfully  to  prevent  any  ac- 
commodation of  a  permanent  nature  between  the  king  and  the  rebels. 
This  party  the  king  on  his  part  eudearoured  to  conciliate  by  maiKBUTres 
(whicn  we  shall  hereafter  relate)  of  Isioentable  perrerseness  and  dupli- 
city. The  parliament,  anxious  to  prevent  his  obtaining  aid  from  this 
country,  resenting  the  assistance  he  had  already  received  ahei  the  Ces- 
sation, and  also  apprehending  the  result  of  a  further  treaty,  which 
might  end  in  placing  Ormonde  at  the  head  of  the  moderate  party  of 
the  confederates,  entered  into  a  nearer  understanding  with  Monroe 
and  the  army  of  Ulster,  to  whom  they  sent  an  immediate  supply,  at  the 
same  time  ordering  them  to  commence  certain  hostile  movements,  at 
the  same  time  that  their  faithftU  officer  Coote  in  the  west,  was  directed 
to  rednoe  Sligo. 

The  Scotch,  who  had  been  latterly  wavering  and  on  the  point  of 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  Ormonde,  were  happy  to  close  with 
terms  so  desirable;  and  active  hostilities  were  thus  commencing  while 
a  dilatory  treaty  of  peace  was  arriring  at  its  conclusion.  We  are  now 
broo^t  to  the  year  1645,  in  which  these  combinations  reached  their 
effective  results.  At  this  time,  the  cabinet  of  Rome  alarmed  by  the  re- 
ports of  a  peace  in  which  the  confederates  were  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
the  church,  and  to  be  united  under  a  leader  not  in  its  interests,  sent  over 
the  nnnoio  Rinuncini,  with  a  view  still  more  efTectnally  to  arrest 
in  their  progress  proceedings  so  ungrateful  to  the  policy  of  his  court. 
Rinuncini  had  received  for  the  purpose  of  his  mission  £12,000  from 
the  pipe,  of  which  he  expended  the  half  tn  arms  and  military  stores, 
and  remitted  the  remainder  to  Ireland.  After  considerable  delays  in 
France,  where  it  was  attempted  by  the  queen,  of  England  and  her 
friends  to  cajole  him  ^m  all  his  purposes,  he  reached  this  country 
in  July,  and  lost  no  time  in  protesting  agmnst  any  peace  not  framed 
at  Rome,  or  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  pope.  He 
objected  to  ftny  treaty  with  the  marquess  of  Ormonde,  recommended 
union  and  the  strenuous  prosecution  of  war,  without  regard  to  the 
king  or  any  thought  of  peace.  He  urged  the  expediency  and  neces- 
sity of  looking  to  the  pope  as  their  only  support  and  bead ;  but  as 
there  was  a  very  strong  party  opposed  to  these  views,  and  as  the 
general  sense  of  the  confederates  was  in  favour  of  the  course  against 
which  he  thus  declared,  it  became  necessary  to  look  for  some  other 
force  to  counterbalance  this  temper,  and  to  overawe  the  Irish  laity 
into  compliance;  and  for  this  be  had  recourse  to  O'Neile. 

We  have  thus  arrived  (by  a  forced  march,)  to  the  year  1645,  when 
MonroCt  with  the  army  under' his  orders,  had  been  induced  to  decide 
iutr  the  parliament.      Owen  O'Neile  was  especially  recommended  to 
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the  Dtwcio  bj  maaj  congideralioiu.  He  waa  not  alone  a  leader  of  tried 
abUitj  oonuaanding'  a  ■trong'  force,  but  he  wu  dlicontacted  with  a 
treatj  of  which  the  condnwon  waa  to  be  also  tfae  end  of  hii  own  ex- 
pectwdona  ;  hi«  interest  wu  the  prolongation  of  a  war,  whieh,  under 
the  name  of  a  rMtoration,  wonld^nt  him  into  poaMBsion  of  lands,  once 
the  propert;  of  his  anceators.  The  force  he  had  collected  was  com- 
poaed  of  a  most  diasolnt«  clasa  of  persona,  who  had  no  home  or  meana 
of  Buhaistenee,  and  chieflj  maintamed  themselTsa  hj  irregnlar  aerrice, 
either  a*  soldiers  or  robbers,  as  occasion  serred ;  they  were  sealoos 
for  the  continuance  of  war,  which  afforded  their  subsistence,  and  onl^ 
desired  to  arail  themaelvea  to  the  fullest  of  its  opportunitiea  for  plunder. 
These  were  easily  collected,  and  were  the  more  adapted  to  the  im- 
mediate views  of  Uie  nnncio,  as  the;  were  deeply  incensed  against  the 
moderate  party,  who  were  then  preponderant  in  the  council,  and  had 
been  so  provoked  by  their  atrocities  that  they  had  ordered  them  to  be 
resisted  by  force  of  arms.  To  their  leader,  therefore,  Rinnncini  ad- 
dressed himself,  and  assured  him  that  his  entire  meana  should  be  em- 
tyed  for  the  support  of  his  army ;  and,  in  earnest  of  this  promise, 
gave  him  a  considerable  sum.  Witii  such  strong  inducements, 
{yNeile  advanced  toward  Armagh. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this,  Monroe  prepared  to  repel  an  ad- 
vance which  he  felt  to  be  an  encroachment  on  his  limits,  and  of  which 
the  permisaion  must  be  haaardoos  to  his  further  expectation  of  main- 
taining his  own  position  of  authority.  He  marched  towards  the  city  of 
Armagh,  and  learned  on  his  way  that  the  troopa  of  Owen  0*146110 
were  encamped  at  Benburb,  a  place  nearly  six  miles  from  Armagh, 
and  memorable  for  the  bloody  battles  of  which,  in  earlier  times,  it  had 
been  tlie  aoene:  thither  Monroe  directed  his  march  on  the  following 


O'Neile  was  advantageously  posted  between  two  hills,  with  a  wood  on 
his  rear  and  the  Blackwater  on  his  right.  He  had  drawn  out  his 
cavalry  upon  one  of  the  bills  by  which  his  position  was  flanked,  when 
he  saw  the  forces  of  Monroe,  about  6000  strong,  marching  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  He  had  also  heard  of  a  reinforcement  which  was 
coming  up  to  their  aid  fi^>ro  Coleraine.  As  the  Blackwater  waa  con- 
sidered difGcult  to  pass,  O'Neile  considered  an  immediate  attack  not 
to  be  expected,  and  that  he  might  therefore  detach  a  strong  party  to 
meet  George  Monroe,  who  waa  bringing  the  expected  companies  to 
join  his  brother,  G.  Monroe  was  advancing  from  Dungannon, 
when  he  saw  the  Irish  cavalry  on  the  approach ;  he  wss  at  the  instant 
fortunately  near  some  strongly  fenced  fields,  in  which  he  drew  out  his  men 
BO  odvantageonsly  that  the  cavalry  could  not  charge  them.  A  detach- 
ment of  foot  was  yet  coming  up  at  a  distance,  and  it  was  hard  to  say 
what  might  be  the  result  of  their  arrival;  but  other  incidents  had  mean- 
while occurred,  a  cannonade  was  heard  in  the  direcdon  of  the  main 
anny,  and  the  ^)pn>aohing  detachment  taming  at  the  sonnd,  hurried 
back  upon  their  way- 
Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  Owen  O'Neile,  the  Scotch  had  con- 
trived to  ford  the  river  at  a  {Jaee  oalled  Battle  Bridge,  neu-  Kinar^ 
■nd  were  soon  rapidlyadvancing  in  his  front.  To  retard  dieir  approad^ 
O'Naile  eeat  a  regiment  to  occupy  a  pais  on  the  way,  a  bnak  fire 
Q.  H  It. 
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from  Monroe  b  wtilleiy  dialod^d  them,  and  they  returned  in  good 
order.  It  was  jet,  in  tbe  strong  and  g;uarded  poaitioa  wbitm  he 
possessed,  easy  for  O'Neile  to  prevent  an  immedi&te  attack,  and  he 
reeoWed  on  delaying  this  erent  for  some  hours.  He  obaerred,  that 
the  sun  weald  towards  evening  be  on  his  rear,  and  as  it  sunk  towards 
the  forest,  present  a  disadT&ntage  of  the  most  formidable  nature  to  the 
Seots,  bj  casting  its  glare  upon  their  faces.  Nor  indeed  is  it  easy 
to  conceive  &  circumstance  more  liliely  to  decide  a  fig'ht.  With  this 
view,  Owen  O'Neile  exerted  no  inconsiderable  skill  for  four  hours  in 
keeping  up  a  succession  of  skirmishes,  and  baffling  the  attention  of  his 
enemj  by  manosurres  adi^ted  to  keep  him  engaged  without  any  decided 
step  towards  a  general  attack.  He  was  also  in  expectation  of  a  strong 
party  which  was  on  its  march  to  join  him.  It  was  near  sunset  when 
this  expected  reinforcement  came  up:  Monroe  had  mistaken  them  for 
his  brother's  party,  and  experienced  no  slight  Texation  when  he  taw 
them  join  the  enemy.  He  also  saw  that  it  was  impossible  now  to  com- 
mence the  battle  unless  under  great  disadvantages,  and  there  was  even 
much  to  be  itpprehended  should  his  antagonist  assume  the  offensive. 
He  very  injudiciously  ordered  a  retreat — than  which  under  the  oir- 
cumstanees  descrihed,  no  movement  could  be  so  certain  to  bring  on 
an  attack  and  to  throw  every  advantage  into  the  hands  of  O'Neile. 
The  two  armies  were  but  a  few  hundred  paces  asunder,  and  the 
Scottish  lines  were  beginning  their  retrogressive  movement,  when 
just  as  their  order  was  irrecoverable,  tbe  Insh  came  rushing  impetu- 
uusly  but  in  excellent  order  down  the  hill,  horse  and  foot,  and  were 
instantaneously  charging' through  the  broken  lines  of  Monroe's  army. 
To  render  the  charge  more  decisive,  Owen  had  commanded  them  to 
reserve  their  Gre  until  they  were  within  a  few  pikes'  length  of  the 
Scots,  sji  order  which  they  executed  with  perfect  accuracy.  Under 
this  unexpected  and  terrific  attack,  the  Scots  confounded,  separated, 
and  dazzled  by  a  nearly  horizontal  sun,  could  not  of  course  have  any 
hope  of  resistance.  Their  native  sturdiness  of  character,  and  their 
habits  of  discipline  which  rendered  them  reluctant  to  fly  before  an 
enemy  which  they  despised,  much  a^ravated  the  slaughter;  for  scat- 
tered into  groups  and  confused  masses,  they  were  slain  in  detail  and 
without  the  power  of  resistance.  Some  of  their  parUes  were  more 
fortunate  than  others,  in  being  enabled  to  act  together,  but  with  little 
avail,  for  they  were  isolated,  nor  was  there  any  considerable  body  of 
Monroe's  army  enabled  to  act  in  concert.  Among  the  most  desperate 
instances  of  protracted  resistance,  was  that  of  lord  Blaney,  who  fought 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  English,  until  he  vrith  most  of  his  men 
left  their  bodies  on  the  spot.  Lord  Montgomery  was  taken  with  21 
officers  and  ISO  men,  and  3248  of  Monroe's  army  were  reckoned  on 
the  field  which  was  covered  with  the  dead,  while  numbers  mere  were 
next  day  killed  in  pui-suit.*  Owen  O'Neile  had  but  70  killed  and  200 
wounded,  a  fact  which  if  duly  considered  confirms  this  statement,  and 
clearly  indicates  the  absence  of  any  regular  resistance. 

To  render  this  advantage  the  more  decisive,  O'Neile  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  arms  of  the  enemy,  including  four  good  cannons,  with 
the  entire  of  their  tents,  bi^gage,  and  stores,  along  with  1500  draught 
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horses,  and  two  months  prOTisiom.  Monroe  left  his  coat  and  wig;  to 
augment  the  spoil,  and  fied  for  hii  life  to  Lisnagarve^.*  The  con- 
sternation was  great  and  uniTeraal  through  the  north,  anil  not  without 
substantial  grounds  i  the  uin;  of  O'Neile  was  not  quite  so  formidable 
for  its  military  character,  or  for  the  skill  of  its  leader,  aa  for  the 
dissolute  character  of  the  lawless  desperadoes  of  which  it  was  com* 
posed.  O'Neile  too  had  after  some  tune  appeared  to  h^ve  divested 
himself  of  much  of  the  more  cinlixed  habits  of  European  warfare,  and 
to  nuuufest  a  temper  not  altogether  unsuited  to  the  composition  of  hia 
armj.  He  soon  felt  the  influence  of  disappointment,  in  finding  that  he 
was  compelled  to  act  either  aubordinatelj  or  in  opposition  to  those 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  command  with  the  power  of  a  dictator.  He 
had  come  over  to  take  the  place  and  secure  tlie  rank  and  property  of 
the  O'Niall;  but  the  bodj  of  the  confederacy  looked  for  a  peace  &t&l 
to  his  hopes  and  looked  upon  him  with  distrust  and  fear  ;  his  policy 
was  opposed  by  Freatou,  whose  means  and  army  were  superior  to  his 
own,  and  he  was  reduced  to  be  the  mercenary  instrument  of  the  arro- 
gant and  shallow  Rinuncini,  at  the  beck  of  whose  aathoritv  he  was 
now  in  the  moment  of  success  compelled  to  abandon  the  inviting  pros- 

S:ct  which  lay  before  his  march.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of 
enbnrb,  he  received  a  message  from  the  nuncio  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  victory,  and  desire  his  presence  ia  the  Ticinity  of  Kilkenny  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  him  in  breaking  off  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Notwithstanding  the  streauous  efibrts  of  the  parties  opposed  to  it, 
the  voice  of  the  better  and  larger  claas  of  the  coofederates  for  a 
moment  prevailed.  The  peace  was  concluded,  but  the  herald  by  whom 
it  was  proclumed,  in  many  of  the  towns  which  he  had  to  visit  in  this 
discharge  of  his  office,  received  violent  Ul  treatment  from  the  mob, 
which  was  every  where  under  the  influence  of  the  belligerent  faction. 
No  sooner  did  the  event  reach  the  nuncio's  ears,  than  he  sent  £4000 
with  a  supply  of  gunpowder  to  Owen  O'Neile,  and  called  a  meeting 
at  Waterford  of  the  prelates  whom  he  had  under  his  more  immediate 
control,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  most  violent  measorea  to  inter- 
rupt a  proceeding  opposed  to  the  views  of  his  mission.  They  dis- 
charged this  office  wiih  a  decision  and  violence  far  beyond  the  cautious 
and  tempered  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Interdicts  and  excommu- 
nications were  decreed  agmust  all  who  should  consent  to  the  treaty. 
The  priests,  secular  and  regular,  who  should  presume  to  raise  their 
voices  in  behalf  of  peace  were  to  he  suspended.  The  council  of  Kil- 
kenny was  to  be  deprived  of  all  authority,  and  their  orders  were  to  be 
disobeyed  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

But  Rinuncini  had,  as  we  have  said,  overacted  his  part,  and  erred 
in  opposite  directions  from  his  instructions.  He  first  receiTed  a  repri- 
mand for  acting  contrary  to  the  order  by  which  he  had  been  conmiand- 
ed,  that  in  case  of  peace  being  made  he  should  not  act  in  any  way 
further.  In  reply,  Rinuncini  sent  over  to  Rome  the  copy  of  a  Bpeeoh 
which  he  had  made  to  the  council  of  Kilkenny ;  this  brought  upon  him 
«  reprimand  still  more  severe  frum  oardinal  Pomphilio,  in  whose  letter 
of  May  6, 1 646,  he  is  told,  "  for  that  See  would  never  by  any  positive 
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act  approve  tbe  cml  sUe^ance  wUch  catholic  Bubjects  pa;  to  an 
heretical  prince."  From  thie  maxim  of  tbetr*  had  ariBen  the  great  dif- 
ficultiea  end  disputes  in  Eogland,  about  the  oath  of  aUegiaoce,  since 
the  time  of  Henrr  VIII^  and  the  displeasure  of  the  Pope  was  the 
greater,  because  the  nuncio  had  left  a  cop;  of  hia  speech  with  the 
council,  which,  if  it  came  to  be  published,  would  furnish  heretics 
with  arguments  against  the  papal  authority  over  heretical  princea, 
whcD  the  Pope's  own  minister  should  exhort  catholics  to  be  faithful 
to  such  a  king.  The  nuncio  was  directed  to  "  get  back  the  original  of 
that  speech,  and  all  copies  thereof  which  had  been  spread  abroad,  and 
to  take  greater  care  for  the  future  never  to  Indulge  such  a  waj  of 
talking  in  publick  conferences."  This  reprimand  cud  not  altogether 
efieet  the  purpose  of  restruning  the  meddling  and  incantions  temper 
of  the  nuncio,  and  he  soon  drew  upon  himself  a  further  reproof,  by  en- 
tering  too  hastily  into  the  policy  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics,  which 
although  subaerrient  to  their  Church,  yet  had  necessarily  in  it  some 
alloy  of  eipediency.  These  prelates  could  not  so  abstract  themselves 
from  all  the  prejudices  of  public  feeling,  or  from  all  ideas  of  justice 
and  national  expediency,  as  to  act  with  a  single  and  exclusive  refereno* 
to  the  policy  of  ue  Roman  See.  They  drew  up  a  protest  against  the  peace, 
in  which  they  refused  their  conwnt  "  unleta  secure  conditions  were 
made,  according  to  the  oath  of  association,  for  religion,  the  king  and 
the  country."*  For  signing  this,  the  nuncio  received  another  instroc- 
Uve  reproof.  Ho  wai  informed  io  a  letter  from  cardinal  Pamphilio, 
"that  it  had  been  the  constant  and  unintevrupted  practice  of  the  see 
<tf  Rome,  never  to  ^low  her  ministers  to  make  or  consent  to  publick 
edicts  of  even  catholick  aubjects,  for  the  defence  of  the  crown  and 
person  of  an  hereUcal  prince;  and  that  this  conduct  of  hia  Aimished 
pretence  to  her  adveranries,  to  reflect  upon  her  deviating  from  those 
maxima  and  rules  to  which  she  had  ever  yet  adhered.  The  pope  knew 
very  well  how  difficult  it  was  in  anch  assemblies,  to  separate  the  rights 
of  religion  from  those  which  relate  to  the  obedience  professed  by  the 
catholicks  to  the  king,  and  would  therefore  be  satisfied  if  he  did  not 
show  by  any  public  act,  that  he  either  knew  or  consented  to  such 
public  protestations  of  that  allegiance,  which  for  political  considera- 
tions  toe  catholicks  were  either  forced  or  willing  to  make.'' 

The  unnclo  made  hia  apology,  and  rested  his  defence  on  the  consid- 
eration, that  the  oath  "  was  sworn  to  by  all  the  bishops  without  any 
scruple  I  and  it  was.  so  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  all  the  Irish, 
even  the  clergy,  that  if  he  had  in  the  least  opposed  it,  he  would  pre- 
seutly  have  been  suspected  o£  having  other  views  besides  those  of  a 
mere  nunciature ;  which  without  any  such  handle  bad  been  already 
charged  upon  him  by  the  disaffected." 

Rinuncini  did  what  he  could  to  repair  errors  so  offensive  to  his 
court,  prevailing  over  the  minds  of  the  prelatea  and  clergy,  who  were 
(the  latter  especially)  Inclined  to  more  moderate  views.  He  launched  on 
evet^slde  the  threats  and  thunders  of  the  papal  see;  and  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  soon  controlled  or  conoiluted  by  the  power  of  tooh 
effective  appeals.     The  effect  on  the  iq)per  classes  was  dilferent ;  tliej 

■  Curt*,  from  tb*  nnndo  ■  esmtiva 
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did  not  nlinqnuh  their  vksioiu  pnrpoM  to  conclude  the  peace,  but 
were  in  lome  meuure  compelled  to  yield  to  the  atonn  and  pursue  their 
des^n  with  added  caution.  They  drew  up  an  appeal  firom  the  cen- 
nires  of  the  Italian  and  the  bishops  who  supported  him,  but  thej  were 
deterred  from  its  publication,  and  subsided  into  inaction ;  they  vers 
indeed  without  the  means  for  anj  effeotive  proceeding — their  unpaid 
soldiers  were  little  disposed  to  obey  them  in  opposition  to  their  priests, 
and  the  magistrates  who  depended  upon  these  for  authority  and  in  somo 
measure  for  prot«ctioD,  were  not  more  acquiescent.  Un^Ie  to  enforce 
by  authority  tney  endeavoured  to  gain  their  opponents  by  treaty,  and  thus, 
without  obtaining  the  slightest  concession  they  betrayed  the  dangeroua 
secret  of  their  own  weakness;  the  entire  control  of  the  army  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  were  the  least  of  the  demands,  which  they  received 
in  reply  from  their  clerical  adversaries.  This  indeed  was  dailv  be- 
coming less  a  matter  at  their  discretion ;  for  not  only  Owen  O'Neile  re- 
jected  their  authority,  but  Preston  had  also  assumed  an  independent 
tone,  and  made  it  generally  doubtfiil  with  whom  he  meant  to  side. 
Under  these  rircumstances  an  effort  was  made  by  the  marquess  of 
Ormonde  to  gain  O'Neile,  to  whom  he  sent  a  relation  Daniel  O'Neile, 
to  offer  him  the  coofirmadon  of  his  present  commands  and  the  custodium 
of  suck  lands  of  "O'NeilBn,"  as  were  held  by  persona  opposed  to  the 
king,  upon  the  condition  of  bis  joining  to  bring  Mout  the  peace.  Owen 
O'Neile  rejected  these  offers,  he  could  not  do  less,  he  bad  received  Urge 
■luns  from  the  nuncio,  whose  lavish  liberalitv  reached  beyond  his  own 
means,  and  bad  already  compelled  him  to  borrow  largely  from  tha 
Spanish  ambassador.  From  this  liberal  paymaster  O'Neile  bad  re- 
ceired£9000. 

The  marquess  of  Ormonde  himself  visited  Kilkenny,  in  the  bupe 
to  expedite  bv  his  presence  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  But 
he  had  scarcely  arrived  when  intelligence  came  from  several  quar- 
ters of  the  approach  of  O'Neile,  and  it  soon  became  sufficiently 
apparent,  that  Owen's  object  was  to  intercept  his  return  to  the  capita^ 
or  to  surprise  him  in  Kilkenny.  The  troops  of  Ormonde  were  but  a 
few  companies,  those  of  O'NeUe  were  at  the  lowest  statement  12,000 
men,  and  daily  increasing.  His  designs  were  only  to  be  inferred  from 
his  line  of  march,  as  he  was  remarkable  for  the  reserve  with  which  he 

guarded  the  secret  of  bis  designs ;  but  the  priests  who  accompanied 
is  march  had  communicated  the  &ct  that  his  course  was  for 
Kilkenny;  and  it  was  further  affirmed  on  the  same  authority,  that  "if 
the  lord-lieutenant  would  not  admit  of  Glamorgan's  peace,*  they 
would  treat  him  in  a  manner  too  scandalous  to  be  mentioned,  and 
prevent  bis  return  to  Dublin;  that  they  should  be  20,000  strong  within 
a  fortnight,  and  would  in  their  turn  plunder  all  places  that  should  not 
join  them  against  the  peace." 

On  receiving  these  accounts  the  marquess  hastily  returned  to 
Dublin,  and  had  little  time  to  spare,  for  be  had  not  gone  far  when  he 
received  a  visit  from  lord  Cosuehaven,  who  apprised  him  that  both 
Preston  and  O'Neile  were  in  league  to  intercept  him,  and  were  then  mak- 

*  This  ntm  to  iha  Kent  iixtnictioiu  from  tbe  king  to  tb«  aarl  oT  GluaorgBB, 
to  coDMdc  the  uliDost  dcnand*  of  th«  rapsl  partj ;  it  w  Dot  u  jet  cMFniifl  to  the 
posral  history  ol  oreott.  snd  wo  tbaO  Tullj  ilate  it  bcroftar. 
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ing  rapid  marches  for  that  purpow.  On  thi*  ha  preswd  bia  march  to- 
mrda  Leighlmbridge,  that  he  might  place  the  Barrow  between  hii  little 
ixmipanj  and  bo  formidi^le  an  enemj.  O'Neile  preued  on  to  Kilcullen, 
and  the  march  of  the  Eog tiah  under  ^e  conmiand  of  Willougbbj  waa  for 
some  time  harassed  with  anxious  apprehenaion  of  a  iDrprise,  for  which 
thej  were  but  ill  prepared.  Among  other  disadraDtaffes  it  was  aocidentallj 
discovered  that  the  powder  which  had  been  diatriButed  to  the  soldiers, 
was  useless  and  renued  to  explode.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  to  he 
a  portion  of  the  ammniution  which  the  Irish  had  been  allowed  to  sup- 
ply as  part  payment  of  the  sum  agreed  on  for  the  king  in  the  articles 
of  the  cessation. 

Owen  O'Neile  now  turned  towards  Kilkenny,  whither  hit  employer 
was  anxious  to  return  in  power.  In  common  with  Rinuncini,  Owen 
had  an  earaeat  wish  for  vindictlte  retaliation,  upon  those  by  whom  bis 
own  authority  had  been  set  at  nought  and  his  service  rejected;  and  the 
occasion  waa  gladly  seised  for  snchatriumph — more  dear  to  each  than 
any  advantage  over  their  common  adversaries.  On  the  l7th  Sept,  1646, 
O'Neile  took  Roscrea;  and  displayed  by  his  conduct  the  reality  or  else 
the  deterioration  of  his  character,  by  the  indiscriminate  butchery  of  man, 
woman,  and  child;  lady  Hamilton, sister  to  the  marqnesa  of  Ormonde, 
and  a  few  gentlemen  of  prominent  respectability,  he  reserved  as  pria< 
oners.  He  took  the  caaue  of  Kilkenny  on  the  ]6th,  and  on  the  18th 
Rinuncini  entered  the  city  in  solemn  procession.  I^  first  act  was  to 
imprison  the  members  of  the  supreme  council,  with  the  exception  of 
Daroy  and  Ptunket.  With  them,  such  of  the  surrounding  gentry  aa 
had  &vonred  the  peace  were  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  arrested 
by  Preston. 

Through  l^is  favourable  tnm  of  circumstances,  and  supported  by 
the  devoted  services  of  his  powerful  retainer  O'Neile,  the  nuncio  now 
found  himself  apparently  at  the  height  of  his  ambition ;  he  aiipoiuted  a 
council  of  four  bishops,  in  whom  with  a  few  select  laymen  the  govern- 
ment was  declared  to  be  vested ;  of  these  he  assumed  the  presidency 
both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  concerns,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  satis- 
faction, thus  addressed  his  master,  "this  age  has  never  seen  so  un- 
expected and  wonderfol  a  change,  and  if  f  was  vrriting  not  a  relation, 
but  a  histoTj  to  your  holiness,  I  should  compare  it  to  the  most  famous 
success  in  Europe,  and  show  how  true  it  is  that  every  part  of  the 
world  is  cap^le  of  noble  events,  though  all  bare  not  the  talents  neces- 
sary to  bring  them  about.  The  clergy  of  Ireland  so  much  despised 
by  the  Ormondists,  were  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  masters  of  the  king- 
dom :  soldiers,  officers,  and  generals  strove  who  should  fight  for  the 
clergy,  drawn  partly  by  a  custom  of  following  the  strongest  side;  and 
at  last  the  supreme  council  being  deprived  of  all  authority,  and  con- 
founded with  amazement  to  see  obedience  denied  them,  all  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  confederates  devolved  upon  the  clergv."* 

In  the  exultation  of  his  heart,  the  nuncio  thooght  himself  master  of 
the  kingdom,  and  among  other  ambitious  arrangements  which  occa[ued 
his  heated  fancy,  he  wrote  to  consult  the  pope  ontheadjustment  of  cere- 
monials between  himself  and  the  povon  whom  he  should  place  at  tha 
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bead  of  the  civil  govenimeiit.  To  obtun  posMsuon  of  Dobliu,  becitme 
now  the  great  object  of  his  wishes.  It  wss  his  desire  to  employ  Oven 
O'Neile  in  the  sole  command  of  this  important  enterprise,  but  his 
cooniellora  knew  better  tlian  he  could  know  the  dan^fer  of  such  a  pre. 
ference  over  Preston,  who  held  bj  wpointment  the  military  command 
of  Leinster,  and  would  not  &il  to  snow  his  resentment  by  deaertinr 
their  cause.  The  nuncio  was  made  sensible  of  this  risk  and  yielded; 
but  gnttifiod  liiB  preference  by  giving  9000  dollars  to  O'Neile,  while 
he  only  gave  £150  to  Preston.  Both  these  generals  drew  toward*  the 
metropolis.  On  the  way  many  incidents  took  place,  which  strongly 
excitM  their  seme  of  rivalry,  and  for  a  time  it  was  a  matter  undecided 
whedier  they  should  attack  each  other  or  join  their  arms  in  the  com- 
mon cause. 

Many  circumstances  which  we  shall  have  to  state  in  detail  in  our 
memoir  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  were  at  the  same  time  occurring  to 
prevent  this  enterprise  against  Dublin  from  being  carried  to  any 
issue.  We  shall  here,  therefore,  relate  so  much  as  more  immediately 
appertains  to  the  rebel  camps.  Owen  O'Neile  on  his  march  to  Dublin 
took  many  towns  and  places  of  strength  in  the  Queen's  county:  but 
conducted  >iiinMilf  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  resentment  of  the 
Ijcinster  gentry.  In  consequence,  they  rose  in  arms,  and  joined  the 
ranks  of  ma  rival  Preston,  who  was  generally  known  to  have  a  strong 
leaning  to  the  king  and  tiie  duke  of  Ormonde,  and  a  decided  hatred 
to  Owen  O'Neile,  who  both  hated  and  despised  him  in  return.  It 
then  was  for  some  days  discussed,  between  Preston  and  his  friends, 
whether  he  might  not  have  a  good  chance  of  defeating  his  rival  in  the 
field.  He  even  entered  on  a  treaty  with  lord  Digby,  and  ofiered,  if 
he  "might  hare  reasonable  security  for  his  religion,"*  that  he 
wonld  obey  the  marquess  of  Ormonde,  and  join  his  forces  aeainit 
O'NeUe. 

While  this  treaty  was  under  discussion,  the  two  armies  were  ad- 
vaacmg  toward  Dublin.  On  the  9th  November  Preston  reached 
Lucan,  and  on  the  1 1th  Owen  O'Neile  arrived  with  the  nuncio.  The 
two  generals  thus  brought  together,  present  a  combination  not  unsuited 
for  Uie  purposes  of  romance  :  their  separate  views,  their  opposite 
characters,  their  mutual  hate,  and  their  common  cause  and  position, 
offer  the  varied  threads  of  moral  and  incidental  interest,  which  admit 
of  being  pursued  and  interwoven  into  a  many-coloured  web  of  inci- 
dent and  passion.  The  nuncio  Rinuncini,  with  all  the  strong  lines 
of  national  temperament — the  part  he  had  to  act — the  character  in 
which  he  stood ;  ambitious,  lealous,  crafty,  shallow,  over-reaching  and 
deceived,  confident  in  his  real  ignorance  of  those  he  had  to  deal  with, 
and  deceived  by  every  surrounding  indication  amongst  a  people  he 
could  not  understand,  yet,  not  without  reason,  looking  with  contempt 
on  their  ignorance  and  barbarism — affords  a  figure  not  unsuited  for  the 
foreground,  and  for  striking  contrast  and  deep  shadow  of  plot,  scene, 
or  group.  The  combinations  of  moral  fiction  are  but  faithful  to 
reality:  the  difference  is  little  more  than  that  between  the  nnrecorded 
incidente  which  pass  away  only  to  be  remembered  by  the  actoi-s,  and 
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thoM  which  ore  bronght  befhre  the  eje  of  the  world:  and  ronuaee 
itself  when  true  to  nature,  is  no  more  than  the  resalt  of  inffldenti 
which  are  always  occnrrina^.  The  two  Irish  leaden  who  then  occu- 
pied the  town  of  Lucan,  doubt^l  whether  the;  were  to  attack  each 
other  in  the  mutual  and  hloody  strife  for  pre-eminence,  or  march 
together  in  a  common  cause,  about  which  neither  of  them  cared,  were 
w^hcd  br  the  Italian  with  an  anxious  and  apprehensive  eTe.  Seeing 
the  mutual  temper  which  thej  took  little  pains  to  disguise,  he  laboured 
to  reconcile  Uiem,  and  to  infuse  a  common  spirit  for  the  Mrrice  which 
he  onlf  looked  upon  as  the  prime  objeot  of  regard.  "  O'Neile,"  sajs 
Carte,  "  was  a  man  of  few  words,  phlegmatic  in  his  proceedings,  an 
admirable  concealer  of  his  own  tendmeots,  and  very  jealous  of  the 
designs  of  others.  Preston  was  very  choleric,  and  so  nnguarded  in 
his  passion,  that  he  openly  declared  aR  hit  resentments,  and  broke  ont 
even  in  councils  of  war,  into  raah  expressions  of  which  he  had  fre- 
quently cause  to  repeat."'  To  reconcile  these  jarring  opposites,  was 
too  muth  for  the  oraft  of  Rinuncini,  and  the  danger  from  ueir  dissen 
sion  seemed  so  great,  that  he  saw  no  bettor  reaoorce  against  the  con- 
sequence than  to  imprisoa  Preeton.  But  this  was  opposed  by  the 
secret  council  which  he  brought  together  to  advise  with  on  the  ques- 
tion: thev  thought  that  by  such  an  act,  the  province  of  Leinster  would 
be  oSeaaeA,  and  that  the  armj  of  Preston  also  would  be  likely  to 
become  outrageous  in  their  resentment.  While  this  matter  was  under 
discussion,  O'Neile  was  himself  in  a  state  of  no  small  apprehension, 
from  the  suspected  designs  of  Preston,  whose  heat  of  temper  made  it 
more  to  be  feared,  that  ne  might  adopt  some  decided  step.  Prestoii 
was  no  less  distrustful  of  the  dark  and  brooding  enmity  of  O'Neile  [ 
and  thus  while  Rinuncini  was  labouring  to  reconcile  them,  tiiey  took 
more  pains  to  guard  against  each  others'  designs,  than  to  adopt  means 
of  offence  or  defence  against  the  enemy.  In  this  interval  was  anxiously 
discussed  the  lord-lieutenant's  proposals  for  a  peace,  mode  throu^  the 
earl  of  Clanricarde,  who  came  forward  at  ^e  desire  of  Preston.  He 
offered  a  repeal  of  all  penalties  against  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Rome-,  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  possession  of  churches, 
until  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  made  known  in  a  general  settle- 
ment; that  these  articles  should  he  confirmed bythe  queen  and  prince 
and  guaranteed  by  the  king  of  France.  These  terms  fell  far  short  of 
the  aims  of  Rinuncini,  and  were  equally  unsatisfactory,  though  for 
different  reasons  to  Oiven  O'Neile.  The  nuncio  desired  nothing 
short  of  the  complete  subjection,  temporal  and  aplritual,  of  the  island 
to  his  master;  Owen  desired  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  acquisition 
of  the  estates  of  the  O'Neilea  of  Tyrone. 

This  anxious  and  manifold  game  of  diplomacy,  discussion,  and 
nudermining,  continued  &om  the  Uth  to  the  16th.  On  this  day  they 
were  met  in  council,  and  the  debate  ran  high,  when  a  messenger  came 
to  the  door  and  told  them,  that  the  English  forces  were  landed  and 
received  into  Dublin.^  The  thread  of  argument  was  cut  short,  and 
the  cobweb  of  intrigue  broken,  by  a  sentence — fear,  and  hate,  and 
design,  and  ambition,  stood  paralyzed  by  the  unexpected  intelligence. 

*  Otrte'i  OmoDde.  page  b99.  t  Carta'*  Ormoade. 
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An  initaat  of  ailence  followed,  in  which  it  ia  probable  »3l  looked  at 
o>eh  other,  and  each  omiidered  what  wni  brat  for  himHlt  Owen 
(yNeile  ■tarted  «i  h!a  feet  and  Mt  the  room — hit  example  wma  fol- 
lowed bj  Preston,  and  in  the  ooorae  of  one  minute  from  the  mesaenger'i 
appearance,  the  room  waa  emptj. 

Owen  O'Neile  oalled  together  hia  troops  b;  a  oaonon  ahot,  and  put 
tham  in  motion,  they  crosied  the  LifFej  at  Leixlip,  on  a  bridge  hasUlr 
pnt  tMether  &om  the  timber  of  hoiues,  and  marched  thron^h  Meath 
mto  the  Qneen'a  oonn^.  The  nnncio  returned  to  Kilkonnj.  Pre>- 
ttm  aigned  a  peace  for  himaelf ;  but  acted  ao  incotuiitentlj,  that  it  waa 
hard  to  aaj  to  which  aide  he  belonged.  O'Neile  had  now  maaj  dia- 
admitaget  to  encounter.  Beaidee  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  firom 
the  junction  of  hia  enemy  PretMn,  with  the  king'fl  party,  he  had 
damped  considerably  the  teal  of  many  of  hia  own  confederates,  by  the 
am^^ance  of  his  bearing,  and  by  the  exorbitant  pretensions  which  had 
latterly  begun  to  display  themselTes.  His  cl&ima  to  the  dignity  and 
eatates  of  £e  O'Neiles  were  offemive  to  Sir  Phelim,  aa  well  as  to  Alex- 
ander Haodonell,  whose  regiments  were  ready  to  desert.*  The  nuncio 
too  waa  himself  beginuing  to  entertain  feara  of  the  rast  and  inordinato 
pretAuions  of  hia  niTourito  general;  while  generally  the  character  of 
the  native  Ulster  men,  by  whom  he  was  supported,  was  auch  as  to  convey 
saspioion  and  fear  into  the  breast  of  eTerr  one  of  English  descent.  It 
b^an  to  be  fiilly  ooauirehended,  that  while  religious  creeds  were  made 
the  [wetext  and  the  bbnd,  the  main  object  of  the  lower  classes  engaged 
inrebellion,  as  well  as  of  their  leaders,  was  a  war  of  the  Irish  agiuiut  the 
English,  and  that  plunder  was  its  real  and  main  objecL  Above  all 
the  growing  sense  of  his  charaoter  and  known  deugna  had  made 
O'Neileanobject  of  terror  to  the  gentry  of  every  party:  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  several  counties  of  Leinster,  where  he  was  thorooghly  feared 
and  disliked;  and  the  nuncio  waa  with  diffictd^  enabled  to  keep  Kil- 
kenny from  his  grasp. 

The  assembly  convened  in  Kilkenny,  to  treat  upon  the  conditions 
of  peace,  met  in  the  beginning  of  164T-  We  shall  not  need  to  enter 
here  upon  the  questions  which  they  entertained,  or  the  terms  which 
they  generally  agreed  upon.  The  result  was  the  rejection  of  the 
peace:  and  the  marquess  findiog  all  his  efforts  Mistraled,  came  at 
length  to  the  decision,  to  give  up  the  further  management  of  the  king- 
dom into  the  bands  of  the  £nglish  parliament,  as  the  last  hope  for  the 
safety  of  the  protestants  and  of  the  upper  classes.  A  treaty  with  par- 
liament was  the  consequenoei  during  which  the  national  aesembly  were 
awed  into  a  more  conceding  temper,  both  t»  their  apprehension  of  the 
consequences  of  such  a  result,  and  also  by  a  formidable  demonstration  of 
force,  under  their  enemy  lord  Inchiqnin,  in  Munater.  Thug  influenced 
they  renewed  their  treaty  with  Ormonde,  whom  they  aSered  to  join 
agtunst  the  parliament— -but  added,  that  they  should  insist  upon  the 
terms  already  proposed  in  the  late  assembly.  To  guard  against  the 
danger  of  any  movement  of  lord  Inchiquin,  they  were  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  Preston,  as  Owen  OVeile  had  now  thrown  off  all  autho- 
rity, and  come  to  the  resolution  of  adopting  do  eanae  but  hia  own. 
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The  truth  if  probaMyi  that  he  had  fbond  the  reeonroea  of  the  nnnoio 
begitmlng  to  ran  dry:  and  though  he  still  foimd  an  object  in  calling* 
hia  armj  the  "  Pope's  arm j,"  he  kept  an  exclnsire  eye  to  the  one  point, 
of  itreng^ening  himself,  and  mMnt<uning  his  foreea  hy  the  moat 
■hameless  pinnder. 

On  the  2Bth  July,  1647,  the  marqueM  of  Ormonde  having  oonolud- 
ed  his  treaty  with  ihe  parliameDt,  left  the  Ungdom.  The  siqireme 
council  had  transEerred  Uieir  sittings  to  Clonmel,  the  forces  under  their 
authority  were  placed  onder  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Antrim,  and 
vere  in  a  state  of  disunion  not  to  be  suppressed  by  the  terrors  of  lord 
Inohiquin,  who  was  in  the  mean  time  wasting  the  country.  An  in* 
trigue  of  the  earl  of  Antrim,  to  set  aside  lord  Muskerry  &om  his  share 
in  the  command,  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  Utter,  and  lord  Anbim 
was  (to  the  nuncio's  great  Texation,)  himself  deprived  of  the  command, 
which  was  (^ven  to  his  rival.  This  army  and  the  gentir  of  Huniter 
become  at  the  same  time  so  much  alarmed  by  the  conduct  of  Owen 
O'Neile,  that  they  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  council,  in  which 
they  expressed  themselves  strongly,  affording  dear  ideas,  at  least,  of 
the  nature  of  the  fears  which  he  excited ;  for  this  reason  we  here  give 
the  passage  extracted  from  tliis  remonstrance  by  Carte.  They  re- 
presented "  that  he  aimed  at  the  abaolnte  command  of  aU  Ireland ; 
that  he  had  his  partisans  in  all  the  provinces  ;  that  he  hod  levied  a 
vast  army  above  the  kingdom's  force,  to  execute  hia  ambitious  views  t 
that  he  hod  obeyed  no  orders,  either  of  the  assembly  or  council,  but 
what  he  pleased;  that  he  had  slighted  their  commands,  particularly  in 
the  ofioir  of  Athlone,  and  in  several  other  instances  i  that  Teranee 
O'Bryen  was,  under  pretence  of  his  authority,  actually  raising  foreea 
in  breach  of  the  express  orders  of  the  council,  and  others  were  doing 
the  like  in  other  places ;  that  since  the  tumult  at  Clonmel,  messengers 
had  been  sent  by  those  who  made  it,  to  invite  him  and  his  army  to 
their  assistance  ;  that  his  forces  acted  as  enemies,  interrupting  hua- 
bandry,  plundering  aU  before  them,  and  leaving  nothing  buiind  them 
but  desolation  and  ouaery ;  that  Kilkenny  and  the  nei^bouring 
counties  had  been  ruined  by  the  incursions  of  his  forces,  who  gave  out 
terrible  threats  of  extirpating  the  English  Irish;  and  their  clergy 
(whose  army  they  boasted  themselves  to  be,)  talked  after  the  same 
manner ;  that  having  complained  to  the  nuncio  of  the  fnors,  who  to 
pave  the  way  for  O'Neile  and  his  partisans  to  be  masters  of  the  king 
dom,  had  sowed  discontent  and  section  in  the  army,  and  thrown  un- 
just and  groundless  suspicions  and  scandals  upon  the  designs  and 
actions  of  well-affected  persons,  no  punishment  hod  yet  been  inflicted, 
nor  any  mark  of  ignominy  put  upon  them  to  deter  others  from  the 
like  licentiousness."*  On  tois  occasion,  the  gentry  of  Munster  de- 
clared that  while  they  adhered  firmly  to  their  church,  yet  that  they 
would  prefer  joining  Ormonde,  Oanricarde,  or  the  Grand  Turk,|  to 
the  riak  of  being  plundered  and  oppressed  by  O'Neile  and  his  army. 
Under  this  apprehension,  they  entreated  that  their  province  should  be 
put  into  a  state  of  defence  againat  the  intrusion  of  uiat  army,  and  that 
O'Neile  should  be  strictly  enjoined  not  to  enter  on  its  confines,  and 
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decUrwl  ft  rebel  if  he  Bhonld  diwibey  the  injunction.  They  were  with 
(onu  difGcnlty  appeued  hj  the  oounciL 

In  the  provinoe  of  Leuuter,  the  ume  terror  of  O'Neile  existed. 
Hia  chuaater  which  had  developed  iteelf  under  the  influence  of  ^row- 
ing  ambition,  and  in  the  use  of  eril  means  for  evil  ends,  wmi  beginning 
to  be  felt ;  his  nrtues  were  loit  to  public  apprehension,  in  the  olond  of 
atrooitj  which  mrroimded  hii  motions ;  his  objects  were  miaonderstood 
and  his  infirmities  tggrtkv$iad.  He  held  Leinster  with  12,000  foot 
and  1 200  cavalrj,  a  numerous  band  of  robbers  and  murderer*  of  ertrj 
class,  and  tbere  was  a  strong  apprehension  that  he  would  be  joined  1^ 
the  septs  in  Wexford  and  Wicklow.  Agiainst  this  fear,  the  great 
seoority  to  which  alt  ejes  in  the  province  of  Leinster  had  turned  was  the 
wisdom,  influence,  and  active  efiiciencj  of  Ormonde,  and  his  departure 
occasioned  the  most  general  and  anzioos  alarm  in  evei^  quarter. 

While  thus  fomidablj  encountered  bjr  the  aospicions  and  com- 
plaints of  his  nominal  confederates,  Owen,  whom  they  had  a  little 
before  nominated  to  the  command  of  Connaught,  followed,  at  leisure 
and  in  entire  indifierenc«^  hia  own  objects.  He  bad  the  satisbotion  in 
August  to  learn  of  a  decisive  defeat  sustained  by  his  enemy  and  rival 
Preston,  from  the  parliamentary  commander,  colonel  Jones,  and 
laughed  in  his  exultation,  at  the  folly  of  Preston  in  exposing  himself 
to  such  a  risk.  To  add  to  his  satis&ction,  he  was  farther  strmigth- 
ened  by  2000  men  from  bis  rival's  army,  sent  him  by  the  direction 
of  the  oouncil  with  their  order,  (or  we  should  presume  entreat^,) 
that  he  would  march  &om  Connanght  to  their  protection. 

The  council,  though  then  chiefly  filled  with  adherents  of  Rinuncinii 
was  strongly  influenced  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  act  In  crp- 
position  to  hia  desires ;  by  this,  the  tiee  between  him  and  O'Neue 
were  for  a  moment  restored,  thouj^  Owen  was  an  object  of  fear  and 
dislike  to  most  of  the  confederates.  The  incident  here  chiefly  adverted 
to,  ia  mentioned  by  Carte:  a  book  entitled,  "  Diiputalio  Apidogetiea, 
d»jurt  rtgni  H&emia  pro  CathoUdt  BiAemU  Advermi  BareticM 
Aaglot,"  had  been  published  in  Portugal,  by  Cornelius  Mahony,  an 
Iri^  Jesuit,  and  widely  circulated  through  Ir^and.  Its  design  and  the 
effect  it  waa  adapted  to  produce,  may  be  estimated  from  an  extract  in 
which  the  aubiect  of  the  argument  ia  stated,  "  That  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land never  had  any  right  to  Ireland)  Chat  supposing  they  once  had,  they 
had  forfeited  it  by  turning  heretics,  and  not  obserringthe  condition  of 
pope  Adrian's  grant;  that  the  old  Irish  natives  might  by  force  of  arms 
recover  the  landa  and  goods  taken  from  their  ancestors  upon  the  con- 
quest by  usurpers  of  English  or  other  foreign  extraction ;  that  they 
should  kill  not  only  all  the  protestants,  but  aU  the  Roman  catholics 
in  Ireland  that  stood  For  the  crown  of  England,  choose  an  Irish  native 
for  their  king,  and  throw  off  at  once  the  yoke  both  of  heretics  and 
foreigners."*  This  book  was  supported  by  the  nuncio,  and  very 
generally  understood  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  lower  classes  upon  Owen 
O'Neile,  as  the  most  likely  object  of  election  to  the  crown.  But  it  was 
so  directly  oppoted  to  the  principles  recogaised  in  the  oath  of  the  con- 
foderates,  as  well  as  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  all  but  the  merest 
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nbble,  (yet  not  mnolt  mboTe  the  lowett  point  of  bkrbarim,)  that  the 
conduct  of  the  ooofenlerates  oould  not  be  leu  dian  deoiiiTe,  and  thej 
tondemned  the  book  to  be  burned  b;^  the  haogmui  in  Kilkenny.  This, 
with  nunv  such  incidents,  gave  ft  strong  turn  to  the  mom  of  thia 
party,  and  with  the  imprsssion  already  mode  by  the  ffeoeral  oondvet 
of  O'Neile,  together  with  the  deolorationi  of  hie  frienoa  and  laroaren, 
hod  much  efiect  in  rendering  them  the  more  oooeaaible  to  propooala 

Agunst  thia  bronrable  diapoaitioo,  the  nuncio  exerted  all  hi*  in- 
fluence and  authority,  and  he  waa  certainly  not  wantin;g  to  himaelf  in  the 
employment  of  such  means  aa  remained  in  hia  poaaeaaion.  Hia  pecuni- 
ary reeouroea  had  been  entirolydrained,  but  his  natiTC  audacity  and  eroft 
were  not  eshauated,  and  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  preponderance  in 
oouncil  by  the  creation  of  ten  new  biahopa;  the  council  objected  that 
they  had  not  been  conaecnited,  and  the  nuncio  propoaed  to  conaeorate 
them,  but  fearful  that  thia  might  not  be  i4)prOTed  of  in  Romot  he  oon- 
teated  himself  with  sending  them  to  take  their  aeats  as  spiritual  peera, 
and  thus  obtuited  a  formidable  acceation  to  hia  party. 

The  diacusaion  of  the  peace  waa  continued,  and  while  the  nniMio 
and  the  friends  of  O'Neile  were  violent  in  their  oppoaitioo,  the  strong 
majority  waa  in  ita  favour.  An  amuaing  effort  waa  made  to  turn  the 
odds  upon  thia  queat^n,  by  claiming  for  nine  Ulster  delegatea  the 
partisans  of  O'Neile,  sixty-three  votes,  on  the  ground  that  thia  waa 
the  number  necessaiy  to  repreaent  Ulater,  while  on  account  of  the 
war,  nine  only  could  be  found  to  attend ; — a  curioua  oversight  and  not 
unlike  that  amuaing  species  of  Irish  humour  which  bos  by  a  commoa 
error  been  stigmstised  by  the  name  of  blunder.  The  scheme  waa  mi' 
succeeaful,  and  the  only  obatocle  recognised  by  the  aasembly  was  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  want  of  any  autboriced  party  to  treat  with.  The 
council  agreed  that  peace  alone  oould  aave  the  country  from  ruin,  and 
it  was  at  laat  decided  to  send  agents  to  France,  Spun,  and  Roma 
Into  the  particulars  of  thia  miaaion,  it  ia  not  necessary  to  enter :  all 
the  parties  bad  their  private  objects,  and  were  prepared  with  their 
oatenaible  commiasions ;  their  journey  was  to  little  purpose.  But  the 
nuncio  still  contiimed  the  most  strenuous  and  unremitting  efforts  to 
suppress  or  neutralize  every  proceeding  which  had  for  ita  object  any 
treaty  of  peace  unless  on  the  terms  propoaed  by  himself,  and  in  his 
eagerness  to  attain  the  object  of  his  ultimate  ambition,  the  cardinal's 
bat,  he  continually  preased  beyond  the  line  of  diacretion  strictly 
marked  out  in  bis  insbuctiona,  so  that  his  chance  of  auocesa  was  by  no 
means  improring  in  either  respect  Without  gunmg  the  approb^on 
of  the  pope,  he  waa  daily  losing  the  reapect  of  hia  own  party;  the 
court  of  Rome  deairoua  to  avoid  embroiling  itself  with  the  other 
courts  of  Europe,  disapproved  of  the  indiscreet  expoaiticm  of  ita  policy 
thus  o&brded  on  ao  public  a  stage,  and  would  have  recalled  their  nuncio 
long  beforot  but  for  the  violent  miarepreaentationa  which  led  them  to 
overrate  die  prospecta  of  ultimate  success.  The  Irish  nobles,  gentnr, 
priests  and  prelates,  were,  with  the  exceptions  always  to  be  found  in 
large  constituent  bodies,  all  senuble  of  the  folly,  ignorance  and  danger 
of  iiis  counsels,  and  of  the  entire  futility  of  his  hopes.  The  council 
was  beginning  t«  meet  his  remonstrances  with  indifference,  and  when 
be  failed  in  his  efforts  to  induce  that  body  to  declare  against  the  Ces- 
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Mtion  vhi«h  he  wu  so  anxious  to  break,  m  the  Uet  hope  of  prerent- 
ing  the  coaclnsion  of  petice,  he  stole  ont  ttf  tlie  town  to  jojn  O'Neile 
at  Mafjborough. 

The  oonncil  sent  messengers  to  invite  hiro  back,  and  with  ar.  ufier 
which  it  is  difficult  to  regard  as  sincere,  thej  propoaed  to  break  off 
the  treat;  and  invest  Dablin,  if  he  would  send  them  £20,000 ;  while 
they  most  hare  been  aware  that  he  was  bankrupt  in  resources  long 
(ince,  and  had  already  gone  to  the  extent  of  his  credit  bj  large  and 
frequent  loans.  But  it  is  also  evident  that  his  conjunction  with  Owen 
(VNeile  was  the  most  mischieTons  proceeding  that  at  the  moment 
could  well  be  conceived,  and  mnst  have  excited  their  nUnost  appre- 
hension. The  nuncio,  with  the  pertinacity  of  his  character  reijied, 
"  that  the  generals  of  the  Leinster  and  Monster  armies  should  be 
displaced ;  that  the  Ulster  army  should  be  regularly  pud,  and 
assigned  good  quarters ;  that  the  clergy  and  their  adHerents  in  Munster 
should  have  satisfaction  given  then  as  to  the  civil  government;  that 
all  governors  and  military  offioers  should  take  an  oath,  neither. to 
move,  do,  or  sigree  to  any  thing  that  might  be  deemed  to  their  preju- 
dice, without  leave  from  the  clergy;  and  that  the  council  should  swear 
thev  would  not  suffer  any  peaoe  to  be  made,  but  anch  an  one  as  agreed 
with  the  instructions  givtn  to  the  agents  sent  to  Rome."  Onreceivinr 
this  message,  the  council  saw  the  inutility  of  temporiiing  Airtberi  and 
signed  a  confirmation  of  the  Oessation  to  be  olnerved  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  nuncio  had  recourse  to  his  usual  methods,  and  when  his  decla- 
ration agunst  their  proceedings  were  taken  down,  and  the  prelates 
tJiemselves  resisted  his  menaces  and  entreaties,  he  brought  together  the 
titulars  of  Ross,  Cork,  and  Down,  who  still  adhered  to  him,  and 
launched  an  excom  munioatioa  agtunst  all  persons,  and  an  interdict 
against  the  towns  which  should  receive  the  Oessation.  The  council 
appealed  from  his  censures,  and  were  joined  bv  two  archbishops, 
twelve  bishops,  and  all  the  secular  clergy  in  their  dioceses.  They 
were  even  supported  by  the  whole  orders  of  Jesuits  and  Carmelites, 
and  considerable  numbers  of  other  orders  in  the  province.  On  the 
former  occasion  already  related,  he  had  been  as  zealously  joined  by 
the  clergy  of  his  persuasion,  as  he  was  now  firmly  and  unanimously 
reusted;  these  persons,  zealous  for  the  interests  of  their  order  but 
ciear-sighted  and  humane,  had  begun  to  see  the  folly  of  their  blind 
and  hot-headed  leader,  the  hopelessness  of  the  cause,  and  the  mischief 
of  its  farther  present  prosecution.  These  defections  might  have  made 
a  wiser  and  cooler  headed  man  sensible  that  he  had  gone  too  far;  but 
the  nimcio  was  little  accessible  to  the  warning  of  circumstances,  and 
insensible  to  all  considerations  but  those  of  ambition,  pride,  and  re- 
sentment which  engrossed  his  heart.  The  difficulties  of  his  position 
were  daily  increasing — his  coffer  was  empty,  the  Spanish  agent  was 
suing  him  for  100,000  crowns  taken  by  his  ship  firom  a  Spamsh  vessel 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  under  the  pretext  of  its  being  Engluh  property, 
instead  of  which  it  was  sent  fay  the  Spanish  court  lor  the  payment  of 
the  army  in  Flanders.  The  leaders  also  of  troops  in  the  interest  of 
die  confederates  had  provided  against  excommunication,  by  the  pre- 
caution of  collecting  uose  who  were  indifferent  about  it. 

Under  these  circumstancas,  O'Neile  retired  into  Connanj^t,  and 
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thenoe  to  Ulster,  to  collect  hia  meiii  and  recruit  thmr  Doiubere.  He 
had  been  abwidoned  by  Sir  Pbelim,  hj  lords  Ives^  and  Alexander 
Macdonell,  and  now  tamed  oat  of  his  way  to  attack  them  in  Birr 
which  tbej  garrisoned.  But  general  Preston  marched  against  him, 
on  which  ne  raised  the  siege  and  retired.  The  nuncio  meanwhile, 
endearoured  to  effect  in  Connangbt  those  purposes  which  had  so 
entirely  biled  in  the  prOTinces  of  Munster  and  Leioster.  Here  too 
he  was  doomed  to  be  signally  dis^ipointed;  for,  though  joined  evenr- 
wbere  by  the  populacoi  who  were  (as  they  erer  are)  actuated  by  the 
lore  of  change  and  of  tomult,  the  olergy  manifested  no  disposition  to 
enter  into  his  views.  He  summoned  them  to  a  meeting  m  Galway, 
bnt  a  prohibition  from  the  council  was  enough  to  prevent  a  compli- 
ance; ne  was  openly  opposed  by  the  titular  bisbop  of  Tnam:  aod  the 
marquess  of  Claoricarde,  after  remonstrating  with  him  on  the  vanity  and 
wickedness  of  the  headlong  course  he  pursued,  regularly  besieged  him 
in  Galway,  where  be  had  as  usual  made  a  strong  but  low  party  amone^ 
those  on  whom  his  misrepresentations  could  impose ;  but  thus  besiege^ 
the  Galway  citiEens  soon  came  to  a  just  understanding  of  titis  vain 
man,  and  consented  to  renounce  him  and  proclum  the  Cessation.  The 
nuncio  thus  foiled  by  Clanricarde,  -met  also  with  a  firesh  proof  of  the 
contempt  into  which  he  was  fallen  among  the  confederacy ;  his  Galway 
declaration,  to  which  he  had  in  rain  solicited  the  consent  of  the  clergy, 
was  condemned  as  "wicked,  malicious,  and  tnutorcns,  repugnant  to 
all  laws,  buman  and  dirine,  and  tending  to  the  utter  suDTersion  of 
government  both  in  cboreh  and  state."  At  the  same  time,  they  publicly 
proclaimed  Owen  O'Neile  a  trutor,  and  set  a  price  on  his  head. 

Notwithstanding  these  unfaTOurable  changes,  Owen  O'Neile  was 
still  as  strong  as  ever,  nor  could  the  nuncio  be  alb^^ether  deprived  of 
hope,  while  supported  by  so  powerful  an  adherent.  Making  a  truce 
with  Jones  and  the  Scots,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  families  of  his 
soldiers  in  the  north  and  west,  he  was  thus  enabled  to  march  into 
Leinster;  there  he  hoped  to  regtun  the  ascendance  which  had  been 
wrested  &om  his  grasp,  and  to  snbdue  or  crush  the  council  of  Kil- 
kenny. It  was  his  design  to  surprise  Kilkenny,  and  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  in  that  city,  to  beta«y  it  on  bis  appearance,  bat  the  letters 
between  the  psrUes  were  intercepted.  Thus  disappointed,  Owen 
satisfied  his  resentment  by  wasting  the  lands  of  lord  Mountgarret, 
and  being  invited  into  Thomond,  be  took  the  castle  of  Nenagh,  and 
surprised  Banagber.  From  this  he  besieged  Athy,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  Preston  forced  him  to  retire.  The  places  he  had  taken  were 
recovered  by  the  earl  of  Incbiquin,  and  having  encamped  at  a  pass  in 
Ballagfanon,  ("  since  called  Owen  Roe's  pass"),*  to  cut  off  the  provi- 
sions &om  Inchiquin's  camp;  the  two  armies  lay  for  a  fortnight  in 
sight  of  each  other,  and  Owen  narrowly  escaped  a  defeat,  on  wbiclt 
he  stole  away  in  the  night  and  left  an  empty  camp  to  his  enemies. 

We  bare  in  this  memoir  hitherto  endeavoured  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  events  munly  afiecting  the  fortunes  of  Owen  O'NeilOi 
and  of  the  nuncio  Rinoncini,  with  whom  he  was  tbrougboat  connected, 
Con«dering  that  thus  we  should  take  the  most  ^propriato  o 
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o&r  » toon  distinct  recount  of  a  person  so  conspicnous  for  tlie  part 
he  acted  in  tliij  erentful  juncture.  The  union  between  these  two 
rema^able  persons  was  now  approaching'  its  close.  Tlie  marqtMsa  of 
Ormonde  at  last  returned  once  more  to  IreUodt  t«  nr^  forwwd  the 
treat;  for  peace,  and  it  was  concluded  on  January  17th,  1649>  The 
death  of  the  Icing  was  followed  by  the  proclamation  of  his  son,  throng 
all  the  towns  in  Ireland ;  and  Rinnncini,  who  had  exhausted  all 
his  resources  and  all  his  arts,  and  still  lingered  hoping  against  hope, 
and  though  defsated  still  returning  to  the  Tain  trial — at  last  began  in 
these  decisire  events  to  perceive  the  inutility  of  a  further  strugKle 
against  the  stnMig  current,  and  resolved  to  depart  until  he  should  be 
enabled  to  enter  the  field  with  firesh  resources  and  increased  authority. 
Leaving  his  last  instructions  to  Owen  O'Neile  to  be  firm  and  CshUut, 
and  to  uold  out  for  the  Pope  till  his  return,  he  embsrkod  in  his  own 
ship  in  Cralway,  aid  on  the  2d  March  landed  in  Normandy. 

The  histon  of  O'Neile  may  now  be  briefly  pursued  to  its  i 
tion.  Only  desirous  to  preserve  the  armed  posture  on  which  all  his 
prospects  were  dependent,  and  ready  to  join  with  all  parties  whose 
views  tended  to  war,  and  might  sustain  liis  military  importance,  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  Jones  the  general  of  tlie  independents ;  and  by 
this  step,  contrived  to  preserve  his  affairs  for  some  time,  and  to  main- 
tain a  large  body  of  men  at  the  expense  of  the  parliamentary  seneraL 
Id  this  position  he  was  courted  by  both  parties,  and  in  turn  listened 
and  consented  to  each.  Owen  continued  for  some  time  to  co-operate 
with  the  parliamentary  generals;  but  afW  having  performed  consid- 
erable services  in  the  north,  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was  held  in 
Mmtempt  by  his  new  allies,  who  purchased  his  assistance  from  necea- 
sity  alone.  In  consideration  of  2000  cows,  he  rused  the  siege  of 
L«HidQuderry,  where  Coote,  who  held  that  city  for  the  parlitiment,  was 
besieged.*  The  alliance  between  these  leaders  and  their  Irish  mer- 
cenary  was  explicitly  censured  by  the  parliament,  which  refused  to 
confinn  the  articles  of  their  treaty  with  him.  He  was  compelled  to 
retire,  and  presently  received  proposals  from  the  marqness  of  Ormonde, 
to  declare  for  the  king ;  he  consented,  and  soon  after  came  to  an 
agreement  to  act  with  that  nobleman  agtunst  his  late  ungrateful 
patrons. 

So  early  as  Februarjr  20th,  1649,  letters  of  credence  had  been 
signed  by  him,  by  the  bishop  of  Ctogher,  and  by  general  Farrel,  em- 
powering F.  Nugent,  a  cumchin,  to  assure  the  king  of  his  submis- 
sion upon  the  condition  of  their  being  included  in  the  act  of  oblivion, 
of  enjoying  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  O'Neile's  commanding  an 
army  under  his  majesty's  authority,  provided  for  ii 
as  the  rest  of  bis  majesty's  forces,  and  l>eing  advai 
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of  an  earl.f     So  far  he  was  at  length  seeminely  in  view  of  the  mtun 
object  of  all  his  labours.     In  the  mean  time,  nis  engagement  with  the 


parliamentary  leaders  had  taken  place ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  affront, 

nere  mentioned,  exposed  the  vi    ' 

pendents,  that  he  returned  to  i  ^      _ 

have  perceived  to  be  the  weaker.     On  the  12th  October,  he  signed 


pendents,  that  he  returned  to  a  puty  which  his  natural  sagacity  must 
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Articles  with  Onnondej  by  which  he  engaged  to  bring  an  armj  to  bii 


His  death  Hred  him  from  a  sad  and  r^id  rerena,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability from  a  disgraceful  end.  From  the  parliamentary  leaders  who 
were  so  soon  to  change  the  current  of  events,  he  could  not  even  expect 
the  poor  compromise  of  being  allowed  to  live.  His  character  seems 
M  have  been  vastlj  overrated  bj  his  countrymen  :  nor  have  we  been 
enabled  to  find  ground  for  unqiudified  praise  even  on  this  least  qnes- 
tionahle  pretension,  that  of  military  talent.  He  was  assuredly  dis- 
creet and  sagacious;  and  if  he  was  not  &ee  from  the  excitement  of  the 
vindictive  passions,  they  did  not  at  least  carry  him  bo  far  as  in  any 
instance  to  lose  sight  of  interest  or  safety.     Of  any  of  the  hif^er 

Erinciplee  of  acUon,  which  govern  and  digmfy  the  deeds  of  great  men, 
e  was  utterly  devoid  t  a  consistent  and  steady  adoption  of  every 
friendship  and  every  party  which  manifested  the  power  and  will  to 
promote  his  own  personal  ends,  was  the  virtue  of  his  life — a  virtue, 
only  to  be  so  named  in  a  very  enlarged  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  it 
implies  nothing  either  honourable  or  good.  Of  the  sincerity  of  his 
religious  professions  we  cannot  form  any  estimate,  and  must  presume 
them  sincere,  though  his  religion  had  no  power  to  elevate  his  conduct 
he  was  not  less  disinterested  or  less  beneficent  in  the  ends  for  which 
he  acted,  or  the  means  by  which  he  sought  them,  than  his  spiritual 
patron  and  confederate,  the  Abbe  Rinuncini.  If  upon  his  first  ap- 
pearance upon  the  scene  of  Irish  affiurs,  his  character  appears  to  some 
advantage,  this  advantage  is  due  to  contrast  with  those  who  were  less 
UDprinoi[ded,  but  more  rude,  barbarous,  and  violent  than  himself. 
The  habits  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  manners  contracted  in  foreign 
IS  and  courts,  are,  unhappily,  not  inconsistent  with  selfishness, 
Ity,  and  vice  i  but  they  materially  smooth  the  outward  froat  and 
*  '         '        andindelibla  faults  of  h  >         .  .^ 


«  of  those  deep  ana  indelibla  faults  of  human  character.     The 


mps  and  courts,  are,  unhappily,  not  inconsistent  with  selfishness, 
cruelt] 

knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the  fear  of  opinion,  and  the  necessity  of 
being  first  inured  to  any  decided  course  of  evil,  all  tend  to  repress  super- 
fluous outrage  and  retard  the  career  of  crime.  Knowledge,  fortu- 
nately indeed,  though  its  power  is  little  to  **  mend  the  heart,"  has  yet  a 
strong  power  to  repress  tiiose  evil  impulses  of  which  it  can  unfold  the 
consequences  and  point  out  the  disgrace;  yet  such  considerations 
Sfiply  only  with  much  qualification  to  the  actors  of  the  time  actually 
under  review ;  and  when  by  chance  onr  pen  betrays  us  into  such  dis- 
tinctions, we  soon  must  recollect  that  we  are  wandering  from  our 
purpose. 

O'Neile  did  not  live  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  articles  last  mentioned. 
In  the  beginning  of  December,  he  died  at  Cloghater  castle,  in  tiia 
county  of  Cavan. 

Having  brought  our  readers  to  the  development  of  the  second  tot  oi 
*"  '  -  '   "■  '      ■  ■<  ■■    ■  the  conflicting  motives  and  the  singu- 

r  the  various  parties  and  actors  en- 
gaged therein,  we  make  a  brief  pause  to  introduce  another  of  those 
bmilies  which  adorn  the  biographies  of  Ireland,  placing  before  them 
the  third  and  dosing  act,  in  which  one  of  its  members  bore  a  prominent 
part  We  refer  to  those  members  of  the  Boyle  family,  better  known 
in  hiacory  as  lords  Broghill,  earls  of  Orrery  and  earls  of  Cork. 
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RICHAAD  BOTLE,  FIBST  ElBL  OF  COBK. 
jokH  A.  t>.  lJtB6 — DiBD  A.  a.  1S4S. 

AMOSa  the  many  Olustrious  persons,  who  bj  their  valour  or  pru- 
dence laid  the  foundatioiu  of  the  most  noble  families  of  this  countrj, 
pone  can  be  named  more  deaerTin^  of  the  record  of  history  than  the 
first  earl  of  Cork.  By  his  prudence  and  well  directed  sagacity,  he 
showed  the  first  example  of  that  method  of  improTement  which  was 
afterwards  carried  into  more  extended  ^)eratioa  in  the  plantation  of 
Ulster.  Nor  is  posterity  less  indebted  to  bis  name,  for  the  many 
illustrions  warriors,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  whose  namet  are 
among  the  noblest  ornaments  of  their  ^Deration. 

The  family  of  Boyle  is  of  ancient  and  almost  immemorial  antiquity. 
Budget,  wlfo  has  written  their  history,  mentions  that  the  ancestor 
^m  whom  they  are  descended,  was  "Sir  Philip  Boyle,  a  kmght  of 
Arragon,  who  signalized  himself  at  a  tournament,"  in  England,  in  the 
reigq  of  Henry  VI.  Bqt  the  heralds  trace  the  family  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  so  far  back  as  Henry  HI.,  and  as  they  conRrm  their  deduc- 
tioDi  by  the  full  details  of  personal  history,  we  think  it  fair  to  acquieioa 
in  their  account. 

Iq  tfae  reign  of  Henry  VI^  Ludovic  Boyle,  of  Bidney,  in  Herefbrd- 
^ire,  left  two  sons,  John  aod  Roger.  The  second  of  these  left  four 
sons,  of  whom  one,  Michael,  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Waterford,  and 
another,  Roger,  was  father  to  the  illustrious  person  whose  life  we  are 
here  to  relate.  In  the  discharge  uf  this  task,  our  labour  is  lightened 
by  the  existence  of  a  memoir  of  himself,  which  the  earl  has  left.  This 
document  has,  of  course,  found  a  plikoe  in  every  notice  of  the  Boyle 
family;  bnt  we  do  not  for  this  reason  think  it  can  properly  be  omitted. 
It  follows  at  Adl  length  : — "  My  &ther,  Mr  TLoger  Boyle,  was  bom 
in  Herefordshire;  my  mother  Joan  Naylor,  daughter  of  Robert 
Naylor,  of  Canterbury,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  £sq.,  wu  born  there, 
15th  of  October,  15^;  and  my  &ther  and  mother  were  married  in 
Canterbury,  I6th  of  October,  1564;  my  father  died  at  Preston,  near 
Feversham  in  Kent,  24th  March,  157b;  my  mother  never  married 
uain,  but  lived  ten  years  a  widow,  and  theq  departed  this  life  at 
Fereriham,  aforesaid  20th  March,  1586;  and  tbey  are  both  buried 
in  one  grave,  in  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of 
Preston.  In  memory  of  which,  my  deceased  and  worthy  parents,  I 
their  second  son,  have,  in  anno  1629,  erected  a  fair  alabaster  tomb 
over  the  place  where  they  were  buried,  with  an  iron  grate  before  it, 
for  the  better  preservation  thereof. 

"  I  was  bom  tn  the  city  of  Canterbury,  (as  I  find  it  written  by  my 
filler's  own  hand)  3d  October,  1566.  After  the  decease  of  my  father 
and  mother,  I  being  the  second  son  of  a  younger  brother,  having 
been  a  scholar  in  Bennet's  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  student  in  the 
Middle  Templet  tinititg  my  means  nnaUe  to  support  me  to  stodj  the 
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lnws  in  the  Iniu  of  Court,  put  myMlf  into  the  serrice  of  Sir  Richard 
Manwood,  koiKht,  lord  chief  baron  of  her  majeitj'j  court  of  exchequer, 
where  I  aerved  m  one  of  hia  clerks;  and  perceiving  that  mj  emplojr- 
nent  would  sot  ruse  a  fortune,  I  resolved  to  trarel  into  foreign  ^ng- 
domt,  and  to  gain  learning,  knowledge,  and  experience,  abroad  in  tbn 
world.  And  it  pleaied  the  Almightj,  hj  ha  Divine  Providence  tiO  talw 
me  I  may  tay,  juit  «•  it  were  hj  the  hand,  and  t«ad  me  into  Irelamk 
where  I  happuj  arrived  at  Dublin  on  Midsummer  eve,  the  23d  of 
June,  1588. 

"  I  was  married  at  Limerick  t9  Mr*  Joan  Apslej,  oqb  ^f  the  two 
daughters,  aod  co-heir*  of  William  Apilej  of  Limerick,  E^l-t  (one  t^ 
the  council  to  the  firat  preaideat  of  the  prorince  of  Mnniter,)  6th  NoV;, 
1595,  who  brought  me  £500  lands  the  ypar,  which  I  still  enJQj,  i^ 
being  the  hegiqning  and  foundation  of  ipj  fortune;  and  she  died  hJ 
Moyallow,  14th  Dec,  1599,  in  travail  of  her  first  child,  which  ^ 
bom  a  dead  son,  and  both  of  them  were  buried  in  Battevant  church. 

"  When  1  arrived  at  Dublin,  all  my  wealt^  was  then  £27  3b.  iq 
monej  and  two  tolceos,  which  mj  mother  had  fonperlj  given  me,  vie 
a  diamond  ring,  whioh  I  have  ever  since,  and  still  do  wear;  and  ^ 
bracelet  of  gold,  worth  »hant  £10 ;  a  tafietj  doublet,  cut  with  and 
upon  taffetyt  a  pair  of  black  velvet  breeches,  laced;  a  new  hh^n 
fustian  suit  laceu  sod  out  upon  taffetj;  two  cloaks;  competent  lineif 
and  necessaries;  with  mj  rapier  and  dagger.  A^d  23d  of  June,  1632, 
I  have  served  mj  Gifi,  queen  £licabeth,  king  James,  and  ^ing  Charles, 
full  forty-four  yean  in  Ireland,  and  so  long  after  as  it  shall  please 
God  to  enable  me. 

-  When  God  had  blessed  me  with  a  re»sonahle  fortune  and  estate^ 
Sir  Henrj  Wallop,  treasurer  at  war;  Sir  Robert  Gardiner,  chief  jnsr 
tice  of  the  king's  bench ;  Sir  Robert  Dillon,  chief  justice  of  the  com,- 
mon  pleas ;  Sir  Richard  Binghaqi,  chief  commissioner  of  Connaugh^t 
heiag  displeased  for  some  pnrohoses  which  I  had  made  in  the  province^ 
they  all  joined  together,  and  by  their  letters  complajned  against  me  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  expressing,  '  That  I  came  over  4  yoong  man,  without 
any  estate  or  fortune ;  and  that  I  had  made  to  many  purchases,  as  it 
was  not  possible  to  do  it  without  some  foreign  prince's  pune  to  sup- 
ply  me  with  money ;  that  I  had  acquired  dirers  castles  and  abbiee  oa 
the  sea  side,  fit  to  receive  and  entertain  Spaniards ;  that  1  kept  in  ray 
abbies  Iratemities,  end  convents  of  friars  in  their  habits,  who  said 
mass  continually;  and  that  I  was  suspected  in  my  retigion,  with  divert 
other  malicious  su^estions.'  Whereof  having  some  secret  notice,  I 
resolved  to  go  into  Munster,  and  so  into  England  to  justify  myself} 
but  before  I  could  take  shipping,  the  general  rebellion  in  Munster 
broke  forth.  All  my  lands  were  wasted,  as  I  could  not  say  that  I  had 
one  penny  of  certain  revenue  left  me  to  the  unspeakable  danger  and 
hasard  of  my  life ;  yet  God  so  preserved  me,  as  I  recovered  Dingle, 
uid  got  shipping  there,  which  transported  die  to  Bristol,  from  whence 
I  travelled  to  London,  and  betook  myself  to  my  former  chamber  in  the 
middle  temple,  intending  to  renew  my  studies  in  the  laws  till  the  rebel- 
lion was  passed  over. 

*-  Then  Robert,  earl  of  Essex,  was  designed  for  the  govemmentof  this 
kingdom,  unto  wbose  service  I  was  recommended  by  Mr  Anthony 
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BacoD;  whereupon  his  lordabip  verj  nobly  received  me,  and  used  mo 
with  fftvour  And  gr&ce,  in  emplDjing  me  in  aning'  out  his  patent  and 
commiMion  far  the  goTemment  of  Ireland ;  whereof  Sir  Heniy  Wallop 
having  notice  utterly  to  suppreaa  me,  renewed  his  former  complaint 
to  the  queen's  majesty  ag^inet  me ;  whereupon  by  her  majesty's  ipeciol 
directions,  I  was  luddeidy  attacked  and  oonTeved  close  prisoner  io  the 
gate-house;  all  my  papers  seized  and  searched g  and,  although  nothing 
Mtnld  ^pear  to  tny  prejudice,  jret  my  close  constraint  was  continued 
till  the  earl  of  Essex  was  gone  to  Ireland,  and  two  months  afterwardsi 
at  which  time,  with  much  suit,  I  obtained  of  her  sacred  majesty  the 
&Tour  to  be  present  at  my  answers;  where  I  so  fully  answered,  and 
cleared  all  their  objections,  and  delivered  snoh  full  and  evident  jd$ti^- 
cations  of  m;  own  acquittal,  as  it  pleased  the  queen  to  use  these  wordai 
'  Bt  God's  death,  9U  these  are  but  inrentions  gainst  this  young  mat), 
and  all  his  su^rings  are  for  heing  able  to  do  us  service,  and  these 
complaints  urged  ^  forestall  him  therein:  bat  we  find  him  a  man 
fit  to  be  employed  by  ourselves,  and  we  will  employ  him  in  pur  service ; 
and  Wallop  aiid  his  adherents  shall  know  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the 
power  of  any  of  tliem  to  wrong  him,  neither  shall  Wallop  be  our  trea- 
surer any  longer.'  And,  arising  from  council,  gave  oi?der  not  only 
for  my  present  enlargement,  but  also  discharging  all  my  charges  and 
fees  dnring  my  restnunt,  gave  me  her  royal  hand  to  kiss,  which  I  did 
heartily;  humbly  thanking  God  for  that  great  deliverance. 

"  Being  commauded  by  her  majesty  to  attend  at  court,  it  was  not 
many  days  before  her  highness  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  the 
office  of  clerk  of  the  council  of  Munster,'  and  to  commend  me  orer  to 
Sir  Ueorge  Carew  (after  earl  of  Totness),  and  then  lord -president  of 
Munster;  whereupon  I  bought  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  his' ship,  called 
'  the  Pilgrim,'  into  which  I  took  a  freight  of  ammunition  and  'victuals, 
and  came  in  her  myself  by  long  sea,  and  arrived  at  Carrigfbile  in 
Kerry,  where  the  lord-president  and  the  army  were  then  at  the  stege 
of  that  castle;  which,  when  we  had  taken,  I  was  there  sworn  clerk  of 
the  council  of  Munster;  and  presently  after  made  a  justice  of  peace 
and  qnomm  Aroughout  all  that  province.  And  this  was  the  second 
rise  that  God  gave  to  my  fortunes. 

"  Then  as  clerk  of  the  council,  I  attended  the  lord-president  in  all  his 
employments;  waited  on  him  (who  assisted  lord-deputy  Moun^oy)  at 
the  whole  siege  of  Kingsale,  and  was  employed  by  his  lordship  to  her 
majesty  with  the  news  of  the  happy  victory  (obtained  over  the  Irish 
under  the  earl  of  Tyrone  and  the  Spaniards,  24th  of  December,  I6OI); 
in  which  employment  I  made  a  speedy  expedition  to  the  court ;  for  I 
left  my  lord-president  at  Shandon  castle,  ne&r  Corii,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing about  two  of  the  clock,  and  the  next  day  delivered  my  packet,  and 
supped  with  Sir  Robert  Cedil,  being  then  principal  secretary,  at  hii 
house  in  the  Strand;  who,  after  supper,  held  me  in  discourse  till  two 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning;  and  oy  seven  that  morning  called  upon 
me  to  attend  him  to  the  court,  where  he  presented  me  to  her  majesty 

*  Iiodovie  Briikett  inrTiindenid  tbst  offic*  Slit  Harch,  1600,  to  ths  intCDt  ths 
qnecD  might  give  it  to  Hr  Boyle,  together  with  the  coitod;  of  the  rignet  for  tbs 
province  whereof  ho  had  ■  gnuit  by  patent,  dated  Bth  of  May  fDllowing. 
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in  her  bedchamber!  who  remembered  me,  c«Uiag  me  by  mrnune,  tuid 
giring  me  her  hand  to  kisa,  telling  me,  that  the  wai  glad  that  J  knu 
the  happy  man  to  bring  the  fir»t  nean  of  the  gloriotti  victory.  And 
after  her  majeitj  had  interrogated  with  me  upon  Btmdrj  queatioiu  very 
punctually,  and  that  therein  1  had  given  her  full  Batiifaotion  in  every 
particular,  she  gave  me  again  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  commanded  mj 
dispatch  for  Ireland,  and  so  dbmissed  me  with  grace  and  &Toiir> 

"At  my  return  into  Ireland,I  found  my  lord-pregident  ready  tomarch 
to  the  siege  of  Beerhaven  cattle,  then  fortified  and  poaiesMd  by  the 
Spaniards  and  some  Irish  rebels,  which  afi«r  battering  we  had  mads 
assaultable,  entered,  and  put  all  to  the  sword.  Hia  lordship  then  fell  - 
to  reducing  these  western  parts  of  the  prorince  to  subjection  and 
obedience  to  her  majesty's  laws;  and,  having  placed  garrisons  and 
wards  in  all  places  of  importance,  made  his  return  to  Cork ;  and  in 
the  way  homewards  acquainted  me  with  hia  resolution  to  employ  me 
presenUy  into  England,  to  obtain  license  firom  her  majesty  for  hi*  re- 
pair to  her  royal  presence;  at  which  time  he  propounded  unto  me  the 
purchase  of  all  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  lands  in  Munster,  which,  by  his 
assistance,  and  the  mediation  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  was  perfected,  and 
this  was  a  third  addition  and  rise  to  my  estate. 

"  Then  I  returned  into  Ireland  with  my  lord-preaident's  licence  to 
repair  to  court;  and  by  his  recommendation  was  married.  25th  July, 
1603,  to  my  second  wife.  Miss  Catherine  FeDton,the  only  daughter  of 
Sir  Jefirar  Fenton,  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  privy  counaellor, 
in  Ireland,  on  which  day  I  was  knighted  by  Sir  George  Carew,  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland,  at  St  Mary's  abbey,  near  Dublin." 

This  memoir  is  said  to  hare  been  written  in  the  year  1632,  when 
the  noble  writer  had  reached  hia  CTth  year;  he  waa  at  the  time  IoimI 
Boyle,  baron  Youghall,  Tiacount  Dunganon,  earl  of  Cork,  and  lord 
high  treasurer  of  Ireland. 

In  1603  he  was,  as  this  memoir  states,  married  to  hia  second  wife, 
Miss  Catherine  Fenton.  Of  this  marriag«  the  following  curious  origin 
is  mentioned  by  some  writers,  on  the  authority  of  the  countess  of 
Warwick,  in  whose  life  it  has  been  inaerted.  While  yet  a  widower, 
Sir  Richard  Bojle,  bad,  according  to  thia  story,  occasion  to  pay  a  viait 
of  business  to  Sir  GeoSrj  Fenton,  master  of  the  rolls.  Sir  Geofiry  was 
engaged,  and  Boyle  was  detained  for  a  lonf  timef  daring  which  he 
amused  himself  by  playing  with  Sir  Geoffry'B  Tittle  daughter,  then  about 
two  years  old.  When  Sir  Geoffry  came,  he  apolo^ed  for  having; 
detained  Mr  Boyle  so  long ;  but  was  answered  by  Mr  Boyle,  that  be 
had  been  courting  his  little  daughter,  with  the  design  to  make  her  his 
wife.  Fenton  took  up  the  jest,  and  the  convei'satian  ended  in  a  serious 
engagement,  that  the  matoh  should  be  concluded  when  the  young  lady 
should  attain  a  marriageable  age.*  And,  as  the  tale  runs,  they  botii 
fulfilled  tbeir  promises.  Of  this  acconnt,  there  is  no  reason  to  reject 
CO  much  as  merely,  involves  a  common  play  of  speech;  the  rest  is  not 
admitted  as  correct  by  Lodge ;  nor  is  it  reconcileahle  with  the  dates 

*  pDiticript  appended  to  BadgeFt  Memoir.  The  anertlon  or  the  conntaa  of 
Warwick  )[on  brtiier  itill,  "  tlist  ha  wu  n  widower  wheo  hi*  Udj,  Ijy  whom  he 
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girea  bj  the  earl  hiniMlf,  io  the  narrative  alreadj  cited;  a«  his  first 
wife^a  death  occurred  m  1599.  and  his  aecood  marrUgv  in  1603. 

In  March  12,  1606,  h«  was  sworn  privy  counsellor  for  the  province 
of  Houater;  and  on  15th  Fehruarj  following,  for  all  Ireland.  After 
•ereral  other  tesaer  advancements  and  changes,  he  was,  on  6th  Sep 
temher,  1616,  created  lord  Bojle,  baron  of  Youghall.  Of  this  pro- 
motion, the  reasons  assigned  are  not  merely  those  military  services 
eBomerated  in  moat  of  the  patents  we  have  hitherto  had  occasion  to 
notice.  Boyle  is  commended  for  the  judicious  erection  of  forts  and 
castles,  and  the  establishment  of  colonies  at  his  own  cost,  and  it  may 
be  added,  for  his  own  great  advantage,  without  questioning  the  ^- 
ther  asseverations  of  the  record,  which  proceeds  to  say,  Uiat  all  those 
districts  snrronnding  his  properties  were,  by  his  prudence  and  industry, 
become  more  civilixed,  wealUiy,  and  obedient  to  the  law. 

In  1620,  lord  Boyle  was  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  viscount  Dud- 
garrcnt,  and  earl  of  Cork. 

In  1629,  his  lordship  and  lord  chancellor  Loftus  were  sworn  lord*- 
jnstices.  In  1631,  he  was  appointed  lord-treasurer,  and  continued  in 
the  govemment  till  the  arriTid  of  lord  Strafford. 

Of  lord  Strafford  we  have  already  expressed  onr' opinions;  the 
principle  of  his  general  polity  was  just  and  comprehensive;  but  it 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  harsh,  unbending,  and  often  unjust  to 
individuals.  If  in  the  prosecution  of  his  public  aims,  he  was  in- 
corrupt and  no  respecter  of  persons;  he  was  arrogant,  domineer- 
ing, and  heedless  of  every  consideration,  by  which  more  scrupulous 
minds  are  controlled.  Such  a  disposition  was,  as  we  have  endeavour- 
ed to  show,  not  unsuited  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  at  the 
time;  and  had  the  irre^ctive  principle  of  fais  policy  been  thoroughly 
muntained,  there  would  have  been  less  reason  to  complain.  But  thia 
he  found  impracticable;  and  in  yielding  to  influences  and  to  circum- 
stances whidi  he  could  not  control,  his  stem  and  overbearing  temper 
became  tyrannical  to  a  party,  and  oppressive  to  individuals.  In  aban- 
doning a  portion  of  his  extreme  and  rigorous  course,  he  gave  a  triumrii 
to  the  popular  party,  and  diffused  terror  among  its  opponents.  To  the 
leaders  of  the  protestant  party,  such  a  line  of  conduct  could  not  ful  to 
he  offensive,  as  it  was  alarming;  to  these  his  hostility  was  early  shown 
by  the  arrogance  of  his  deportment  to  many  of  the  most  influential 
and  distinguished  of  the  Irish  aristocracy.  To  the  earl  of  Cork,  his 
conduct  was  insolent,  oppressive,  and  illegal.  This  earl  had  com- 
menced a  suit  at  law,  to  which  Strafford  thought  fit  to  interpose  his 
authority,  and  commanded  that  the  earl  of  Cork  should  call  in  his  vmts, 
"  or  if  you  will  not,  I  will  clap  yon  in  the  castle ;  for  I  tell  you,  I  will  not 
have  my  orders  disputed  by  law  nor  lawyers,"  such  was  the  intolerable 
mandate  of  this  despotic  minister.  This  incident  derives  some  added 
importance  from  the  &ct,  that  not  long  after,  when  Straiford  was  tried 
for  his  life  before  the  lords,  it  vras  brought  forward  against  him;  and 
the  earl  of  Cork  summoned  over  to  England  to  give  his  testimony. 
The  earl  was  a  man  unquestionably  of  a  noble  and  manly  nature;  but 
generosity  was  not  among  the  virtues  of  that  day  of  rapine,  intrigue, 
and  political  baseness;  and  it  will  perhaps  be  no  wrong  to  him  to  say, 
that  he  must  have  felt,  on  that  occasion,  the  triumph  of  his  party,  i>> 
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giving  h!t  testimoDj  against  tha  most  formidBble  oppreaior  thej  bad 
then  bad  to  encounter. 

The  rebellion  broke  out  in  1641;  and  tbongh  long  expected  by 
erery  clua,  spread  terror  and  ditm&J  tbrough  the  countrj;  batred, 
dietnut,  and  terror,  seiied  the  public  mind;  barQC  and  desolation 
began  their  well-known  ptogreis,  with  fcr  more  than  their  wont«d 
fury.  But  socb  had  been  the  effect  of  the  earl's  care,  skill,  and 
liberality  in  the  extenslTe  plantstiooa  he  had.nmde,  that  the  waves  of 
popular  frenzy  were  retarded  in  tbeir  approaches  to  the  coUntj  of  Cork. 
On  this  occasion  he  fortified  bis  castle  of  Lismore,  which  he  garrisoned 
with  an  hundred  horse  and  an  hundred  foot,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  his  son,  lord  Brogfaill.  His  son  lord  Kynalmeaky,  he 
placed  in  the  command  of  Bkndon  bridge,  a  toftn  erteted  by  himself, 
and  of  which  the  walling  and  fortifying  cost  him  fourteen  thousand 
poubds,  where  he  maintained  a  hundred  horse  and  fofir  hundred  foot. 
The  earl  himself,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  took 
upon  him  the  defence  of  the  important  totrn  of  YoughsJJ,  which  was 
the  only,  i^treat  left  for  the  protestants  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 
There  the  earl,  with  his  son,  lord  DungarYOn,  his  troop,  of  cavalry,  and 
two  hundred  of  his  own  tenants,  took  his  dangerous  position ;  which  he 
thus  describes  in  a  tetter  to  lord  Goring,  ^encompassed  with  an  innu- 
merable company  of  enemies,  and  have  neither  men,  money,  or  munition. 
We  are  now  at  the  last  gaspj'and,  therefore,  if  the,  state  of  England 
do  not  speedily  Bt;^ly  us,  we  are  all  buried  aliTe.  The  God  of  heaven 
guide  the  hearts  of  the  house  (>f  parliament  to  send  us  speedy  succours ; 
for  if  they  come  not  speedily  they  will  come  too  late."*  We  here  give 
another  extract  frcimtbe  same  letter,  as  it  affords  a  very  distinct  view  of 
the  general  alarm  of  that  .appal  ling  time.  "  This  came  last  night  about 
midnight,  frpm  my  son,  Broghill,  who  hath  the  guard  of  my  house  at 
Lismore ;  whereby  you  wilt  truly  understand  the  great  danger  my  son, 
house,  and  all  that  evei;  I  had,  in  effect,  is  in;  whom  I  beseech  God  to 
bless  and  defend;  for  the  enemies  are  many,  and  he  not  above  a  hun- 
dred foot  and.  threescore  horse  in  my  house  to  guard  the  same.  All 
the  English  about  us  are  fled,  gave  such  as  have  ^wn  themselves  into 
castles,  bat  are  but  few  in  efiect,  and  they  very  fearful.  All  the  natives 
that  are  papists,  (the  rest  being  few  or  none)  are  in  open  action  and 
rebellion.  Except  the  lord  Bfurimore,  who  behaves  himself  most 
loyally  and  valiantly.  Biit  alasl  what  is  he  with  his  forces  amongst 
so  many,  When  the  whole  kingdom  is  out."f 

At  this  time  Kilkenny  had  been  taken  without  a  blow  by  the  rebel 
lord  Mountgarret,  and  the  countess  of  Ormonde  made  a  prisoner  in 
her  husband's  castle;  Cashel  and  Ferrers  had  surrendered;  the  pro- 
tCBtant  inhabitants  in  all  these  towns  were  stripped  and  turned  out 
naked  by  the  captors,  "in  such  a  barbarous  manner  as  is  not  to  be 
believed.''(  Clonmel  threw  open  her  gates,  "  and  let  in  the  rebeb  t« 
des]ioil  the  English,"  &o. 

The  earl  soon  made  himself  especially  an  object  of  attack  by  his 
vigilant  and   efficient  activity  and  prudence.     A   letter,  wbien  ke 
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addressed  to  tHe  speaker  of  the  English  hbuse  of  commoiis,  will  not  oolj 
^Te  »  JDBt  notion  of  the  weakness  of  the  enemj,  but  affords  «  strong 
confirmation  of  some  remarks  which  we  haxe  a^re»dj  offered  a*  totbo 
cause.  "  Sir,  I  praj  ^ou  give  me  lesTS  to  present  unto  jrourself  and  tha'. 
honourable  house,  that  thia  great  and  general  rebellioB  broke  forth  in 
October  last,  at  the  rery  instant  1  landed  here  out  of  England;  and 
though  it  appeared  first  at  Ulster,  yet  I  (who  am  threescore  and  six- 
teen jears  <^  age,  and  have  eaten  the  most  part  of  my  bread  in  Ireland, 
tbeie  four  and  fifn  jean)  and  by  reason  of  my  several  employments 
and  fsommands  in  toe  goTemment  of  this  province  and  kingdom,  could 
not  but  apprehend  that  the  infection  and  contagion  was  general  and 
would  by  degrees  quickly  ereep  into  this  proTisce  a*  forthwith  it  did 
And  for  that  I  found  to  my  great  grief,  that  by  the  courses  die  late 
earl  of  Strafford  had  taken,  all,  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  Englisfa  and 
protestants  in  this  province  were  deprived  of  their  arms,  and  debarred 
from  having  any  powder  in  their  houses,  and  the  king's  magazines  here 
being  so  weakly  furnished,  as  in  a  manner  they  were  empty;  I  with- 
out delay  fumuhed  all  my  castles  in  tbese  two  counties,  with  such 
ammuniuon  as  my  poor  artnoury  did  afford,  aud  sent  £300  sterling 
into  England  to  be  bestowed  on  ammunition  for  myself  and  tenants," 

We  shall  here  pass  tbe  forllier  notices  contained  in  this  oorrespon- 
clenoe,  of  which  we  shall  make  further  use  hereafter.  The  earl  lost 
his  son,  lord  Kinalmeaky,  in  these  wars;  he  was  slain  at  the  head  of 
his  troop  in  the  battle  of  Lisearrol,  in  which  three  of  his  brothers  were 
at  the  same  time  engaged,  lord  DungarvOD,  and  Broghill,  and  Francis 
Boyle. 

In  July,  1642,  the  earl  was  empowered  and  commissioned  as  Custos 
Hotulorum  of  the  county  of  Cork,  to  bold  quarter  sessions  for  the  trial 
of  the  rebels  for  high  treason,  at  which  eleven  hundred  were  indictedj 

The  earl  had,  in  the  course  of  these  two  years,  exhausted  bis  means, 
and  reduced  himself  to  the  lowest  condition  of  distress,  by  his  free  and 
liberal  contribuUons  to  the  war.  His  estates  were  nevertheless  the 
most  tbriving  in  the  kingdom;  his  improvements  were  the  most  ex- 
tensive, eoatly,  and  in  tLeir  character  the  most  well  planned  and  public 
spirited;  bis  churches,  hospitals,  schools,  bridges,  castles,  and  towns, 
would  require  pages  to  enumerate,  so  as  to  convey  any  adequate  idea 
to  the  reader.  Cromwell's  remark  is  well  known,  and  considermg  the 
speaker,  conveys  more  than  the  most  detailed  enumeration.  "  Ibat  if 
there  had  been  an  earl  of  Cork  in  every  province,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Irish  to  have  r^sed  a  rebellion.'^  A  remark  elicited 
by  nis  astonishment  on  seeing  the  prodigious  improvements  effected  by 
the  earl  in  the  county  of  Cone. 

The  earl  did  not  long  survive  these  troubles,  or  live  to  see  the  end 
of  this  long  and  disastrous  war;  he  attained  the  mature  age  of  77,  but 
hJM  period  may  perhaps  have  been  abridged  by  the  EatigUM,  anxieties, 
and  afflictions  attendant  on  the  last  two  years  previous  to  bis  death. 
This  event  occurred  in  1643,  in  the  month  of  September,  at  YoughalL 
He  was  interred  in  his  cb^wl  within  the  pariah  church. 
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This  dutinguished  Dobleman  vaa  the  third  son  of  Bichard  Boyle, 
tho  first  earl  of  Cork,  commemorated  in  the  preceding  pages.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen,  we  are  iofonned,  he  entered  the  uaiversitj  of  Dublin, 
firom  which  he  waa  in  a  few  years  sent  by  his  &ther,  to  tntTel  on  the 
continent —  then,  when  the  means  of  acqairii^  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
firom  ai^  means  short  of  actual  obserratioa,  were  far  less  than  in  later 
times,  the  only  resource  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

Under  the  care  of  a  Mr  Markham,  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  profited  ao  much  by  the  extended  means  of  intercourse  and 
eommunication  thus  affi>rded,  that  his  appearance  at  the  English  conn 
waa  greeted  by  general  admiration  ana  respect:  nor  was  employment 
slow  in  following.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  troop  in  the  expedition  against  Scotland;  while,  by 
the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Strafibrd,  whose  regard  is  of  itself  a  high 
tosUmony  of  deaert,  he  was  created  baron  Broghill,  28th  Februarji 
1627. 

During  his  long  sojourn  in  England,  be  married  the  lady  Margaret 
Howard,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Sufiiilk]  and  with  her  arrived  in  Ireland 
on  the  opening  of  the  troubles  of  1641,  and  proceeded  with  his  lady 
to  his  father's  ^astle  of  Lismore,  which  they  gained  without  any 
alarm,  as  the  breaking  out  of  rebellion  was  not  yet  known  in  Munster. 

A  few  days  after,  lie  W«a  invited  by  the  earl  of  Barrymore,  hii 
brother-in-law,  to  dine  at  Castlelyons,  where  he  met  his  ikther,  the 
earl  of  Cork,  lord  Muskerry,  and  other  neighbouring  gentry.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  that  a  messenger,  arriving  just  before  dinner,  brought 
intelligence  to  the  earl  of  Cork,  that  the  Irish  were  in  rebellion,  and 
bad  taken  possession  of  the  entire  country  through  which  he  had  come. 
All  scattered  to  their  respective  homes  to  prepare  for  defence,  or  to 
meditate  the  course  they  were  to  follow.  The  immediately  succeed- 
ing events  we  have  already  told  in  more  than  one  memoir,  but  more 
especially  in  that  of  the  earl  of  Cork.  In  these  lord  Broghill  bore 
his  full  share,  and  conducted  himself  so  as  to  have  acquired  increased 
reputation  for  courage,  sagacity,  and  military  talent. 

During  the  progress  of  the  ensuing  protracted  struggle,  in  which, 
for  a  time,  it  became  a  question  of  difficulty  to  decide  between  the 
respective  clums  of  the  several  parties  who  were  contending  in  arms 
on  the  pretext  of  loyalty,  or  in  the  name  of  government,  lord  Broghill's 
straight-forward  common  sense  easily  disentangled  him  irom  the  per- 
plexity of  a  sanction,  which,  on  the  one  side,  was  false  and  fraudulent; 
and  on  the  other  had  lost  its  vitality.  He  readily  saw  that  the  king's 
authority  could  not  be  supported,  that  his  cause  was  not  maintainedt 
and  tha^  while  his  friends  were  compelled  to  keep  up  a  vain  struggle 
against  every  impediment,  the  rebels,  who  had  assumed  the  pretext 
of  hia  name^  were  overwhelming  with  imputation  a  cause  for  which 
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thej  IuhJ  little  (olicitude:  the  better  interesU  of  the  country  froold 
be  meanwhile  destroyed  bj  a  miDoiu  and  wasuAil  continuitioa 
of  a  warfare,  whieh  was  not  decided  by  loldiera  on  the  field,  but  bj 
tbe  riral  pluoderingv,  burnings  and  derastatioiu  of  those  vast  mob^ 
whicb,  under  the  name  of  armies,  acted  the  part  of  locusts.  This  blUf 
less  condition  df  the  country  was  daily  becoming  more  apparent,  and  its 
real  conaequences  more  clearly  risible ;  tbe  marquess  of  Ormonde,  whose 
strong  seal,  and  firm  will  bad  uiroiighont  endeaTOured  to  stem  the  rush  of 
coming'  ruin,  at  last  retired  from  a  post  which  he  bad  to  the  lost  moment 
of  possibility  held  with  strong  fidelity ;  and  the  most  devoted  sacrifice  of 
■elf>  The  parliament  now  sent  over  their  commissioners  to  conduct  the 
war.  Of  their  power  to  cnwh  rebellion,  and  restore  the  cdnntry  to  the 
repose  which  was  become  necessary  to  its  existence,  there  could  be  so 
doubt :  although  to  those  who  were  most  fully  aware  of  tbe  spirit  in 
which  they  acted,  it  was  perhaps  known  that  they  were  in  no  hnrry  to 
effect  such  an  object,  nor  likely  to  take  ftny  rery  efiectual  Itep  until 
they  should  first  hare  obtained  Ute  completion  of  their  ends  at  borne. 

By  lord  Broghill,  still  a  very  young  maji,  and  not  rerwd  in  the 
secret  of  their  policy,  it  was  naturslly  expected  that  as  ther  had  shown 
some  desire  to  assume  the  control  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  that  they 
would  act  with  their  known  resource  and  rigour  to  reduce  the  count^ 
toqaieU  Accordingly,  lord  Broghill,  as  well  as  many  other  of  the  royal- 
ist  lords,  acted  for  some  time  under  the  parliamentary  commanders. 

On  the  trial  and  ezecudon  of  king  Charles,  the  le&lous  loyalty  of 
lord  Broghill  was  too  violently  shocked  to  admit  of  comprtimiae  with 
his  murderers,  on  any  gjound  of  expediency>  He  left  the  wrrice,  and 
abandoning  the  country,  retired  to  Marstoo,  his  seat  in  SomersetBhirt!, 
where  he  remained  in  quiet,  and  &ee  from  ail  public  concerns,  tat 

At  last,  like  ererr  active-minded  man,  he  grew  weary  of  repoMi 
be  bad  also  firequeatly  reflected  upon  the  heavy  Toss  of  his  Irish  estate) 
and  probably,  thoogh  with  less  reason,  thought  the  time  arrived  when 
some  efiort  in  favour  of  the  young  king  might  be  attended  with  success. 
By  whatever  motives  he  was  actuate^  he  came  to  the  decided  resolu' 
tion  to  see  the  King  himself,  and  to  obtain  bis  commission  to  raise 
forces  in  Ireland  in  his  behalf ;  and,  as  his  biographer  adds,  "  to 
recorer  his  own  estate."  With  this  int«nt  he  raised  as  largp  a  sum  of 
money  as  he  could  command,  and  applied  to  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
whose  interest  stood  high,  to  obtain  for  him  a  passport  to  ^po,  as  he 
wished  to  go  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Full  of  tnis  intention,  be  went  home  to  make  tbe  preparations  neces- 
sary for  his  royage;  but  he  had  not  been  many  days  there  when  h« 
was  somewhat  stsjtled  by  a  visit  from  a  strange  gentleman  who  come 
from  Cromwell,  to  say  that  he  wished  to  visit  lord  Broghill,  and  desired 
to  know  when  it  would  be  most  contenient  to  his  lordship  to  receive 
him.  Lord  Broghill,  in  great  surprise,  at  first  expressed  his  opinion 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  as  he  was  quite  unknown  to  the  lord- 
general,  and  had  not  for  a  long  time  been  engaged  in  any  public  concero. 
Upon  being  convinced  however  that  there  could  be  no  mistake,  ho 
returned  a  message  that  be  would  himself  attend  the  general  when- 
ever he  should  desire.     The  gentleman  retired,  and  lord  Broghill  was 
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left  alone  to  conaider  what  coDrse  would  be  most  prudent  to  iidupc — 
whether  to  await  a  further  commuiiication  from  a  person  whoue  acts 
were  known  to  be  ao  prompt  and  decided,  or  in  the  Interral  to  proceed 
while  yet  free  upon  hie  way.  He  was  not  however  allowed  to  decide 
for  hiuiaelf.  He  was  jet  wrapped  in  the  perplexitj  of  his  ■ituation, 
when  hit  meditations  were  once  more  int^rrupied  by  the  sudden  entry 
of  Cromwell.  The  lord-g;eneral  then  infonned  him,  that  "  the  com* 
mittee  of  state  were  appnaed  of  his  desi^  of  going'  over  and  applying 
to  Charles  Stewart  for  a  commission  to  raise  forces  in  Ireland:  and 
fkat  ther  were  determined  to  make  an  example  of  him,  if  he  himself 
had  not  diTcrted  them  from  that  resolution."*  Lord  Broghill  was  ende»- 
f  osrinjf  to  evade  the  neeessitj  of  admitting  the  oeeusation,  and  trying 
to  impose  on  the  general  by  protestations  of  a  very  general  nature, 
when  Cromwell  drew  from  his  pocket  a  parcel  of  papers,  which  he 
silently  put  into  his  hand :  on  looking  at  these  lord  Brog'hill  waa  aston> 
ubed  to  perceive  that  they  were  copies  of  his  own  letters  to  different 
persons  to  whom  he  had  confided  his  purpose.  On  this^  lord  Broghill 
Mw  that  it  was  useless  any  longer  to  persist  in  the  attempt  to  baffle 
the  general,  and  coiffessed  the  whole,  thanking  Cromwell  for  his  pro- 
tection. Cromwell  assured  him  that  though,  till  then,  unacquainted 
with  bioi  peraonolly,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  high  reputation  he  had 
earned  in  the  Irish  wars  i  and  that  aa  he  woa  himaelf  now  appointed  by 
the  parliament  to  oommaod  in  Ireland,  he  hod  obtained  leave  from  the 
conunittee  to  offer  his  lordship  the  command  of  a  general,  if  he  would 
Serve  in  that  worj  '■  and  that  he  should  h»Te  nooaths  or  engagement*  im- 
posed upon  him,  uor  be  obligEil  to  draw  his  sword  against  any  but  Irish 
rebe1s."t  An  instant's  consideration  was  perhaps  enough  to  show  lord 
Broghill  that  nothing  could  be  inore  favourable  to  his  own  interest;  nor, 
bonsideriog  the  actual  state  of  ofEkirs,  could  there  be  a  more  usefid  or 
honourable  direction  given  to  his  aotivity  and  talent    Yet  the  sense  of 

Eirty  feeling  was  to  be  overcome,  and  lord  Broghill  asked  for  tima 
romwell  told  him  that  he  moat  decide  at  the  moment,  as  the  commit 
tee,  which  was  yet  sitting,  awaited  his  return,  And  on  hearing  of  lord 
BroghiU's  hesitation,  would  instantly  commit  him  to  the  Tower.  Lord 
Broghill  then  gave  way,  and  asstured  Cromwell  that  he  would  ^thfully 
serve  him  against  the  Irish  rebels.  He -was  then  desired  to  proceed 
to  Bristpl,  and  there  await  the  troops  which  should  follow,  with  trans- 
ports sufficient  to  convey  them  across  the  channeL  Cromwell  assured 
Kim  further,  that  he  would  himself  speedily  follow. 

Lord  Broghill  followed  these  directions,  and  every  thing  having 
been  quickly  provided,  according  to  Cromwell's  promise,  he  was  soon 
once  more  in  Ireland.  Here  Lis  reputation  was  high,  and  he  was 
quickly  enabled  to  add  materially  to  Uie  few  soldiers  he  had  brought 
over:  a  troop  of  cavalry,  entirely  composed  of  gentlemen,  and  fifteen 
hundred  well  ap[lointod  infantry,  enabled  him  to  present  a  formidable 
appearance;  till  on  the  15th  August,  1649,  Cromwell  landed  in  Wex- 
ford, with  an  army  of  eight  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  cavalry 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  an  abundant  stare  of  til 

•  Bndfd'i  Hamoir*  of  tb«  Boyls  Fuml|r.  f  BudgvUi 
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military  matemlB;  and  thus  commanced  the  last  sceue  of  this  deep 
drama  of  blood. 

The  landing  of  Cromwell  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  on  the  part  of 
those  who  separated  from  the  reheia  as  &om  the  parliamentariau, 
had  till  then  hoped,  hr  winniiig  orer  some  of  the  more  moderate,  and 
availing  themselves  of  that  general  desire  for  peace  which  was  begin- 
ning to  perrade  the  better  classes,  to  be  enabled  to  gain  a  party  in 
iarour  of  the  king.  By  the  appearance  of  Cromwell's  army,  such  hwe« 
were  soon  banished  from  the  land  Trith  those  who  held  them.  Th^ 
earl  of  Ormonde,  still  resolving  to  hold  on  to  the  last  extremity,  bat 
having  nO  resources  l^ft  after  we  wreck  of  many  brave  and  devoted 
efforts,  now  rested  his  last  hope  in  the  endeavour  to  protract  matters 
for  a  timej  in  order  to  give  discipline  and  confidence  to  his  handful  of 
men ;  he  was  not  also  without  a  hope  that  the  strong  parties,  not  mora 
hostile  to  his  cause  than  they  were  to  each  other,  mig-ht  in  some  degree 
balance  and  check  others  in  the  field,  when  a  single  blow  might  place 
DO  small  advantage  in  his  power.  He  justly  considered  that  Drogheda 
would  be  likely  to  be  the  first  object  of  Cromwell's  attention,  and  pru- 
dently took  meapures  to  have  it  put  in  a  defensible  condition  with  the 
utmost  haste.  He  committed  it  to  Sir  Arthur  AstoUt  a  most  experi- 
enced and  gallant  officer,  with  two  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horse,  aU  chosen  men:  he  also  supplied  him  with  such  providions  and 
ammunition  as  he  desired.  Having  taken  these  precautions,  the 
manjuis  retired  to  Portlester,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  event.  It  was 
generally  expected  that  Drogheda  wpuld  make  a  long  and  vigorous 
defence  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  lord  Inchiqiiin  was  sent  for  to  oome 
&om  Munster  to  his  ^d.  Before  the  message  had  reached  its  desti- 
nation, Cromwell  was  before  the  walls  of  Drogheda. 

This  evpnt  occurred  on  the  3d  Septemberj  1649.  He  lav  still  beforfa 
the  town  for  a  week-.-he  had  perhaps  some  expectation  tnat  the  gar'' 
rison  might  be  terri&ed  into  ^  surrender ;  they  on  their  part  were  far 
enough  from  fear,  for  Drogheda  had  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts 
made  during  the  last  three  years  previous,  and  was  thought  by  the 
Irish  generally  to  be  impregnable,  unless  by  treachery  or  famine.  On 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  September,  Cromwell  sent  ii;  his  summons,  and  on 
receiving  Aston's  refusal  to  surrender,  opened  his  battories  upon  the 
Walls:  from  that  moment  a  hot  fire  was  kept  t(p,  till  Tuesday  at  four  io 
the  aftomoon,  when  a  breach  was  made  in  St  Mary's  wall,  which  Crom- 
well judged  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  an  assault.  His  men  were 
twice  repulsed.  The  account  which  follows  Is  in  some  degree  hard  to 
believe,  but  it  stands  upon  authority*  too  creditable  to  be  rejected. 
In  the  third  assault,  the  brave  soldiers  who  defended  the  towii  were 
disheartened  by  the  fall  of  their  leader,  colonel  Wall,  wbo  was  killed 
fighting  at  their  head.  Seeing  them  waver,  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell 
assured  them  of  quarter,  and  itere  thus  admitted  without  further  oppo- 
sition. The  same  delusive  proceeding  was  adopted  while  a  single  corner 
was  to  be  won,  and  the  appearance  of  the  most  humane  forbearance 
kept  up  towards  all  who  laid  down  their  arms.  But  so  soon  as  the 
town  was  secured,  Cromwell  was  (it  i|  affirmed,)  told  by  JpnM  that 
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the  flower  of  the  Irish  tiray  was  there,  upon  whicK  he  immediately 
commanded  that  no  quarter  should  be  given.  On  this  a  most  dreadful 
massacre  commenced,  and  continued  while  a  soldier  of  the  garrison 
remained.  The  soldiers  of  Cromwell  are  s^d  to  have  shown  great  and 
manifest  reluctance  to  execute  the  barbarous  commandi  but  the  ri^d 
and  immorable  temper  of  the  lord-general  was  not  one  to  be  turned 
hj  the  relentings  of  the  multitude.  The  horror  of  this  atrociooa  deed 
was  increased,  and  its  guilt  aggravated,  hy  the  murder  of  the  gallant 
Aston,  the  governor,  with  his  officers.  This  frightful  incident  is  de- 
scribed by  the  marquess  of  Ormonde,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he 
writes,  that  "OnthiaoccasionCromwell  exceeded  himself,  and  anything 
he  had  ever  heard  of,  in  breach  of  faith  and  bloody  inhumanity;  the 
cruelties  exercised  there  for  five  days  after  the  town  was  taken,  would 
make  aa  many  several  pictures  of  inhumanity  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
bookofMartyra,orinthe  relation  of  Amboyna."*  Nothingcan  justify  the 
deed  here  related,  but  some  reasonable  deductions  may  be  made  on  the 
consideration  of  time  and  place:  at  the  time,  Ireland  had  been,for  an  in- 
terval of  eight  years,  the  scene  of  every  atrocious  crime  by  which  human 
histonr  has  ever  been  disgraced— the  ordinary  social  state  had  beeome 
one  of  lawless  and  indiscriminate  war,  depredation,  robbery,  and  mur- 
der, on  every  scale,  and  on  every  pretence)  and  though  to  a  person, 
during  that  period,  intimately  conversant  with  the  country,  and  versed 
in  the  complex  relations  of  its  party  oppositions  and  affinities,  it  might 
have  been  poasibie  to  make  just  distinctions,  and  ascertain  the  precise 
linuts  of  right  and  wrong;  it  is  well  known  how  in  the  neigbbour- 
ing  country  report  confuses  and  exaggerates:  how  misrepresentation! 
on  either  side,  meeting  with  indifferent  ears,  combine  and  blacken  all 
with  mutual  accusations;  and  while  it  is  easy  and  not  unpleasant  to 
those  who  are  at  a  safe  distance  to  believe  the  worst,  the  pleas  of 
justice  or  of  excuse  are  mostly  too  local,  personal,  or  limited,  in  char- 
acter, to  find  their  way,  or  to  win  the  indolent  attention  of  those  not 
personally  interested.  In  England,  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  lrelan>j 
were  heard  aa  the  uproar  of  a  barbarous  island  drunk  with  an  inap- 
peasable  mania  of  murderous  freniy:  and  the  vague  horror  of  such  an 
impression  was  heightened  by  the  prejudices  of  political  and  religious 
animosity.  Cromwell  was  too  sagacious  to  be  altogether  deluded  by 
the  impression  of  popular  ignorance,  but  it  coloured  bis  thoughts,  and 
gave  a  direction  to  his  policy,  as  regarded  the  affairs  of  a  country  to 
which  but  little  of  his  mind  had  ever  been  given.  It  was  his  inter- 
est, no  leas  than  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  to  quell  without  delay  the 
pertinacious  and  clinging  element  of  destruction  which  must  have 
seemed  inextinguishably  mixed  with  the  very  life-blood  of  the  people 
And  as  he  perhaps  was  impressed  with  the  sense,  that  languid  opera- 
tions and  campaigns  without  result  had  been  the  main  cause  in  pro- 
tracting the  state  of  war,  in  which  the  impunity  of  resistance  had 
encouraged  the  aggregation  of  mob  armies,  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  defeated — he  was  not  without  some  reason  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  by  terror.  To  carry  on  a  protracted  war  with  the  hosts 
of  half-armed  creaghts,  who  would  scatter  and  reappear  like  mists, 
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while  hi*  resources  were  consuming,  and  flux  and  fever  wasting  awaj 
his  force,  were  little  consisteot  either  with  the  probable  pacification  of 
Ireland,  or  his  own  amhitioiu  projects.  And  though  the  course  he 
took  waa  an  outrage  upoa  humanitj,  it  was  not  onlj  effectual,  hut  it 
m&j  he  doubted  whether  less  rough  meaot  could  have  settled  a  country 
(0  thoroughly  disorvanised.  The  real  effect  of  this  cr^el  butchery 
upon  the  public  mind  was  different  from  that  which  it  would  now  pro- 
duce  OD  a  humane  age — the  congenial  spirit  of  O'Neile  was  rather  im- 
predjed  with  the  vigour  and  skill  of  the  storm  than  by  the  atrocity  of 
the  sacoeeding  day's  work — -he  is  represented  to  have  sworn,  "  that  if 
Cromwell  hod  taken  Drogheda  by  storm,  if  he  should  storm  hell  he 
would  take  that  too  I"  Carte  oluerres,  that  "  this  wad  certaiftly  an 
execrable  policy  of  the  regicide,  but  it  had  the  effect  he  propotet}.  It 
spread  abroad  thi>  terror  of  his  name — it  cut  off  the  best  ooay  of  Irish 
^oops,  and  disheartAned  the  rest  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  a  greater 
loss  in  itself,  and  much  more  fatal  in  its  consequences  than  the  rout 
■t  Eathmines."  To  the  same  rough  dealing  Cromwell  was  not  long 
after  mainly  indebted  for  his  unimpeded  march  to  Dublin,  when 
obstacles  sufficient  to  waste  many  months,  and  attended  with  num- 
berless risks,  were  removed  by  ute  voluntary  surrender  of  the  towns 
and  garrisons  in  his  way.  We  must  now  return  to  lord  BroghilL 
After  Cromwell  bad  proceeded  south  and  obtained  quiet  possession  of 
Cork,  Kinsala,  Bandon  and  Youghall,  he  sat  down  before  Clonmel. 
Here  Hugh  O'Neile  had  collected  1200  chosen  Ulster  men,  and  as 
lord  Fennoy  was  also  known  to  have  sent  a  large  army  of  several 
thousand  men  to  relieve  this  city,  Cromwell  detached  lord  Broghill  t« 
intercept  them.  Lord  BroghiU  marched  in  quest  of  this  enemy,  and 
toon  encountering  a  body  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  men,  he 
gave  them  a  complete  rout.  The  battle  was  hardly  over  when  an  ex- 
press from  CromwelJ.  brought  the  information  that  he  was  in  a  most 
miserable  condition  before  Clonmel,  where  hia  army  was  sinking  under 
the  bloody  flux,  and  had  in  their' exhausted  condition  met  two  severe 
repulses  from  the  brave  garrison.  He  therefore  was  enjoined  to  lose 
not  a  moment,  but  to  lead  hia  men  to  assist  the  lord-general  in  this 
pressing  stralL  Lord  Broghill  sent  back  word  "thai  by  the  blessing  of 
God  he  had  just  defeated  the  enemy,  and  would  not  fail  to  be  with  him 
in  three  days."  He  kept  his  word,  and  was  received  with  acclamations 
by  the  besieging  army;  Cromwell  embraced  him  and  congratulated 
him  upon  his  victory.  With  this  reinforcement  the  siege  was  pressed 
on  wiUi  fresh  alacrity  and  the  town  was  soon  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  garrison  had  been  secretly  withdrawn  by  O'Neile  on  the  failure 
of  provisions,  and  the  citisens  were  allowed  to  surrender  upon  honour- 
able terms. 

Some  time  previous  Ut  the  termination  of  the  siege,  which  had  le^teA 
for  two  months,  Cromwell  had  been  recalled  by  the  parliament,  as  the 
want  of  his  presence  was  felt  elsewhere.  On  the  capitulation,  he 
took  his  departure  leaving  Ireton  as  his  deputy,  and  lord  Broghill  in 
command  of  a  "flying  camp  in  Munster."  In  ;hie  command  the 
distinction  he  soon  acquired  was  so  great,  and  such  was  the  general 
influence  gained  with  all  parties  by  his  good  sense,  moderation  and 
popular  numnera,  that  it  soon  beowne  suapeoted  that  Ireton  was  either 
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eavious  of  his  repataUon  or  doubtliil  of  his  fidelity.  As  theu  notion* 
found  tongues  euough  thej  were  quicklj  coarejed  to  the  ears  of  lord 
Broghill ;  he  is  indeed  said  to  hare  receiTed  a  letter  from  a  Mr  LammaS) 
who  was  Ireton's  chaplain,  advising  him  to  take  cars  of  himself,  for 
Iretoi),  notwithstanding  his  profespions  of  friendahip  and  letters  of  con- 
grati;lation  on  his  fupceises,  had  priyateljr  determined  todestroj  him. 
(hf  this  Mr  Momce,  the  authority  for  this  statement,  mentions  that 
lord  Broghill  satisfied  bj  so  authoritative  a  warning,  kept  away  from 
Ireton  as  long  as  he  cpuld ;  he  W41  hoverer  uQdcr  the  neceoeitj  of 
joining  him  at  Limeciok. 

The  condition  qf  the  other  partj,  if  anch  an  appelUtioo  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  its  QOQipIex  constituency,  is  at  least  characteristic  of  the 
people.  While  the  storm  that  was  (o  crush  them  was  gradually  roll- 
ing  together  over  their  Ijeods,  and  the  necessity  of  a  resistance  more 
systematic  and  concerted  than  was  hitherto  resorted  to,  was  felt  br 
eyery  one,  the  efforts  of  Clanricarde  ^4  Coatlehayen,  were  enoumbero«^ 
retarded,  and  rendered  inoperative,  by  the  factions  intrigues  of  thoae, 
who  seemed  qiore  inclined  to  fight  among  themselTes  about  quosUons, 
and  play  the  old  destructiTe  game  of  ciril  intrigue — titan  to  resist  the 
^mmon  enepiy.  They  were  men  who  wrangled  over  a  paltry  game, 
while  their  leaLy  pinnace  was  running  into  the  whirlpool  of  destruc- 
tion. Sir  Charles  Coote  had  ta^en  Athlone  and  entered  Connonglit,  and 
while  the  earl  of  Clanricarde  was  vainly  endeaTOuring  to  collect  on 
^my  to  resist  His  progress,  the  archbishop  of  Armegh  convened  a 
^ynod,  to  receive  fa^er  Anthony  Geozbegan,  who  was  arrived  with  in- 
structions &om  the  congregation  de  Propaganda,  in  Rome :  their  first 
decree  wa^  an  order  ^at  no  bishop  should  be  admitted  to  sit  in  the 
general  assembly,  until  he  should  be  absolved  &om  the  nuncio'a  cen- 
sures; they  declared  the  duke  of  Lorraine  protector  of  the  kingdom, 
and  with  all  the  experience  of  ten  years  of  social  disorganixation,  yet 
impresEed  in  traces  of  desolation  on  every  side,  they  only  thought  of 
beginning  again  with  the  infatuatio^  of  1642.  Their  immediate  object 
was  to  revive  the  confederacy,  and  to  this  purpose  their  entire  means, 
talents,  and  industry,  were  directed.  C'^nricarde  at  this  time  invested 
with  the  royal  authority  and  the  sole  support  agoing  the  parliamentary 
general,  thoy  considered  as  the  great  obstruction  to  their  designs;  and 
thus  while  they  impeded  all  his  efiorts,  they  prepared  for  themselvea 
and  their  miserable  supporters  the  retribution  that  was  to  follow.  The 
chief  means  by  which  this  dissension  ws4  fatal,  was  by  intriguing  with 
the  inferior  leaders  to  induce  them  to  desert  their  posts  and  break 
^ir  appointments ;  so  that  when  Clanricarde  and  Castlehaven  bad 
concerted  the  movements  injmei^iately  necessary,  a^d  fixed  upon  the 
position  essential  for  the  counteraction  of  their  opponent,  the  orders 
were  not  carried  into  execution,  and  their  best  concerted  operations 
were  always  frustrated  by  some  traitorous  disappointment.  Such  is  a 
summary  of  the  obstacles  to  the  efforts  of  the  royalist  party,  previous 
to  the  siege  of  Limerick  by  Ireton :  we  now  come  to  the  particulars 
more  immediatelj  preceding  that  event. 

It  was  the  object  of  Ireton  to  pass  the  Shannon,  in  order  to  com- 
mence the  meditated  attack.  Having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  build  a 
bridge  at  Castleconael,  he  was  on  hu  march  to  Athlooe,  the  uenrest 
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place  where  lie  could  then  hope  to  pMi.  To  reeiBt  hii  progress 
CUnrieorde  had  an  arm^  of  7,000  foot,  and  1,800  honei  wiUi  which 
he  intended  to  fight  the  pwIiamcDtary  army.  With  thie  new  he  scut 
to  CostlehaTen,  to  joio  him  at  a  pass  where  be  hoped  to  meet  and 
ehcck  its  further  advance.  Castlch&ven  left  the  passes  of  Shannon 
guarded,  and  marched  to  the  rendesTous:  hnt  after  about  three  houra' 
march,  a  brisk  report  of  continued  firing  come  from  the  quarter  he 
had  left,  and  he  was  presently  surprised  to  see  approaching  a  troop  of 
caralrj,  which  he  had  left  as  a  guud  at  Brian's  Bridge:  they  came  oa 
in  the  disorder  of  flight,  though  thej  were  not  pupaued.  On  inquiry 
he  DOW  learned  that  the  parliameutariaos  had  come  on  the  other  sitM 
of  the  rirer,  and  sending  a  few  hoats  of  musketeers  across,  the  castle 
of  Brian's  Bridge  waa  treacherously  betrayed  to  them  by  the  captain 
who  commanded.  As  lord  CaatlehaTen  hurried  hack  to  arrest  thif 
threatened  passage,  and  recover  the  castle,  newH  came  of  the  further  , 
defection  of  the  colonel  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  pass  at  Killaloe, 
who  with  all  his  men  had  fled  into  Limerick.  The  effect  of  tbiB  in? 
telligence  was  Gu«l :  Castlehaven's  army  melted  away  in  a  few  hour| 
from  4,000  to  40  horsemen,  with  which  be  himself  was  constrained  Uf 
make  his  way  to  the  lord-deputy;  who  finding  his  weakness,  and  the 
entire  inefficacy  of  the  worthless  army,  on  which  he  had  relied  too  far, 
retreated:  and  Iretou  was  matter  of  the  Shannon. 

There  was  now,  therefore,  no  obstaole  to  the  siege  nf  Limerick, 
which  he  at  once  commenced  :  and  while  he  conducted  his  operatioof 
with  progressive  regularity,  there  was  within  the  w«Uh  no  adequate  sensfl 
of  the  danger.  Clanricarde,  with  the  devoted  gallantry  of  his  char- 
acter, offered  to  take  the  command,  and  share  the  fortune  of  the  cityi 
he  was  refiised,  and  Hugh  (XNeile  appointed  governor,  but  without 
more  than  a  nominal  authority ;  the  citizens,  like  the  ecclesiasticip 
thought  more  of  protecting  their  own  interests  and  immunities,  thai) 
of  the  common  and  imminent  danger  which  was  collecting  round  their 
walls.  Tbere  was  thus  little  command,  and  no  perradtng  authority: 
a  laxity  of  discipline  fsToured  division  of  councils  and  the  intrigues  of 
iffivate  fear  and  self-interest.  A  free  correspondence  with  the  surroundr 
mg  country,  was  permitted,  and  the  enemy  were  not  suffered  to  be  per- 
plexed by  any  want  of  full  intelligence  of  the  councils  and  conditioi) 
of  affairs  within. 

While  the  parliamentair  troops  lay  round  the  walls,  an  account 
reached  them,  that  lord  Muskerry  was  approaching  at  the  head  of 
4,000  men,  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  To  check  his  approach  lord 
Broghill  was  detached  with  600  foot,  and  400  horse,  and  soon  came 
in  sight  of  his  enemy.  At  first  Muskerry  contrived  by  his  movements 
to  impress  the  nodon,  that  he  bad  no  design  to  approach  Limerick, 
and  lord  Broghill  contented  himself  with  a  close  observation  of  his 
demonstrations.  At  last  on  the  22d  June,  towards  evening,  he  received 
inteUigence,  that  Muskerry  had  sent  a  detachment  to  seise  on  Castle- 
tisken,  a  strong  place,  directly  on  the  way  to  Limerick.  On  this  he 
ordered  out  his  men,  and  about  midnight,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
storm  of  rain  and  wind,  attacked  their  camp,  driving  in  the  out-posts, 
and  raising  such  consternation  that  the  whole  army  made  its  escape 
on  the  opposite  aide,  and  wai  at  some  distance  before  mnmiiig,  from 
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the  pl&ce  where  it  had  ennamped.  I^rd  Bro^hill  availed  binuelf  of 
thi»,  hj  aecuring  the  way  to  Limerick,  ftnd  then  followed  his  eiien)^ 
OTer  the  Blftckwater,  which  they  passed  in  the  interral. 

Lord  Brogbill  toon  found  them  drawn  vp  to  receive  hiqi,  and  divided 
his  little  party  into  three  oifminaads.  Lord  Miukerrj'B  men  took  tljeir 
ground  with  a  degree  of  resolntion  and  steadiness,  then  quite  unuBiul 
among  the  [rish  troops,  a  fact  partly  to  be  accounted  for  bj  ^e 
absence  of  tbeir  ordinary  resources  for  retreat:  at  tbey  geqerall^  con- 
trived to  meet  their  eijemy  on  ^e  edge  of  some  great  wood  or  moras*, 
or  near  tbe  defiles  of  so^le  monntaia  pass.  Lord  Muskenys  mep 
bad  likewise  been  Climated  by  tbe  paltry  appearance  of  their  antagoa- 
^ts,  whom  tbey  easily  surrounded ;  and  evidently  considered  the  victonr 
fa  their  I^ii4*-  "^"BJ  offered  lord  Broghill  quarter,  who  refused  it 
for  himself  and  his  men  i  and  a  desperate  figbt  commenced.  L^rd 
Progbill  animated  his  men  by  his  presence  and  example,  and  was  tbe 
most  exposed  where  danger  w^s  the  hottest;  at  last  there  was  a  cry 
amobg  the  Irish,  to  "kill  the  fellow  in  the  gold-laced  coat,"  and  a 
determined  rusb  waa  made  &om  which  hii  lorosblp  could  hanfij  have 
escaped,  but  by  the  prompt  aid  of  a  lieutenant  of  his  own  troop,  who, 
before  he  succeeded  in  disentangling  bis  lordship  ^m  the  press,  re- 
ceived two  shots  in  bis  body,  and  had  bis  borse  killed  under  him.  The 
situation  of  the  EijgUsh  was  desperate,  aqd  tbey  fought  with  desper^ 
tion  added  to  their  wonted  valour.  The  effect  of  this  was  soon  felt 
among  lord  Muskerry's  ranks,  and  they  at  last  after  sustaining  a  tre- 
nwadoua  slaughter  wavered,  and  gave  way  on  every  side,  before  tbe  fiiry 
of  the  pvliamentu-y  forpe.  Six  hundred  feii  and  numerous  prisonprs 
were  taken.* 

In  tbe  mean  time,  the  citiaens  of  Limerick  were  engaged  in  diioys- 
uon  on  the  expediency  of  a  c^itulation.  Oa  the  23d  October  am^et■ 
ing  was  held  in  the  Town  House,  by  several  officers  and  leading 
citiaens,  who  agreed  iq  favour  of  a  treaty  of  surrender,  and  proposed 
to  send  conunissioners  next  day  to  "the  rebtU."  The  bishops  of  Lin^ 
erick  and  Eiqly  came  to  tbe  assembly  and  menaced  them  with  exeom- 
monioation,  if  tber  proceeded  with  a  design  whicb  tbey  characterised 
as  delivering  up  their  preUtet  to  slaughter.  Tbe  menace  was  disre- 
garded— the  excommanicatioQ  with  an  interdict  followed  publicly, 
and  had  no  effect.  The  citiiens  were  eager  (and  wisely)  to  save 
themselves,  and  it  had  been  throughout  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  repress 
the  clamorous  importunity  of  tbe  people  for  surrender.  Hugh  O'Neile 
wished  to  bold  out,  but  his  power  went  no  further  than  to  set  tbe 
watch,  while  the  mayor  kept  the  key-t 

These  dissensions  seem  to  have  risen  to  a  duigerous  height;  colonel 
Fennel,  who  sided  with  the  mayor,  took  possession  of  Johnsgate  and 
Cluam  Towers,  and  drove  out  the  soldiers  of  O'Neile.  O'Neile  sum- 
moned him  to  a  council  of  war;  he  refused  to  attend,  and  being  sup- 
plied with  ammunition  by  the  mayor,  he  turned  the  cannon  on  the 
town,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  leave  his  post  until  a  surrender 
should  be  agreed  to.  To  enforce  this  declaration,  he  admitted  two 
hundred  of  Iretaa'i  men,  and  a  surrender  was  speedily  settled,  and 
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ponclnded  on  the  27tli.  Twentv-four  penons  were  exempted  from 
mercy.  Of  thege,  the  bishi^  of  Limerick  esc&ped  in  a  Boldier's  drew, 
ftiid  found  his  way  to  lord  Muakerry :  the  bishop  of  Emly,  Fennel  who 
h&d  been  instrumental  in  letting  in  the  enemy,  the  meyor,  who  gave  up 
the  lieys,  and  most  of  the  other  excepted  persons  were  hanged  by  Ire- 
ton's  order. 

A  few  days  after  Ireton  died  in  Lbaerick;  and  the  progress  of  th» 
ounpaigu  was  checked  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  officer  who  should 
tftke  the  command.  We  shall  here  follow  lord  Broghtll's  fortune, 
snd  lea>e  the  thread  of  Irish  history  to  be  taken  up  elsewhere. 
The  kiitg  had  landed  in  Scotland — a  rising  in  his  favoqr  under  the 
candi<ct  of  Lesley  had  been  effected,  and  the  command  of  the  par- 
lismentsry  troops  bad  been  transferred  from  F^rfax  to  Cromwell, 
^ho  mi  sent  against  the  Scots.  By  the  subsequent  progress  of 
ejeaU,  be  ftrrirecC  m  the  reader  knows,  at  the  highest  statjou  in  the 
kingdom ;  and,  under  the  title  of  lord  Protector,  acquired  a  power 
beyond  that  of  which  his  unfortunate  predecessor  had  been  deprived 
sfber  ten  years  outpouring  of  English  blood.  Thus  raised,  Cromwell 
acted  with  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  efficient  Tigour,  which  has  gone  far 
to  eoun'terbalance  the  means  fay  which  he  attained  his  eminent  position; 
Bnd  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  high  testiniony  (o  lord  Broghill's  meri^ 
^at  this  profound  and  keen  obserrer  and  judicious  statesman,  should 
faave  ledt  for  him,  as  one  on  whose  conduct,  prudence,  and  ralonr,  b« 
relied  {  and,  if  true,  the  fact,  mentioned  by  Budgell,  confers  no  less 
distinetion — tliat  he  took  "  visible  pleasure"  in  the  converaation  of  lord 
Broghill,  Mr  Waller,  and  Milton.  Such  is  the  testimony  which  make* 
lord  Broghill  the  selection  of  the  most  judicious,  and  associates  him 
with  the  greateA  and  noblest  spirit  of  his  age. 

Nor  was  the  preference  of  Cromwell  such  as  terminate*  in  {«?onrabte 
regard,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  all  of  hii  biographers,  tl>at  lord  Brog* 
hiU  was  sent  to  Scotland  as  ^e  fittest  person  to  conciliate  and  suppress 
the  rongh  government  of  general  Monk.  He  felt  great  and  natural 
reluctance  to  accept  of  this  commission,  bnt  suffered  himself  to  ba 

Ersuoded,  with  a  stipulation  for  his  recall  in  one  year.  After  which 
remained  in  England,  using  his  influence  with  Cromwell,  so  as  to 
protect  the  roTolist*.  One  day  Cromwell  told  him  in  ^  playAil  ton* 
and  manner,  uiat  an  old  friend  of  hb  was  just  come  to  town;  and  to 
lord  Broghill's  inquiry  as  to  the  person,  informed  him  it  was  the  mar> 
qoecs  of  Ormonde.  On  this,  lord  Broghill  protested  his  ignor^ce  of 
Uie  fftct,  and  was  answered,  "1  know  that  well  enough;  however,  if 
yon  have  a  mind  to  preserve  your  old  acquaintance,  let  him  know  that 
I  am  not  ignorant  where  be  is,  or  wb^  he  is  doing."  He  then  let 
him  know  the  place  where  the  marquess  lodged;  and  lord  Broghill  lost 
no  time  in  making  the  important  communication  to  the  marquets,  who 
availed  himself  of  it,  to  make  his  escape  without  delay- 
Very  shortly  after,  his  lordship  had  an  opportunity  of  standing 
between  the  same  noble  family  and  the  suspicions  of  the  lord  protector. 
Cromwell  received  information  that  the  marchioness  of  Ormonde,  to 
whom  bis  own  conduct  had  been  generous  and  considerate,  was  engaged 
in  forwarding  the  plots  of  his  opponents  and  enemies  in  London,  where 
■he  lived  under  his  protection,  with  an  allowance  of  £2000  a-yeu' 
n.  E  Tr. 
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Lord  Bro^hill  denied  the  prob«billtj  of  Buch  an  occimtioo,  oo  which 
Cromwell,  who  wa*  tlien  bitterly  aagrj,  threw  him  sQDie  letters,  which 
he  told  bim  had  beea  taken  from  her  cabinet,  and  desired  him  to  read, 
Od  lookiag  at  thesei  lord  Broghill  fortunately  reco^ised  the  hand- 
writing of  the  lady  Isabella  Thynne,  between  whomi  and  the  moriluess, 
ther«  hod  been  a  correspondence  of  the  kind  suspected  by  Cromwell^ 
When  lord  Brog'hili  assured  him  that  the  letters  wer»  written  by 
that  lady,  Cromwell  demanded  bis  proof.  The  demand  waa  promptly 
met  by  the  production  of  other  letters  from  the  some  lady,  "  of 
whom,  writes  Budgell,  "he  told  two  or  three  stories  so  pleasant,  af 
made  Cromwell  lose  all  his  resentment  in  a  hearty  laugh."* 

It  is  mentioned  by  the  same  writer,  that  when  Crooiwell's  parliar 
ment  was  about  to  pass  some  Tery  severe  reiolutioqs  agaiiiBt  ClanrU 
carde,  lord  Broghill  interposed,  and  made  statements  so  creditable  tQ 
lord  Clanricorde's  cbar^ter,  that  the  resolutiooa  were  pot  brought  to 
KTote. 

The  death  of  OUver  Cromwell  was  followed  by  the  transient  pror 
tectorship  of  his  feeble  son,  Richard.  The  general  respect  which  th« 
strong  character  of  his  father  had  impressed,  secured  his  unquestione4 
succession:  the  turbulent  and  heterogeneous  composition  of  the  goyern- 
ment,  army,  and  parliament — the  unprincipled  ambitiou  of  some,  an4 
the  fanaticism  of  others,  quickly  made  his  seat  uneasy.  A  few  per- 
suns,  who,  by  their  rank  and  elevated  principles  of  couduct,  were  uieii 
from  the  party  with  which  they  mored ;  but  who  had,  partly  from  neces- 
■ity,  portly  from  gratitude,  paxtly  too  &om  a  just  sense  of  public  eiper 
diency,  swred  under  the  1^  protector,  now  continued  faithful  to  his 
•on,  when  the  crowd,  whose  motiTe  ia  ever  sordid,  was  falling  away 
&om  him.  On  his  father's  death,  Richard  Cromwell  chose  lord  Brogr 
hill,  Dr  Wilkins  and  colonel  Philips  to  be  his  advisers :  and  the  position 
was  one  which  brings  into  a  strong  light  the  tact  and  sagacity  of  this 
lord.  At  the  first  meeting  of  his  parliament  a  military  faction  entered 
into  one  of  those  intrigues,  which  hitherto  hod  been  found  successfiil  at 
a  means  to  enable  a  few  soldiers  to  control  the  goTemment,  and  dic- 
tate terms  to  parliament.  Ail  the  fanatics,  intriguers,  and  malcontentS| 
rallied  round  Fleetwood,  Desborough,  Lambart  and  other  general  offi- 
cers, and  formed  a  cabal,  which,  &om  the  place  of  Fleetwood's  resi- 
dence, where  they  daily  met,  was  called  the  "  cabal  of  Wallingford 
house :"  they  prevailed  on  the  protector  to  sanction  their  meeting  as  a 
general  counul,  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  ot  the  army,  and  peti^ 
tioQ  for  their  redress.  They  were  no  sooner  met  than  tiiey  voted  a 
"  remonstrance,"  in  which  thiBy  lamented  the  neglect  of  the  "  good  old 
cause,"  for  which  the  army  had  fought  and  bled;  and  proposed  that 
the  military  power  of  the  kingdom  should  be  vested  in  some  person 
whom  they  could  trust. 

Richard  Cromwell's  firiends  were  alarmed,  they  were  aU  with  one 
exception  peaceful  men,  whose  habits  unfitted  them  to  cope  with  such 
spirits;  but  Broghill  was  more  than  equal  to  the  emergency.  Having 
Baked  the  f^ar-itruck  protector  whether  he  had  really  consented  to  the 
ue«tii^i  Richard  replied  that  he  hod.    **  I  feort"  said  Broghill,  "  that 
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The  protector  answeretl  that  lie 
e  could  to  preveat  the  miachief ; 
that  as  a  general  ofi^cer,  he  had  a 


TOUT  Ughneu  will  foop  repeat  it.' 

Tioped  hia  lordabip  would  do  what  he  could 

to  tbia  BroghiU  simplj  answered, 

right  to  be  present,  and  would  see  wbat  tbej  were  doiag."     He  at  lite 

tame  time  turned  to  lord  Howard  aad  Faleonbridge,  who  wepe  pre- 

•eut,  and  expressed  his  expectation  of  their  assistance,  which  "  ther 

^thfully  piomised."      On  the  meeting  of  the  military  coimcil,  the«e 

knrds,  with  lord  Broghilt,  repured  to  Waliingford  house,  where  thej 

Anind  fire  hundred  officers  assembled.      After  a  prater  from  Or  Owen, 

Desborough  made  a  long  speech,  in  which,  amAng  other  topics  of  the 

same  nature,  he  expressed  his  appreheosions  of  tbe  departure  of  flieir 

Erosperity,  from  the  circumstauce  that  manj  "  tont  of  SeliaT"  had 
itterlj  been  creeping  iu  amoDg  them.  To  remedy  this,  he  proposed 
"  to  purge  the  army :"  as  the  most  expedient  method  by  which  thii 
might  be  efTected,  he  advised  a  test  oath,  by  which  erery  one  in  the 


should  swear  that  "  he  did  believe  i 


that  tbe 


pitting  to  death  of  the  late  king  Charles  Stewart  was  lawful  and  just." 
This  proposal  was  received  with  a  loud  tumult  of  approbation;  and 
the  whole  assembly  seemed  bo  eager  to  hare  it  adopted,  that  lords 
Jiowardaod  Falconbridge,  considering  themselves  a  miserable  minoritv 
to  outface  five  hundred  persons,  got  up  and  went  to  give  the  protector' 
a  sad  account  of  this  affair.  But  when  the  assembly  became  silent, 
lord  BroghiU  rose  and  declared  his  dissent  from  the  last  speaker;  he 
•aid,  that  "  he  was  against  the  imposition  of  a  tett  upon  thearmy,  as  a 
grievance  of  which  they  had  felt  the  eSeots,  and  against  which  they  had 
repeatedly  declared.  That  if  they  once  began  to  put  tests  upon  them'- 
■eWes,  they  would  soon  have  them  put  upon  them  by  others,  and  therf 
would  be  an  end  to  that  liberty  of  conscience  for  whifh  they  had  so 
oden  fought.  To  the  particular  test  proposed,  he  objected,  that  it 
was  uDJost  and  unreasooable  to  require  men  to  swear  to  the  lawAilnega 
of  an  action,  the  circumstanaes  of  which  they  were  unacquainted  with. 
I(  however,  they  would  persist  in  desiring  a  test  to  purge  the  army, 
he  had  aa  good  a  right  to  propose  a  teat  as  any  one,  and  would  take 
the  liberty  jto  offer  one,  which  he  hoped  would  be  more  reasonable 
than  that  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  who  went  before  him.  He  then 
proposed,  that  any  one  should  be  turned  out  of  the  army,  who  would 
not  swear  to  defend  the  established  goremmeDt  under  the  protector 
and  the  parliament-"  Among  other  arguments  for  this,  he  told  them, 
that  "  if  that  test  should  have  the  ill-fr>rtune  to  be  rejected  in  that 
council,  he  would  move  it  the  next  day  in  the  house  of  commODB, 
where  he  waa  confident,  it  would  meet  with  a  better  recaption."  This 
proposal  was  yet  more  warmly  received  than  the  former ;  and,  while 
the  assembly  was  yet  in  a  state  of  noise  and  confusion,  BroghiU  found 
his  way  to  another  place  between  two  very  influential  perso^,  colonels 
Whalley  and  Gougn,  two  "  hot  men,"  and  persuaded  them  to  take  the 
same  part,  which  each  of  them  did.  In  the  mean  time,  Fleetwood  and 
Desborough,  with  some  of  their  friends,  retired  to  consult;  and  havinjf 
returned,  declared  that  they  had  not  before  considered  all  the  disatT- 
vantages  of  teats,  but  they  were  now  convinced  so  fully  by  the  argu- 
ments  of  lord  firoghill,  that  they  proposed  to  hare  both  the  tests  with- 
drawn.    Lord  Brt^hiU  eooaentad,  and  the  blow  was  parried  for  the 
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time.  Lord  Broghill  then  repretented  to  the  protector,  whom  ha 
found  m  conitemation,  from  the  account  of  lordi  Howard  and  Falcon- 
bridge,  that  this  council  would  infallibly  do  mischief  if  tbej  should  be 
•offered  to  hold  their  gittings.  He  adviBed  their  immediate  diwolu- 
tion.  Richard  Cromwell  oeceded,  but  desired  to  know  how  this  waa 
to  be  monoid.  Lord  Brugbill  proposed  to  draw  up  a  short  speech 
for  him,  which  he  was  to  deliver  next  day  after  sitting  among  them 
for  an  hour.  This  being  agreed  to,  Broghill  prepared  the  speech,  and 
at  ten  next  morning,  Richard  Cromwell  astonished  the  council  by  hit 
unexpected  appearance;  and,  baring  taken  his  seat  in  a  chair  of  state, 
he  sat  fiir  an  hour  listening  to  their  debate.  He  then  rose  up,  and 
addressed  them  as  follows: — 

"  Gentlemen, — I  thankfully  accept  of  your  services.  I  have  eonsi- 
der«d  your  grievances  j  and  think  the  properest  method  to  redress 
what  is  amiss  amongst  you  is  to  do  it  in  the  parliament  now  sitting, 
and  where  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  have  justice  done  you.  I 
therefore  dedu'e  my  commission  for  holding  this  assembly  to  be  void; 
and  that  this  general  council  is  now  dissolved;  Mid  I  desire,  that  such 
of  jou  as  are  not  members  of  parliament,  will  repair  forthwith  to  Jour 
respective  commands." 

This  speech  produced  the  intended  efiect  of  disconcerting  the  con- 
spirators, and  frustrating  their  immediate  design.  But  they  were  at 
no  loss  to  conjecture  the  source  from  which  the  blow  proceeded,  and 
their  anger  against  lord  Brogbill  was  vehement.  They  immediately 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  irritation  of  that  weathercock  machine  u 
democratic  impulse,  a  republican  house  of  commons.  Some  one  ot 
tliem  tile  next  day  moved,  that  **  an  address  should  be  presented  to  his 
highness  the  protector,  to  know  who  had  advised  him  to  dissolve  th« 
council  of  war,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  his  parliament.' 
On  this,  Budgell  says,  it  is  hard  to  credit  such  absurdities,  that  some 
of  lord  Brognill's  friends  advised  him  to  retire.  Lord  Broghiil  sat 
still  until  his  enemies  had  made  their  speeches,  and  then  addr^sed  the 
speaker  to  this  effect: — "  I  am  not  against  presenting  thi^ address; 
but  humbly  move,  that  another  may  he  presented  to  the  protector  at 
the  same  time,  to  know  who  advised  the  calling  of  a  general  council 
of  officers,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  parliament;  for 
surely  that  man  is  guilty,  who  durst  advise  his  highness  to  call  such 
a  council,  without  either  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  bis  parliament." 

Now  the  majority  of  those  present,  not  belonging  to  the  military 
couDcil,  were  ready  to  take  alarm  at  the  overbearing  demonstrations 
of  a  power,  of  which,  the  effect  had  been  repeatedly  felt  by  this  very 
parliament.  The  speech  of  lord  Brogbill  at  once  called  up  this  general 
sense  to  his  rescue;  it  was  a  well-timed  appeal  both  to  the  fear  and 
pride  of  the  oonunona ;  it  was  warmly  received  and  the  faction  of 
Fleetwood  was  again  discomfited.  But  though  the  council  of  officers 
had  been  thus  dissolved,  they  continued  to  hold  private  meetings  and  to 
concentrate  the  power  which  they  held  in  their  hands.  It  was  evident 
that  their  designs  were  not  to  be  defeated  by  votes  and  the  farms  of  civil 
authority;  lord  Broghill  and  those  who  acted  with  bim,  apprised  the 
protector  of  the  danger  of  bis  position,  and  expressed  their  opinion  that 
nothii^  could  sav*  nim,  but  the  same  vi^rous  and  direct  recourse  to 
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•troDg  meuuret  which  t^wajs  charu;t«rUed  the  policj  and  eusured 
the  succeu  <d  hi«  father.  Thej  volunteered  to  act  for  him,  and  pledg- 
ed theniMlvea  to  the  auccew  of  the  conne  thej  recummMtded.  But 
BichArd  Cromwell  was  mild,  wntable  and  avene  from  all  harah  and 
violent  proceedings,  he  felt  himself  to  be  unequal  to  the  dangers  and 
diffieultiei,  and  to  the  cruel  and  arbitrorj  resouroei  neceuarr  in  such 
contests,  and  be  recoiled  from  the  auggestions  of  his  firm  and  spirited 
advisers.  "  He  thanked  them  for  their  fricndahip,  hut  he  had  neither 
done  nor  would  do  anj  persoD  any  harm,  and  rather  than  a  drop  of 
blood  should  be  Bpilt  on  his  account,  he  would  lay  down  that  greatneaa 
which  was  but  a  burthen  to  him." 

From  this  his  friends  came  to  the  conclusion  that  be  could  not  be 
(npp<M:tad  with  any  success,  or  to  any  use^  end.  They  remitted  in 
their  efforts  and  consulted  their  own  interests.  Lord  Broghill  repaired 
to  Monster,  of  which  at  that  time,  he  was  president;  on  his  way  he  had 
to  encounter  the  amhoshes  and  snares  of  Fleetwood  and  Desborougb, 
who  would  willingly  be  freed  from  the  risk  of  again  having  to 
encounter  one  so  able  and  so  honest.  It  was  at  this  time  that  lord 
Broghill  came  to  the  resolution  to  exert  himself  for  the  restoration  of 
the  royal  family.  It  had  indeed  become  plain  to  every  observant  and 
ooasiderate  mind,  that  it  was  the  last  resource  against  the  utter  dissi>> 
laiion  of  all  civil  order  in  the  clash  of  parties,  of  whom  none  looked 
beyond  the  object  of  private  interest,  pursued  by  means  inconsistent 
with  any  settled  state  of  things,  or  any  respect  to  constitutional  rights. 
With  this  impression  lord  Broghill  retired  to  Ireland,  to  act  as  occa* 
sion  might  offer  means:  he  was  pursued  by  the  suspicion  of  his  enemies.  ' 
Aedng  with  an  energy  which  the  feeble  Richard  Cromwell  was  quite 
unequal  to  resist,  bis  military  tyrants  now  compelled  him  to  dissolve 
the  parliament,  and  took  the  reins  of  power  into  their  own  hands.  He 
signed  bis  abdication,  they  restored  the  long  parlimaeTU,  and  the  coun< 
try  was  at  their  mercy.  To  Ireland,  they  sent  their  commissioners  and 
gave  them  a  special  charge  to  have  "  a  particular  eye  to  lord  Broghill, 
and  if  possible  to  take  some  means  to  confine  him."  In  pursuance  of 
this,  these  officials  sent  a  summons  to  lord  Broghill,  to  appear  before 
them  in  the  castle  of  Dublin.  He  consulted  his  friends,  and  was  by 
them  advised  not.  to  place  himself  in  the  power  of  his  enemies.  He 
however,  determined  to  outface  them,  for  the  refusal  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  direct  defiance,  which  he  did  not  yet  consider  himself  able  to 
maintain,  as  alone  it  could  be  maintained,  by  a  demonstration  of 
military  resistance-  He  therefore  took  bis  own  troop  and  repiured 
to  Dublin;  and  on  his  arrival,  leaving  his  men  without  the  town  be 
presented  himself  before  the  commissionera.  They  told  him  that 
the  state  bad  been  induced  to  suspect  that  he  had  designs  against 
their  government,  and  had  given  them  directions  to  confine  him, 
unless  he  could  give  sufficient  security  for  his  peaceable  conduct. 
Lord  Broghill  demanded  what  security  they  desired;  they  proposed 
that  he  should  enter  into  an  engagement  under  penalty  of  estate  and 
life,  that  there  should  be  no  commotion  in  Munster}  he  asked  for 
time  to  conuder,  it  was  refused;  he  then  desired  to  be  satisfied  on  one 
point,  "if  they  intended  to  put  the  whole  power  of  Munster  into  his 
Lands,  if  such  was  their  intention  be  was  ready  to  enter  into  the  en- 
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gitgement  thej  required,  if  not  he  must  ^peal  to  the  world  on  the 
cruelty  and  unreasonableness  of  expecting,  that  he  would  aiuirer  for 
people  over  whom  he  hod  no  control.''  The  commisiioners  were  ein> 
barroased  and  ordered  him  to  withdraw,  and  hod  a  long  dbcussion  as 
to  the  moat  expedient  proceeding;  one  of  them,  who  was  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  declared  that  "  even  the  honest  part}  in  Ireland  would 
think  it  hard  to  see  a  man  clapped  up  in  prison  who  hod  done  such 
signal  service  to  the  protestants ;  biit  that  on  the  other  hand,  he  could 
never  consent  to  an  increase  of  lord  Broghill's  power,  which  the  state 
#BS  apprehensive  might  be  one  daj  employed  against  them.  He 
for  these  reasons  proposed,  that  they  for  the  present  should  not  take 
aaj  steps  but  contrive  to  send  lord  Broghill  in  good  humour  back  to 
his  cominand,  to  continue  there  till  they  should  be  filrther  instructed." 
The  board  agreed — lord  Broghill  was  called  in,  received  with  compli- 
ments and  smiled,  and  invited  to  dine  with  the  commissioners,  whom  he 
understood  very  well  and  repaid  in  their  own  coin. 

Returning  to  Munster  he  proceeded  steadily  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  design;  first  securing  his  ownofficera,he  also  made  a  friend  and  con- 
federate of  the  governor  of  Limerick  where  there  Was  a  garrison  of 
2000  men,  and  having  secnred  Munster,  he  opened  a  communication 
with  Sir  C.  Coote,  who  engaged  in  the  same  undertaking  with  an  ardour 
which  demanded  all  the  restraint  which  could  be  exercised,  by  his 
more  cool  and  cautious  ally.  Their  efforts  were  soon  successful  be- 
yond eipectation;  the  country  had  long  been  ripe  for  the  desired  change. 
Wearied  with  the  continuation  of  a  series  of  contests  for  power 
and  gain  which  appeared  interminable,  as  one  party  sueceeded  the 
other  with  the  same  objects,  and  as  little  regard  for  any  consideration 
divine  or  human,  but  the  fear,  revenge  and  cupidity  which  were  the 
common  spirit  of  every  aide. 

Lord  BrOghill  sent  lord  Shannon  to  the  king  to  invite  him  over  to 
Ireland,  assuring  him  of  a  force  sufficient  to  protect  him  against  his 
enemies.  But  Charles  had  at  the  sdme  titne  reason  to  hope  for  a  simi- 
lar invitation  from  England. 

The  activity  of  Coote  had  excited  the  notice  of  the  commissioners, 
and  finding  that  he  could  oo  lonter  proceed  in  secret,  he  urged  lord 
Broghill  to  an  open  course,  Broghill  reluctantly  consented,  he  had  in- 
deed oo  choice.  His  confederate  was  acting  vrith  a  vigour  which  quick- 
ly produced  extraordinary  changes :  having  seized  Galway,  Coote  sur- 
prised Athtone,  marched  to  Dublin  and  impeached  Ludlow.  While  the 
spirited  example  diffitsing  a  ^neral  etcitement,  the  royalists  seized 
Yougbal,  Clonmel,  Curlow,  Limerick  and  Drogheda. 

The  mtwistracy  of  Dublin  How  acted  their  part  and  called  a  Con- 
vention, which  met  and  held  its  deliberations  in  defiance  of  an  order 
from  the  English  council  of  state.  The  members  of  this  assembly 
declared  their  abhorrence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  high  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  the  late  king's  tnurdet.  They  secured  the  payment  of  the 
army  and  declared  for  a  "ftee  parliament;"  a  phrase  then  universally 
understood  to  imply  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  for  such  was 
known  to  be  the  universal  sense.  The  English  parliament  were  this 
time  compelled  to  coafine  their  attention  to  the  desperate  efibrt  of  self- 
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preserTBtioni  after  a  few  last  efTorts  thej  recalled  their  a^Dtai  anil 
the  king  was  soon  proclaimed  in  Ireland. 

Lord  BroghUt  met  with  a  coM  reception  horn  the  king.  He  sus- 
pected that  he  had  been  injured  bj  Coote,  and  to  connteract  the  im- 
pression which  he  thought  to  have  been  mitde  upon  the  king  bj  the 
miarepresentations  of  a  riral,  he  sent  his  brother  lord  Shannon  with  a 
letter  of  Coole's,  contaioiiig  an  acknowledgment,  that  it  was  at  hi* 
instance  that  he  first  entered  on  the  design  of  declaring  for  the  king 
and  parliament.  This  lord  Shannon  contriTed  to  show  to  his  majesty, 
and  It  had  the  effect  desired.  Lord  firogbill  was  soon  after  creat«d 
earl  of  Orrery,  made  one  of  the  lords-jus^ces  in  Ireland  and  president 
of  Monster. 

We  have  now  to  conclode  with  some  notice  of  the  literary  produc- 
tions, which  would  entitle  this  nobleman  to  a  place  in  «  different 
section  of  this  work,  if  his  far  more  eminent  qualities  as  a  soldier  and 
a  statesman,  did  not  place  him  among  the  most  etninent  political 
characters  of  his  own  time.  When  the  political  state  of  the  two  king- 
doms at  last  subsided  into  tbat  repose  so  much  and  10  long  desired,  the 
MtiTitj  of  the  earl  of  Orrery's  spirit  no  loiter  eierciscd  in  the  field 
and  council,  found  its  occupation  in  the  pursuits  of  literature)  or  as 
one  of  his  biographers  describes  this  change  of  employment,  "  finding 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  for  his  sword,  resoWed  to  em- 
{Joy  his  wit  and  learning  for  the  diyersion  and  amiuement  of  hit  royal 
master."*  The  first  results  of  this  new  torn  of  the  earl's  loy^ty  were 
his  plays,  which  we  must  admit  owed  their  eminent  success  to  uie  ex- 
ceedingly deprared  state  of  literature  and  literary  taste  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  They  were  received  with  a  degree  of  applause  which 
might  be  appealed  to  as  a  teat  of  merit,  but  which  when  jusUy  appreciated 
only  shows  the  absurdity  of  such  a  test;  and  their  court  favour  was  no 
less  than  their  public  success.  Of  this  it  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  that 
in  his  play  of  Henry  V.,  "  Mr  Harris  wbo  acted  as  king,  was  drest  in 
the  duke  of  York's  coronation  suit;  Mr  Bettertou  wbo  played  Owen 
Tudor,  in  king  Chaves's,  and  Liliston  who  represented  the  duke  ol 
Burgundy,  in  2ie  lord  Ojiord*s.''+ 

He  wrote  many  poems,  of  which  the  composition  may  be  described 
as  poor  and  inartifical,  though  the  thoughts  display  the  moral  elevation 
of  the  writers  mind.  We  here  extract  a  portion  of  cue  upon  the  death 
«f  Cowley,  lor  whom  the  earl  entertained  a  high  regard. 

"  Our  nit,  till  Cowlay  did  it*  Imtrs  laiM, 

Hay  be  resembled  to  the  fint  three  dajt; 

la  which  did  ibine  oolj  auch  if  ralu  of  light, 

A*  eerred  but  to  diilin^iib  dsj  from  nlghL 

But  wit  break!  fonh  in  all  that  h«  hu  dona. 

Like  light,  when  'twna  united  to  the  aun. 

The  poeU  fonnirlj  did  iia  in  wait 

To  nfla  thou  whom  the;  would  imitate; 

We  watch'd  to  rob  all  itrangert  when  (her  writ*. 

And  learned  their  lacguage,  but  to  iteal  their  wit) 
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H«,  friiin  (hat  Med  lii*  coBntrj  don  rMMiu, 

Since  Ihou  who  want,  may  ba  >appli«d  by  htm  ; 

Aod  foreign  nation*  now  may  borrDn  more 

From  Cowley,  tbiiD  we  could  from  them  beforr* 

Who,  though  he  coodeKcnded  to  admit 

I'h*  Oreeki  and  Romaiu  for  hii  g^iideii  in  wit, 

tet  he  Ihoea  aocieut  poett  doee  punaa. 

But  ai  the  Spaniard*  great  Columbiu  do  i 

He  taQght  them  Qnt  to  the  new  world  to  ataer. 

But  thay  poiw  all  that  ii  pmcioua  tfafre. 

When  fint  hii  ipring  of  wit  began  to  flow, 

II  raitad  in  loma,  wonder  and  aorrow  too) 

That  Oad  had  to  much  wit  and  kaowladgc  lent, 

And  that  they  were  not  in  hie  praiiea  apent : 

But  thoae  who  in  hii  daTideii  look, 

Fiml  they  bia  bloaaoma  for  hia  fruit  mittook. 

Id  diff^ng  ana  diffrent  mliMt  ahio'd ; 

Hii  grMD  did  charm  the  mdu  hit  np«  the  mM. 

Writing  for  heaven,  he  wai  inqiired  from  UiaDce, 

Aod  from  hit  theme  derired  hia  influence. 

The  Kripturea  will  no  more  the  wicked  fright, 

Hii  muie  doe*  make  religion  a  delight. 

Oht  how  aaverely  mau  ia  ui'd  by  btel 

The  coTetoUi  toil  long  for  an  eatata ; 

Aod  having  got  more  than  thair  lifa  can  ipea^ 

They  miiy  b«qneath  it  to  a  eon  or  friend : 

But  learning  (in  which  none  can  hate  a  ihar^ 

Unleaa  they  dimba  to  it  by  time  and  care ;) 

Learning,  ths  tmeat  mealto  a  man  can  ha*^ 

Dooa  with  the  body  perieh  in  the  gmre  i 

To  tenement*  of  dav  it  ia  canSned, 

Though  'tii  the  noblest  pnichaM  of  the  mindi 

Oh  1   why  can  we  thu*  leaTe  our  friend  poeeenU 

Of  all  our  acquititioni  but  the  boat  I 

Still  whan  we  atudy  Cowley,  we  lamant. 

That  to  the  world  be  wa*  do  longer  liDtt 

Who,  like  a  lightoiDg  to  onr  eye*  wa*  *bown. 

So  bright  he  ihiDed,  and  wu  *d  i]uickly  gooa : 

Bure  be  rejoiced  to  lee  bia  flame  expire, 

Bines  ba  himeelf  conld  not  hare  raised  it  higher. 

For  when  wiie  poet*  can  no  higher  fly, 

Tbay  would,  like  aainta,  in  their  perfactioaa  die. 

Though  beauty  Kane  affection  in  bim  bred. 

Yet  only  aacred  lexming  he  wou'd  wed  t 

Br  which  th'  illuitriou*  oApring  of  hia  bralD 

Bball  over  wit'*  great  empire  erer  reigD : 

Hi*  work*  ihall  live,  when  pyramidi  of  prida 

Shrink  to  auch  aahea  a*  tbej  long  did  hide." 


I£s  lordihip't  leisure  at  the  end  of  a  life  of  biu;  polmciJ  labour, 
■m)e&rs  indeed  to  have  been  more  productive  of  great  and  varied 
efiorta  of  literature  than  the  whole  lires  of  moat  writers,  and  lead  us  to 
infer  that  if  he  had  lived  in  a  l&ter  age  when  the  education  of  public 
men  became  more  elaborate  and  extended,  his  genius  would  hare  dis- 
plajed  itself  to  advantage  in  some  more  congenial  labours  than  those 
elaborate  specimens  of  an  art  vbicb,  to  ensure  any  result  of  standara 
value,  demand  a  more  peculiar  combination  of  powers  than  are  required 
for  the  ordinary  toils  of  either  cabinet  or  camp.     Besides  the  produo- 
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tions  which  we  have  already  notioed,  the  earl  compued  the  romance  of 
"  Parthenissa,"  in  jiz  parts,  detUcated  to  Henrietta  Maria  Ducheu  of 
Orleans.  We  extract  the  opemn^  of  this  dedicadon  whioh  ia  char* 
acteristio  of  the  writer  and  of  hia  time. 

"  Madam, — When  I  had  la^  the  honour  to  VEUt  on  your  rojal  high' 
neM.  yoa  ordered  me  to  write  another  part  of  Par^eniua,  and  you 
gave  me  leare  at  the  same  time  to  dedicate  it  to  you.  Only  your 
eommandi,  madam,  could  baTe  made  me  undertake  that  work;  and 
only  your  permission  could  hare  ^ven  me  this  confidence.  But  since 
your  royal  highness  appointed  me  to  obey,  it  was  proportioijate  to  your 

rdneM  to  protect  me  in  my  obedience,  which  this  dedication  willf 
bU  my  hults,  in  this  book,  cannot  be  so  great  as  his,  who  shall 
condemn  what  has  been  written  for  you,  and  is  by  your  own  allowance 
tddresaed  to  you." 

The  earl  of  Orrery  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  tbt,  in  which 
he  displayed  much  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  writers  on  that  art. 
He  wrote  a  reply  to  "a  scandalous  letter  lately  prmted  and  subscribed 
by  Peter  Welcl^  procurator  for  the  secular  and  regular  prieats  of 
Ireland,"  and  lastly  "  poems  on  most  of  the  festiTales  of  the  church.' 
The  preface  to  this  latter  little  work  merits  attention.  "  God  cf  hia 
abundant  mercy,  having  convinced  me  bow  much  precious  time  I  had 
cast  away  on  airy  rerses,  I  resolved  to  take  a  finiJ  leave  of  that  sort 
of  poetry;  and  ii)  <ome  degree,  to  repair  the  unhappipess  and  &ult  of 
wbat  was  past,  to  dedicate  my  muse  in  the  future  entirely  to  sacred 
•ubjecta." 

He  is  mentioned  to  have  mostly  written  hit  poetry  while  confinad 
1^  fits  of  gout]  on  which  Dryden's  compliment  baa  been  preserved) 
"like  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  he  delivered  his  oracles  always  in  tor^ 
ment;  and  that  the  world  was  obliged  to  his  misery  for  their  delight-" 

Lord  Broghill  is  knnwn  also  to  be  the  irriter  of  die  act  of  settlement 
which  soon  after  passed.  This  we  shall  have  ^ain  to  notice,  when 
we  come  to  detail  the  events  of  Irish  history  after  the  restoration. 

He  continued  to  obtain  the  respect  of  the  country  and  the  favour  at 
the  court;  and  vas  so  esteemed  for  his  superior  sagacity  and  knowledge 
of  aflairs,  as  to  be  almost  uniformly  consulted  on  every  occasion  of 
moment  by  the  king.  His  time  was  divided  between  his  presidency 
and '  London,  where  he  attended  both  as  a  peer  of  parliament  and  a 
member  of  the  council. 

He  died  i6th  October,  1679,  leaving  a  high  character  as  a  soldier, 
a  statesman  and  a  writer.  Among  the  prominent  peculiarities  no- 
ticeable in  the  history  of  his  life,  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
readiness  and  self-possession  which  so  often  extricated  him  from  difficu^ 
emergencies  in-which  most  persons  would  have  been  los^  must  have 
repeatedly  attracted  the  reader's  notice.  His  personal  appearance  i* 
thus  described:  "  hit  person  was  of  a  middle  size  well  sbaped and  come- 
ly, hii  eyes  had  that  life  and  quickness  in  them  which  is  usually  the 
iign  of  great  and  uncommon  parts.  His  wit  rendered  his  conversation 
highly  entertunmg  and  afpusmg.*^ 
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THE  DE  BURGOS. 

BICHABD,  FOUBTH  EARL  OF  CLAintICABD& 

In  the  preceding  volame,  pages  256 — 265,  ihe  aoootint  of  this  ut- 
oient  Hnd  illustrioiu  ftmily  is  brought  down  to  Bicherd,  iecond  ewl  of 
CUtiriorde,  of  the  branch  which  preserved  the  ori^nal  name  and 
Engtish  ooniiection.  The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  first  entitled 
himself  to  the  notice  of  government  hy  oonduct  which  indicates  his 
loyalty, and  good  sense.  His  father  having  declared  himself  for  the 
earl  of  Tyrone,  he  repaired  at  once  to  England,*  b;  which  he  not  only 
oonstrained  his  father's  conduct,  but  eitricated  himself  from  the  suspi- 
cions which  it  would  otherwise  be  hard  to  escape,  without  talcing  some 
course  at  variance  with  hjs  duty  to  his  fatheri  In  1599,  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Connaught.  But  the  most  distinguishing  incident 
of  his  career  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Kinsale, 
fought  in  1601,  between  the  English  under  lord  Mountjoy,  and  the 
confeder&te  forces  of  O'Neil  and  O'Donell.f  In  our  aocoimt  of  this 
battle  we  have  already  had  to  mention  that  he  ttonducted  himself  with 
extraordinary  ralour,  and  by  achievements  of  personal  prowess,  earned 
the  dbtinction  of  being  knighted  upon  the  fleld  of  battle.  In  this 
battle  he  is  said  to  have  slain  twenty  of  the  enemy,  and  to  have  had 
numerous  remarkable  escapes,  "  his  garments  being  often  nierbed  with 
shot  and  other  weapons."* 

In  consequence  of  this,  and  other  terrices  in  the  same  war,  lung 
James  fq>pointed  him  governor  of  Connaught,  keeper  of  his  house  ai 
Athlone,  and  cue  of  the  privy  council.  The  continuation  df  this  me- 
moir could  offer  nothing  more  than  successive  appointments,  now  of  no 
historical  importance  or  personal  Interest  In  l61fi  he  refused  the 
presidency  of  Munster,  on  the  eiouse  of  a  long  illness,  and  the  king, 
from  A  consideration  of  his  valuable  services  in  that  province,  appointed 
him  to  the  comluand  of  the  county  and  city  of  Oalway. 

In  1624  he  was  advanced  to  the  Bnglish  peerage,  under  the  title 
of  baron  Somefhill,  and  viscotint  Tunbridge ;  and  in  a  few  yeara 
lifter,  Charles  I.  conferred  the  title  of  baroh  of  Imany,  viscount  Qal- 
way,  and  earl  of  St.  Albans.  He  took  his  place  by  proxy  in  the  Eng- 
lish hobse  of  lords,  in  1635,  but  died  the  same  year.  Lodge,  from 
whose  peerage  we  have  collected  these  particulars,  quotes  the  following 
extract  from  Strafford's  letters: — "This  last  pacqUet  advertised  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Bt  Albans,  and  thkt  it  is  reported  that  my  hard 
tlsage  broke  his  heart ;  God  and  your  m&jesty  know  my  ihnocenoy ; 
they  might  as  well  have  imputed  to  me  for  a  crime  his  being  three- 
score and  ten  years  old ;  blit  these  calumnies  must  not  stay  me  humbly 
to  offer  to  your  miyesty'a  wisdom  this  fit  opportilnity,  that  as  that  can- 
toned government  of  Ctalway  began,  so  it  may  end  in  hu  lordship's 

This  hbblemnn  was  married  to  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Francis 
Walslngham,  secretary  of  state  to  qiieen  Eliubeth  i  the  was  the  widow 

*  Morysooi  t  Ibid. 
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of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  again  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Essex ;  by 
her  third  husband,  the  earl  of  Glanricarde,  she  had  one  son,  Ulick  de 
Burgh,  the  next  eftrl,  whose  actions  and  fubHo  chancier  will  also 
claim  a  place  among  our  illustrious  men. 


CIJCK,  FITTH  EARL  OF  CLAMHICABDa 


This  earl  was  in  great  favour  with  the  unfortantte  Charles  I.,  to 
whom  be  had  a  strong  personal  attachment.  In  the  suramw  of  1641 
he  came  over  to  his  seat  at  Fortumna,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  took  the  moat  active  steps  for  iti  suppression,  and  for  the 
counteraction  of  its  efiedts.  Being  governor  of  Galway,  hii  official 
powers  and  personal  influence  were  rendered  effective,  and  commanded 
a  high  ascendency  in  that  fearful  peridd.  The  English  knew  him  to 
ei^joy  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  king,  and  the  Irish  looked  to 
him  as  their  friend  and  chief,  to  which  rank  he  was  entitled  by  hii 
extensive  possessions.  He  summoned  all  who  held  lands  of  the  king 
'  to  be  ready  to  take  armp.  He  aummoned  an  assembly  at  Loiighrea^ 
and  so  restored  the  confidence  .of  the  proprietors  that  they  agreed  to 
raise  a  considerable  force.  The  lords-juaticet,  to  whom  he  appliedj 
were  of  the  puritan  party^  and  refused  their  co-operation.  The  eoura^ 
they  took  was  to  disarm  the  loyal  nobility  of  the  pale,  and  thna  drove 
many  into  the  rebel  party.  By  the  active  instrumentality  of  the  oarl 
of  Glanricarde  and  of  the  Lord  Banelagh,  the  president,  Connaught 
had  been  kept  tolerably  quiet.  The  earl  strengthened  the  fort  of  Gal- 
way, personally  inspected  every  armament  and  post  of  defence,  animated 
the  loyal  and  reassured  the  wavering.  But  the  disaffection  of  the  pale 
rapidly  spread-— insurgents  from  the  surrounding  districts  flowed  fast 
in,  haraiaing  and  endangering  tlie  peadeable  inhabitants  of  the  province* 
At  length  the  town  of  Oalway  became  infected  by  the  widely-spreading 
disorder.  Alarms  and  terrors  combined  with  discontents  began  to  pror 
duce  their  usual  effects  upon  the  Qckle  multitude;  and  under  pretext 
of  ill-treatment  from  the  governor,  they  besieged  the  fort  and  reduced 
the  garrison  to  extreme  distress.  The  earl,  on  h^ing  of  their  ex- 
tremity, rapidly  collected  a  small  force  and  hastened  to  their  aasistr 
ance.  But  though  utterly  unable  with  his  handful  of  men  to  cope  witU 
the  assulants,  he  subdued  them  by  that  moral  eiiergy  of  character  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable,  and  compelled  them  to  suspend  hostilities 
and  come  into  terms,  until  the  king's  pleasure  shoifld  be  known,  promis- 
ing in  the  meantime  that  the  town  should  be  taken  under  his  majesty's 
protection.  The  best  effects  seemed  likely  to  follow  upon  this  occur- 
rence, and  Lord  Clanrioarde  was  successfully  exerting  his  pacifip 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  gradually  bringing  them 
back  to  their  allegianpe,  when  the  lords-justices,  already  calculatipj 
on  the  forfeitures  to  be  obtained,  expressed  their  extreme  disapproyd 
of  the  protection  granted  to  Qalway,  andperemptorily  commanded  the 
earl  to  receive  no  more  submissions.  They  also  directed  the  gover- 
nors of  forts  and  other  commanders,  to  enter  in^  no  terms  with  the 
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rebels,  but  to  exterminate  them,  aod  all  who  abodd  harbour  them,  with 
fire  and  Rword.  The  insurants  gren  desperate,  and  besieged  the  lord- 
president  in  the  eitj  of  Atblone,  where  he  was  at  length  relieved  bj 
the  earl  of  Ormonde.  Clanricarde,  though  justlj  irritated  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  govemment,  remained  uosboken  in  his  loifalty,  and 
■till  continued  his  lealous  and  efficient  ezertioni  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  tronquillitj.  Towardi  the  latter  end  of  this  jeor  a  conveatioii 
was  held  at  Kilkenny  bj  the  chief  portion  of  the  Roman  catholic 
nobilitj,  prelates,  and  clergy,  in  which  tbej  professed  their  allegiance 
to  the  king  (while  they  violated  his  anthoritj  and  prerogative,)  and 
their  intention  of  being  guided  bj  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  statutes 
of  Ireland)  a«  far  as  they  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  Roman  catholio 
religion.  They  enacted  many  laws  and  regulations,  and  when  the 
order  of  goremmeot  bad  been  adjusted  they  selected  their  provincial 
generals.  Now  that  the  rebellion  had  taikeo  a  more  specious  and 
civiliied  form,  and  that  the  lords-justicea  bod  mode  thenuelveB  eo  ob- 
noxious to  all  tbe  high-minded  and  loyally-disposed,  they  hoped  to  gain 
over  lord  Clanricarde  to  their  standard,  particularly  as  the  maintenance 
of  the  Roman  catholic  £aitfa  was  one  of  their  chief  and  most  ostensible 
objects.  They  accordingly  nominated  him  to  the  chief  command  in 
Connaught,  and  appointed  colonel  John  Burke  as  his  lieutenant-generah 
No  inducement,  however,  or  specious  representation  could  alter  lord 
Clanricarde's  determination]  he  reject«a  all  their  overtures, scorned 
their  sophistical  arguments,  and  with  unshalcen  loyalty  adhered  to  the 
broken  fortunes  of  his  master,  notwithstanding  the  threats  and  excom- 
munication of  his  own  clergy,  which  they  resorted  to  as  a  last  resource- 
When  lord  Ranelagh  the  president  of  Connaught  quitted  his  govern- 
ment in  despair,  intending  to  lay  before  Charles  the  ruinous  and  foith- 
leu  conduct  of  his  justices,  Clanricarde  still  continued  at  his  post, 
though  abandoned  to  his  diSculties  and  his  best  acts  maligned.  Lord 
Randagh  was  seised  immediately  on  arriving  in  Dublin,  and  put  into 
close  confinement,  so  that  even  the  faint  hope  the  earl  might  have 
entertained  of  receiving  succour  from  the  king's  supporters  was  dis- 
sipat«d.  As  the  position  of  the  king's  aSain  became  more  desperate 
in  England,  he  was  proportionally  anxious  to  bring  tbe  rebelbon  in 
Ireland  to  a  termination,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  receive  and 
consider  the  complaints  of  the  recusants.  He  accordingly  issued  a 
commission  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  to  the  marquess  of  Or- 
monde, the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  the  earl  of  Roscommon,  viscount 
Hoore,  and  others,  to  meet  the  principal  recusants  and  transmit  their 
pomplaints;  to  the  bringing  about  of  this  arrangement  the  lords-justices 
opposed  every  obstacle.  It  was  howeverat  length  efiected,  and  the  recall 
of  Sir  William  Parsons  followed,  on  the  exposure  of  his  iniquities.  The 
province  of  Connaught  was  nearly  reduced  to  desperation,  the  rebels 
were  every  day  increasing  in  numbers,  and  were  possessed  of  many  of 
the  most  important  fort?.  Lord  Clanricarde's  towns  of  Lougbrea  and 
Portunuta,'  Were  all  that  in  the  western  province  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  royalists.  About  this  period  the  marquess  of  Ormonde 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  insurgents  for  the  cessation  of  arms  for  a 
year,  to  which  lord  Clanricarde  and  several  other  noblemen  were 
parUei.     In  1644  be  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  military 
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in  Connaught,  under  the  muxjnesa  of  Ormonde,  knd  in  the  same 
Tear  he  was  promoted  to  the  digmty  of  marquess,  with  limitation  to  hii 
usne  male.  He  vaa  bIbo  made  a  member  of  the  privj  council,  and  zeal, 
ouslj  eierted  his  increased  influence  and  power  for  the  benefit  and 
traoquillixation  of  the  country.  An  attempt  was  made  during  the 
eampatgn  of  Cromwell  to  recover  Ulster  ^m  the  parliamentarj  armj, 
bj  a  conjunction  of  the  northern  Irish  with  the  British  rojolists  of  this 
proTince,  under  the  command  of  the  marquess  of  Claoricarde)  this 
howerer  was  defeated  b;  the  intrigues  of  lord  Antrim,  and  the  Irieh 
refbaing  to  follow  anj  leader  but  one  of  their  own  selection.  During 
the  long  and  factious  struggle  of  the  Roman  catholic  prelate*  yrita 
lord  Ormonde,  Clanricarde  marched  with  his  forces  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gresa  of  Ireton  and  Sir  Charles  Coote  towards  Athlone,  when  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  wa«  published  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
so  as  to  discharge  them  from  all  obedience  to  the  government.  No 
representations  of  the  moderate  part;  could  induce  those  haughtj 
prelates  to  revoke  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  aU  that  could 
be  obtained  lirom  them  was  a  suspension  of  it  during  the  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Atblone.  When  at  length  their  insolent  and  onstinate 
resistance  drove  Ormonde  from  the  kingdom,  he  appointed  Clanricarde 
OS  his  deputy  with  directiona  to  act  as  oircumstoncel  and  his  oiTn 
judgment  should  direct.  Had  Clanricarde  consulted  bis  own  interest 
or  safety  he  would  never  have  undertaken  so  thankless  and  dangerou* 
a  responsibility  i  but  his  was  too  noble  a  miture  to  let  personal  consid- 
erations wei^  for  a  moment  against  a  sense  of  duty,  and  bis  zealous 
and  devoted  attachment  to  the  king  made  him  anxious  to  preserve  even 
the  semblance  of  his  authority  in  Ireland;  and  he  also  thought  that 
by  continuing  the  war  even  at  disadvantage  in  that  country,  he  might 
in  some  degree  divert  the  republican  army  from  concentrating  their 
forces  agaiuBt  the  king  and  the  English  royuists.  Clanricarde  accord- 
ingly accepted  the  omce,  but  had  to  encounter  a  difficulty  in  the  very 
outset,  in  getting  the  instrument  which  was  to  bind  both  parties,  drawn 
with  sufficient  simplicity  to  prevent  its  covering  dangerous  and  doubt- 
fill  meanings.  The  Koman  catholics  had  now  a  chief  governor  of 
their  own  religion,  and  Ireton  wsa  disappointed  in  his  advance  upon 
Limerick,  so  that  the  Irish,  still  possessing  that  city,  Galway  and  Sligo 
could  have  made  a  good  stand  against  the  republicans.       Ireton  made 

firopositioQs  through  his  agents  to  the  assembly  to  treat  with  the  par- 
ioment,  and  the  fatal  influence  exerted  by  the  nuncio  still  predominated 
and  induced  the  clergy  to  listen  favourably  to  these  proposals.  Clan- 
ricarde indignantly  represented  the  treachery  and  baseness  of  Rucb 
conduct,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  assembly  joined  in  expressing 
the  same  sentiments,  saying,  "  itisnow  evident  that  these  churchmenhaTe 
not  been  transported  to  such  excesses  by  a  prejudice  to  the  marquess  of 
Ormonde,  or  a  zeal  for  their  religion,  their  purpose  is  to  withdraw 
themselves  entirely  irorn  the  royal  authority.  It  is  the  king  and  his 
government  which  are  the  real  objects  of  their  aversion,  but  these  we 
will  defend  at  every  hazard;  and  when  a  submission  to  the  enemy  can 
be  no  longer  deferred,  we  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any 
stipulations  in  favour  of  the  secret  enemies  of  our  cause.  Let  thane 
men  who  oppOM  the  royal  onthority  be  excluded  from  the  benefit!  of 
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our  treaty^"  The  clergy,  little  oocustotued  to  such  language,  aj;  length 
Aubmitted,  and  the  treaty  waa  rqected.  They  still,  however,  retained 
th^r  hatred  to  Claoricarde,  and  held  secret  and  seditious  cosfereaceA. 

The  suocess  of  the  republicans  daily  iDcreased,  but  atill  Clanricarde, 
Fith  desperate  fidelity,  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  aided  by  some 
Ulster  forces,  took  the  «aatles  of  BallyshauDon  and  DonegaL  At 
length,  on  the  dispersjon  of  his  troops  and  the  total  eshauttJoD  of  his 
own  resource*,  he  yielded  to  the  stern  neceauty  of  his  poaition,  and 
accepted  conditions  from  tbe  repuUicans. 

Bis  Irish  estate,  of  £29,000  a-jear,  was  sequestered,  and  he  retired 
to  Summerhill,  in  Kent,  where  he  died  in  1667.  He  married  early  iii 
life  the  lady  Ann  Compton,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  and 
by  b^r  bad  one  daughter,  who  married  Charles,  yuoount  Muskerry. 


THE   BUTLERS. 

iAHES,  DUKE  OF  OBMOHDE. 
BOKH  t.  D.  1607-rDtED  a.  o.  1688. 

Tso^tfAS,  ^e  tenth  earl  of  Ormoode,  w}io  was  unong;  the  mo^ 
UJustrioua  warriors  and  s^tesmea  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wu  yet 
Utii(i^  in  the  next  at  »□  extreme  old  age,  at  his  house  on  Carrick-on- 
Suir,  where  he  died  in  his  88th  ye^,  in  1614.  As  he  had  no  male 
heir  his  estates  were  limi^d  to  Sir  Walter  Butler  of  Kilcash,  his 
nephew,  and  grandson  to  the  ninth  earl.  Sir  Walter's  eldest  son 
TJhomas,  by  courtesy  lord  Tliurlea  wat  drowned  1 5th  December,  1619, 
near  tLe  SfierHes,  in  his  passage  from  England,  twelve  years  before  hip 
iaiiier's  death.  By  his  lady,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Foiotz  of 
Aoton^  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  be  left  seven  children,  ot  whom 
James  the  eldest  is  the  subject  of  the  following  memoir. 

This  distinguished  statesman  is  said  oy  Carte  to  bare  been  bprp  t^ 
Clerkenwell  ip  London  in  I6l0,  but  Archdall  shows  &om  the  unques- 
tiona^le  eridence  of  an  inquisition  taken  at  .Clonmetl,  April,  16^2,  be- 
fore the  kin^s  commissioners  and  twelve  gentlemen  of  the  county  o{ 
Tipperary,  that  ni*  birth  took  placeinl60Y.  The  words  of  the  inquisi- 
tion are  "  Predictua  Thomas  .vicecomes  Thurles,  15th  die  Decembris, 
anno  dom^  1619,  obiit  et  quidam  Jacobus  Butler,  communiter  ro- 
catus  dominus  Ticecomes  Thurles,  fuit  filius  et  baerea  pr^fati  Tboma 
Butler,  et  quod  pnefatus  Jacobus  Butler,  tempore  mortis  pnedicti 
Thomie  fuit  i^tatis  duodecim  annorum,  et  non  amplius."  Carte 
refers  to  the  difFe;reDCe  of  date  thus  maintained,  but  mentions  that 
he  never  obtained  a  sight  of  the  inquisition,  and  therefore  con- 
siders it  insuJEcient  ground  for  rejecting  the  duke's  own  statement, 
which  makes  it  1610. 

At  the  period  of  his  birth  his  father  was  under  the  displeasure  of 
Sir  Walter  Butler  for  having  married  contrary  to  bis  wish.  And  when 
)»  went  with  hia  lady  into  Ireland,  they  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
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coim^  of  Cork  at  the  houjse  of  Mr  Anthonj  Southwell;  bat  their  fi»t 
bom,  Jamee,  nu  left  ndtb  }iu  ni^rBe,  who  yru  &  carpenter's  pifie  pf, 

Jn  1613  the;  Bent  for  himi  apd  ia»  first  TOjage  at  this  earlj  ag^, 
«nd  at  a  time  whea  ti^vellipg  was  more  tedious  and  liable  to  pasu&ltie* 
tjian  ij  now  easily  appreciated,  made  an  indelible  impression  on  hif 
memotj'  He  was  often  afterward^  hjeard  in  the  last  year;  of  his  life, 
to  allnde  to  hia  recollection  of  being  carried  pver  the  bridge  at  Bris- 
V>1.  and  of  the  varied  new  sights  which  attracted  his  child^h  notice. 

His  grandfather's  resentment  had  hj  this  tim^  passed,  and  the  olj 
aarl  bis  great'grandiuicle  was  desirous  to  see  a  descendant  vho  was  tq 
be  th^  ftiture  representative  of  his  honours-  And  tbe  duke  often  men^ 
tioned  his  recollection  of  this  ancestor,  then  a  blind  old  man,  having 
a  long  beard  and  wearing  his  George  abojit  his  neck  whether  big 
','hX  up  in  his  chair  or  laj  do|m  in  his  bed."  He  remained  while  it) 
Ireland  with  his  grandfather  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  until  1620  the  year 
afier  his  father's  death;  he  was  then  removed  by  his  mother  ti) 
England,  and  receiT<J  by  courtesy,  thp  title  of  viscount  Thurles. 
He  was  then,  according  to  hia  own  statement,  nine  years  of  age,  and 
was  placed  at  school  with  a  Roman  catholic  named  Conyers,  at 
Finchley  near  Bamet.*  Thb  arrangement  was  ixot  long  allowed  tfl 
oonlbue.  King  James  who  coasidered  that  the  priaciples  of  tbe  rising 
generation  woum  constitute  a  most  important  elemiejit  in  the  plans  oq 
which  his  mind  was  then  iutent,  the  furthe^anoe  of  tbe  reformation  and 
the  improTement  of  Ireland,  had  made  some  rather  arbitrary  stretchy 
to  sectbv  this  importuit  poinL  By  some  numceuvre  of  Sir  W.  Parions 
tbe  wardship  of  lord  Thurles  became  vested  in  tbe  crown  upon  his 
father's  deadi,  althongh  he  inberited  no  landa  the  tenure  of  vhich  in- 
volved this  consequence. 

Tbe  king  equally  appreheusive  of  the  &mily  and  kindled,  as  well  as 
the  schoolmaster,  all  Roman  catholics,  removed  tbe  young  nobleman 
front  Finohley  and  gave  him  in  charge  to  Abbot,  archbishop  of  .Canter- 
bury, by  whom  bis  education,  as  well  as  that  of  other  youtbs  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  was  much  neglected.  Carte  who  mentions  these 
pardculars,  observes  that  his  writings  afterwards  were  such  as  to  show 
that  their  great  excellence  both  as  to  matter  and  method,  were  rather 
due  to  the  force  of  his  olear  a^d  vigorous  understanding  than  to  early 
cultivation.  In  tbe  archbishop's  bmily  ha  was  bnt  indifferently  attend- 
ed to  in  other  respects.  Abhot  received  no  compensation  &om  the 
king,  and  must  have  indeed  felt  the  charge  to  be  radier  onerous.  Lord 
Thurles  was  allowed  but  £40  a-year  for  himself  and  his  attendants. 
His  own  small  estate  was  under  aequeatration,  and  as  the  reader  may 
happen  to  recollect,  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  family  estates  bad  passed  from 
them  by  an  unjijst  decision  of  king  James. 

Thomas  the  10th  earl  of  Ormonde,  having  no  issue  male,  bad  set- 
tled the  chief  part  of  his  estates  upon  his  nephew,  Walter  Butler,  with 
remainders  over  to  the  male  heirs  of  Walter,  and  in  the  Huccession  of 
inheritance,  to  the  male  representatives  of  each  branch  of  the  family, 
from  the  first  earl  of  Carrick.     He  moreover,  specially,  reserved  car- 
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Uin  mADora  aqd  £6000  for  bis  duighter.  On  hia  death  the  titlt 
came  to  Sir  Walt«r,  who  also  thought  hy  the  settlement  her^  mentioii- 
ed  to  take  posaeuion  of  the  estates.  But  king  James  had  given  tha 
daughter  of  hii  uncle  in  marriage  to  Sir  Richard  Preston,  ose  of  the 
groonu  of  his  chamber,  whom  he  created  earl  of  Desmond.  Frestoti 
preferred  a  clfum  to  these  estates  in  rig'bt  of  his  wife,  who  was  hair 
^neral;  a  long  and  vexatious  suit  followed,  during  which  the  kin^ 
interfered  at  erery  step  to  overrule  the  judges:  the  case  was  hDwever 
too  plain,  for  even  the  compliance  of  that  <^j,  and  the  judges  decided 
contrar;  to  the  desire  of  the  king,  who  then  decided  the  question  him-' 
•elf  bj  a  stretch  of  arbitrarj  power,  for  his  faToorite.  The  earl  at* 
tempted  to  resist  this  grievoiu  wrong,  for  which  the  king  seised  on  all 
hia  estate  and  oonunittad  him  to  the  Fleet,  where  for  ei^t  jears  h« 
was  reduced  to  the  most  shamed  extremes  of  want.  This  occurred 
whes  lord  Tburles  had  attained  bis  nineteenth  jear;  he  then  went  to' 
live  with  his  grandiather,  at  a  house  which  he  took  in  Dtvrj  Lans^ 
upon  his  liberation  irom  the  Fleet  prison.* 

The  young  lord  Thurles  had  been  brought  up  a  proteatant,  whilA 
the  earl  was,  as  his  anoeatora  had  been,  a  Roman  catholic.  He  did 
pot  however  show  any  concern  in  the  religion  of  his  grandson,  who  it 
is  said,  at  this  interval  of  bis  li&  entered  ver;  inuch  into  all  the  most 
■proved  gweties  of  his  age,  and  passed  but  Ihtle  time  in  the  earl's 
eompao;.  He  manifested  a  verj  strong  preference  for  the  theatre; 
which  seldom  wanted  his  presenoe,  and  was  on  terms  of  intimaoj 
with  all  the  actors.  He  was  no  less  aasidnona  in  pushing  his  waj  at 
court ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  began  already  to  be  governed  byuiat 
superior  sagacity,  prudence  and  discretion  which  so  prominentlj  colour 
the  whole  cooduetof  his  life.  His  activeapirit  must  have  manifesteditself 
earlj  to  his  nearest  acquaintance,  bj  many  small  incidents  not  recorded ; 
and  we  doabt  not  but  he  already  began  to  be  marked  by  the  observant, 
aa  one  likely  to  talce  a  prominent  place  in  the  foremost  wave  of  the  age's 

S!H>KTess.  It  was  perhaps  with  some  such  perception  that  the  duke  of 
uckingham  when  about  to  embark  A>r  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  refused 
to  allow  lord  Thurles  to  accompany  bim,  on  the  pretence  {tor  with  the 
unprincipled  Villiers,  it  must  have  been  sudi)  that  he  had  sot  the  per- 
mission of  earl  Walter  his  grandfather.  The  earl  waa  thenin  Irelaqd, 
whither  he  had  returned  to  look  after  bis  property,  aad  bad  not  been  con- 
aulted  by  hia  grandson,  with  whose  actions  he  had  not  been  iq  the  habit 
of  interfering.  The  young  lord  would  have  pressed  bis  wishes,  and 
remained  for  the  purpose  at  Portsmouth,  where  the  expedition  was  on 
the  point  of  auling;  but  the  assassination  of  the  dnke  put  an  end  to 
this  expectation  and  he  poated  back  to  London. 

It  was  about  six  montns  after  this  incident  that  he  first  met  the  ladj 
Eliiabeth  Preston,  his  kinswoman,  and  the  heiress  of  those  large  estates 
which  by  the  settlements  of  her  grandfather  should  have  descended  to 
himself.  Her  mother  was  at  the  time  not  long  deceased,  and  her 
fiktber  bad  like  his  own  been  drownednear  the  Skerries,  in  hia  passage 
frmn  Dublin  to  Holyhead.  The  king  had  given  her  guardianship  to 
the  earl  of  Holland,  Uien  groom  of  the  stole,  and  a  favourite  at  court. 

*  Cane. 
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She  htMl  reached  her  fourteentli  year,  and  is  said  to  have  at  Uutt  earlj 
age  been  well  informed  in  Uie  hiatorj  of  the  lawsuit,  which  had  beeo 
10  disastrous  to  the  house  of  Ormonde,  auil  was  jet,  likelj  to  be  attended 
with  further  luischief  to  both  parties,  aa  it  nss  ;et  kept  alive.  It  was 
also  perhaps  stronglj  felt,  that  the  injustice  hy  which  her  right  com- 
menced was  not  likely  to  outlast  the  favour  and  tLe  obstinate  self-aaser- 
tion  of  the  king.  These  impressions  appear  to  have  had  their  ^1 
weight  on  the  minds  of  both  parties,  and  no  less  on  those  of  the  more 
prudent  part  of  their  kindred.  Among  others,  the  lord  Monntgarret 
is  mentioned,*  aa  having  entered  stronglj  into  the  interests  of  hia 
ViosmaD,  and  as  he  bad  constimt  opportunities  of  visiting  the  joung 
ladj,  he  was  sedulous  in  bis  endeavours  to  interest  her  in  favour  of 
lord  Thnrleh  She  was  designed  by  the  king  for  some  favourite  whom 
it  was  his  desire  to  enrich,  but  she  soon  manifested  a  lively  preference 
for  her  joung  relation,  whose  very  handsome  person,  spirited  manner,  and 
^^pBg^ng  conversation,  had  with  the  representations  of  others  engrossed 
her  entire  afFectioo.  This  could  not  be  long  concealed  at  court,  and 
■oon  reached  the  royal  ear.  One  day  when  lord  Thurles  went  to  court 
he  wais  called  by  the  king,  who  warned  him  "  not  to  meddle  with  his 
ward."  Lord  Thurles  answered  that  "  he  neter  saw  her  any  where 
but  at  court,  where  all  pud  her  respect;  and  be  having  the  honour  to 
be  her  kinsman,  thought  he  might  do  the  sune  as  well  as  others;  hut 
jfhis  majesty  would  forbid  him  his  court  he  would  reirain  from  it."* 
The  king  was  embarrassed  and  replied,  "no,  I  do  not  command  that.f 
,  The  oDJect  of  lord  Thurles'  most  anxious  wishes  was  thus  apparently 
brought  near  by  affection  and  choice,  while  the  prejudices  and  pro- 
jects of  the  king  seemed  yet  to  interpose  a  wider  harrierj  but  some 
of  the  main  obstacles  had  recently  been  removed  and  others  had  to  be 
combated  by  exertion.  The  duke  of  Buckingham's  assassination  had 
cleared  a  formidable  opponent  from  the  path.  Buckinghajn  had  a  sister 
{narried  to  William  Fielding,  earl  of  Denbigh,  for  whose  youngest  son 
be  had  obtained  the  promise  of  the  young  lady  in  marriage;  and  hei* 
father  was  not  only  thus  pledged,  hut  in  order  the  better  to  secure  his 
Own  cltumB  to  the  estates  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde,  he  had  prevailed  on 
the  king  to  grant  him  the  wardship  of  lord  Thurles,  by  which  means 
be  bad  acqaired  as  much  power  over  hira  as  over  his  daughter.  The 
death  of  both  these  partiesopened  a  way  for  the  negotiation  of  the  matter ) 
and  to  this  lordThurles  determined  to  resort.  There  were  some  slighter 
impediments,  but  the  only  one  worth  naming  was  the  influence  of  the 
earl  of  Holland,  who  obtaiqed  the  lady's  wsrdship  from  the  king  od 
her  father's  death.  As  however  lord  Holland  had  iio  object  but 
the  then  common  one  of  the  pecuniary  advantage  accruing  from  such 
au  office,  lord  Thurles  took  the  obvious  and  direct  course  of  an  offer 
of  £15,000,  which  was  more  than  in  the  ordinary  course  the  guardian 
could  hope  to  make  by  the  other  proposed  marriage.  Accordingly  he 
agreed :  and  the  suit  being  thus  Eulvanced  through  this  legitimate 
authority  the  king  soon  consented;  he  had  a  strong  regard  for  the 
memoty  of  Buckingham,  and  felt  deurous  to  fulfil  bis  known  wishes  in 
favour  of  his  nephew ;  yet  he  could  not  but  have  recognised  the  hard- 
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ship  aud  injustice  attendant  on  the  whole  proceeding,  from  beeinmng  to 

end;  so  that  when  applied  to  through  the  foriniil  channel  he  had  no  reluo 
tance  to  wave  cla'ms,  which  could  only  be  maintained  bj  the  impur- 
tifnity  of  court  farour.  He  issued  letters  patent  dated,  8th  September, 
1629,  declaring'  that  "for  the  final  end  of  all  coatroversiea  between 
Walter  earl  of  Ormonde,. and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  earl  of 
Desmond,  he  had  given  his  consent,  that  there  shall  be  a  marriage 
between  James  Tiscount  Thurles  and  the  said  Eliutbeth,  and,  grants 
her  maj-rlage  and  the  wnrdBhip  of  her  lands  to  the  taid  Walter  earl  of 
Ormonde,  Sic,  &c  " 

This  marrit^e  was  solemnized  in  London,  Christmat,  1629,  and 
four  dajB  after  lord  Thurles  went  with  his  lady  to  Acton  in  Gloucester- 
shire, the  seat  of  his  uncle  Sir  Robert  Pointz,  where  for  the  following 
jear  he  remained,  ehiefiy  occupying  himself  in  study.  His  education 
had  been  neglected  while  he  resided  with  the  archbishop,  and  after  he 
left  his  tutelage,  he  had  entered  into  the  dissipation  of  thecourt  with  too 
much  zest  to  admit  of  much  profitable  cultivation.  But  in  the  calm  and 
tranquil  seclusion  of  domestic  life  his  good  taste  and  good  sense  re- 
cognised the  disadvantage,  and  his  active  spirit  prompted  the  correction. 
The  chaplain  of  his  uncle  was  his  able  and  willing  assistant,  and  gave 
him  such  instruction  as  was  thought  requisite  at  that  period. 

At  the  end  of  1630  he  went  to  reside  with  his  grandfather  in 
Carrick,  where  he  chiefly  resided  till  1632  when  the  earl  died;  and  lord 
Thurles  thus  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  honours  of  his  Illustrious  race. 
Of  the  moat  active  disposition,  he  hada 
rvioeoftht 
Ireland 


nthe 


to  England,  to  solicit 
We  only  mention  the 


n  coming  to  Ireland  de- 
and  purchased  a  troop  of 
1  after  made  a  journey 
>!  matter  of  confiscations  due  to  the  king. 
e  for  the  sake  of  a  few  slight 
cidents,  which  Carte  relates,  and  which  help  to  throw  some  light 
on  his  personal  qualities  and  character.  "  Having  travelled  over  part 
of  the  country  and  visited  his  ladj'a  relations,  he  rode  from  Edinburgh 
to  Ware  in  three  days,  and  could  easily  have  been  in  London  that 
night,  had  he  not  thought  it  convenient  to  stay  there;  but  no  little 
sensible  was  he  of  any  fatigue,  that,  finding  books  in  the  room,  instead 
of  going  to  rest,  he  fell  to  reading,  and  about  the  desji  of  the  night 
lighted  on  the  '  Counter  Sctiffle'  which  he  had  not  seen  before,  it  put 
'  o  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  the  landlord  and  his  wife  started 
out  of  their  sleep  amazed,  and  scarce  able  to  imagine  what  the  matter 
could  be."*  His  journey  home,  In  about  a  year  and  a-half  after,  Is  no 
19  descrlptiveof  the  travelling  of  hia  age.  He  left  London  on  SUurday 
morning  in  September,  having  two  horses  upon  the  rood;  he  proceeded 
to  Acton  within  eight  miles  of  Bristol,  where  he  received  a  message 
from  the  captain  of  the  "  Ninth  Whelp,"  in  which  he  was  to  sail,  that  the 
wind  was  fair  fir  Ireland,  and  the  vessel  would  sail  by  eight  neit 
morning.  "  His  lordship  took  care  to  be  on  board  by  tl»t  hour,  and 
first  making  a  hearty  meal,  went  to  his  rest  and  slept  eleven  hours  at 
a  stretch.  The  ship  set  sail  by  nine  with  so  favourable  a  g«le,  that 
by  nine  next  morning  they  ran  up  to  Watcrford,  and  his  lordship  meet- 
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mg  with  Sir  Robert  WeUh  tbere,  got  horses  from  him,  rode  sixteen 
inileB  to  hia  house  at  Carrick,  and  diaed  there  that  same  Monday  at 
three  of  the  clock." 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  seat  orer 
to  the  government  of  Ireland;  and  the  reader  is  aware  of  the  Mate  of 
this  countrj  at  tlie  time.  Half-conquered,  half-settled,  having  im- 
perfeAlj  undergone  thoae  reducing  and  civilizing,  though  cruel  pro- 
cesses hj  which  aU  other  nations  have  attained  political  maturitj; 
n'  inted,  subjected,  and  ruled  aufficientlj  to  cause  immense  irritation, 
t  insufficiently  for  the  purpose,  the  countrj  existed  in  a  state  not  to 
be  classed  under  any  political  category,  or  described  truly,  unless  bjr 
GompreheiuiiTe  exceptions,  negations,  and  qualifications.  The  com- 
mon people  were  slaves,  and  in  a  state  of  the  most  barbarous  degrada- 
tion; the  chiefs  were  disaffected  to  government  and  discontented  with 
their  condition,  and  anxious  for  the  return  of  their  ancieut  despotisms. 
The  English  were  balanced  hetween  the  oppressions  of  unsettled  law, 
and  the  encroaching  anarchy  which  on  every  side  pressed  upon  its 
ineffective  control;  the  clergy  were  strenuously  wielding  a  newly  ac- 
quired  popular  influence,  to  obtain  an  ascendancy  for  their  church, 
and  to  crush  the  growing  power  of  the  church  of  England;  white 
this  latter  in  its  turn,  was  compelled  to  maintain  its  existence  by  the 
use  of  such  weapons  of  defence  as  the  political  forces  of  government 
afforded.  Such  was  the  involved  state  of  the  political  elements  which 
'  Strafford  came  to  overrule,  by  the  exertion  of  a  sagacious  understand- 
ing and  a  degree  of  political  courage  rarely  if  ever  excelled. 

It  IE  hard  now  to  pronounce,  how  far  the  policy  of  Strafford  might 
have  becD  eventually  successful  in  reducing  to  a  state  of  civil  order 
such  a  chaos  of  troubled  elements.  But  die  juncture  of  events  was 
singularly  unfortunate  for  the  undertaking,  and  the  rough  means  of 
which  it  demanded  the  employment,  became  in  the  event  sad  aggrava- 
tions of  the  evils  which  followed.  At  the  same  time  that  Wentworth 
was  endeavouring  with  a  rough  hand  to  mould  the  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments of  Ireland,  into  the  form  of  constitutional  polity;  the  very  power 
on  which  all  authority  over  this  country  could  subsist,  was  beginning 
to  he  rudely  shaken  by  the  beginning  of  a  revolution.  The  contentions 
hetween  king  Charles  and  his  parliament,  soon  withdrew  the  attention 
of  the  English  cabinet  from  the  real  interests  of  Ireland,  and  the 
policy  of  lord  Strafford  was  crossed,  entangled  and  rendered  incon- 
sistent by  the  interference  of  considerations  arising  from  the  position 
of  Eogluh  affairs.  The  sound  and  sagacious  system  of  controlling 
and  improving  policy,  soon  degenerated  into  a  mingled  system  of 
forced  expediency  and  state  manceurre,  which  neutralized  the  good  of 
a  firm  government  and  added  to  the  evils  which  were  to  follow. 

It  was  in  Bach  a  critical  position  of  both  countries  that  we  ore  to 
introduce  the  young  earl  of  Ormonde  into  public  life.  The  earl  of 
Strafford,  whose  policy  it  was  to  control  every  spirit,  had  exercised  a 
despotic  personal  control  over  such  of  the  aristocracy  aa  were  not  the 
partakers  of  his  councils.  Of  this  we  have  already  offered  some  ex- 
amples. Among  other  things  indicative  of  the  stem  and  absolute 
temper  of  his  government,  was  the  order  by  which  the  members  of  the 
Irish  parUaoient  were  disarmed  by  the  uuier  on  entering  the  house. 
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This  order,  was,  it  is  true,  warranted  bj  serer&l  precedents  ia  both 
countries,  and  was  rendered  seemingtj-  expedient  hj  the  animosity  of 
parties,  and  bj  the  circumstance,  that  the  parliament  then  held  its  sit< 
tings  is  the  castle.  It  is  idso  likelj  that  tne  parliamentary  character 
of  the  dangerous  proceedings  tlien  passing  in  England,  made  it  seem 
expedient  to  tread  down  to  tbe  utmost  the  temper  of  the  Iri»h  parlia- 
ment which  was  more  likelj  to  show  the  insubordinate  temper  than 
the  constitutional  wisdom  of  that  of  England.  Whaterer  was  tfa« 
policj,  the  order  was  made  bj  proclamation,  that  the  lords  and  com* 
mons  should  enter  the  house  without  their  swords;  and  the  usher  of 
the  black  rod  was  stationed  at  the  door  to  receive  them  from  the  mem-- 
bers  as  they  entered.  To  the  demand  of  this  oEGcer  all  assented,  and 
no  demur  was  made  until  the  earl  of  Ormonde  came.  Ae  be  proceed- 
ed to  enter,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  usher's  first 
intimation,  be  was  brought  to  a  stand  by  a  more  peremptory  check  from 
this  officer,  who  stepped  before  him,  and  with  the  usual  "jack-in-office" 
impertinence  of  state  menials,  demanded  bis  sword.  The  earl  short!  j 
answered,  that  if  he  had  his  sword  "  it  should  be  in  his  guts,"  and 
without  iiurther  notice  of  the  cowed  official,  walked  to  his  aeut-  This 
incident  could  not  fail  to  find  its  way  at  once  to  tbe  viceregal  ear: 
Stra£Ford  felt  outn^ed  at  so  unexpected  a  defiance  of  his  authority, 
and  resolved  to  make  the  refractory  young  noble  feel  the  weight  of 
his  power.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  he  sent  to  summon  the  earl 
to  his  presence  at  the  rising  of  tbe  house.  Ormonde  came;  he  was 
asked  if  he  was  not  aware  of  the  order,  and  if  he  had  not  seen  the 
lord-lieutenant's  proclamation?  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  hut  added, 
that  he  had  disobeyed  them  in  deference  to  a  superior  authority  to 
which  his  obedience  was  first  due,  and  then  he  produced  the  king's 
writ,  by  which  he  was  summoned  to  come  to  parliament  cum  gladio 
cinctut.  To  this  there  was  no  immediate  reply;  though  Strafibrd 
regarded  the  words  as  merely  formal,  they  were  too  express  a  justifica- 
tion, and  on  too  specious  an  authority  to  be  slighted,  and  he  was  un- 
willingly  compelled  for  the  time  to  £smisg  the  offending  earl  witbout 
even  a  reprimand.  This  was  not  very  agreeable,  either  to  his  policy 
or  to  his  peremptory  temper,  and  he  seems  to  have  for  a  while  balanced 
on  the  adoption  of  some  vindictive  course.  He  consulted  Sir  George 
Radcliffe  and  Mr  Wandeaforde,  the  master  of  tbe  rolls,  who  were  both 
his  confidential  friends  and  advisers:  he  told  them  tbat  "the  single 
point  under  consideration  was,  whether  he  should  crush  so  daring  a 
spirit,  or  makehim  a  friend."*  Sir  George  RadclifTe,  the  &iend  of  both, 
gave  this  prudent  advice,  "  that  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  lord-deputy 
to  have  some  friends  among  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  which  he  was 
to  govern,  so  he  knew  none  among  them  all  who  so  well  deserved  to  be 
made  a  friend  as  that  earl,  whether  he  considered  the  power  which  his 
birth,  alliances,  estate,  and  capacity,  gave  him  in  the  nation,  or  his  per- 
sonal qualities,  the  seal  which  he  hod  both  by  principle  and  inclination 
for  the  service  of  the  crown,  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  and  the 
nobleness  of  his  sentiments  whicb  qualified  him  for  such  a  friendship 
at  he  should  wish  bis  patron  to  enjoy  and  cultivate."     Such  was  the 
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coqnael  adopted  b;  lord  Strafford.  It  vu  indeed  ainrilj  recnmmended 
by  other  considerations  as  likelj  to  have  immediate  influence.  Ormonde 
alreadj  possessed  the  weight  which  was  due  to  his  active  energj  of 
character  and  his  propert<f  in  the  cou&trji  in  parliament  he  had  not 
only  his  own  voice  and  vote,  but  was  fortified  with  the  proxies  of  the 
lords  Castlehaven,  Somerset,  Baltimore  and  Aunger.  Strafford  entered 
irith  the  determination  of  bi»  own  character  into  the  course  he  now 
adopted,  and  soon  came  to  the  most  friendlj  understanding'  with 
one  whose  principles  were  all  conformable  to  his  own  on  the  questions 
of  main  importance.  The  friendship  of  Strai]ford  wa«  probablj  of  no 
■mall  use  to  the  earl  in  the  oonduct  of  some  private  affairs  respecting  hia 
estates,  whieh  he  had  then  for  some  time  been  eng^ed  in  negotiUing 
with  government.  Aprojeot  for  the  plantation  of  the  large  tracts  of  ter- 
ritory, known  b;  the  designation  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ormonde,  had  long 
been  entertained,  and  at  several  times  taken  up  hj  the  crown>  It  was 
important  to  the  earli  as  involving  the  question  of  rights  in  a  district 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  proprietor.  The  plan  was  revived  under 
the  active  and  improving  administration  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and 
Ormonde  received  notice  of  it  &om  Sir  W.  Rjves,  who  at  the  same  time 
pressed  him  to  take  the  some  course  which  his  grandfather  had  doa«, 
which  was  to  ent«r  with  seal  into  the  project  and  make  a  composition 
with  the  government  for  the  saving  of  his  own  rights  and  estates.  This 
was  the  more  likelj  to  succeed,  as  the  inquisition  essential  to  the  pur- 
pose of  government,  to  ascertain  the  title  of  the  crown,  required  the 
uupection  of  his  lordship's  title  deeds.  The  king  had  also  Written  to 
enjoin,  that  every  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  wishes  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  earl.  Under  circumstances  so  favourable,  the  plan  was 
highly  to  the  advantage  of  Ormonde,  who  entered  into  it  readilj,  and 
won  the  favour  of  the  king  and  tlie  Irish  government  hj  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  offered  his  services,  and  afforded  the  use  Of  the  neces- 
sary docomenta.  The  spirit  of  compliance  was  desirable  to  encour- 
^e,  and  there  was  thus  an  additional  reason  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment for  making  every  concession  to  Orjnonde,  so  as  to  display  to 
others  in  a  strong  lig^t  the  advantages  of  the  concession  he  had  nwde. 
By  the  help  of  these  advaiitages,  and  his  own  active  temper,  Ormonde 
not  only  aecured  his  own  estates  but  contrived  also  to  settle  and  esta- 
blirii  some  cImtos  which  had  been  rendered  questionable  by  the  en- 
croaching disposition  of  his  neighbours.  He  obtained  also  in  addition, 
a  grant  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  lands  to  be  planted  by  the  crown. 
He  also  obtained  grants  of  a  thousand  acres  each  for  his  friends,  "  Jolin 
Pigot,  Gerald  Fennel  and  David  Routh,  esquires."* 

After  some  minor  honours,  not  sufficiently  important  to  detun  us 
here,  the  earl  was'in  1640  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  horse,  with 
£4  per  day;  and  during  the  absenoe  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  he  was 
made  conunander-in-chJef  of  the  forces  raised  by  this  ear]  for  the  aid 
of  the  king  against  the  Scots.  Strafford  sailed  for  England  3d  April, 
1640,  leaving  Wandesforde  his  deputy;  and  by  the  extraordinary 
activi^  and  diligence  of  Ormonde,  an  army  of  8000  effective  men  was 
rapidly  collected  in  Carrickfergos.     As  there  was  no  result  of  any  im* 
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portance,  we  forbear  from  eDtering  into  Uie  full  details  t^  thu  mttimi 
the  levies  were  easily  made,  but  the  me»ii(  for  their  payment  were  Dot 
BO  readily  forthcomiag,  and  tbe  delay  caused  much  incoavenience,  and 
■ome  fabe  movements  in  the  couacil  not  essential  to  relate.  Tbis  army 
WB<  actually  commanded  in  Carrickfer^us  by  St  Leg«r,  at  tbe  earl  (Mf 
Ormonde  wrs  obliged  to  remain  in  Carrick  by  the  illness  of  bis 
countess,  who  was  sooo  after  delivered  of  a  daughter — the  lady  Eliaa* 
heth  Butler  afterwards  married  to  Philip  earl  of  Chesterfield. 

The  absence  of  Ormoode  fi-om  parliament,  where  bis  great  inflnehoe 
and  commanding  ability  had  leading  weigbt,  was  now  strongly  felt, 
and  his  presence  was  importunately  desired  by  Wandesfords.  As 
however  be  was  reluctant  to  leave  his  countess  in  her  illness,  be  com- 
promised the  matter  by  sending  tbe  proxies  intjmst«d  to  him,  together 
with  his  own  to  noblemen  in  whom  the  goreniment  might  confide. 
The  parliament  bad  become  at  this  time  more  difficult  to  manage  than 
hitherto :  the  example  of  the  English  parliament,  the  infection  of  the 
covenanters,  the  yet  latent  springs  of  tbe  approaching  rebellion,  had 
given  a  tone  to  their  temper,  which  the  absence  of  Strafford  left  un- 
controlled. Strafford  was  detained,  first  by  his  own  protracted  illnesl) 
and  then  by  the  illness  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  whose  place  be 
was  compelled  to  fill  in  the  command  of  the  king's  army  against  Scot< 
land.  During  this  time,  the  Irish  parliament  made  a  violent  and 
partly  luccessful  effort  to  diminish  and  delay  the  subsidies  which  bad 
been  voted  for  tbe  public  service;  so  that  in  consequence  a  consider- 
^le  sum  was  not  levied,  till  the  eruption  of  rebellion  in  tbe  following 
year  put  an  end  to  tbe  uroceoding.*  Tbe  expedition  against  Scotland 
was  rendered  abortive  by  tbe  king's  irresolution  and  the  iutriguea  of 
his  leading  officers,  who  were  secretly  promoters  of  tbe  parliamentary 
party,  and  conseijuently  favourers  of  tbe  covenanters  i  and  the  founda- 
tion of  all  his  subsequent  disasters  was  laid  by  the  treaty  of  Rippon. 
The  prosecution  of  Strafford  followed  and  the  death  of  Waudesforde. 

In  tbe  course  of  1640,  and  the  following  year,  the  earl  of  Ormonde 
exerted  bis  best  abilities  in  parliament  to  resist  the  strong  popular  cur* 
rent  that  bad  set  in  against  the  king.  The  absence  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  and  the  perceptibly  increasing  power  and  success  of  the 
English  commons  had  first  produced  a  new  and  sudden  change  in  tbe 
temper  of  tbe  commons:  from  being  obsequious  and  complying,  they 
took  at  once  the  tone  and  entered  into  tbe  views  of  the  English  com- 
mons. Their  former  loyalty,  which  was  tbe  subserviency  of  fear  and 
self-interest,  was  at  once  and  wholly  thrown  aside  i  and  the  spirit  which 
it  had  required  a  firm  hand  to  suppress,  and  would  have  required  a  loDg 
continuance  of  civil  subordination  to  correct,  biased  forth  with  all  the 
fierceness  of  sect  and  party ;  the  personal  animosities,  the  national  pre- 
judices, the  resentment  of  wrongs,  the  long-fostered  aims,  ambitions, 
discontents,  and  jealousies,  all  ruske£  into  a  contest,  in  the  course  of 
which  all  had  something  to  gain,  to  redress,  or  to  revenge.  The 
Roman  catholics  and  the  puritans,  hitherto  violent  in  mutu^  fear  and 
bate,  felt  for  a  moment  the  tie  of  a  common  interest,  and  advanced 
together  to  the  work  of  confusion.     Yet,  as  ever  has  been  the  oase  is 

*  Tba  detail  of  tliii  intrigus  will  b«  (band  in  Carts,  L  pp.  99—101. 
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the  pubiie  moTements  of  faction,  the  declared  motives  and  the  public 
complaints  were  auch  as  to  impose  upon  the  general  hiitorian  a  necea- 
sitj  of  admitting  that  their  language  ia  not  contrarjr  t«  reason,  or 
their  complaints  and  demands  devoid  of  justice.  The  reason,  however, 
Mid  the  justice,  will,  in  the  case  before  us,  upon  a  fair  view  of  the 
facts,  appear  to  be  little  more  than  specious  pretences,  addressed  to  the 
ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  public  mind — ever  facile  and  precipi- 
tate, and  more  so  then  than  now.  We  cannot  here  devote  a  dosen 
pages  to  the  mmute  analysis  necessary  to  expose  this  error ;  which  is 
oonever  of  the  less  importance,  as  it  seldom  imposes  upon  any  person 
capable  of  reflection,  unless  when  he  imposes  on  himself.  It  wiU  ap- 
pear on  strict  investigation,  that  the  chief  part  of  the  demands  and 
eomplftiuts  of  this  parliament  owe  their  present  appearance  of  right 
and  justice  to  the  want  of  an  adequate  conception  of  the  real  state  of 
Ireland,  its  parties,  interests,  and  civil  state  at  that  period :  the  remain- 
ing portion  was  advanced,  not  for  it»  Justness  or  expediency,  but  foi 
the  vexatious  purpose  of  party.  It  may  be  looked  on  as  a  maxim,  that 
in  any  state  of  things  the  disposition  to  find  fault  can  never  be  at  a  lose 
for  fault  lo  findi  and  having  guarded  our  meaning  with  these  qualifi- 
cations, we  may  say  that  the  first  ebullition  of  the  commons,  though 
evidently  vexatious  in  purpose,  was  highly  warranted  injustice.  Tb« 
principle  of  taxation  was  unequal,  and  threw  the  burden  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  aristocracy:  the  subsidies,  which  had  nevertheless 
been  &eely  voted,  were  exorbitant,  and  the  method  of  rating  them  un- 
equal and  oppressive.  Their  complaints  of  the  conduct  and  fees  of  the 
eoclesiasUcal  courts  and  other  similar  institutions,  perverted  for  the 
purpose  of  eiac^on,  were  founded  in  truth,  though  mainly  recommend-  . 
ed  to  the  parties  as  affording  a  common  basis  for  present  union. 

In  the  following  session  they  met  in  a  temper  of  still  increased 
resistance,  and  went  more  directly  to  their  purpose.  The  laws  which 
Strafford  had  obtained  for  national  improrement,  were  the  first  objects 
of  attack,  they  represented  the  inconveniencies  attendant  upon  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  against  plowing  by  the  horse's  toil,  burning  com 
in  the  str&w,  plucking  uieep  alive,  &c. ;  and  in  their  violence  displayed 
their  sense  of  constitutional  ^eedom  by  urging  the  remedy  of  these 
complaints  by  the  application  of  arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  govem- 

Their  attack  upon  the  subsidies  was  the  most  effective  effort  of  their 
combination  with  the  English  parliament.  Having  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  voted  four  entire  subsidies,  andshewn  their  readmess  to 
add  to  this  tribute  of  zealous  devotion,  if  the  king  should  require  it; 
in  a  few  months  more,  they  complained  of  the  burden  and  postponed 
its  levy;  andon  tbeir  next  meeting,  before  the  same  year  was  pas^  they 
passed  a  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  it  entirely,  by  which 
it  was  reduced  to  the  tenth  of  its  amount. 

The  contest,  as  it  deepened,  supplied  them  with  more  weighty  and 
better  considered  topics  of  grievance,  and  having  become  closely 
cemented  with  the  English  .Commons,  they  received  the  aid  of  pro- 
founder  knowledge,  and  were  urg«d  on  by  more  long-sighted  atrocity 
than  their  own.  The  remonstrance  contrived  by  ^e  prosecutors  oi 
Strafford  givet  »  deeper  and  more   statesmanlike  tone  to  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  th!s  odierwise  trifling  assortment  of  factions.  In  thit 
remonstrance  thej  set  forth  the  happj  suhjection  of  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land— the  descent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  from  Engliih 
parents — the  ancient  extension  of  magna  chartft  to  Ireland — its  floiuv 
iihing  condition,  and  its  liberal  «ubsidiei.  From  these  thejr  pass  to  th« 
mtsgovernment  of  the  earlof  Strafford,  and  tfaevariouB  exactions,  oppres- 
sions, impolitic  measures,  and  malversations,  bj  which  this  country,  tha 
great  and  flourishing  descendant  of  England,  was  suddenly  reduced  to  a 
Btata  of  exhaustion  and  po^ertj:  the  decaj  of  trade— the  perversion  of 
law — the  denial  of  rights  and  graces,  monopolies,  tyrannies,  be  A 
remonstrance  composed  of  sixteen  articles — specious  in  sound,  and 
grounded  on  partial  statements  as  well  as  gross  misrepresentations  and 
false  views  of  justice  and  political  expediency,  but  well  suited  to  the 
temper  of  the  time — hod  been  voted  oj  die  commons.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  the  lords,  where  it  was  defeated  by  tlie  strenuous  elTorts  of 
Ormonde;  aided  by  the  superior  intelligence  of  that  body,  which  thena 
as  ever  since,  and  indeed  it  always  must  happen,  combined  a  greater 
portion  of  the  political  knowledge  of  the  existing  period. 

On  the  deatli  of  Wandesforde,  the  earl  of  Strafford  earnestly  advis- 
ed the  king  to  appoint  Ormonde  to  the  government  of  Ireland.  But 
though  such  also  was  the  king's  own  judgment,  a  very  violent  opposi- 
tion was  made  by  the  Irish  commons,  and  it  is  attributed  to  the  ani- 
mosity and  the  intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  thai  this  opposition 
was  successfuL  The  earl  of  Arundel  conceived  himself  to  be  entitled 
to  large  property  in  Ireland,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  earl  of 
Ormonde  and  others.  The  lands  in  question  were  a  portion  of  the 
lands  of  Strongbow,  which  had  passed  with  one  of  his  daughter!  bj 
marriage  into  the  iamijy  of  the  eiA  of  Norfolk,  from  whom  lord  Arun- 
del derived  his  cWm.  But  upon  inquisition,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
lands  which  might  be  affected  by  this  claim  were  different  from  those 
for  which  it  was  made:  the  inheritance  of  the  lady  who  married  Hugh 
Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  being  in  the  county  of  Catherlogb,  (Wicklow,) 
while  the  territory  of  Idough  now  claimed,  had  been  brought  by 
another  daughter  into  the  possession  of  an  earl  of  Gloucester,  from 
whom  it  was  traced  till  it  came  by  regular  descent  through  the  &niily 
of  March  to  Edward  IV.  Being  thus  vested  in  the  crown,  it  was 
granted  by  James  I.  to  Francis  Edgeworth  and  his  heirs,  from  whom 
It  was  purchased  hy  the  eurl  of  Ormonde  and  the  earl  of  Londonderry. 
These  facts  were  affirmed  by  ail  inquisition  issued  1 1  Car.  I.  On  this 
occasion  it  would  appear  troai  Carte's  statement,  that  some  flaw  which 
he  does  not  sufGciently  mention,  was  found  in  the  titles,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  earls  of  Ormonde  and  Londonderry  passed  the  lands  in 
fee-farm  for  a  rent  of  £30  a-year  to  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  afterwards 
joined  them  in  passing  the  same  lands  to  Mr  Wandesforde,  who  took  out 
Dew  letters  patent  on  the  commission  for  the  remedy  of  defective  titles. 
The  earl  of  Arundel's  pretence  to  any  title  seems  to  be  clearly  out  of 
the  question  ;  but  his  desire  to  obtain  the  lands  was  excited  and  kept 
alive  by  an  artful  projector  who  filled  his  imagination  with  glittering 
dreams  of  Irish  gold;  and  when  the  king's  title  was  found,  he  got 
letters  from  his  majesty  to  the  lord-deputy  to  give  him  tLe  preference 
of  such  landii  as  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors.     As  no  Undt  were 
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(band  to  Answer  Hum  deBcription,  he  was  disqipointed,  uid  hii  pride 
mortified,  and  he  became  the  active  caemj  of  both  the  earb  of  Or- 
monde and  Londonderi^. 

King  Charles,  whose  facility  in  jielding  to  infloence  irai  unon^  the 
first  means  of  that  reverse  of  fortune,  which  was  aggravated  perhaps 
hj  the  obstinacf  of  his  conduct,  Fheu  resis^ce  becsjue  dangerDui, 
dow  jielded  to  the  counsellors  by  whom  he  was  ■orraundedj  and  jre 
are  inclined  to  attribute  it  more  to  the  influence  of  his  own  enemief 
than  to  those  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde,  that  this  nobleman  was  set  aaid# 
to  deference  to  the  clamour  of  the  Irish  commons,  who  were  whol^ 
unworthy  of  regard.  The  appointmejit  of  Dillm  and  Parsons  ^llowe*^ 
of  whom  the  former  was  as  we  have  ^already  esplMned  soon  di^misse4 
lo  make  way  for  Sir  John  Borlaae. 

A  stormy  Heuioa  of  parliament  followed  in  which  nothing  irorthy 
of  detail  occtured.  The  two  house*  r^re  engaged  in  mubial  conflicts, 
whiioh  mainly  originated  in  the  irrit^hle  temper  and  the  perverse  ob- 
stinacy of  the  house  of  commons:  they  met  with  w^-tempered  »nd 
effective  opposition  in  the  lords,  where  the  earl  of  Ormonde  took  ^M 
leadnf  the  king's  party,  and  displayed  a  degree  of  firmness,  jadgme^t, 
and  sagacity,  which  would  indeed  be  a  su£Scient  reason  for  the  detai} 
of  the  circumstances,  had  venot  by  far  too  large  a  fund  of  piore  important 
matter,  illustrative  of  the  chaivcter  of  th^i  great  man.  The  most 
memoi^le  proceedings  of  the  session  conpisted  in  a  factious  and 
scandalous  impeachment  of  the  members  of  Strafford's  council  at  the 
■uggeation  of  the  itonductors  of  his  prosecution  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment, for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  their  attendance  to  give  testi- 
mony in  his  fiivour.  The  charges  were  vague,  and  upon  that  fright- 
fully iniquitous  abnegation  of  all  the  principles  of  justice,  the  ru^e  of 
cumulative  treason,  by  ichich  it  was  assumed  that  many  slight  mis- 
demeanoun  not  separately  treacooable,  might  in  their  sum  amount  to 
treason.  As  these  charge*  were  futile,  so  the  collision  to  which  they 
gave  rise  did  not  consist  so  much  in  their  consideration,  as  in  a  con- 
tinued atmggle  on  either  side  to  effect  or  frustrate  their  real  and  direct 
intent,  which  ^as  the  confinen^ent  of  the  persons  accused.  The  most 
cnrioua  of  the  small  incidents  of  this  protracted  and  turbulent  discus- 
sion, was  a  lu^ettion  prompted  by  the  bold  and  ready  ingenuity  of  the 
earl  of  Ormonde,  in  answer  to  tte  urgency  of  the  opposite  {wrty  for  the 
arrest  of  the  lord-chancellor ;  to  this  importunate  proposal  he  answered 
that  his  remoyal  would  be  a  suspension  of  their  authority;  a  point 
which  caused  great  discussion,  and  thus  with  many  other  such  frivolous 
questions  helped  to  divert  the  efforts  of  the  parliamentary  faction  in 
both  houses  from  graver  mischief. 

The  next  afiair  which  immediately  engaged  the  attention  of  the  eari 
of  Ormonde,  was  of  far  more  interest.  There  was  not  money  either ' 
for  the  maintenance  or  the  dissolution  of  the  army  which  had  been 
raised  in  Ireland.  And  the  king  whs  insidiously  urged  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  the  parliament,  for  the  evident  purpose  of  embarrassing  him. 
His  resources  had  been  entirely  exhausted,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  a  matter 
of  the  most  pressing  necessity,  to  disband  a  large  body  of  men  for 
whom  he  could  not  f^rd  either  pay  or  sustenance.  As  however  this 
could  not  well  be  managed  without  the  immediate  disbursement  of  a 
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Urge  sam  of  monej,  do  expedient  leemed  better  than  to  mid  tiik 
force  into  forei^  aerrtce.  The  Eneiish  p&rluunent,  nrged  by  th* 
Irish  agents  in  London,  addressed  the  King'  on  the  expediencj  of  tbeir 
being  speedily  disbanded,  and  he  answered,  bj  informing  them  of 
his  difficalties  and  of  the  expedient  he  intended  to  a(7opt>  On  the 
verj  next  day,  8th  May,  1641,  he  sent  an  order  to  that  effect  to 
the  Irish  lords-juatices,  and  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  OrmoLde  to  take  the 
necessary  steps,  for  the  cautious  and  peaceable  discharge  of  a  doty  so 
nice  and  difficult.  He  signed  also  warrants  for  seven  of  their  colonels 
to  transport  a  thousand  men  each,  out  of  Ireland  for  foreign  service. 
Meanwhile,  the  prorision  of  the  requisite  expense  was  entirely  left  u> 
the  Irish  goTerament.  The  lords-justices  consulted  with  the  earl, 
hut  they  could  only  agree  to  execute  the  order  as  they  might,  and 
Ormonde  sent  his  warrants  as  lieutenant-general  to  have  the  soldiers' 
pay  stopped  from  the  2Slh  of  the  same  month.  By  g^reat  efibrts,  among 
the  king's  party  in  Ireland,  a  small  sum  sufficient  for  a  part  payment 
to  the  soldiers,  enabled  the  earl  to  succeed  in  his  difficult  task,  and  bj 
the  aid  of  precise  arrangements,  and  much  vigilant  and  active  precau- 
tion, he  succeeded  in  disbanding  them  without  any  of  the  disorders  that 
were  apprehended. 

Preparations  had  at  the  same  time  been  made  to  send  the  re- 
nments  as  already  ordered  into  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador 
had  expended  large  sums,  when  suddenly  the  commons  started  a  new 
discontent  aad  clamoured  loudly  against  this  disposition  of  the  army. 
They  affected  to  fear,  that  the  king  of  Spain  would  use  them  only  to 
ruse  rebellion  in  Ireland,  after  the  example  of  his  grandfather.  The 
snggcsdonwaaperhaps  more  founded  in  probability  than  sincerely  meant, 
as  we  have  already  stated  in  our  notice  of  Boger  Moore;*  and  it  was 
a  fact  well  known  to  one  of  the  parties  then  composing  the  popular  fac- 
tion in  the  house,  that  the  rebellion  was  at  that  moment  in  the  course  of 
preparation,  and  its  first  outbreak  actually  under  contemplation,  in  thi 
very  place  and  among  the  very  perGons  pointed  out  by  their  suggestion, 
the  Irish  refugees  in  Spsjn.  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  speeches 
of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  Darcy,  Cheevera,  Hartia  and  others,  who 
specially  mentioned  several  of  those  Irish  officers  who  commanded  the 
Irish  in  the  Spanish  service,  with  the  titles  of  their  Irish  rank,  "Priuoe 
of  Ulster,  marquis  of  Mayo,  and  earls  of  Desmond  and  Beerhaven.' 
By  this  clamour  the  king's  design  was  interrupted  and  a  most  violent 
contest  ensued,  which  in  the  course  of  the  summer  was  transferred  to 
the  English  bouse,  where  it  was  pursued  with  equal  violence  and  per- 
tinacity, to  the  great  embarrassment  of  Charles,  whom  it  involved 
with  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
and  of  all  Europe. 

On  the  ott^der  of  Strafford,  he  urged  upon  the  king  to  give  the 
garter,  which  would  thus  become  Tacant,  to  the  carl  of  Ormonde;  as 
considering  him  the  person  most  likely  to  be  both  efficient  and  leal- 
OOB  in  his  serciec,  under  the  pressure  of  those  great  embarrassmenta 
which  were  progressively  thickening  around  him.  Nothing  can 
indicate  more  plainly  the  impressiott  made  by  the  character  and  cob* 

*  Lifa  of  Roger  Hoore,  VoL  II. 
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duct  of  Ormonde  upon  the  mind  of  that  great  statecman  t  <uid  it  it  not 
leis  a  bigh  proof  of  Ormonde'i  elevated  disintereatedness,  that  he  re- 
fused the  honour  on  the  ground  that  in  the  king's  present  difficultiei, 
it  could  be  cf  use  as  a  meaiiR  to  win  over,  or  to  fix  the  adhesiou  of 
tome  one  less  steadj  and  principled  than  himself. 

We  now  come  to  the  rebellion  of  1641,  which  we  are  tOTiew  munlj 
in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde ;  but  &otQ  the  central 
position  which  his  power  and  station,  at  well  as  his  conduct  and  character 
afibrdt,we  thall  take  the  occasion  to  give  a  more  methodical  and  broader 
■ketch  of  this  marked  porUon  of  our  history,  of  which  we  have  already 
been  enabled  to  offer  select  details  and  scenes.  For  this  purpose,  little 
more  will  be  oecesaarj  than  to  notice  briefly  in  their  order  of  time 
the  mun  teries  of  general  erenta,  only  expanding  into  detail  those 
which  bear  any  direct  reference  to  the  immediate  subject  of  our  nar- 

Upon  the  fullest  investigation  of  the  preceding  history,  we  can  hav« 
no  doubt  that  a  rebellion  was  for  many  years  in  preparation.  It  waa 
looked  to  by  the  clergy  as  the  only  means  of  raising  them  to  that  po- 
sition of  audiority  and  influence,  of  pomp  and  splendour,  which  they 
tow  exercised  by  their  order  upon  the  continent.  The  native  Irish 
chiefs  lookeduponitostheonly  hope  of  their  restoration  to  their  ancient 
rank  and  estate.  The  lawyers  viewed  it  aa  the  harvest  of  their  order, 
whether  as  opening  the  field  of  legal  extortion,  or  the  path  to  official 
malversations.  The  people,  who  were  poor,  lawless,  and  barbarous, 
had  visionary  ideas  of  advantages,  art^lly  suggested  by  their  leadert, 
and  more  substantial  notions  of  the  harvest  of  plunder  and  the  delights 
of  military  license.  These  combustible  elements  lay  crudely  combining 
under  the  quiel  surface  of  peace  and  progressive  improvement,  the 
results  of  the  plantations  and  institutions  of  the  last  reign ;  and  tlowly 
matured  for  the  moment  of  occasion. 

That  moment  was  brought  On  by  those  various  and  rough  coUitious 
of  party,  which  we  have  slightly  sketched  in  this  memoir.  The  troubles 
of  the  king  were  the  fundamental  cause;  irom  this  all  received  a  vio 
lentaocelerative  impulse,  and  in  the  separate  lines  of  their  several  views, 
came  together,  to  seize  the  evident  occasion  and  to  &c  and  widen  the 
breach  which  was  made  in  the  rampurts  of  civil  order,  for  the  surer  and 
tafer  execution  of  their  several  designs.  Within  the  walls  of  parlia- 
ment, and  within  the  circles  of  office,  influence  and  power,  all  may  be 
considered  as  having  had  their  definite  aims :  every  one  was  for  himself, 
his  party,  or  the  constitution,  or  the  king.  Without,  the  views  of  the 
multitude  were  agitated  and  flnctuatiog,  the  people  whose  understand- 
ings are  the  tongues  of  their  leaders,  or  the  report  of  rumour,  were 
filled  with  various  sentiments  of  discontent,  anger,fear,  and  expectation! 
The  speciotis  misrepresentations  of  a  parliament  of  which  the  main 
weapon  vias  the  language  of  grievance  and  accusation,  filled  the  country 
and  gave  a  prevailing  tone  to  popular  feeling.  And  thus  under  circum- 
stances from  which  rebellion  would  have  arisen  out  of  the  position  of 
the  king's  affairs,  a  long  organized  rebellion  waa  kindled.  Roger 
Moore  and  his  associates  as  isolated  individuals  could  not  have  moved  * 
man,  or  done  more  than  to  oi^niie  t,  burglary;  hut  the  moment  was 
come  and  the  country  prepared;  and  they  had  only  to  iqtply  the  fatal 
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firebrand  to  th^  iiiDe  of  tha  iafiamnwble  Tupoor,  asd  the  fierr  voluma 
broke  out  with  its  brottd  red  blaie,  io  vrap  the  land  ia  conflagration 
bejoDd  their  power  to  quench  or  moderate. 

For  manjjeHTi  before  1634,  Ever  MacMahoDaft£rwaj*da  titular  bishop 
of  Clogher,  was,  bj  his  own  confeaiion  to  tii£  earl  of  Straf ord,  emplojr- 
fid  upon  the  contiQent,  with  oth«n  of  his  order  and  countrjr  in  solicit- 
ing lud  for  this  event.  £arlj  in  1641,  the  period  of  the  parliunentarjr 
outbreaka  which  we  hare  related,  Roger  Moore  was  at  work;  the 
conspiracj  between  himself,  Macg^ire,  Sir  Phelim  O'Neilei  MacMahon. 


^md  others  was  concerted,  late  in  tlie  autumn  of  the  same  yeari  o 
22dOctober,  1641,  Owen  ConoUj's  information  wasreceiTed.*  The  next 
daj  had  been  appointed  for  the  Rurprise  of  the  castle:  and  in  a  few  dajt 
more  tke  rebels  bad  obtained  possession  of  the  principal  fort«  of  UUter. 
6j  whom,  and  bj  what  means,  and  under  what  circnmstoaees  thesf 
exploits  were  performed,  oar  notices  of  the  principal  actors  describe. 

At  this  time,  the  entire  military  force  iq  IreWd  consisted  of  !^^ 
liorse  and  2297  foot;  an  effort  which  had  been  made  hy  the  king  to 
ptrengthe^  this  force,  had  been  efiectnollj  resisted  bj  the  English 
parliament.  The  earl  of  Ormonde  ^ras  at  Carrid^'pa-Suir,  when  ha 
recaiTcd  the  accounts  of  the  first  acta  of  the  rebel  chiefs.  He  had  a 
Littie  before  dispatched  Sir  FatriiJt  Wemjsa  to  the  king  on  some  ap- 
plication  concerning  his  palatine  rights  in  Tipperarj,  which  Jiing 
James  had  uijijustlj  seized,  and  which  he  was  now  eodearouring  to 
recoTer.  Sir  Patrick  was  immediatelj  ^ent  back  to  htm  witL  the 
king's  commission  of  lieutenant-general  of  Ireland.  The  lords-justices 
had  also  sent  dispatches  on  the  24th  pctoher,  two  da«s  after  their  first 
intelligence,  but  tbeir  letter  nuscarried,  and  on  the  2d  November,  they 
sent  another.  But  on  the  arrival  of  Wemjss  with  the  king's  com- 
mission, tit9j  also  m^de  a  formal  appointment  to  agree  with  it,  saying 
however  the  authority  of  the  lord-lieutenant. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Ireland  in  that  most  critijoal  mo- 
ment, if  the  sole  authority  had  been  trusted  to  the  earl  of  Ormonde; 
and  these  miserable  officials  iiad  been  wholly  set  aside.  Borlose  was 
an  old  soldier,  unversed  in  state  affairs.  Parsons  was  worse  than  incoin- 
petent.  To  his  want  of  the  stateemap-like  ability  which  the  juncture 
needed,  he  added  a  want  of  political  integrity,  steadiness,  smd  firm- 
ness. He  was  a  la.wyer  who  had  wwked  his  way  by  bis  expertness 
and  pliable  subserviency )  and  who  was  incapable  of  comprehending  any 
motive  beyond  the  care  of  his  own  interest  or  aafe^,  and  unfit  for  anv 
employment  beyond  the  chicanes  of  official  circunivention,  by  wfaicn 
life  and  property  were  ensnared.  He  did  QOt  clearly  perceive  the 
position  of  circumstances,  and  entertained  neitber  adequate  views  of 
what  was  expedient,  nor  upright  motives  of  action.;  and  hence  hik 
conduct  was  inconsistent  throughout  and  wavering.  In  his  moments 
of  terror,  desirous  to  crush,  bum,  and  execute  indiscriminate  vengeance  t 
in  the  return  of  his  confidence,  as  anxious  to  foster  the  rebdlion  of 
which  he  could  not  calculate  the  real  results  or  see  the  progress.  He 
thus  repressed  the  zeal  and  exertion  of  others,  and  protected  while  he 
exaiperated  the  rebels.     To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  he  was  a  looloua 

*  TeL  II.  Lib  of  Roger  Moor*. 
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wtis  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Bup(>ort  of  the  parliameat  for  hi* 
eontiDuance  in  power.  Od  this  partj  hii  expectations  were  fonnded, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  a  mere  ooDJeotore  thu  he  was  the  instrument 
of  their  views.  It  was  their  principal  object  b^  every  means  to  dis- 
treis  the  k<t>g)  and  the  disturMnce  in  Ireland  wu  no  riight  assistwice. 
Parsont  faithfully  pursued  the  turniogs  of  their  policy  to  the  ntmoM 
extent  of  his  efforts. 

The  earl  of  Ormonde  at  oncp  ^irged  a  decided  attack  upon  the  eoti- 
feder^tes:  he  represented  How  ea»y  it  would  be  to  Huppre«a  them  before 
dieir  people  could  be  armed  or  fiiUy  disciplined.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed to  march  against  them  with  the  small  body  of  troops  at  the  time 
mtder  his  command,  with  a  few  of  the  new  levies  which  bad  been 
r^sed  on  the  discovery  of  the  danger.  To  the  great  surprise  of  the 
earl,  the  lords-justises  refused,  oa  tnp  groimd  of  want  of  arms  for  the 
troops  which  were  to  lake  the  field.  The  earl  knew  that  there  was  mi 
such  want,  as  there  was  at  the  time  laid  up  in  the  castle  a  store  of 
arois  and  oiumuiiitioii  for  10,000  men,  begldes  a  fine  train  of  artillery. 
He  was  thus  therefore  reduced  to  the  mortification  of  finding  bis  com< 
mUsioa  nugatory,  and  seeing  the  time  for  action  pass,  while  in  Dublig 
he  was  witness  to  the  frivolons  proceedings  and  the  absurd  and  fmudu- 
lent  councils,  in  which  nothing  was  sincere  but  mischievous  proceed- 
ings Bgainat  all  such  as  were  not  of  the  ^tion,  and  had  the  ilf-fortuna 
to  be  within  the  eircle  of  their  authority.  Carte  relates  a  circumstance 
which  took  place  about  thi^  period  of  our  narrative.  A  conucil  was 
titUng  in  the  castle  on  1  Sth  December,  at  which  the  earl  of  Ormonde 
was  present — when  Parsoiu  proposed  a  court-martial  on  captain  Wing- 
field,  and  was  steadily  resisted  by  the  earl.  Parson*  lost  hia  temper, 
and  in  violent  language  insisted  upon  it,  assuring  him  that  it  should 
be  done  for  common  safety;  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  it,  be  should  be 
responsible  for  losing  the  kingdom.  The  earl  of  Ormonde,  who  sa}s 
Carte  "  was  never  at  a  loss  in  bis  days  for  an  answer  equally  decent 
and  appropriate,  replied,  *  I  believe,  Sir,  you  will  do  as  inuch  towards 
losing  uie  kingdom  as  I,  and,  I  am  sure,  I  will  do  as  much  as  you  for 
laving  it.' "  .  j 

The  fiuglish  parliament  A)r  a  little  time  affected  great  teal  for  th« 
tranquillisation  of  Ireland:  their  object  was  to  obtain  tlie  entire  autbo' 
rity,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  set  aside  all  e6brts  on  the  part  of  the 
king.  They  appointed  a  committee  of  the  members  of  both  houses, 
which  sat  daily  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Their  real  object  was  favoured 
by  the  sealous  Co-operation  of  the  Irish  lords  •justices,  and  the  inad- 
vertence of  the  lung,  who,  stlU  anxious  to  conciliate  and  to  leave  no 
room  for  complaint,  recognised  their  authority  by  his  commuiiications: 
he  was  under  the  d^usive  notion  that  their  professed  object  was 
gentdne,  and  hoped  that  something  might  thus  at  last  be  done  to 
restore  the  peace  of  Ireland.  With  the  same  view  he  exerted  himself 
to  obtain  some  lud  in  men  from  the  Sftottish  parliament,  which  listened 
to  hia  urgent  ^plications  with  cool  indifference,  while  the  Englisli 
parliament,  having  secured  their  object,  let  the  affturs  of  Ireland  taka 
their  course,  and  pursued  the  deeper  game  upon  which  their  leaders 
were  intent.  They  asserted  the  power  of  the  sword  and  treosiiry,  by 
Uberal  votos  of  men  Ond  money,  which  they  took  care  not  to  mdoi 
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large  iuppliea  were  ordered,  but,  in  tke  little  that  was  sent,  thej  con- 
trived to  make  the  act  Bubgidiary  to  the  purpose  of  further  weakening' 
the  kii^,  hj  ordering  for  the  Irish  lervice  whatever  stores  laj  at  liU 
diapostJ. 


Meanwhile,  the  rebellion  waa  rapidly  spreading  in  Ireland,  and  thongh 
innoh  retarded  hj  the  Bojles  and  St  Leger  in  Munster,  and  hj  tne 
inlluence  and  activity  of  Clanricarde  in  Connaught,  every  country  w 


a  state  of  f«ar  and  disturbance.  The  plunders  and  mAssacres  of 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neile,  and  the  first  insurgent  bodies  which  were  mainly 
i!omposed  of  the  lowest  classes,  followed :  and  many  months  bad  not 
elspsed  till  the  impolicy  and  oppression  of  the  lords-justices  transferred 
a  numerous  and  respectable  party  of  the  best  Iriab  nobility  and  gentry 
to  the  ranks  of  rebellion.  Of  these  facts,  we  have  already  entered 
into  considerable  details.  The  lords-justices  in  their  first  terror  were 
willing  to  trust  these  noblemen  with  arms  ;  but  when  prematurely 
elated  by  the  liberal  votes  of  the  English  parliament,  they  thought 
they  might  safely  treat  them  with  snspioion  and  insult.  The  acces- 
sion of  these  persons  to  the  rebellion  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  con- 
siderably mitigating  its  savage  character;  and  the  evil  conseq^uence of 
giving  it  for  a  time  concert,  military  talent,  resource,  and  all  the  for- 
midable attendants  of  a  regular  war,  conducted  by  regular  means  and 
skill. 

The  parliament  was  called,  and  allowed  to  sit  for  two  days  in  Dub- 
lin; the  Irish  gentry  who  had  assembled  there  had  seen  and  felt  the 
horrors  of  the  rebellion, — they  would  have  entered  with  an  exclusive 
unity  of  purpose  into  the  necessary  measures  for  its  suppression.  The 
lords-justices  were,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  to  allow 
them  a  second  day's  existence,  and  they  could  only  vote  a  representa- 
tion of  the  means  necessary  for  the  pacification  of  the  country:  their 
representation  was  transmitted  by  the  justices  to  the  English  commit- 
tee who  suppressed  it.  They  offered  to  vote  a  large  supply,  but,  before 
this  could  be  done,  they  were  dissolved,  and  sent  away  to  abide  as  they 
might  the  storm  that  raged  round  their  houses.  Before  their  depar- 
ture from  town,  the  principal  members  of  both  houses  met,  and  agreed 
«poQ  an  address  to  the  king,  in  which  they  expressed  their  loyalty, 
and  recommended  that  the  govemitient  of  the  kingdom  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  earl  of  Ormonde — a  circumstance  soon  after  productive 
of  some  annoyance  to  the  earl.  While  be  was  engaged  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  rebels  at  Naas,  and  was  pursuing  them  with  such 
effect  that  they  were  loud  in  their  complaints  against  his  severity, 
a  person  named  Wishart,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  rebel  en- 
campment, assured  lord  Blsyney  and  captain  Perkins  at  Chester,  that 
the  earl  of  Ormonde  was  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  rebels. 
The  secret  instructions  of  the  Irish  members,  sent  through  Sir  James 
Dillon  to  England,  and  there  taken  on  his  person  by  the  parliaraeotory 
agents,  gave  an  unlucky  colour  to  this  scandal.  The  character  of  the 
earl  stood  too  high  for  these  low  missiles  to  have  any  efiect  farther 
than  the  moment's  irritation.  The  representation  was  easily  shown 
to  be  the  act  of  the  parties,  without  the  presence  or  privity  of  the  earl. 
The  column;  of  Wishart  was  brought  forward  by  the  earl  himself,  and 
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the  calamnioiu  ohar^  refuted  by  the  confeSBion  of  the  accuser,  who, 
having  for  a  while  absconded,  was  diseovtred  and  arrested  by  Sir 
Philip  Perciv&l,  and  brought  before  the  lorda  at  Westminster,  on 
which  he  denied  having  erer  spoken  to  the  purpose  alleged.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  had  said  to  lord  Btanej  and  others  at  Chester, 
that  the  rebels  bad  always  notice  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde's  aud  of  Sir 
C.  Coote's  military  operations  :  but  the  rest  of  the  charge,  "  that  hU 
lordship  was  the  means  of  advertising  the  enemy,  was  the  mere  invetv- 
tion  of  tome  pei-HoQi  who  maligned  the  earl's  honour  and  his  own 
reputation." 

In  the  course  of  1642,  the  rebellion  became  universally  diffused; 
but  with  its  diffusion,  it  did  not  gather  strength:  the  efforts  of  the 
several  leaders  and  parties  of  which  it  was  composed,  were  little  direct- 
ed or  invigorated  by  any  pervading  unity  of  aim.  The  objects  of  both 
leaders  were  mainly  directed  by  their  private  ambition — those  of  the 
people  terminated  in  plunder.  Thej  were  however  resisted,  with  still 
more  inefficient  means,  and  less  consistency  of  purpose  and  effort. 
The  lord*  •justices  wavered  between  fear  and  vindictive  animosity,  and 
relaxed  their  efforts,  or  adopted  measures  of  severity,  according  to 
the  pressure  of  motives  which  seldom  find  their  way  into  the  light. 
They  looked  anxiously  to  their  patrons,  the  puritans  of  England,  for 
the  aid  which  was  insincerely  promised ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  thought 
it  enough  to  keep  Dublin  from  the  rebels.  A  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion by  the  friends  of  the  king  was  far  from  their  wish,  but  they  were 
not  the  less  alarmed  and  vindictive  when  the  approach  of  rebel  parties 

IS  and  cut  off  their  resources  by  seizing 
Thus  it  was  that  while  they  sent  out 

D,  waste,  and  kill,  with  indiscriminate 
ravage,  in  the  disaffected  districta  immediately  surrounding  Dublin, 
they  restrained  the  earl  of  Ormonde  from  any  vigorous  and  systema- 
tic effort  to  reduce  on  insurrection  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of  itself,  and 
only  requiring  a  slight  exertion  of  strength  to  dispel  it  We  have 
already  noticed  the  earl's  expedition  to  Naas,andtbe  signal  success  with 
whioh  it  was  attended:  we  have  also  hod  occasion  to  advert  to  his  short 
and  successful  march  to  Kilsalaghan,  within  seven  miles  of  Dublin. 
At  this  time  the  garrison  in  Dublin  had  been  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tress, as  there  was  a  grievous  want  of  means  for  their  support;  the 
lords-justices,  contrary  to  every  precedent  of  militiLTy  prudence,  had 
not  only  exhausted  entirely  the  surrounding  district  byjeiorhitant  ex- 
action, but  by  burnings  and  ravages,  ordered  on  the  least  provocation. 
A  small  reinforcement  was  sent  over,  without  money  or  provision,  to 
aggravate  their  distress,  and  it  was  more  to  employ  the  discontented 
troops  than  to  eheck  the  operatioiu  of  a  disorderly  sod  marauding 
armyof  30OO  rebels,  which  were  posted  at  KiUaiaghan,  that  the  earl  was 
sent  out  to  meet  them.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lambert,  Coote,  and 
other  commanders,  with  2500  English  foot,  and  300  horse.  The  position 
of  the  enemy  was  strong:  a  country  still  intersected  with  ditches  of 
unusual  depth,  breadth,  and  strength  of  old  fence,  attests  the  descrip- 
tion of  Carte,  of  "  a  castle  called  Kilsalaghan,  a  place  of  very  great 
Btrengtiii  in   regard  of  woods,  and  many  high  ditches  and  strong 


awakened  their  own  appreher 
upon  the  neighbouring  distric 
their  troops  with  order 
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eacioBUTM  and  barricftdoea  there  made,  aod  other  fiutneaseB.'*  The 
orders  giTen  to  the  earl  were,  "  not  only  to  kill  and  destroy  die  rebela, 
their  aohereoti,  and  relierers,  and  to  bum,  waste,  consume,  and  de- 
molish  all  the  places,  towns,  and  houses,  where  they  had  been  relieved 
and  harboured,  and  all  the  com  and  hay  there,  but  also  to  kill  and 
destroy  all  the  men  there  inhabiting  able  to  I>ear  arms."  It  waa  &P> 
{unate  that  the  power  of  this  ignorant  administration  was  not  equal  to 
its  will  i  and  that  the  sword  was  committed  to  one  who  Iras  as  just  and 
merciful  in  the  dischai^  of  Iiis  duty  as  he  Was  prompt  and  sucoessfiil. 
The  earl  of  Ormobde,  with  as  little  injury  to  the  surrounding  country 
aa  the  duty  in  whjch  he  was  engaged  permitted,  attacked  the  difficult 
and  gnarded  poaition  in  which  the  O'Briens  and  Mao  Thomases  ha4 
intrenched  themselves,  formidable  alike  in  their  numbers,  positioi^ 
and  the  fierce  undisciplined  bravery  of  their  men;  and  a^er  a  rough 
aqd  sanguinary  contest,  drove  tliem  from  their  ditches,  and  scattered 
them  in  rout  and  con&sion  over  the  country. 

The  lords-j  usticeg  were  at  this  period  strongly  urged  by  the  earl  and 
others  equally  aealous  for  the  termination  of  a  Mate  of  affairs  so  dis- 
Bstrous,  to  permit  them  to  march  to  the  relief  of  DrOgheda,  at  that 
time  besieged  by  the  army  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neile.  To  this  they 
revised  their  consent;  but  still  feeling  the  necessity  of  sending  away 
on  some  expedition  a  bod;  of  men  whom  they  could  not  maintain  in 
Dublin,  they  ordered  an  expedition  towards  the  river  Boyne,  alleriiqf 
the  probability  that  a  diversion  might  be  thus  created,  so  as  to  induce 
the  rebels  to  nuae  the  siega.  On  thia  occasion  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  resistance  to  some  parts  of  their  order,  to  waste,  kill,  and 
bum,  on  the  part  of  the  earl,  who  with  <ome  difficulty  extorted  per- 
mission to  use  hi|  own  more  temperate  discretion  in  the  execution  of 
this  order.  Aijd  shortly  after,  before  the  departure  of  the  force  under 
his  command,  ho  received  an  intimation  from  the  castle,  that  the  lords- 
justices  having  considered  the  matter,  made  it  their  earnest  request 
that  he  would  "  stay  at  home,  and  let  them  send  away  the  force  now  pre- 
pared, under  the  condilct  of  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  wherein  they  deaired 
his  lordship's  approbation.''t  The  earl  understood  the  design  of  this 
artM  and  slighting  application,  and  felt  no  disposition  to  sufier  his 
office  to  be  thtfs  set  aside  for  purposes  so  opposed  to  his  own  political 
principles.  He  was  reSolTcd  not  to  let  the  cause  of  the  king  go  by 
default,  and  the  violence  and  vindictive  temper  of  Sir  W.  Parsons 
find  scope  for  indiscriminift«  and  mischievoiis  oppression,  by  a  com- 
pliant desertioa  of  hi«  post.  Ha  firmly  refused  to  let  the  army  which 
the  king  had  confided  to  him,  march  under  any  command  but  hlf 
own. 

He  Bccordinglr  marchsd  on  the  6th  March,  with  nich  troops  as 
Gould  be  prepared  in  time,  and  when  he  had  reached  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  town,  put  the  orders  of  the  lords -justices  into  a  course  of 
moderate  execution,  according  to  the  more  merciful  terms,  which  on 
first  receivine  their  orders  he  had  with  difficulty  extorted.  InAead 
of  spreading  indiscriminate  destruction  and  massacre,  which  if  execu- 
ted aecording  to  the  will  of  the  castle  would  have  degraded  hia  luuna 
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to  the  level  of  Sir  PheHm  O'N'eile'ai  he  wasted  the  vilWea  onlj  which 
had  been  in  known  concert  with  the  rebels.  Even  this,  it  niiut  b« 
admitted,  would  according  to  tlie  principlf  a  now  recog'nized  be  still  an 
excess,  revolting  to  policy  and  justice;  biit  when  referred  to  the  war- 
fare of  the  age,  to  its  opinion,  practice,  and  to  the  then  exieting  state 
of  the  country,  it  will  appear  in  itj  own  true  light,  as  a  mild  and  in- 
dispensable measure  of  severity.  One  remark  is  to  he  made,  that  such 
is  the  nature  of  popular  insurrection,  in  which  tlie  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgents  is  necessBirily  carried  on  by  plunders,  murders,  and 
civil  crimes,  for  which  their  previous  habits  have  prepared  them, 
rather  than  by  military  demonstrations,  for  which  they  are  undiscip- 
lined ;  and  it  too  often  occurs  that  the  only  resource  left  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  social  system,  requires  the  adoption  of  means  partaking  of 
the  same  lamentable  character.  The  spirit  of  insurrection  rising  from 
the  lowest  ranks,  spreads  out  like  a  malaria  upon  the  face  of  the 
country,  felt  not  seen;  tracked  by  Rres  and  the  bloody  steps  of  the 
prowling  and  assassinating  marauder;  to  the  charge  or  battery  of 
regular  war  it  offers  no  resistance,  and  but  too  often  was  only  to 
be  met  by  the  dreadful  justice,  which  visited  the  homes  of  the 
-offending  peasantry  with  the  retaliation  which  is  not  so  much  to  be 
excused  by  the  strictness  of  justice,  as  by  the  essentisl  necessity  of 
a  resource,  which  has  the  effect  of  turning  the  torrent  upon  its  foun- 
twn;  and  carrying  the  just,  but  fearful  lesson,  that  the  secrecy  of  the 
midnight  crimes,  or  the  mistlike  gatherings  and  dispci'sions  of  these 
freebooting  mobs,  such  as  then  assumed  the  much  iibused  pretence  ol 
a  national  cause,  though  they  save  their  bodies  from  the  crows  on 
some  inglorious  field,  cannot  fail  to  involve  their  homes  in  the  ruin, 
which  they  in  their  ignorance  and  wickedness  would  infiici  ujion  the 
unoffending  and  respectable  classes — agaiiiet  whom  such  hostilities 
are  ever  directed. 

The  earl  was  not  interrupted  by  the  rebel  parties  which  he  had  ex- 
pected to  meet  upon  his  march,  but  ere  long  he  received  an  account  that 
the  rebels  had  raised  the  siege  of  Droghedo,  and  were  thin  in  full 
retreat  towards  Ulster.  It  was  his  opinion  and  that  of  his  officers  that 
they  should  he  pursued  as  far  as  Ncwry ;  and  as  a  large  force  could  be 
(.pared  from  Drogheda,  it  appeared  to  be  a  favourable  occasion  to  dis- 
perse the  insurgents  by  a  decided  system  of  operations,  with  a  force 
which  might  not  so  easily  be  collected  again.  The  possession  of  Ulster, 
once  obtained,  would  leave  the  rebellion  little  spirit  or  power  to  pro- 
ceed further.  The  earl  wrote  to  the  lords-justices,  stating  his  plan, 
and  the  means  of  effecting  it.  They,  it  is  said,  were  in  a  "terrible 
fume"  on  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  and  without  a  moment's  delay  return. 
ed  an  answer  forbidding  him  to  cross  the  Boyne;  and  reiterating  their 
commands  to  waste,  bum,  and  destroy,  without  any  distinction  of  rank 
or  consideration  of  merit.  In  the  mean  time  the  earl  pursued  his 
way  to  Droghrda,  whtre  he  consulted  with  lord  Moore  and  Sir  H. 
Tichbume,  who  concurred  in  his  opinion  and  joined  in  another  letter 
to  the  lords -justices.  But  the  plan  of  enterprise  which  they  had 
eoncerted,  was  broken  by  the  arrival  of  the  letter  from  the  lords-jus- 
tices, already  mentioned.  The  earl's  iudignatlon  was  strongly  eicil«d, 
he  did  not  tnink  fit  to  resist  the  orders  of  government,  but  in  reply  he 
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tuld  them,  "that  there  was  uiiuall;^  ^'^'^'^  ^  confidence  reposed  in  the 
judgment  and  faithfuliieaa  of  those  that  are  honoured  with  the  c<nu- 
maud  of  an  army,  as  that  it  is  left  to  them  when  and  where  to  prosecute 
anil  fall  upon  an  enemj;  tliat  he  took  this  to  be  due,  though  he  was 
content  to  depart  from  it,  because  he  would  not  confidently  depend  ou 
his  own  judgment;  that  thej  might  see  lord  Moore's  and  Sir  H. 
Tichburne's  judgment,  bj  a  letter  signed  by  them  and  the  rest  of  the 
chief  officers,  except  the  lord  l.ambert,  and  Sir  R.  Grenville,  who 
were  left  in  their  quarters  for  the  security  thereof,  and  keeping  the 
soldiers  from  disorder,  but  were  as  far  consenting  to  the  executionof  that 
design,  as  himself  who  proposed  it,  or  any  of  the  rest  who  approved  of, 
and  signed  the  letter;  that  however  he  was  applying  himself  to  perform 
their  last  commands,  and  for  that  end  had  sent  forth  horse  to  destroy 
the  dwellings  of  traitors  for  six  miles  about,  and  would  quarter  the 
night  following  at  Balruddery,  end  thence  continue  his  march  to  Dub- 
lin ;  want  of  bread  causing  him  not  to  make  use  of  the  short  enlarge- 
ment of  time  granted  in  their  letter  of  the  Qth,  which  thej  could  have 
been  furnished  with  from  Droghedo,  if  they  hud  pursued  their  design 
towards  Newry."  He  added,  "  that  with  regard  to  the  gentlemen  who 
came  in,  his  method  was  to  put  them  in  safe  keeping,  and  either  to 
send  them  before,  or  to  bring  them  along  with  him  to  Dublin,  without 
any  manner  of  promise  or  condition,  but  that  they  submit  to  his 
majesty's  justice  ;  uor  did  he  dispute  by  what  power  they  came  in, 
leaving  it  to  their  lordships  to  determine  that  point  when  they  had 
them  in  their  hands,  and  he  had  given  them  nn  accotint  of  the  manner 
of  their  coming." 

The  lords-justices  were  not  to  be  influenced  by  such  considerations 
as  might  H]>pear  to  the  earl  of  Ormonde  of  the  most  imperative  momeut, 
for  they  were  governed  by  motives  wholly  different.  To  muntain 
their  own  authority;  keep  the  rebellion  away  from  the  capital;  and  at 
the  same  time  impede  all  proceedings  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
giving  ascendancy  to  the  friends  or  partisans  of  the  royal  cause,  wore 
the  guiding  principles  of  their  whole  conduct.  They  paid  no  regard 
to  the  strong  representations  or  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  earl  and 
his  ofiicers,  who  saw  in  a  strong  light  the  real  importance  of  an  occa- 
sion, for  pursuing  ami  extinguishing  the  insurrection  in  its  last  retreats. 
According  to  the  views  of  Sir  W.  Parsons,  it  was  of  little  consequence 
what  food  for  future  vengeance  lay  collecting  in  the  north,  but  it  was 
in  the  last  degree  imtiortant,  that  their  own  hands  should  be  strength- 
ened in  Dublin  and  the  surrounding  country  by  the  immediate  presence 
of  those  troops  which  the  zeal  of  the  earl  would  have  directed  to  more 
important  purposes.  Thus  then,  the  comnmnications  here  mentioned 
and  others  which  followed,  with  a  laudable  pertinacity  were  set  aside, 
and  the  earl  was  compelled  to  return.  He  was  only  allowed  to  leave 
a  small  reinforcement  of  500  men  with  lord  Moore  and  Sir  H.  Tich- 
barne.  The  whole  of  this  tortuous  proceeding  is  the  more  worthy  of 
the  reader's  attention,  as  it  is  plainly  indicative  of  the  real  policy  of 
the  puriUns  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  England.  The  attention  of 
historians  of  our  own  time  has  been  singularly  misdirected  by  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  human  ujind  to  look  to  results,  and  to  form  their  judg' 
menis  of  men  either  from  the  remote  con  sequences  of  their  artion»t 
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ur  trom  priociples  subsequently  developed.  We,  for  uur  part,  cordiallj 
concur  in  approving  the  fortuDnte  and  proTidential  results  of  the  great 
revolution  which  hegao  in  the  reign  of  Jie  unfortunate  Charles;  but  we 
attribute  all  theie  advantages  to  the  providence  which  overrules  the 
wickedness  of  men  to  good  events.  It  is  not  here  permitted  us  to  enter 
at  lengUi  into  the  analyaJE  by  which  it  would  be  easy  to  Bejiurate  lh« 
high  professions  and  the  low  conduct ofa  revolution  begun,  and  con- 
summated by  the  perpetration  of  every  political  crime;  and  to  prove 
hy  the  plaineflt  tests  that  the  motives  of  the  retpontible  actors  were 
not  merely  different  from  the  sounding  eloquence  of  their  pretensions, 
but  fur  more  reprehensible  than  the  abuses  which  they  overthrew. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  on  either  side,  a  few  exalted  characters  who 
.adopted  with  sincerity  the  purest  principles  of  which  their  several 
positions  admitted;  hut,  upon  the  whole,  the  contest  was  a  struggle  for 
uncooititutioiiai  power  on  either  side,  in  which  fortunately  for  England 
neither  party  was  successful,  and  both,as  the  strife  advanced,  endeavour- 
ed per  J'a»  et  nejia,  to  attain  the  advantage.  Tbe  conduct  of  bolh 
may  he  seen  in  some  respects  more  clearly  by  looking  to  Ireland,  the 
field  in  which  their  policy  was  pursued  with  least  disguise.  If  the 
parliament  of  England  was  then  enabled  to  doxzle  the  understandings 
of  their  own  and  after  times  by  impressive  commonplaces  and  sped 
complaints,  and  to  veil  their  most  unprincipied  course 
guise  of  public  spirit  and  piety;  it  is  plainly  to  be  dis< 
were  most  recklessly  indifl'erent  as  to  the  means.  Th 
doubted  of  those  zealots  who  propose  to  raise  the  conditi 
try  by  murders,  massacres,  and  confiscations,  which  may  effect  the  pur- 
pose pretended,  but  offer  far  nearer  advantages  to  the  perpetrators.  The 
politician  who  is  ready  to  purchase  remote  and  abstract  improvement 
at  the  expense  of  torrents  of  blood,  and  by  the  commission  of  preseul 
wrongs,  must  be  either  a  fanatic,  or  is  indifferent  lo  the  real  benefits 
be  pretends  to  seek.  There  is  no  real  human  virtue  which  would 
serve  the  unborn,  at  the  expense  of  the  living.  But  the  understanding 
and  passions  of  England  were  to  be  conciliated  by  the  leaders  of  that 
fanatic  and  intriguing  corporation,  the  rrgicide  house  of  commons: 
ill  the  eye  of  England  they  endeavoured  with  the  common  discretion 
of  all  who  play  the  game  of  revolutionary  intrigue,  to  adorn  and  veil 
their  purposes  with  the  ordinary  cant  of  civil  justice  and  virtue, 
the  lofty  apothegms  which  cajole  the  multitude  and  spread  a  lying 
sanction  over  dishonesty,  und  impart  a  spurious  elevation  to  baseness: 
but  in  their  coutempt  of  Ireland  and  Irish  opinion,  the  whole  truth 
of  their  policy  was  suffered  to  appear  and  to  leave  a  record  for  the 
cool  judgment  of  aftertimes;  Ireland  was  a  hy-scene  on  which  they 
crossed  the  stage  without  a  mask.  To  prolong  for  their  purposes  a 
fearful  conflict  of  crime  and  every  evil  pussion,  which  the  mind  of 
Milton  could  combine  for  his  description  of  the  infernal  habitations: 

■'  Reyiuin  iif  sorrow,  doleful  shnrfet,  where  pence 
Aud  rstt  CUD  ncTir  dwell;" 

such  was  their  manifest  policy.  Out  we  ore  treading  upon  dangerous 
ground;  so  much  has  been  latterly  written,  and  ubly  written,  to  magnify 
ihia  party  aud  depress  their  opponents,  that  the  writer  who  takes  an 
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Of^Kwile  view,  must  b«  prepttred  to  enter  upon  a  full  and  minute  detail 
«f  the  entire  history  of  the  period. 

The  lord  a -justices,  at  the  period  of  our  narrative,  appear  to  have 
Antertained  but  one  solicitudt:  which  is  not  quite  explicable;  a  vindic- 
tive ea^rness  to  vUil  with  the  utmost  severity  in  their  jiower  the 
pMTtieg  remotely  suspected  of  any  connexion  with  the  rebellion,  which 
they  evinced  no  anxiety  to  check.  To  waste,  plunder  and  kill,  was 
the  entire  substance  of  their  orders  to  the  earl,  whose  activity  to  en- 
counter the  rebels  they  impeded.  Their  vengeance  was  confined  to 
the  territories  of  the  pale,  where  it  was  rather  directed  a^inst  the 
inhabitants  than  the  rebels;  and  their  conduct  appeared  equally  un- 
accountable on  the  score  of  common  prudence,  for  they  were  unable  to 
maintain  the  troops  which  they  endeavoured  to  retain  about  Dublin 
in  a  shameful  stnte  of  destitution. 

On  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde,  the  rebels  at  once  returned 
and  took  possession  of  Drog-hedu,  Athcrdee,  and  Dundalk.  The 
gallant  achievements  of  Moore  and  Tichbume,  by  which  they  were 
defeated  with  comparutively  small  forces,  in  several  bloody  sieges  and 
encounters,  occurred  in  this  interval,  and  have  been  already  related  in 
these  pages.  We  have  also  taken  several  occasions  to  relate  the  im- 
politic and  unjust  treatment  received  at  the  same  time  by  lord  Dunsany, 
and  other  noblemenof  the  pole,  when  they  came  in  on  the  faith  of  the 
king's  proclamation,  to  offer  their  adherence  to  the  government  in 
Dublin,  'i'heir  rejection  forms  a  consistent  part  of  the  case  against  that 
goTemment,of  which  we  have  here  but  faintlysketched  the  outline.  This 
CB»e  is  strongly  aggravated  by  the  iniquitous  indictments  which  at  the 
some  time  disgrace  the  courts,  and  the  still  more  revolting  proceedings 
of  the  castle,  where  the  rack  was  freely  employed,  for  the  purpose  of 
involving  the  whole  of  the  Irish  nohilhy  and  gentry  in  one  sweeping 
charge  of  treason  and  rebellion.  These  demonstrations  may  be  suffi- 
cient e:e  aiundantidfto  (ix  the  real  policy  of  the  castle,  and  to  class  these 
6Bgitious  officials  among  the  lowest  of  those  enemies  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  whose  aim  it  has  been  to  promote  insurrection  for  the  service 
of  a  small  political  intrigue.  We  reserve  some  special  proofs,  as  we 
■hall  he  compelled  in  a  subsequent  memoir  to  revert  to  this  topic. 
These  circumstances  and  this  grievous  state  of  affairs  at  length  roused 
the  anxious  attention  of  the  king,  who  very  justly  considered  that  his 
persona]  presence  would  be  the  most  likely  means  to  offer  some  decid- 
ed check  to  this  tissue  of  disorder  and  misconduct.  Such  a  step  might 
probably  have  been  attended  with  the  best  results:  his  coming  over 
would  at  once  have  brought  to  his  side  every  particle  of  right  reason, 
prudence,  or  loyalty  in  the  kingdom,  and  at  this  period  there  must 
still  have  been  a  preponderance  in  favour  of  his  cause.  For  the 
Roman  catholic  clergy  had  not  yet  (iilly  entered  into  the  contest; 
the  insni^nts  had  already  experienced  its  danger  and  folly,  and 
the  numerous  and  respectable  body  whose  part  in  it  had  been  invol- 
untary, would  all,  on  their  own  several  grounds,  have  rallied  round  the 
standard  which  would  have  united  them  in  one  cause  and  feeling.  The 
lords-justices  and  all  their  little  junto  of  extortiouers,  pettifoggers  and 
executioners,  would  have  been  set  nside. 

But  a  reault  so  initnieat  to  the  views  of  the  great  and  powerful 
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party  bj  which  the  king  wu  opposed  in  EngUnd,  was  not  to  be  quietlj 
effected  irithout  resistance.  On  the  8th  April,  1642,  the  king,  bj 
a  menage  to  the  two  houses,  communicated  his  intention,  with  the 
obTious  reasons  which  require  no  detail.  In  this  message  he  proposed 
to  "  raise  by  his  commission  in  the  county  of  Chester  a  guard  for  his 
own  person  (when  he  should  come  into  Irelajtd,)  of  two  thousand  foot, 
and  two  hundred  horse,  which  should  he  armed  at  Chester  from  his 
magasine  at  Hull."*  To  this  the  lords-justices  remonstrated,  on  die 
grounds  of  the  great  power  of  the  rebels,  the  weakness  of  the  goTem- 
ment  force,  the  inadequiicy  of  the  means  for  the  support  of  his  majes- 
ty's army  and  court.  The  parliament  urged  their  pretended  solicitude 
for  the  personal  safety  of  his  majesty :  with  more  sincerity  they  inti- 
mated the  encouragement  the  rebels  might  derive  from  the  assumption 
of  his  countenance  :  they  contradicted  the  remonstrance  of  their  own 
officers,  the  lords-justices,  hyohserTlng  that  his  presence  was  rendered 
unnecesury  by  the  late  successes  against  the  rebels,  and  ended  by  throw- 
ing aside  pretexts,  and  fairly  declaring  their  desire  to  have  the  war 
left  to  their  own  management;  and  their  intention  "to  govern  the 
kingdom  by  the  advice  of  parliament  for  his  majesty  and  for  his  pos- 
terity." To  this  the  distressing  position  of  the  king's  affairs  compelled 
him  to  submit. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  parliament  concluded  a  treaty,  highly 
fiiTOurable  to  the  system  of  policy  tbey  were  pursuing,  with  their 
own  party  in  Scotland,  by  which,  without  suffering  the  hazard  of  their 
policy,  tbey  contrived  to  arrange  with  their  allies  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners in  London  for  the  occupation  of  the  north  of  Ireland  by  a 
body  of  ten  thousand  Scottish  soldiers.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
armament  under  Monroe,  who  landed  at  Carrickfergus  about  the 
niiddle  of  April,  while  the  communications  just  adverted  to  between 
the  king  and  parliament  were  pending.  The  conduct  of  Monroe  we 
have  already  commented  upon;  it  was  in  precise  accordance  with  the 
policy  here  attributed  to  the  parlismentary  party,  and  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  hesitation  in  identi^ing  them.  Monroe  occupied  an  in- 
€uenti^  and  central  position  in  Ulster,  hut  only  acted  so  far  as 
appeared  necessary  for  the  security  of  a  commanding  neutrality; 
seizing  on  the  king's  partisans  when  they  fell  into  his  power;  or 
attacking  the  rebels  when  they  appeared  to  endanger  his  own  security. 
Along  with  his  own  force,  and  under  his  command,  were  joined  such 
forces  as  were  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  parliament  in  that  pro- 
vince, making  altogether  an  army  sufficiently  formidable  if  commanded 
to  any  porpose. 

The  eurl  was  during  these  events  mainly  conlined  to  Dublin  a  reluO' 
tant  witness  of  counsels  to  which  he  could  little  consent,  yet  had  no 
power  to  resist.  Under  these  circumstances  his  conduct  was  dis.;reet 
and  cautious.  It  is  one  of  the  prominent  traits  indeed  of  the  charac- 
ter of  this  great  man,  that  while  his  conduct  was  always  firm  and 
strenuous,  his  manner  and  his  professions  of  opiiiion  were  marked  by 
prudent  moderation.  Where  it  was  vain  to  resist  by  actions,  and 
«here  nothing  was  to  he  expected  from  remonstrance,  he  quietly 

*  HtHbnD<l*i  CollMiion,  <|uoted  liy  Cane. 
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yielded  to  circumataaces,  and  contented  himself  with  watcbing  for  occ*- 
sions,  which,  wh(?ii  thej  presented  themselves,  were  aerer  suffered  to 
pass,  tboug'h  often  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  nearest  personal  consideration*. 
Of  this  an  instance  finds  its  place  here.  Id  the  end  of  March,  the 
lords-Justices  resolved  on  sending'  out  a  large  detachment  for  their 
favourite  purpose  of  wasting  and  burning  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
rebels  who  had  left  their  homes  in  Kildare.  On  this  expedition  th» 
earl  of  Ormonde  received  orders  to  march.  The  earl,  who  was  always 
averse  from  such  a  task,  saw  nevertheless  an  occasion  for  exploits  of  a 
more  worth;  and  honourable  kind.  He  marched  out  and  commenced 
a  series  of  able  and  effective  operations,  which  the  lords-justices  pre- 
sently^ attempted  to  interrupt.  The  earl's  countess  and  his  familir,  with 
an  hundred  protestants  who  had  found  refuge  ut  hia  house  in  Carrick- 
on-Suir,  had  just  arrived  safely  in  Dublin,  and  the  lords-justices  sent  to 
acquaint  him  of  the  event,  with  permission  to  join  them:  the  earl  de- 
clined the  insidious  offer  and  pursued  his  march.  He  advanced  to  Kil- 
cullen,  Atby,  Stradbally  and  Maryborough,  as  he  went,  detaching  parties 
to  the  relief  of  the  principal  castles  and  forts  in  the  rebels'  possession, 
aud  securing  the  country  on  every  side.  It  was  upon  this  march  that 
the  distinguished  conduct  of  Sir  C.  Coote,  who  was  detached  to  the 
relief  of  liirr,  occurred*  in  the  woods  of  Mountrath. 

As  the  earl  was  on  his  retui-n  to  Dublin,  after  the  full  eiecntion  of 
these  important  services,  he  was  checked  near  Athv  by  a  strong  rebel 
force  under  lord  Mountgarret,  who  had  under  his  command  the  chief 
rebel  leaders  with  6000  infantry  and  several  troops  of  horse.  The  inci- 
dent was  indeed  alarming;  for,  at  this  period  of  the  march,  the  forces  0< 
the  earl  were  exhausted,  their  horses  out  of  serviceable  condition,  their 
ammunition  spent  in  supplying  the  garrisons  which  they  had  relieved, 
and  the  whole  force  trining  in  numerical  comparison  with  the  enemy, 
which  seemed  to  menace  inevitable  destruction. 

The  earl,  attended  by  Sir  T.  Lucas,  took  a  party  of  200  horse,  and 
marched  out  to  reconnoitre,  after  which  ha  called  a  council,  in  which 
the  above  circumstances  were  taken  into  account,  together  with  the  ad- 
vantag-eous  position  of  the  enemy.  It  was  agreed  on  to  march  towards 
Dublin,  and  not  to  attack  them,  unless  theyshould  themselves  be  templed 
to  begin,  a  highly  probable  event,  which  would  have  the  eft'i'Ct  of  alter- 
ing their  position,  and  placing^  them  in  circumstances  more  favourabl« 
for  an  effective  assault.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  earl,  with  25(K) 
men,  pursued  the  march  to  Dublin.  In  front  he  detached  Cornet  Pollard 
with  a  party  of  thirty  horse  to  spread  out  among  the  numerous  bushes 
which  then  covered  the  road  sides,  and  facilitated  those  ambushes 
'  which  were  the  prevalent  danger  of  Irish  war.  Next  followed  Sir  'i'. 
l.ucas  with  six  troops  of  horse.  Tht  baggage  of  the  army  tilled  the 
intervals:  after  which  came  the  earl  himself  leading  a  troop  of  volun- 
teers, among  whom  wert  lord  Dillon,  lord  Brabazon,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons.  Four  "  divisions"  of  foot  came  next,  not  much  like 
the  divisions  of  modern  war,  amounting  eai'h  to  three  hundred  men,  and 
followed  by  the  artillery:  after  these  four  other  divisions  of  foot,  aud 
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then  three  troops  of  horse,  headed  by  Sir  C.  Willoughby ;  the  rear  was 
cbsed  by  a  few  companies  of  foot  led  bj  Sir  C.  Coote. 

They  had  scarcely  gone  a  milei  when,  about  three  miles  off  on  the 
other  side  of  a  red  bog,  the  long  files  of  glittering  jiikes  appeared  in 
dense  order,  passing  rapidly  by  the  tower  of  Killika,  with  the  evident 
design  of  iDtercepting  them  oa  their  march.  It  must,  under  these 
circumstances,  have  been  concluded  by  the  earl,  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  pass  without  a  battle.  His  dispOHitians  were  prompt  and  decisive ; 
he  cau«ed  his  pioneers  to  clear  n  road  on  the  right,  and  thm  enabled 
the  foot  to  diseng^e  themselves  from  the  baggage.  He  sent  out 
Cornet  Magrath  with  thirty  borge  to  observe  the  rebels'  march.  He 
vasily  inferred  that  their  design  was  to  seize  oa  the  pius  of  Ballysonan, 
through  which  his  march  lay.  Not  being  encumbered  by  baggage, 
the  rebels  marched  much  faster  than  the  English.  But  they  bad  a 
considerable  circuit  to  take,  and  the  earl,  anticipating  their  purpose 
from  their  speed,  sent  on  Lucas  to  seise  the  pass,  with  some  troops  of 
horse — a  roovemeut  which  may,  in  some  degree,  have  been  favoured  by 
the  accident  of  not  having  been  seen  by  the  rebels,  as  at  this  part  of 
the  way  a  hill  intervened  between  the  armies.  They  were  thvs  oWured 
from  each  other  for  about  two  miles. 

The  detachment  under  Lucas  was  successful,  and  when  the  rebels 
came  within  view  of  the  pass,  they  were  surprised  and  mortified  to 
find  it  in  the  possession  of  their  enemies.  They  halted  upon  the  hill 
side.  In  the  mean  time  the  earl  came  up:  he  caused  the  baggage  to 
be  drawn  into  the  rear,  and  sent  to  hasten  the  march  of  Coote  and 
Grenville. 

The  rebels  were  partly  seen,  as  they  stood  half-way  up  the  hill  and 
facing  the  pass.  They  were  marshalled  with  considerable  skill,  and  pre- 
sented an  imposing  appearance  with  their  close  array  and  their  numerous 
ensigns  waving  on  the  breeze.  The  earl  drew  up  the  four  divisions  of 
foot  which  were  on  the  ground,  in  order  of  battle,  within  "  two  rousquet 
shot"  of  them,  and  marked  the  places  into  which  the  remaining  divi- 
sions were  to  fall  as  they  came  up.  These  divisions,  or  rather  com- 
panies, hurried  forward,  and  as  they  were  small  bodies,  were  quickly 
in  their  places.  The  earl,  without  fuither  delay,  commanded  the 
whole  line  to  move  forward  against  the  enemy,  and  they  advanced  at 
a  rapid  p.ice  up  the  bill.  They  had  not  gone  far  before  they  met  witli 
a  check,  the  consequence  of  which  ought  to  have  been  fatal,  had  there' 
been  on  the  enemy's  part  the  skill  or  promptitude  to  take  advantage 
of  such  an  incident:  their  forward  movement  was  interrupted  by  a 
hollow  which  had  concealed  a  hedge  until  their  line  was  stopped  by 
it,  and  tliey  were  compelled  to  take  a  considerable  circuit,  after  which 
they  formed  again  on  the  other  side  within  musket  shot  of  the  rebels, 
who  should  luiquestionably  have  attacked  them  during  this  awkwar. 
movement.  But  the  courage  of  undisciplined  soldiers,  when  not  ezciteA 
by  uction,  is  always  apt  to  be  chilled  at  the  appearance  of  an  enemy's 
advance.  Their  leaders  could,  in  all  pi'obability,  have  no  authority 
sufbcient  to  move  a  body  of  men,  who,  though  resolved  lo  fight,  were 
waiting  to  be  roused  by  blows.  Witli  this  infatuation  the  rebels  stood 
their  ground,  and  suffered  a  cuu^iiderable  number  of  the  English  t« 
regain  their  order  of  assault,  and  draw  up  sguin  just  beneath   thein. 
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without  anj  Interruption-  This  waa  iodeod  in  some  tnoMure  udcd 
by  the  skill  of  the  earl,  who  contrived  to  amuse  their  attention  by  a 
continual  fire  of  ounnon  and  masketry,  and  aleo,  by  sending  forward 
several  small  gkirmighing  parties;  and,  while  this  was  going  on,  Sir 
T.  Lucas,  who  occupied  the  right  wing  of  the  English,  fortunately  dis- 
covered a  wide  gap  in  the  hedge,  and  passed  through  with  three  troop* 
of  hursi:.  Without  a  second's  delay  they  charged  at  a  round  trot  into 
the  left  of  the  rebels,  who  bad  manifestly  looked  on  their  nioTements 
with  a  wavering  resolution.  The  moment  the  English  horse  reached 
them,  they  gave  way  without  a  blow;  and  as  the  infantry  at  the  same 
time  came  rushiug  up  the  hill,  the  disorder  ran  along  Uieir  line,  and 
immediately  the  entire  of  the  lefl  wing,  with  their  officers,  were  hur- 
rying on  in  a  tumultuous  and  panic-stricken  disorder,  down  towards 
the  red  bog.  Their  horse  stood  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  but  were 
charged  by  Sir  C.  Grenville  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  and  followed  the 
fugitives.  The  right  of  the  Irish  were  commanded  by  Mouutgmrret  iu 
person,  aud  comprised  the  more  select  compojiies  under  Moore,  Byrne, 
and  other  principal  officers :  these  men  looked  calmly  on  the  rout  of 
their  companions  and  kept  their  ground ;  on  them  the  hope  of  the 
rebel  chiefs  had  been  fixed.  The  earl  of  Onuonde  seeing  this, 
advanced  in  person  against  them  with  his  volunteers,  and  three  hun- 
dred in&ntry,  led  by  Sir  John  Sherlock.  They  maintained  their  repu- 
tation, by  standing  during  the  exchange  of  some  vollies,  and  when  the 
carl  began  to  advance,  they  retreated  in  order  I'efore  him  till  they  reach- 
ed the  top  of  the  hill;  there  they  caught  a  sight  of  the  bog  and  their 
flying  companions,  and  breaking  into  utter  confusion,  rushed  in  wild 
disorder  down  the  hill.  The  number  of  their  slain  was  seven  hundred, 
among  whom  were  numbered  several  colonels  and  other  oScers.  The 
earl  lost  twenty  men.  A  detailed  account  of  the  fight  wsji  traTismitted 
by  the  Irish  government  to  the  house  of  Commons,  in  which  it  was 
read,  and  afterwards  published  by  their  order.  In  this  account  the 
earl  is  mentioned  aa  "  ordering  the  battle  and  manner  of  fight  in  all 
the  parts  of  it,  and  doing  it  with  very  great  judgment,  laying  hold 
quickly  and  seasonably  on  all  opportunities  of  advantage  that  could  be 
gained,  and  sparing  nut  resolutely  to  expose  his  own  person  to  hui- 
ard  equally  with  any  other  commander."  The  earl,  not  being  allowed 
the  means  to  follow  up  this  success,  returned  immediately  after  to 
■  Dublin. 

On  tie  May  following  the  synod  of  the  Komish  clergy  was  held  in 
Kilkenny,  and  those  formal  acts  took  place  which  established  the  con- 
federate assembly,  and  gave  another  form  to  the  rebeUion.  The  his- 
tory of  these  events  we  have  introduced  in  our  memoir  of  the  rebel 
leader  Owen  O'Neile,  with  whose  arrival  in  Ireland  this  change  was 
coincident.  In  that  memoir  may  be  found  sufficient  extracts  from 
tlieir  Bcls  and  resolutions,  and  something  of  a  brief  internal  view  of 
their  designs  and  composition.  We  must  here  be  compelled  to  view 
ibcm  occasionally  and  at  a  greater  distance,  receding  in  the  mass  nt 
oircumstances. 

The  loriU -justices  during  this  time  were  hurried  on  into  inconsis- 
tencies of  conduct,  of  the  motives  of  which,  were  it  worth  a  lengthened 
investigation  rot-  so  trifling  a  purpose,  it  would  be  hard  to  give  any 
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very  precise  eiplanatlon.  Bat  it  majr  ^  genendlj  observed  that  their 
pofiition  wag  beginning  to  be  a  little  more  intelli^ble  to  themselves,  as 
their  difficulties  increased;  andthat  thus  while  muDtuniDg  the  same  sys* 
tem  of  policy  in  subservience  to  their  puritan  masters,  thej'  were  from 
time  to  time  alarmed  by  incidents  which  made  them  apprehensive  for 
themselves  and  doubtful  of  the  safety  of  carrying  niucb  further  the 
inconsistent  plan  of  Irritating  and  insulting,  without  taking  any  step 
for  effectual  coercion.  They  had  pursued  tbia  course  from  the  com- 
.t  of  the  rebellion,  scattering  vengeance  with  unsparing  aud 
e  fury,  and  driving  the  peaceful  and  unwilling  into  rebel- 
lion; while  with  equal  constancy  they  restrdined  the  hands  of  the  earl 
uud  Ilia  officers  from  meeting  the  enemy  as  they  should  alone  have  been 
niet,iuthefield.  Until  at  last,  about  the  timeatwhichwe  are  arrived,  the 
resources  which  might  but  a  few  moutha  sooner  have  terminated  the 
war,  became  eihausted,  while  the  army,  in  want  of  evrry  necessary,  and 
unpaid  the  balance  due  to  them,  became  insubordinate  and  refused  to 
march.  The  parlinmeut  of  England  sawwith  indilferenceastateof  things 
favourable  to  their  own  purposes ;  the  zeal  which  they  affected  was  but 
specious  and  supplied  an  ample  source  for  slanders  against  the  king.  But 
it  was  otherwise  with  Parsons — he  with  his  colleague  in  office,  was  com' 
pelled  to  endure  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  such  a  course.  His 
very  safety  might  depend  upon  the  balance  of  parties,  of  whom  the  ma. 
iority  of  those,  even  on  his  own  side,  disapproved  of  all  his  proceedings. 
Thus  though  willing  to  paralyze  the  arms  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde 
and  of  the  loyalists,  he  was  anxiously  alive  to  the  danger  of  being  left 
without  an  army  on  which  he  could  reckon. 

Thus  while  the  officers  immediately  uuder  the  influence  of  the 
lords -justices,  and  who  acted  in  the  spirit  of  their  instructions  were  rous- 
ing the  towns  and  citiesof  Connaughtinto  a  second  outbreak,  by  the  most 
wauton  and  insolent  outrages;  the  lords-justices  were  petitioning  for 
aids  in  men  and  money  to  the  parliament,  and  striving  to  force  their 
crippled,  starved,  naked,  and  mutinous  soldiers  to  march  on  their 
petty  expeditions.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  rebels  were  again  grow- 
ing formidable  in  the  western  counties.  I'hey  had  been  restrained 
by  the  spirit,  activity,  and  prudence  of  the  earl  of  Clanricarde.  but  the 
able  and  judicious  combination  of  force  and  moderation  by  which  this 
nobleman  induced  the  must  turbulent  spirits  to  submission,  was  frus- 
tialed  by  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  a  few  parliamentary  officers,  whose 
savage  and  unprovoked  brutalities  eieited  u  general  alarm  and  resent- 
ment. Clanricarde  himself  was  reproved  for  accepting  of  submissions ; 
h.s  protection  violated,  his  own  people,  and  even  an  officer  who  served 
uuder  him  seised  and  imprisoned.  Lord  Hanelagh,  then  president  of 
L'onnaug-ht,  and  the  earl  of  Clanricarde  remonstrated  strongly  against 
these  proceeding8,and their  representations  were  strenuously  supported 
iu  council  by  the  earl  of  Ormonde.  'J'he  consequences  were  nut  slow 
to  appear  in  a  general  and  rapid  growth  of  dissatisfaction  tlirougb  the 
-  counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway,  while  the  rebels  were  completely 
iiiastcri.  of  the  Held  in  Sligo  and  Roscommon. 

In  this  most  alurming  condition  of  affairs,  the  Irish  administratioa 
wa5  roused  to  tame  show  of  opposition,  and  a  considerable  effort  was 
agreed  upon  iu  the  council.     The  carl  of  Ormonde  was  ordered  to 
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march  with  tSOi)  iufuitry  and  tiOO  horge,  for  the  purpoic  of  re-iaforcing 
the  lord-preeident.  Leaving  Dublin  for  this  purptwe  on  Juue  I4tli, 
on  a  service  wliich,froin  the  stale  of  the  country  at  the  time,  was  con- 
sidered to  require  his  ability  and  prudence,  the  earl  proceeded  oil  his 
march.  Oa  the  way  he  took  the  castle  of  Knocklinch  by  storm,  aad 
gave  the  rout  to  a  strong  party  of  rebels,  who  posted  themselves  to 
dispute  his  way  in  the  pass  of  Ballinacor.  Lord  Nettenille  fled  at 
his  approach,  leaving  his  castle  which  he  had  fortified  and  burning  bis 
town.  Sir  James  Dillon,  who  had  besieged  Atblone  for  six  months, 
retired  before  him.  'llie  lord-president  who  was  shut  up  there 
without  the  means  of  defence,  was  thus  stt  rtt  liberty  to  meet  the  earl 
and  to  receive  command  of  the  reinforcement  intended  for  him.  The 
earl  of  Ormonde  marched  back  to  Dublin. 

During  his  absence,  the  lords- justices  had  been  proceeding  in  that 
most  insidious  and  pernicious  course  of  measures,  by  which  Uiey  were 
at  the  same  time  working  to  trausfef  the  king's  autLority,  already  re- 
duced to  a  mere  form,  to  their  masters  the  rebel  parliament  of  Eng- 
laud,  and  swelling  the  ranks  of  their  enemies  by  the  most  unmeasured 
and  unprovoked  acts  of  tyranny.  Had  their  power  been  levelled  directly 
against  the  hierarchy  and  priesthood  of  the  church  of  Rome,  it  would 
ha  an  easy  task  to  vindicate  their  policy;  however  we  may  feel  inclined 
on  the  score  of  consuieace  to  acquit  that  able  and  consistent  body 
for  their  steady  hostility  to  the  church  and  government,  which  they 
were  hound  to  regard  as  heretical,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  re- 
ciprocal obligations  of  those  who  were  by  ties  of  no  less  force  hound 
to  the  dtffeiice  of  these  institutions.  But  there  was  neither  wisdom, 
sound  expediency  or  justice,  in  the  unmerited  severities  which  had  the 
effect  of  rousing  the  pride,  resentment,  and  fear  of  the  Roman  catholic 
laity;  of  driving  tliem  into  the  precincts  of  a  powerful  and  dangerous 
lioslility,  and  thenceforth  converting  religious  persuasion  into  an  influ- 
ential element  of  political  division.  These  wretched  and  incapable  tools 
of  a  grasping  and  usurping  fanaticism  had  not  the  power  to  calcu- 
late the  full  consequences  'of  arousing  the  action  of  one  of  an  opposite 
character,  far  more  Icngbreathed  and  vital,  because  founded  upon 
principles  more  removed  from  impulse  and  enthusiasm.  They  could  not 
observe,  (or  reason  upon  the  observation,)  how  little  influence  their  creeds 
have  upon  the  main  conduct  of  most  men,  until  they  become  embodied 
in  the  tangible  element  of  party  feeling,  when  the  basest  felon  who  is 
ready  to  bid  dcliaiice  to  every  sacred  obligntioD,  will  fight  to  the  death 
for  his  altar,  because  it  is  his  party.  It  is  indeed  a  matter,  of  nicety 
to  mark  the  line  of  moderation  and  firmness;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  laity  uf  the  Romon  church  would  never  have  been  thus 
enil)odied  into  a  religious  party,  by  a  line  of  firm  and  decisive  control, 
directed  against  the  then  visibly  dangerous  influences  of  the  Itoman 
see.  They  saw  the  real  state  of  thing*,  and  their  predilections  were 
all  on  the  side  of  the  crown  and  constitution  of  England.  TUey  had 
with  a  wise  and  politic  moderation,  been  satisfied  to  see  their  church 
subsist  under  restraints  by  connivances  which  were  the  mild  buteffec- 
tive  outwork  against  inroads,  of  which  they  knew  the  danger.  They  were 
peaceful,  submissive,  and  always  prompt  to  assert  their  loyalty.  But 
by  the  policy  now  adopted  it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  individual  con* 
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duct,  feeling  or  opinion ;  a  line  of  condnct  convejing  diaqualificatiou 
and  prescription  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law,  spread  terror,  diieoDteal 
and  indignation  throngh  every  rank.  The  most  lojal  aiid  iuflueotial 
persons  of  most  counties  were  first  bj  an  order  and  then  by  &  bill  ex- 
cluded from  the  parliament,  which  was  then  called,  and  by  such  a  com- 
prehensire  insult  and  injury  sifted  into  a  lesser  counterpart  of  the 
English  commons.  The  alarm  and  offence  were,  as  ever  happens  with 
unpopular  measures,  still  more  injurious  than  the  acts;  the  Roman 
culholics  were  terrified  with  apprehensions  of  utter  extirpation,  and 
It  is  little  likely  that  such  fears  were  allowed  to  fall  unimproved  to  the 
ground.  To  add  to  these  mischiefe,  it  was  a  most  fiugitious  and  scan- 
dalous part  of  the  system  of  proceedings  at  this  time  adopted,  to  drire 
out  of  Dublin  resident  gentry  of  the  Koman  catholic  persuasion,  into 
the  arms  of  those  among  whom  they  could  only  Gnd  safety  by  en- 
listing in  their  ranks.  That  such  was  the  direct'design  of  the  lords- 
justices  is  indeed  the  inference  of  Cart«,  and  upon  no  slight  grounds; 
he  reasons  from  their  letters  to  the  parliament  of  Kngland,  and  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  that  being  ft-arfulof  committing  the  injustice  of 
a  more  direct  attack  on  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  Honian  catholics, 
they  proreeded  to  effect  their  purpose  by  means  which  were  calcidated 
to  work  by  terror  and  anger.  Among  these  the  principal  was  uii 
urgent  and  oft  repeated  application  for  permission  to  bring  tlie  penal 
statutes,  which  were  in  fact  nothing  more  thuii  a  precautionary  provis- 
ion against  dangers  always  possible,  into  full  and  active  operation:  a 
step  equally  precipitate  and  cruel:  whatever  were  their  intentions,  the 
purpose  of  kindling  a  universal  discontent  was  effected. 

Among  the  most  effective  of  their  opponents,  the  earl  of  Ormonde 
wa8  foremost.  His  great  ability  is  indeed  strongly  illustrated  by  the 
mere  fact  of  his  being  enabled  to  stand  his  ground  and  hold  a  very 
influential  authority  under  a  system  of  usurpation  so  grasping,  lawless 
and  intriguing.  His  wisdi'm,  honesty  and  courage  were  more  than 
equal  to  the  little  official  cunning  of  Parsons ;  but  he  was  unsupported, 
and  his  aulbority  was  undermined,  by  powers  against  which  he  was 
altogether  unprovided  with  any  means  of  resistance:  he  was  even  tied 
ilown  by  those  very  taws  which  his  opponents  only  regarded  as  instni- 
inents  to  be  used  and-thrown  aside.  His  movements  against  the  rebels 
were  overruled;  his  attempts  to  moderate  the  councils  of  governraeut 
slighted;  his  efforts  to  protect  the  innocent  baffled  and  counteracted. 
His  private  fortune  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  his  pay 
as  the  king's  lieutenant-general  was  withheld.  The  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  strive  were  great  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  ordinary 
Stretch  of  apprehension.  In  his  command  he  whs  thwarted  and  crossed 
by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  at  this  time  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but 
living  in  England,  from  which  he  sent  his  orders  at  the  prescription 
of  parliament,  which  had  thus  the  disposul  of  every  thing.  And 
thus  even  the  army  under  the  earl  of  Orn:oiide's  nominiil  command 
was  officered  by  bis  enemies,  the  creatures  and  servants  of  the 
parliament,  so  far  us  this  change  could  be  brought  about  hy  filling 
the  vacancies  as  they  fell.  To  this  injustice  the  earl  was  compelled 
to  submit,  for  though  the  inconvenience  of  which  it  was  productive  was 
quickly  and  severely  felt,  and  though  on  Uie  earl's  application,  the  kinf 
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gave  his  express  warrMit  empowering  him  to  appoint  [lis  officers;  yc-t 
such  was  the  difiicultjr  of  the  king's  position,  aaa  the  necesgitjr  of  con- 
ciliating hig  powerful  enemies,  that  it  w&s  thought  wise  to  keep  tliis 
r/aj-rant  secret  for  a  time;  a  most  unwise  course  and  evidently  tending 
Co  cause  future  misunderstand ings,  if  the  earl  should  in  any  wa^  have 
recourse  to  what  would  thus  seem  to  be  an  unwarraDted  assumption  of 
authority.  And  such  indeed  was  the  actual  consequence  when  on  the 
death  of  Sir  C.  Coote,  the  earl  appointed  lord  Diilon  to  his  command. 
The  earl  of  Leicester  was  violently  ott'eiided ;  while  the  earl  of  Ormonde 
was  placed  in  an  embarrassing  situatio[i,and  both  parties  were  impelled 
to  maintain  their  assumed  riglit,  by  complaints  and  angry  representationa. 
The  earl  of  Ormonde  on  this  occasion  felt  himself  obliged  to  assert  his 
right  and  support  lord  Dillon,  whose  claims  on  the  score  of  public 
service  and  private  friendship  were  such  as  to  make  it  both  unjust  and 
embarrassing  to  insult  him  hj  withdrawing  his  appointment.  Another 
instance  of  the  same  nature  occurred  on  the  appointment  of  Sir  Philip 
Perceval,  and  on  this  occasion  the  language  at  the  earl  of  Leicester 
seems  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  he  really  took  no  cou- 
ceru  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  that,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
embarrassing  the  king  aud  the  actual  administration  of  Irehmd,  hu 
took  no  part  in  the  affairs  of  a  country  which  he  did  not  even  think  fit  i« 
visit.  The  assertion  that  "  the  lieutenant-general  had  not  ^ven  him 
so  much  as  the  respect  due  to  a  private  colonel,  who  in  moat  place* 
have  the  naming  of  their  own  otBcers,"  involves  a  singular  confusiuu 
of  ideas,  as  it  precisely  describes  the  injustice  which  the  earl  sustained 
from  his  lordship's  interference,  and  has  very  much  the  tone  of  the 
wolf  accusing  the  lauib  in  one  of  £sop'B  fables.  Yet  this  absurd  resent- 
ment of  lord  Leicester  was  genuine;  so  great  was  his  wrath  on  thij 
occasion,  that  he  would  not  write  to  the  earl,  but  sent  over  to  his  owa 
son  lord  Lisle,  a  commission  for  another  to  fill  the  command  given  tu 
Perceval.  The  inconvenience  of  this  proceeding  was  no  less  apparent 
than  the  injustice  was  glaring,  and  Perceval  himself  had  probably  sonic 
interest  in  the  castle,  for  the  council  interfered  in  his  behalf.  The  earl 
sent  over  Sir  Patrick  Wemyss,  when  the  earl  of  Leicester  met  him 
before  the  king  at  ^'ork,  and  had  the  effrontery  to  justify  his  own  con- 
duct, and  to  hazard  a  declaration  that  no  one  ahoold  be  admitted  to  anv 
command  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  The  king  felt  himsefl 
compelled  to  support  hia  own  servant,  and  from  the  house  of  Sii 
Thomas  Leigh,  where  he  woa  then  residing,  he  wrote  to  the  Irish 
lords-justices  and  council  "  that  it  was  by  his  own  special  command 
and  authority  under  his  hand,  that  the  i.'ai-l  of  Ormonde  had,  in  the 
absence  of  the  lord- lieutenant,  conferred  upon  divers  persons  several 
places  in  the  army;  that  he  hud  given  him  this  authority  to  encourage 
the  soldiers  to  exert  themselves  with  greater  readiness  and  vigour,  in 
ubeying  and  executing  his  commands  in  the  important  services  wherein 
they  were  employed  against  the  rebels  there;  for  which  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  conmiaoder  in  chief  should  have  a  power  to  prefer  (hem, 
and  that  it  was  bis  will  and  command,  that  all  such  persons  as  had  been 
^eady,  or  should  hereaAer  be  so  preferred  by  the  said  lieutenant- 
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general  of  the  armif,  ia  the  absence  of  the  lord-lieuteuiint,  should  be 
continued  in  places  and  eommandi."* 

The  resolution  of  the  king  on  this  occuion  wu  become  necessarj. 
Tbt  commissions  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde  were  still  subject  to  be  rendered 
of  little  avail  if  the  lord-lieutenant  should  think  proper  to  visit  Ireland 
in  person.  Of  these  conuniMionii  the  first  was  terminable  on  such  an 
event,  and  the  second  placed  his  authority  entirely  under  the  discre- 
tion of  the  lord -lieu  ten  ant;  there  is  also  much  reaaon  to  think  that 
such  is  the  course  which  would  have  been  adopt*  d  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  setting  aaide  one  whose  known  principles  were  not  tu  be 
reconciled  with  the  parliamentarj  policy  of  keeping  Ireland  disturbed 
to  weaken  the  king;  the  castle  of  Dublin  was  even  got  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  earl  of  Leicester.  But  this  part  of  the  design  was 
rendered  null,  by  a  new  commission  to  the  earl  of  Ormonde  appoicl- 
ing  him  to  hold  his  command  directly  from  the  king  and  independently 
of  anf  other  authority;  he  was  also  at  the  same  time  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  marquess.  These  arrangemeots  had  an  immediate 
and  salutary  effect,  and  very  much  tended  to  counteract  the  efforts  then 
made  to  engage  the  army  in  Ireland  to  declare  for  parliament.  For  this 
purpose,  among  other  means  of  a  less  ostensible  character,  a  draught  of 
a  declaration  to  he  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  army  wa«  prepared,  and 
submitted  to  the  marquess  of  Ormonde,  who  objected  to  its  main  aver- 
ments ascribing  the  success  of  the  government  in  keeping  down  the 
rebellion,  to  the  counseb  of  the  administration,  and  praying  in  the 
king's  name  for  a  compliance  with  his  parliament.  -  The  marquess  pro- 
duced an  amended  draught,  removing  these  objectionable  points,  and 
ehanging  the  last  mentioned  prayer  into  a  form,  "  that  the  parliament 
by  its  timely  compliance  with  the  king,  would  save  the  nation,"  the 
declaration  in  consequence  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  military  events  of  this  interval,  composing  chiefly  the  history 
of  the  year  1 642,  have  been  all  eady  related.  The  battle  of  Liscairol  was 
won  by  the  earl  of  Inchiquin.  The  various  faattlcb  and  other  incidentij 
which  marked  this  period  of  the  rebellion  in  the  counties  of  the  west  and 
south,  are  not  such  as  to  need  repetition.  Owen  O'Neile's  arrival  in 
July,  and  the  confederacy  in  Kilkenny  are  fully  detailed  in  the  memoir 
of  this  leader.  We  have  also  had  occasion  to  mention  the  use  which 
the  king's  enemies  in  England  made  of  these  incidents  to  embarrass  him 
more  deeply  and  to  increase  their  own  strength,  by  levies  of  men  and 
money  under  the  cover  of  an  Irish  expedition.  As  the  rupture  between 
the  king  and  parliament  rapidly  approached  its  ^11  maturity,  the  lords- 
justices  encroached  with  more  boldness,  decision  and  success,  on  the 
authority  of  every  adherent  of  the  king  in  Ireland ;  and  the  marquess 
found  himself  involved  in  deeper  difiiculties.  The  absolute  exhaustionof 
all  resources  of  a  public  or  private  nature  reduced  him  to  the  painful 
positionof  looking  on  during  the  entire  mismanagement  of  affairs  which 
were  nominally  under  his  charge.  His  own  debts  were  accumulated 
to  a  great  amount,  and  his  property  had  become  unproductive.  In 
tlif  Mune  year  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  which  brought  him 
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to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  aud  be  had  not  well  recovered  when  the  mar- 
chioness and  lord  Thurles  were  seized  with  an  illness  of  the  most  alarm- 
log  nature.  During  his  lUnesH  the  marquess  dictated  a  letter  to  Sir  Phi- 
lip Perceval,  addressed  to  the  hing,  a  part  of  which  will  give  tbe  reader 
a  livelj  idea  of  the  condition  of  things  at  that  time: — He  represented 
the  condition  of  his  own  estate,  which  he  said  "  wai  torn  and  rent  from 
him  by  the  fury  of  the  rebellion,  and  nothing'  left  to  support  his  wife 
and  children  whilst  the  rebellion  sliould  last,  but  his  majesty's  great 
goodness,  which  had  never  failed  him,  and  which  he  besought  his 
majesty  to  extend  towards  them,  by  making  some  honourable  provision 
for  them,  till  his  own  estate  might  be  so  settled  as  thereout  they 
might  receive  coiwentent  maintenance.  He  added,  that  his  estate  was 
Ht  present  in  such  circumstances,  tbat  if  his  majesty  did  not  in  his 
abundant  goodness  think  of  some  course,  bow  his  debts  (as  great  part 
whereof  had  been  contracted  and  drawn  upon  him  in  his  majesty's 
service)  might  be  thereafter  satislied,  his  house  and  posterity  must  of 
necessity  sink  under  the  weight  thereof,  since  they  were  many  and 
great,  and  the  interest  growing  thereupon  would  in  a  short  time  e&ceed 
the  debts.  As  an  help  towards  the  payment  theieof,  or  at  least  as  a 
m«ans  to  prevent  their  increasing,  he  besought  his  majesty  to  grant 
him,  or  (if  he  died  of  that  sickness)  to  the  lord  Thurles,  so  much  of 
the  tenements  and  hereditaments  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Kilkenny, 
as  should  accrue  to  his  majesty  by  forfeiture,  and  owed  rent  or  service 
to  him  or  his  wife;  this  being  conceived  to  be  in  tbe  king's  free  dis- 
posal, as  not  being  within  the  intent  of  the  late  act  in  England, 
which  seemed  to  extend  only  to  lands  to  be  admeasured,  and  not  to 
liouses."* 

The  lords-justices  availed  themselves  of  the  illness  of  the  marquess, 
to  make  some  very  influential  alterations  in  the  army.  These  we  must 
pass  in  order  to  confine  this  memoir  within  reasonable  limits.  At  this 
time,  and  during  the  year  1643,  tbe  efforts  made  to  draw  the  army 
into  the  service  of  the  parliament  were  unremitting  and  unconcealed: 
but  the  main  sinew  of  all  such  efforts  was  wanting:  the  parliament  had 
no  desire  to  waste  its  resources  on  Irish  ground.  The  army  was  found 
untractable:  the  soldiers  hod  nothing  more  than  s.  penurious  subsis- 
tence, and  the  condition  of  the  officers  was  deplorable  indeed:  they  did 
not  receive  any  pay,  and  were  suffering  all  conceivable  privations.  An 
insidious  attempt  was  made  to  bribe  them  with  a  most  &llacious  ex- 
pectation: a  book  was  made  and  sent  round  to  the  officers  for  subscrip- 
tion, in  which  they  were  to  declare  their  free  conseut  to  take  portions 
of  the  rebels'  lands,  "  wheci  tbey  should  be  declared  to  be  subdued,"! 
in  lieu  of  their  arrears  and  pay.  To  give  the  more  spcciousness  to 
this  trick,  the  official  persons  of  tbe  Irii^h  government  subscribed;  and 
thus,  many  officers  were  drawn  in.  The  officers  however  who  had 
subscribed,  and  many  who  had  not,  insisting  on  certain  further  security, 
soon  found  reason  Jo  suspect  the  real  design,  and  retracted;  nor  could 

y  he  satisfieduntil  tbe  book  was  given  up  toacommitteeof  their  own 
A  remonstrance  which  the  earl  of  Kildore  and  other  principal 
officers  in  consequence  drew  up,  will  give  the  most  authentic  view  of 
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the  real  etaU  of  military  afiain  at  that  time,  and  no  imalt  insight  ioto 
the  riewB  of  eTerj  partj.  In  their  preamble  they  mention  their  hav- 
ing appealed  in  vam  to  the  parliament  for  the  supply  of  their  wants, 
and  having  failed  in  every  application,  they  were  obliged  to  appeal  to 
his  sacred  majesty,  &0.,  and  they  then  go  on  to  state,  ■■  that  as  well  by 
the  act  of  parliament  in  England,  as  by  the  covenants  with  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant,  and  by  the  promises  of  ths  lords-justices  and  council  of  Ire< 
land,  they  were  to  have  their  pay  made  good  to  them  as  well  for  their 
carriages  as  themselves  and  their  soldiers.  That  both  officers  and 
soldiers  hud  faithfully  answered  all  services  that  could  he  expected  from 
them,  not  only  in  the  frequent  haiard  of  their  lives,  hut  also  in  the 
constant  dischai^of  their  duties.  That  notwithstanding  the  starving 
condition  of  the  army,  all  the  extremity  of  strictness  in  musters  was 
put  upon  them,  with  an  oath  tendered  as  well  to  the  soldiers  as  offi- 
cers, which  could  not  but  leave  upon  them  a  character  of  distrust  of 
tiieir  integrity  in  the  cause;  and  yet  they  had  no  assured  hopes  of  as- 
sistance, but  rather  their  fears  increased  of  having  the  highest  severi- 
ties used  to  them  in  these  checks,  which  in  an  array  so  ill  paid  and 
oppressed  with  want  and  misery,  was  without  precedent.  That  in  all 
armies  military  oR'ences,  of  what  nature  soever,  had  been  punishable 
by  martial  law  only,  and  no  other ;  a  privilege  which  they  pleaded, 
and  muntMned  to  be  inseparable  to  their  profession.  That  there 
never  had  since  th«  beginning  of  the  service  been  any  account  made 
with  them,  so  as  if  they  should  miscarry,  their  heirs  were  ignorant  what 
to  demand,  which  not  only  discouraged  the  officers,  hut  disabled  them  to 
subsist  and  continue  in  the  service.  That  with  all  humility  they  craved 
leave  to  present  to  the  memories  of  the  lords-justices  and  council,  what 
vast  sums  of  money  had  heen  raised  and  paid  in  England  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  service  and  supply  of  their  wants  in  Ireland ;  a  great  part 
whereof  had  been  otherwise  applied,  even  when  their  neceBsities  were 
most  pressing,  and  the  cause  most  hope^.  That  when  their  eipecta- 
tions  were  most  set  upon  the  performance  of  what  was  justly  due  to 
them,  the  small  pay  issued  out  was  given  them  in  a  coin,  much  a 
stranger  to  that  wherein  the  parliument  had  paid  it,  and  yet  continued 
to  be  so,  though  publicly  disallowed  by  them;  by  which  means  the 
officers  suffered  an  insupportable  loss,  whilst  others  wanted  not  the 
confidence  to  advance  their  own  fortunes  out  of  their  general  calami- 
ties: a  crime  they  conceived  highly  censurable ;  and  if  in  indigent 
times  so  much  strictness  were  needful  in  the  army,  they  conceived  it 
as  necessary  for  the  state  to  find  out  such  offenders,  and  to  measure 
out  a  punishment  suitable  to  an  offence  of  so  high  an  abuse.  That 
their  arrtari,  which  tcere  great,  might  be  duly  amwered  them  in  money, 
and  not  in  tubtcriptiont,  which  they  conceived  to  he  an  hard  condition 
Jhr  them  to  venture  their  livet  on:  and  likewise  humbly  offered  it  to 
consideration,  whether  tbey  might  not  be  thought  to  deserve  rewards 
in  land  without  other  price,  as  well  as  in  former  rebellions  in  that 
kingdom,  others  had  done.  For  these  reasons,  in  acquittal  of  them- 
selves to  God,  the  king,  the  cause,  the  country,  and  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, they  had  thus  represented  their  condition,  craving  what  their 
rights  and  necessities  required  for  them,  that  they  might  be  duly 
answered   what   was,   or  should  he  due  to  them    in    their   employ- 
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ment  according  to  tbeir  capitulation,  their  lerviceg  beiog'  juatlj 
esteemed.  Musters  without  oath,  unless  duly  paid;  checks  according 
to  the  articles  of  war;  their  ofTeDces  limited  to  the  proper  judicatory, 
their  owo  oppressors  found  out,  and  punished  eiemplarilj,  with  satis- 
liwition  to  those  they  had  wronged;  that  their  pay  might  be  convert«d 
only  to  the  use  the  act  of  parliament  had  prescribed  )  their  accompta 
speedily  made  up  according  to  their  sereral  musters  ;  their  arrears 
secured,  and  due  provision  to  be  nutde  for  the  subsistence  of  officers 
and  Soldiers.  All  this  they  desired  might  be  answered  otherwise  than 
by  verbal  expressions,  an<l  that  their  lordships  would  speedily  make  it 
appfar  that  there  was  a  real  care  taken  for  their  subsisteuce ;  or  other- 
wise, by  recoiTing  so  small  hope  of  further  assistance  .from  the  par- 
liament (of  England)  their  lordships  would  leave  them  to  themselves, 
to  take  such  course  as  should  best  suit  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour 
of  the  king,  and  their  own  urgent  necessities"    , 

This  remonstrance  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  marquess,  who 
communicated  it  to  the  council.  The  lords -justices  weru  anxious  to 
vppease  the  army,  and  equally  unwilling  to  forward  tbeir  petiUou  to  the 
king.  They  suppressed  the  paper,  but  made  an  attempt,  at  the  same 
time  ineffective  and  oppressive,  to  levy  a  small  sum  for  the  relief  of 
the  officers.  The  marquess  when  he  ascertained  their  design  of  vrith< 
holding  the  |>etit!on,  himself  enclosed  it  to  the  king. 

At  this  time  an  anxious  effort  was  made  by  the  nobles  of  the  rebel 
party,  and  seconded  as  anxiously  by  the  king's  friends,  to  efiect  a  paci- 
ncatiou.  The  lords-justices  opposed  the  proceedings  adopted  for  this 
purpose  by  every  method  in  their  power:  among  other  courses  adopted 
for  this  end,  none  was  so  likely  to  be  successful  as  the  promotion  ol 
active  hostilities:  a  course  indeed  otherwise  rendered  necessary  by  the 
active  operations  of  an  enemy  which  moved  unresisted  in  every  directiou. 
The  presence  also  of  an  army  which  they  found  no  means  to  pay,  and 
could  ill  restrain,  was  not  very  convenient,  and  it  was  on  every  ground 
desirable  to  send  them  out  of  town  on  some  expedition  where  they  might 
be  more  useful  and  less  troublesome.  With  this  view,  the  army  was 
ordered  out  to  take  possession  of  Koss  and  Wexford,  uuder  the  com- 
mand of  lord  Lisle;  this  expedition  had  already  been  strongly  urged 
by  the  marquess,  but  deferred  by  the  lords-justices  for  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  lord-lieutenant  The  marquess  now  came  forward 
and  declared  his  intention  to  command  the  troops  in  person,  and  the 
declaration  was  a  shock  to  the  council.  They  had  sulMcribed  to  faci- 
litate their  object,  but  on  this  disappointment,  they  wrre  strongly 
urged  by  the  parliament  committee,  who  governed  all  their  conduct, 
and  in  fact,  presided  over  the  Irish  council,  ta  withhold  the  money. 
With  this  intention  the  council  passed  a  vote,  declaring  that  "  the 
intended  expedition  should  be  left  wholly  to  the  lieutenant-general  and 
the  council  of  war,  notwithstanding  any  former  debate  or  resolution 
taken  by  the  board  concerning  the  same."* 

On  March  2d,  1648,  the  marquess  left  town  with  2d00  foot,  ana 
S(IO  horse.     After  taking  Castle  Martin,  Kildaie  and  other  castlei  «■ 
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the  way,  they  proceeded  by  easy  marches  toward  Rom,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  12th,  and  erected  his  hattery  berore  the  walls. 

The  garrison  was  inconsiderable,  but  the  rebel  army  lay  in  great 
force  in  the  vicinity,  and  during  the  night  1500  men  were  added  lo 
their  strength. 

The  tnuquess  anxiously  awaited  the  vessel  which  the  council  had 
agreed  to  send  after  him  with  bread  and  ammunition,  but  of  this  the 
motives  of  their  party  policy  served  to  retard  the  eiecution.  Under 
various  pretences  it  was  deferred  until  the  wind  became  unfavourable, 
and  the  marquess,  after  seeing  hia  troops  suffer  severely,  was  compel- 
led to  send  for  supplies  to  Duncannon  fort,  &om  which  the  governor, 
lord  Esmond,  forwarded  to  him  all  tbe  bread  and  ammunition  he  could 
spare:  with  these  he  also  seut  his  own  bark,  and  anothervessel  mounting 
a  small  gun,  which  for  a  time  gave  much  trouble  to  the  garrison,  but  a 
battery  was  planted  against  it,  and  as  the  wind  and  tide  were  un&- 
vonrable  to  escape,  the  crews  were  compelled  to  leave  their  vessels  and 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  marquess. 

Unable  to  wait  any  longer  for  supplies  of  which  he  must  have  had 
alight  expectation,  the  marquess  opened  his  fire,  and  a  practicable  breach 
was  soon  effected.  He  commanded  an  assault;  but  the  garrison  were 
in  fact  as  strong  as  their  assailants,  and  these  were  retarded  by  wool- 
pac^  and  other  obstacles  under  the  cover  of  which  they  were  repulsed 
with  some  loss.  The  position  of  the  marquess  was  become  perplexing 
enough,  fail  whole  stock  of  ibod  amounted  to  four  biscuits  a  man,  and 
at  this  moment  general  Preston  hung  upon  his  rear  with  6000  foot, 
and  650  horse.  The  marquess  called  a  council,  and  after  considering 
all  circumstances,  resolved  to  face  Preston,  and  take  the  alternative  of 
a  battle,  or  a  retreat  towards  Dublin.  On  his  advance,  Preston  retired 
towards  a  strong  line  of  wood  and  bog,  and  was  joined  by  the  body  of 
men  which  be  had  thrown  into  Ross.  The  marquess  took  his  ground 
for  the  night  on  a  large  heath  within  two  miles  of  Doss,  and  within 
sight  of  the  rebel  quarters.  On  the  next  morning  early,  he  observed 
that  they  were  in  motion,  and  conjecturing  from  their  movements  that 
they  intended  an  attack,  he  rode  up  to  Sir  H.  WiSloughby  the  serjeant- 
major-general,  and  gave  orders  for  the  disposition  of  his  little  arniy- 
'llie  soldiers  of  the  marquess  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  the 
slope  of  a  rising  ground,  with  the  six  pieces  of  artillery  between  the 
divisions.  Between  the  two  armies  there  lay  a  low  swell  of  the  ground 
just  sufficient  to  conceal  the  Inlantry  from  each  other.  To  the  top  of 
this  both  generals  sent  out  small  pajiies,  which  returned  without  com- 
ing to  blows.  After  closely  inspecting  the  ground,  the  marquess  gave 
orders  to  Willoughby  to  advance  the  men  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  as 
tbej  would  thereby  gain  the  advantage  of  the  sun  and  wind.  Wil- 
loughby obeyed  his  orders,  but  a  mistake  was  committed  by  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  ordnance  who  neglected  to  bring  forward  tbe  guns. 
While  this  error  was  repaired,  the  enemy's  horse  collected  for  an 
attack  in  a  broad  lane  between  two  high  ditches:  two  regiments  viere 
advanced  to  oppose  them,  and  drawn  up  against  the  entrance  of  the 
lane,  and  as  this  for  a  short  time  had  the  expected  effect  of  checking 
their  intended  movement,  the  two  culverins  were  in  the  interval 
brought  np  and  planted  to  advantage,  so  as  to  bear  into  the  mouth  of 
II.  N  Ir. 
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tho  laiie:  wheu  this  was  completed,  ihe  two  regliueiit«were  commiUHled 
to  open  to  the  right  uuil  left,  very  much  in  the  ttyle  of  Miltoa'a 
rebel  host,  who  probably  took  a  bint  from  the  battle  of  Kosa,  which 
was  fought  perhaps  before  the  compoEition  of  his  poem :  the  reader 
may  recollect  the  niaiireuvre  in  Puriidise  lost,"  which  we  should  here 
<|uote,  but  that  thirty  lines  of  verse  would  be  an  unsuitable  interruption 
in  the  middle  of  a  fight.  As  the  English  infantry  unfolded  their  front 
"  to  right  and  left,''  the  cuJverins  discharged  their  contents  upon  the 
rebel  cavalry  with  such  effect,  that  eighty  men  were  killed  atone  fire: 
were  thrown  into  a  panic,  and  with  cries  of  dismay  and  terrur, 
d  out  of  the  lane  into  the  next  Beld.  The  cauaon  of  the  marquess 
e  that  d^y  worked  by  Sir  T.  Esmond's  seaiueo,  who  maintained  their 
fire  with  unusual  skill  and  effect,  by  which  means  the  disorder  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  was  kept  up;  the  marquess  sent  orders  to  his  cavalry, 
commanded  by  lord  Lucas  and  lord  Lisle,  to  charge  them.  This 
charge  was  rendered  in  some  degree  difficult  by  the  hot  cannonade 
which  the  English  sailors  kept  up.  and  the  entrance  into  the  park  was 
obstructed  by  a  formidable  ditch.  The  gallant  ofScera  nevertheless 
promptly  obeyed  their  lieutenant'geueral's  command,  and  rode  up  to 
the  ditcii  In  a  style  not  unworthy  of  Melton,  where  the  ditches  are  not 
often  as  formidable,  and  the  steeds  much  better.  Lucas  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  thrown  with  his  horse,  and  befure  he  could  rise,  wait 
severely  wounded  in  the  head.  Lisle 's  horse  was  so  severely  wounded 
that  he  was  forced  to  mount  another :  a  confused  and  desultory  skirmish 
which  was  rather  individual  than  collective,  ensued:  and  thus  the  two 
bodies  continued  for  a  long  time  mixed  together,  and  fighting  man  to 
man.  During  this  time  the  marquess  waa  in  great  uneasiness  about  his 
horse,  as  the  confusion  of  the  combatants  was  so  great.  He  now  decided 
to  cross  the  ditch  and  to  attack  the  main  body,  which  as  yet  stood  inert 
under  the  fire  of  the  battery  which  had  played  on  their  ranks  from 
the  commencement  of  tho  cavalry's  charge.  He  caused  a  strong  party 
of  the  niusqueteers  to  fire  a  few  voUies  upon  them  while  he  led  his 
men  across  the  ditch ;  and  when  they  had  come  within  a  convenient 
distance,  the  word  was  passed  to  charge,  and  getting  up  a  loud  cheer,  the 
English  rushed  forward  against  the  enemy.  The  enemy  did  not  await 
the  collision;  but  turning  about,  fled  in  great  confusion  over  the  bog. 
The  flight  continued  until  they  reached  a  hill  on  the  other  side  where 
they  had  quartered  the  night  previous.  Here  they  attempted  a  stand, 
but  on  four  regiments  moving  forward  to  attack  them,  they  turned 
again  and  continued  their  flight  until  they  had  the  Uaunow  between 
them  and  danger.  Preston  then  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  broken  behind 
them:  his  loss  amounted  to  five  hundred  men,  with  all  his  ammunitiou 
and  baggage :  among  the  slain  were  many  persons  of  rank.  The  mar- 
quess lust  twenty  men.  Hia  victory  was  complete,  but  the  conduct  of 
his  cavalry  gave  rise  to  mysterious  doubts  and  suspicions:  as  the 
result  of  their  charge  was  both  unusual  and  difficult  to  he  accounted 
for  on  any  supposition,  but  that  they  were  privately,  under  some  influ- 
ence, engaged  to  counteract  the  operations  of  the  marquess.  They 
were  in  point  of  number   nearly  equal  to  the  rebels,  who,  in  addition 
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to  the  state  of  coDfuaion  bimI  flight  in  which  thej  irere  assailed,  were 
extremely  inferior  iu  all  respects,  both  in  men,  horses,  arms  and  dia- 
eiplinej  nor  could  it  on  an;  reasonable  ground,  drawn  from  previous  ez' 
perience,  be  imagined  that  they  could  continue  for  a  few  minutes  to  ex- 
change blows  with  their  opponents,  without  being  routed  with  much 
loss:  such  had,  till  then,  been  the  uniform  result,  and  mostij  under 
circumstances  less  favourable  to  the  English.  On  the  flight  of  Pres> 
ton's  foot^his  cavaJr;  were  allowed  to  marchoff  without  further  moles- 
tation, to  the  great  vexatioD  of  the  marquess,  who  clear);  saw  that 
some  sinister  influence  hod  accompanied  him  to  the  field,  and  paralysed 
one  of  his  moat  eSective  arms,  so  as  very  much  to  impair  the  value  of  hii 
victory.  Preston  had  indeedcommitt«danoversight,inaverj high  degree 
advantageous  to  the  earl's  subsequent  movements:  as  it  was  imperatively 
necessary  that  he  should  lead  back  hia  men,  destitute  Bshe  WHS  of  aJlmeaos 
of  subsisting  them  or  keeping  the  field.  He  must  otherwise  speedily  have 
become  involved  in  difficulties,  which  would  place  him  at  the  mercy  of 
a  force  like  Preston's,  overwhelming  in  numbers,  and  amply  provided 
with  every  munition  of  war.  Had  Owen  O'Neile  been  in  the  place  of 
Preston,  he  would  andoubtedly  have  pursued  a  far  difierent  course;  in- 
stead of  the  unpardonable  mistake  of  a  battle,  he  would  have  watched 
with  Fabian  caution  the  movements  of  an  exhausted  enemy  who  had 
□either  food  nor  ammunition  for  more  than  the  effort  of  an  hour:  h* 

een  postponed 
ind  exhausted 
r  most  difficult  ' 
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unfavourable 
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hopeless.  Instead  of  this,  Preston,  huving  rashly  ventured  the  fight, 
with  the  precipitance  of  fear,  overlooked  the  real  condition  of  the  con- 
querors, and  to  prevent  a  pursuit  which  was  not  to  be  expected,  by 
brefdiing  down  the  bridge  over  the  Bannow  he  cut  ofi'  his  only  prospect 
of  success,  and  secured  the  retreat  of  the  marquess.  By  this  ill-con- 
ceived step  of  his  enemy,  the  marquess  wds  left  unmolested  by  a  foe, 
to  pursue  his  difficult  and  distressing  march  over  a  road  nearly  impervi- 
ous to  his  artillery  and  baggage;  and  which  presented  difficulties  for- 
midable  to  his  officers  and  men.  In  the  mean  time,  the  distress  of  the 
lords-justices  was  fust  increasing:  they  were  become  ao  destitute  of  all 
means  of  support  for  the  small  garrison  retained  in  Dublin,  that  at 
last  they  were  compelled  to  quarter  them  upon  the  inhabitanta  who 
were  themselves  in  a  condition  not  much  better.  The  sutTeriug  in 
consequence  rose  to  a  considerable  height,  and  the  fear  much  greater; 
for  while  the  citizens  were  deserting  their  homes,  under  the  appre- 
hension of  approaching  de.4titut!on,  it  was  known  that  the  marquess, 
with  bis  famishiug  army,  were  on  their  approach  to  the  city.  To 
ward  off  this  severe  emergency,  some  means  were  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  ere  they  could  in  any  way  be  effective,  the  marquess  arrived. 
The  effect  was  deplorable;  to  have  the  slightest  hope  of  maintaining 
the  army  thus  unseasonably  increased,  ihey  were  not  only  forced  tc 
expel  all  strangers,  amounting  to  many  thousand  English  ;  but  were 
oompelled  to  niake  a  second  inroad  upon  the  merchant*'  stores,  which 


would  have  hung  upon  his  retreat,  which  could  not  hai 
another  day,  and  pursued  his  daily  diminishing  uumbei 
force  into  the  defiles  aud  da.iigerous  posaea  of  sixty  milei 
march ;  and  before  half  of  its  difficulties  were  overcoim 
burst  upon  hia  exhausted  and  broken  troops  at  sor 
moment,  and  with  twenty  men  to  one,  have  rendered  t 
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de|irivtd  them  of  all  their  remaining  coRimodtties,  and  waa  iosufficieat 
to  remedy  the  evil. 

We  shall  not  here  need  to  dwell  on  the  treaties  and  commisaioiu 
ivliich  commenced  about  this  time  between  the  Icing's  comraiHioners 
and  the  confederates.  We  have  already  in  several  memoirs,  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  them  as  fulJjr  as  their  intriiisic  importance  demands. 
The  reader  is  probably  aware  of  the  general  view  which  we  have  talien 
of  the  conduct  and  designs  of  the  two  main  parties  thus  opposed  to 
each  other.  The  popular  part;  and  their  opponents  are  at  this  time 
little  to  be  recogntEed  in  their  real  and  peculiar  characters,  from  the 
overwhelming  agency  of  a  party  and  of  a  policy,  wholly  distinct  from 
either:  and  of  which  it  was  the  present  object  to  keep  up  the  contention 
between  them.  This  fact  is  here  the  more  essential  to  our  purpose  to  no- 
tice: because  in  strongly  animadverting  on  the  line  of  conduct  observed 
by  this  middle  party,  the  parliamentary  rebels  of  England,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  preserve  with  any  tolerable  distinctness  the  just  line 
between  the  actual  parties  of  Irish  growth ;  a  difficulty  much  increased 
by  the  com^ication  which  existed  in  the  composition  of  the  popu- 
lar party.  There  were  the  mob,  under  the  control  of  their  spiritual 
guides,  who  acted  solely  with  the  view  of  obtMning  the  ascendancy 
of  their  church :  they  were  in^nly  headed  by  a  class  of  adventurers, 
who  while  they  were  subservient  to  those,  had  purposes  entirelv  peculiar 
t«  themselves.  Another  great  party  who  acted  with  these,  nut  under 
the  influence  of  far  other  motives,  were  the  Roman  (»tholic  nobility 
*  and  gentry,  who  were  driven  to  arms  by  the  ivrongi  and  insults  they 
had  received  from  a  government,  equally  cruel,  unjust,  and  insolent  ti> 
all,  and  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  rebel  parliament  of  England. 
It  was  unfortunate,  and  led  to  much  added  bitterness,  and  has  left  pre- 
judices not  yet  abated,  that  this  confusion  of  objects  and  interests  was 
not  at  the  time  sufficiently  understood  or  allowed  for.  The  Roman 
catholic  lords,  by  confusing  their  own  cause  with  that  of  the  clergy, 
rendered  redress  difficult,  and  gave  a  tone  of  injustice  and  extravagance 
to  their  complaints  by  demands  which  were  embodied  in  most  of  their 
State  papers,  and  which  we  believe  to  have  been  very  far  from  their 
real  objects:  and  thus  it  occurred  that  their  real,  just  and  constitu- 
tional complainta,  were  not  very  unreasonably  classed  with  the  perni- 
cious and  exorbitant  demands  with  which  they  were  thus  embodied. 
Par  worse  at  the  time  than  theie,  was  tlie  animosity  pervading  the 
minds  of  the  mass  on  either  side,  always  incapable  of  just  distinctions, 
and  never  correctly  informed:  to  all  of  these,  one  impression  distorted 
by  a  million  feara  and  rumours,  refracted  into  every  monstrous  un- 
couth and  unholy  shape  through  the  universal  atmosphere  of  terror 
that  bad  fallen  upon  the  country,  presented  itself  to  the  appi-efaension: 
it  was  the  combined  effect  of  the  worst  crimes  committed  by  fanatics, 
plunderers,  or  oppressors,  in  each  of  tlie  many  parties  and  political  sects 
which  on  either  side  were  confused  together.  I'he  most  moderate  of 
the  rebels  were  involved  in  the  massacres  committed  by  the  banditti  of 
(yNeile  and  his  plundering  conlVatemity :  while  the  most  humane,  loyal 
and  temperate  of  the  protestanta  were  not  free  from  the  odium  of  the 
parliamentary  puritans,  who  had  an  equal  disregard  for  both.  To 
these  reflections  we  shall  here  only  add,  that  having  attentively  per- 
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used  the  documents  of  a  public  luture  in  which  the  represcntatioiu)  «f 
each  of  theie  parties  iii  set  forth,  we  should  be  reluctant  wboltj  to 
■ubscribe  to  &ay  one  of  them.  But  generftllj'  spealting,  the  real  objects 
of  the  aristocracj  on  both  sides  only  required  to  be  sifted  from  de- 
mHuds  that  were  not  sincere,  and  reproaches  which  were  not  just,  to 
bring  them  to  a  perfect  agreement. 

It  is  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  marquesa  of  Ormdnde,  to  ha*o 
Mood  clear  from  the  crimes  and  prejudices  of  both  parties,  and  to  have 
been  trusted  and  honoured  by  the  wise  and  good  of  all;  an  honour 
more  conspicuous,  because  of  all  the  great  public  men  of  his  day,  it 
can  be  claimed  by  himself  and  the  earl  of  Clanricarde  alone.  While 
he  beat  the  rebels  in  the  field  of  battle  and  resisted  the  lorda-jus- 
tices  in  council,  he  wa^  at  the  same  time  anxiously  watching  for 
every  occasion  to  bring  about  that  peace  which  was  so  desirable  to 
all,  on  the  most  just  and  equitable  basis.  The  confederates  for- 
warded their  remonstrance,  already  quoted  in  this  volume,  to  the 
king,  who  sent  to  the  marquess,  observing  strongly  the  impossibility 
of  complying  with  some  of  the  petitions  it  contained.  He  was  equally 
unfavourable  to  a  letter  which  he  received  from  the  lords- justices 
and  council.  The  terms  proposed  by  either  party  were  indeed  suffi- 
ciently extreme,  to  leave  room  for  ample  modifications  between ;  if 
the  Roman  catholic  lords  would  alter  the  entire  existing  constitution 
of  Irish  laws  and  government  in  favoui-  of  their  own  party,  the  lords' 
justices  were  as  importunate  in  their  remonstrances  against  any  peace 
with  the  rebels,  imlesa  on  the  terms  of  a  universal  forfeiture  of  the 
estates  of  all  who  had  taken  arms,  without  any  distinction  of  persons 
or  circumstances.  The  marquess  of  Ormonde,  disapproving  of  the 
misrepresentations  by  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  mislead,  and 
at  the  same  time  harass  and  distress  the  king,  sent  over  private  messen- 
gers to  rectify  these  mischievous  and  delusory  statements.  This  ex- 
pedient had  been  indeed  preventcdfor  some  time,  as  the  lords-justices  in 
their  displeasure  at  the  result  of  a  former  commuuication  to  the  king 
by  means  of  which  the  marquess  was  vested  with  ilew  powers,  endeav- 
oured to  remove  the  future  recurrence  of  such  nn  inconvenience,  by  aa 
order  in  council,  that  "the  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  should 
licence  no  commander,  officer,  or  soldier  of  the  army  lo  depart  out  ot 
the  kingdom  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  without  tlie  allowance  of 
the  hoard  first  had  obtained,  &c."*  The  order  had  been  easily  passed 
in  council,  where  for  many  months  there  was  no  attendance  of  any  but 
the  most  obsequious  of  the  lords'justices'ol^n  creatures,  as  the  intrusion 
of  the  committee  of  the  English  parliament  who  were  allowed  to  sit  in 
the  council  and  govern  all  its  proceedings,  bad  the  efiect  of  disgusting 
and  deterring  every -respeciable  person  of  any  authority  or  independence. 
Hearing  this,  the  king  sent  over  an  express  prohibition  against  this  ir- 
regularity, so  inconsistent  with  his  own  authority  where  it  was  as  yet 
least  impaired.  The  Irish  council  which  bad  not  yet  arrived  at  Uie 
point  of  direct  defiance  of  the  royal  authority,  was  compelled  to  yield  in 
ft  case  where  it  had  acted  with  manifest  Illegality;  and  the  parliamen* 
taryofficere  were  excluded.  Of  this  the  immediate  consequence  was  the 
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return  of  the  seceding  members,  who  being  most  of  them  &vquF«ble  to 
the  king,  tlie  order  above  cited  was  revoked,  and  the  marquess  was 
ihus  enabled  to  commuoicate  with  the  king.  He  was  joined  bj  teverat 
raembers  of  tbe  council  id  a  letter,  stating  the  distress  of  the  armj,  the 
great  difficulties  to  which  they  had  beeo  reduced  hy  the  want  of  money, 
the  miserable  exhaustion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences to  be  speedily  apprehended  in  case  they  should  be  luft  in  the 
same  condition  any  longer,  and  praying  lor  his  majesty's  directions 
how  they  were  to  act  under  the  circumsUnces.*  This  letter  was  sent 
by  Sir  P.  Wemyss.  In  the  mean  time  the  marquess  had  much  to  do  to 
prevent  all  his  officers  from  throwing  up  their  commissions  and  return- 
ing to  England.  They  had  long  borne  the  absolute  privations  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  the  w&nt  of  their  pay,  as  evils  not  to  be  remedied  g 
but  their  resentment  was  excited  by  petty  attempts  to  defraud  them  in 
the  small  instalments,  which  the  government  were  seldom  able  to  pay. 
They  sent  in  a  petition  to  the  Irish  parliament,  full  of  strong  aad  true 
complaints,  both  of  the  misapplication  of  the  remittances  made  for  their 
support,  and  of  tbe  imposition  effected  by  means  of  a  light  coin;  and 
desiring  their  lordships  "to  call  Mr  vice-treasurer,  his  ministers,  and 
all  otiiers  employed  about  the  receipts  and  disbursements  aforesaid,  to  a 

E resent  strict  account  of  all  moneys  sent  out  of  England  and  issued 
ere  since  October  23d,  1641,  and  also  to  take  notice  of  other  of  bis 
majesty's  rights  misapplied  to  private  uses;  sjid  out  of  the  estates  of 
the  persons  offending,  to  enforce  a  present  satisfaction,  that  may  in 
some  measure  relieve  the  distressed  army  which  now  groans  under  the 
burden  of  these  wrongs,  and  extreme  wants;  and  further  to  take  into 
your  considerations  the  necessities  of  the  said  officers  and  soldiers, 
which  if  there  may  not  be  subsistence  for  them  in  this  kingdom,  your 
lordships  cannot  but  know,  will  consequently  enforce  them  to  quit  the 
same,  and  abandon  this  service.'^' 

The  lords -justices  met  the  embarrassment  which  the  discussion  of 
this  petition  would  have  occasioned,  by  the  prorogation  of  parliament, 
just  as  it  was  entering-  upon  the  cousideratiou  of  the  subject.  Tlie 
parliament  desired  to  have  the  prorogation  suspended,  which  was  re- 
fused; they  next  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  reasons  for  tbe  proro- 
gation ;  to  this  an  ans^rr  was  also  refused.  The  lords  therefore  ordered 
a  letter  to  be  written  by  the  lord-chancellor  to  be  laid  before  the  king, 
nnd  directed  the  draught  of  this  to  be  first  submitted  to  the  marquess 
of  Ormonde,  the  lord  Roscommon,  and  lord  Lambart,  in  order  tliat 
they  might  see  that  a  full  statement  was  made  of  their  endeavours  to 
discuss  the  petition,  their  reasons,  their  sense  of  the  state  of  the  army 
and  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  interposition  for  their  relief.  But 
in  reality  the  king  had  no  means  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  the  English  par- 
liament no  will.  The  lords- justices  who,  with  all  their  acquiescence  in 
the  policy  of  the  English  commons,  bad  begun  to  fear  the  full  extent 
to  which  that  policy  would  be  carried,  or  the  lull  eftiacts  which  might 
recoil  on  their  own  government,  were  at  this  moment  in  the  deepest  per- 
plexity. They  had  paralyzed  the  military  operations  of  the  marquess, 
until  it  was  too  late ;  they  had  roused  all  parues  into  a  union  to  resist 
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them.  They  now  saw  tbemselTei  in  the  midst  of  a  disturbed  imd 
irritated  country,  without  men,  roooej  or  food.  Id  this  condition  they, 
too,  made  the  moat  eumeat  appeals  to  the  parliameiit  in  letters,  which 
gave  the  most  appalling  and  heart-rending  pictures  of  the  ruinous 
condition  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  abject  condition  of  helplessness  to 
wbick  they  were  reduced.  They  also  vindicated  their  own  conduct,  by 
one  of  those  partial  statements  of  facts  so  familiar  to  all  who  know  the 
common  arts  of  faction :  omitting  their  own  previous  errors,  which  were 
the  entire  cause  of  all  the  existing  evils,  they  exhibited  the  true  facts  of 
their  unavuiing  and  not  very  laudable  efforts  to  retard  the  ruin  thej 
bad  blindly  drawn  down,  by  turning  it  upon  the  merchants  and  citiiens 
of  Dublin,  whom,  in  good  set  terms  they  acknowledge  themselves  to 
have  plundered  freely  and  unreservedly,  for  the  support  of  the  govem- 
ment.  The  parliament  of  England  which  had  gone  on  amusing  them, 
and  ur^ng  them  on  their  purblind  courses  with  high  promises  which 
were  never  kept,  now  saw  uiat  their  purpose  was  gained  for  the  present, 
and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  complaints.  The  application  here 
mentioned  was  the  last  official  act  of  Parsons.  The  king  who  had 
repeatedly  been  irritated  by  his  conduct  and  felt  all  through  that  he  was 
betraying  him  to  bis  iiuplacahle  and  hitter  enemies,  was  at  last  made 
aware  of  acts  of  more  unequivocal  treachery,  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  kept  in  ignorance.  He  had  not  been  acquainted  with  the  fuct  that 
Sir  W.  Parsons,  in  all  his  official  acts  had  looked  solely  to  the  authority  of 
the  parliament,  with  which  he  kept  up  a  direct,  constant  and  confidential 
communication,  while  his  communications  with  his  majesty  were  but 
formal  and  for  the  most  part  partial  and  illusory;  being  in  fact  framed 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  commons,  and  to  forward  their  aims.  On  re- 
ceiving certain  intimations  of  this  fact,  the  king  without  further  delay, 
ordered  a  commission  to  be  made  out  appointing  Sir  H.  Tichburtje  in 
his  place. 

It  was  under  the  general  state  of  affairs  here  related,  that  the  king 
began  very  clearly  to  see  that  it  was  full  time  to  put  an  end  to  a  war 
which  could  not  be  maintained,  and  which  must  terminate  in  the  ruin  of 
every  party.  He  therefore  sent  to  the  marquess  of  Ormonde  a  commis- 
sion to  conclude  a  cessation  with  the  rebels.  The  preajnble  of  this  com- 
a  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  question,  as  between  himself  and 
tmies.  "  Since  his  two  houses  of  parliament  (to  whose  care  at 
their  instance  he  had  left  it  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  army  in 
Ireland,  and  the  relief  of  his  good  subjects  there,)  had  so  long  fmled 
his  expectation,  whereby  his  said  army  and  subjects  were  reduced  to 
great  extremities;  he  had  thought  good  for  their  preservation,  to  re- 
sume the  care  of  them  himself;  and  that  he  might  the  better  under- 
stand as  well  the  state  of  that  kingdom  as  the  cause  of  the  insurrection, 
he  had  thought  fit  to  command  and  authorise  the  marquess  of  Ormonde 
lieutenant-general  of  his  army  there,  with  all  secrecy  and  convenient 
expedition,  to  treat  with  bis  subjects  in  arms,  and  agree  with  them  for 
a  present  cessation  of  arms  for  one  year,  in  as  bcncficiai  a  manner  as 
his  wisdom  and  good  affection  for  his  majesty  should  conceive  to  be 
most  for  his  honour  and  service;  and  as  through  the  want  of  a  tu\l 
information  of  the  true  state  of  the  army  and  condition  of  the  country, 
he  could  not  himself  fix  a  judgment  in  the  case,  so  as  to  he  able  to 
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prescribe  the  particulars  thereof,  he  referred  the  same  eatlrelj  to  the 
lieutenant-getieral,  promising  to  riitifj  wliatsoever  he  upon  such  trefttj 
should  conclude  ana  subscribe  with  his  own  hand  in  that  business,"' 

This  step  was  indeed  aniiousljr  looked  for  hj  all  whose  passions  were 
not  strongljr  engaged  in  this  ruinous  conflict.  The  protinces  were 
harassed  by  desultory  but  destructiye  war  between  leaders  who  on 
either  side  maintained  themselves  bj  resources  destructive  to  the 
country.  The  new  government  endeavoured  in  vain  to  restore  the 
trade  which  the  old  one  had  destroyed.  A  proclamation  informed  the 
trading  part  of  the  community  that  they  might  expect  to  be  paid  for 
their  goods;  but  there  were  little  goods  to  be  bad  from  a  wasted  and 
impoverished  land,  and  on  these  an  excise  amounting  to  half  the  value, 
amounted  to  a  species  of  partnership  not  much  to  the  encouragement 
of  trade. 

We  have  already  had  occasion^  to  give  some  account  of  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  cessation,  and  to  advert  as  fully  as  we  consider  desir- 
able, to  the  conduct  of  the  several  parties  while  it  was  carried  on  with 
much  interruptiou  and  many  di£Qculties.  It  may  be  enough  here  sum- 
marily to  mention,  that  it  was  mainly  rendered  difficult  by  the  unwil- 
lingness of  two  great  sections  of  the  rebel  party,  who  threw  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  conclusion  between  the  government  and  the 
rebels,  short  of  the  entire  concession  of  tbeir  own  several  objects ;  these 
were  the  ecclesiastical  party,  who  were  under  the  control  of  the  Roman 
cabinet,  and  of  whom  the  majority  either  from  inclination  or  compul- 
sion entered  into  its  policy;  and  the  old  Irish  chiefs,  of  whom  Owen 
O'Neile  was  now  the  leader,  whose  object  was  tlie  recovery  of  certain 
supposed  rights,  and  the  resumption  of  their  ancient  state  and  authority. 
In  consequence  of  these  divisions,  it  so  happened  that  while  one  party 
was  engaged  in  treaty,  another  was  actively  pursuing  hostilities,  and 
many  of  the  principal  battles  which  we  have  had  to  notice,  took  place 
while  the  confederates  were  actually  engaged  in  negotiation  with  the 
marquess,  and  other  noblemen  who  co-operated  with  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  peace  to  the  country.  Much  delay  also  arose  from 
the  effect  of  the  successes  of  those  who  were  continuing  the  war,  which 
caused  the  confederatesto  raise  their  demands  and  assume  a  tone  of  inso- 
lence not  to  be  submitted  to  in  prudence.  The  maj-quess  in  his  turn 
was  reluctant  to  allow  the  enemy  to  gain  advantages  unresisted,  and 
was  occasionally  compelled  to  defer  the  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating maneeuvres,  which  the  rebels  were  assiduous  in  practising  under 
every  pretence.  The  difficulties  which  arose  in  the  council  were  not 
less  than  those  among  the  confederacy;  entirely  overlooking  the  utter 
prostration  of  their  own  military  force  and  the  increased  armies  of  the 
rebels,  and  mainly  engaged  in  a  miserable  attempt  to  induce  the 
English  commons,  by  the  most  absurd  misrepresentationf,  to  some  ac- 
tive effort  to  carry  on  the  war,  they  wasted  the  time  in  opposition,  and 
were  met  on  the  part  of  the  marquess  by  demands  for  means  to  carry 
on  the  war :  be  asked  for  soldiers  and  money,  and  silenced  their  reasons 
without  conquering  their  obstinacy.  And  thus  the  first  comm'  ' 
a  treaty,  sent  over  in  April,  came  to  nothing. 

•  Carlr.  ,  f  Life  of  Owea  O'Neile. 
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On  Augnat  Slst,  another  commission  was  sent  over;  and  the  com- 
missioners  oa  the  part  of  the  confederates  met  the  marqueM  with  more 
moderate  demands,  ioBomuch  that  the  only  obstacle  wnich  prevented 
their  fiiU  agreement  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  settling'  the  quart«r( 
of  the  parties.  During  the  discussion  of  this  point,  the  prospect  of  any 
amicable  conclusion  was  much  endangered  by  the  ignorant  interfer- 
ence of  the  council  which  opposed  the  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Notwi^atanding  this  interruption,  the  parties  came  to  an  agreement 
by  vrhich  the  king  was  to  receive  £30,000  firom  the  confederates,  in 
money  and  b«evea,  to  be  paid  in  several  instalments  during  that  year. 
The  treaty  was  signed  September  15th,  and  publicly  proclaimed 
tfarou^  the  kingdom. 

The  cessation  now  concluded  was  in  a  high  degree  unacceptable  to 
the  popular  portion  of  the  confederacy.  It  was  still  more  so  to  the 
rebel  parliament  of  England;  a  fact  deserving  of  notice  for  the  side 
light  which  it  throws  upon  ^is  period  of  English  history,  which  is 
also  a  standing  theme  of  party  misrepresentation.  The  general  view 
upon  which  the  foregoing  narrative  has  been  mainly  framed,  as  well 
as  our  particular  sentiments  as  to  the  conduct  and  policy  of  this  flagi- 
tious parliament,  derive  much  valuable  confirmation  from  an  able  and' 
authoritative  document  from  the  hand  of  Sir  Philip  Perceval,  who  was 
himself  appointed  under  the  authority  of  that  very  parliament  by  lord 
l^icester,  commissary-general  of  Ireland ;  and  who  had  therefore  the 
more  intimate  means  of  knowing  the  most  minute  particulars,  both  of 
tiie  condition  of  the  Irish  army,  with  its  means  of  subsistence  and  oper- 
ative efficiency,  and  of  the  actual  conduct  of  the  parliament  compared 
with  their  pretensions  to  the  conduct  of  Irish  affairs.  This  body  was 
as  violent  in  its  denunciations  of  any  overture  towards  peace,  as  it  was 
remiss  in  support  of  the  war;  its  members  were  content  that  every  pro- 
cess of  eitirpalion  should  destroy  every  sect  and  party,  popular,  aris- 
tocratic, priestly,  royal  and  parliamentarian,  provided  only  that  a  peace 
favourable  to  ihe  king  might  be  obstructed.  And  as  they  were  as 
harsh,  summary  and  absolute  in  vindicating  their  authority  as  tfacy 
were  prompt  to  assume  the  language  of  constitutional  principle,  when 
complaints  were  to  be  maintained  against  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
it  became  necessary  for  one  of  their  own  officers,  a  man  of  virtue  and 
ability,  to  defend  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Irish 
parliamentary  goyemment,  for  their  assent  to  the  cessation.  In  Sir 
Philip  Perceval's  vindication  of  this  measure,  a  plain  irrefragable  and 
uncontradicted  statement  of  the  main  facts  is  to  he  found,  which  we 
have  noticed  directly,  or  taken  into  account  in  our  general  commentary. 
Sir  Philip  commenced  by  adverting  to  the  charges  against  him  as  a  con- 
senting party  to  the  cessation ;  he  regretted  "  that  it  was  neceasarf  for 
tlie  vindication  of  the  truth  of  bis  injured  reputation,  ingenuously  to 
offer  to  their  honours'  consideration,  that  nothing  hut  want  and  neces- 
sity, not  feigned,  but  imminent,  real,  and  extreme  necessity,  and  the 
ticeedingly  great  discontents  of  the  army,  to  the  apparent  dangerof  the 
sudden  and  inevitable  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  remnant  of  our  nation 
and  religion,  there  did  or  could  compel  his  consent  to  the  cessation.* 
He  then  begins  at  March  23d,  1641,  and  by  a  hiatorical  aeriea  of  pri- 
vate statements  down  to  the  end  of  the  treaty  of  the  ceaaation,  he  makes 
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good  these  facts,  v 
conduct  of  the  war 
to  Ireland;  that  the  Irish  army  was  without  clothes,  ahoea  and  food, 
in  a  cooditioD  of  the  lowest  exhaustion,  ill  health  and  discontent,  arising 
from  continued  and  unmitigated  hardships  and  privation,  and  odIj  pre- 
■erred  in  a  languishing  and  wretched  existence  b;  occasional  acts  of 
robberj  and  piracj  on  the  authority  of  government.  Of  this  PerceTal's 
various  statements  would  occupy  ten  pages  of  this  volume ;  we  extract 
a  few  facts  which  lie  within  the  least  compass.  He  first  meiitiODS  two 
large  votes  of  £10,000  and  £5000,  one  of  which  ended  in  a  miserable 
remittance  of  £500  and  the  second  of  £200.  He  mentions  also  that 
the  Dublin  merchants  were  stripped  of  their  property  by  the  consent 
of  the  parlifunenl&ry  committee,  who  be  observes,  "  knew  the  extrem- 
ity which  had  obliged  the  state  with  their  privity  to  sfize  by  force  the 
goods  of  merchants,  without  paying  for  them."  It  is  also  made  pUun 
trom  several  statements  of  the  relief  actually  sent,  that  the  larger  pro- 
portion was  supplied  by  Sir  P.  Perceval  and  other  oScers  engaged  in 
the  commissariat  department  themselves,  by  incurring  iarge  debts  on 
the  faith  of  parliamentary  promises  never  redeemed.  On  the  condition  of 
the  army  he  mentions,  that  the  "  state  "  had  for  the  six  months  previous 
to  the  cessation,  frequently  represented  to  the  parliament  of  £ngland 
through  its  committi'e,  the  "  frequent  mutinies  of  the  army  for  want  of 

ly,  the   impossibility  of  keeping  up  discipline;   that  divers   captains 

:ing  commanded  to  march  with  their  soldiers,  declared  their  disabil- 
ity to  march,  and  that  their  soldiers  would  not  move  without  money, 
shoes  and  stockings,  for  want  of  which  many  had  marched  barefooted, 
Iiad  hied  much  on  the  road,  bad  been  forced  to  be  carried  in  cars ;  and 
others  through  unwholesome  food,  having  no  money  to  buy  better,  had 
become  diseased,  and  diL-d;  yet  no  competent  supplies  came,  and  very 
few  answers  were  returned."* 

Un  the  condition  of  the  rebel  armies  he  mentions,  "the  Irish  all 
this  while  subsisted  very  well,  carrying  their  cattle  (especially  their 
milch  cows)  with  their  armies  for  their  relief  into  the  field,  and  dier« 
at  harvest  cutting  down  the  com,  burning  (as  their  manner  is),  grind- 
ing, baking,  and  eating  it  in  one  day." 

He  also  mentions  that  the  confederates  had  three  armies  on  foot,  "well 
furnished  with  every  thing"  even  in  Leinster,  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  want  in  Dublin  was  so  great,  "  that  upon  several  searches  made  in 
Dublin,  and  the  suburbs  thereof,  from  house  to  house,  by  warrEints  &om 
the  state,  as  well  by  the  church -wardens  as  by  particular  persons  in- 
trusted for  that  purpose,  there  could  not  be  found  fourteen  days'  pro- 
vision for  the  inhabitants  and  the  soldiers;  a  circumstance  of  great 
weight,  considering  that  both  the  parliament  ships,  and  the  Irish 
privateers  interrupted  all  commerce  and  Importation  to  that  port  and 
these  quarters." 

Concerning  the  efforts  mode  by  the  marquess  of  Ormonde  and  other 
loyalists,  to  remedy  this  grievous  state  of  things  he  states,  "  that 
the  marquess  of  Ormonde  would  have  prosecuted  the  war,  if  £10,000, 
half  in  money  and  half  in  victual,  could  have  been  raised  to  have  fnr- 

*  Sir  P.  PsrcevnJ'i  StBttmenli  Cuitt 
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nuhed  the  officers  and  eoldiers,  and  enabled  them  to  inarch;  aud  hit 
lordship,  the  lords-juitices,  and  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  council  hud 
entered  into  variouB  bonds,  Borae  jointly,  some  severally,  for  jirovisiotu 
■pent  by  the  army,  whilst  any  could  be  had  on  their  security;  and  he 
heard  the  said  marquess  at  several  times  offer  in  public  to  diver* 
merchants  and  others  that  had  formerly  furnished  the  army,  to  engas« 
himself  for  provisions  to  subsist  it,  as  far  as  hip  engagement  would  be 
taken,  or  as  bis  estate  would  bear,  if  provisions  could  be  hod  thereupon, 
but  little  or  nothing  could  be  procured  on  any  of  their  securities  be- 
fore the  treaty  of  cessation  began.  The  8tat«  likewise  had  been  ne- 
cessitated to  seise  by  force  goods  of  considerable  value  on  ship  board. 
after  they  were  put  on  board  by  license,  all  duties  and  customs  paid, 
and  the  ships  ready  to  sail,  and  to  take  many  other  hard  ways  to  gain 
relief  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army." 

We  have  selected  a  few  from  a  multitude  of  parallel  statements, 
which  together  represent  all  the  effects  of  a  conUnned  state  of  civil  war, 
kept  up  without  any  efficient  means  to  give  a  decided  turn  to  the  aims 
of  either  party,  but  opt-rating  by  a  slow  process  of  waste  and  enhaus- 
tion  to  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  siiie  of  the  rebels  an 
armed  mob,  only  qualified  for  plunder  and  living  on  plunder;  on  the 
side  of  government,  a  starved,  unarmed  and  unpaid  army,  barely  kept 
alive  in  a  state  of  utter  incapacity  for  any  effi^rt,  by  the  most  ruinous 
nnd  unwarrantable  stretches  of  power.  And  it  is  no  less  evident  that 
this  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland  was  neither  more  nor  less  thaD 
according  to  the  well  concerted  policy  of  the  leaders  of  the  parliamen- 
tary confederacy  in  England,  who  saw  the  efficiency  of  the  Irish  re- 
bellion for  their  main  designs,  to  depress  the  king  and  to  work  out 
a  rebellion  in  England.  It  exhausted  the  resources  both  of  the  king 
and  of  his  party,  and  brought  large  supplies  into  the  ftinds  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  contrived  to  raise  eiorhitunt  sums  from  both  countries  on 
the  strength  of  their  assumed  authority  to  conduct  the  Irish  wht. 
From  Ireland  alone  thej  contrived  to  draw  nearly  £300,000  by  for- 
feitures, during  the  time  that  the  Irish  armies  were  in  a  state  of 
destitution  clamouring  for  their  pay ;  and  while  thej  sent  £500  to 
Ireland,  tliey  were  enabled  to  send  £100,000  to  the  ScoU  to  engage 
them  to  send  an  army  into  England,  and  £60,000  to  the  Scottish 
army  in  Ulster,  whose  inacUvity  plunly  makes  it  appear  for  what 
purpose  they  were  muntained.* 

After  the  cessation,  the  king,  who  began  more  and  more  to  perceive 
the  full  wm  of  his  enemies,  was  anxious  to  strengthen  himself  against 
them.  He  sent  over  to  the  marquess  of  Ormonde,  desiring  such  assist- 
ance as  could  be  spared.  And  the  question  was  raised  in  the  king's 
council  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  marquess  himself  coming  over  to 
take  the  command.  But  his  presence  in  Ireland  was  felt  indispensable ; 
there  he  was  the  miun  spring  of  the  royal  cause,  and  the  only  earthly 
safeguard  of  'ha  peaceful  of  any  party;  as  moderate  and  equitable  as 
he  was  effective  and  firm,  he  was  looked  to  with  respect  and  confi- 
dence even  by  his  enemies.  The  cessation  was  but  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  between  armed  wldiers,  who  watched  for  advantages  and 
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were  read;  to  fight  for  their  quarters.  It  wae  sUo  considered  how 
much  it  mig'ht  be  iajurious  to  the  kiug,  by  aSbrdin^  matter  for  r«> 
proach  to  his  enemies,  if  the  absence  of  the  marquess  should  ocossiot) 
anjr  calamitous  result  to  those  whom  his  presence  alone  protected.  A 
small  body  of  Irish  troops  was  accordingly  sent  over  under  diSereiU 
leaders,  and  it  was  resolved  bj  the  king  to  nominate  the  marquess  to 
the  entire  management  of  the  perplexed  affairs  of  Ireland,  with  the 
appointment  of  lord-lieutenanL 

In  this  appointinent  there  was  nothing  desirable  to  the  marquess; 
it  was  the  adoption  of  a  lost  cause,  glory  and  gain  were  no  longer  tu 
be  thought  of;  but  on  the  other  hand  certain  loss,  fatigue,  reproach, 
perplexity,  and,  without  the  intervention  of  singular  good  fortune,  ulti- 
mate  ruin.  The  marquess  met  the  occasion  with  the  heruiBm  of  hi* 
noble  spirit,  and  eipresseil  his  devoted  willingness  to  the  undertaking. 
There  was  a  difficulty  in  the  appointment,  as  the  earl  of  Leicester  was 
actually  lord-lieu  tenant,  and  it  vas  judged  fit  to  have  his  resignation. 
He  was  applied  to  and  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  seut  his  com- 
mission to  the  king,  who  had  the  marquess'  commission  drawn  up  in 
the  same  form,  and  with  the  same  powers;  he  was  after  many  delays 
sworn  lord- lieutenant,  2lBt  January,  1644. 

During  this  year  the  chief  object  of  the  king's  friends  was  the  levy 
of  forces  to  assist  him  against  his  parliamentary  enemies  in  England. 
Of  the  miun  circumstances  the  reader  may  find  a  sufficient  account  in 
our  notice  of  the  earl  of  Antrim,  who  was  now  the  second  time  engaged 
to  use  his  influence  for  the  purpose,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  small 
force  for  his  majesty.  Among  the  incidents  connected  with  these  arma- 
mentBiWeshallhereonlystop  to  mcntiunouc  characteriBtic incident.  One 
of  the  ships  which  the  marquess  of  Ormonde  had  hired  for  the  trans- 
port of  150  men  under  Sir  Anthony  Willoughby,  was  taken  at  sea  by 
captain  Swanly  a  parliamentary  officer,  who  ordered  70  of  the  soldii-rs 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  Irish.* 
The  parliamentary  ships  which  were  not  to  be  had  whUe  they  pretend* 
ed  to  support  the  king,  were  now  in  full  force,  employed  in  blockading 
the  harbour  of  Dublin,  and  in  intercepting  all  communication  between 
the  king  and  his  party  in  that  country. 

During  the  cessation  it  was  the  main  object  of  the  marquess  to 
preserve  its  continuance;  bis  chief  difficulty  arose  from  the  fears  of 
the  rebel  confederacy,  that  their  party  might  become  weakened  by 
the  division  conse<^uent  upon  the  advantageous  oSera  or  overtures  of 
the  government.  This  year  was  spent  in  negotiations,  in  which  to 
those  who  look  back  with  a  full  knowledge  of  after  events  it  is  likely 
la  appear  that  every  party  committed  grievous  and  fatal  mistakes.  The 
popular  party  insisted  upon  such  terms  from  the  king,  as  were  not 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  protestant  inhabitants  of  Ireland; 
they  were  rejected  with  a  decision  not  compatible  with  the  position  of 
the  king's  aflairs  at  the  time.  The  marquess  was  desirous  to  be  re- 
leased from  his  embarrassing  post,  from  the  consideration  that  the 
compliances  which  might  become  essential  under  the  circuuistauces 
were  such  as  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  his  honour  to  advise:  as 
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be  had  not  otAy  numerous  relatione  and  friends  rnnon^  the  Irish  party, 
but  as  his  large  estates  were  entirely  in  their  bands,  his  conduct  could 
not  fail  to  be  attributed  to  motives  of  an  interested  nature.  It  is  also 
endent  that  he  saw  the  growing  failure  of  the  royal  cause,  and  the  vast 
weij^ht  of  censure  whioh  was  likely  to  be  directed  against  the  authors 
of  die  required  concessions,  which  would  seem  to  have  amounted  to  the 
entire  surreuder  of  the  protestant,  and  consequently  of  the  English 
interest.  Soch  a  step  he  could  not  justifiably  have  advised  under  any 
circumstances ;  and  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  wretched  and  paltry 
tissue  of  intrigues  which  were  then  beginning  to  be  resorted  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  Confederacy  either  by  a  base  deception 
or  a  sacrifice  as  unworthy.  The  marquess  has  been  censured  by  some 
very  ladtudinarian  writers  for  this  reluctance;  and  views  hare  been 
imputed  which  could  not  possibly  have  occurred  to  the  marquess, 
whom  no  turn  of  affairs  could  reimburse  for  the  sacrifices  of  property 
he  had  made  through  the  entire  rebellion.  But  such  writersjudging 
simply  from  their  party  views,  have  in  fact  been  incapable  of  appre* 
elating  the  mun  principles  of  the  marquess'  conduct,  a  determination 
U>  support  the  king  and  not  to  compromise  the  prolestants;  a  compro- 
mise which  was  then  anxiously  weighed  in  the  scale  of  party,  and 
not  to  be  made  without  that  of  honour,  conscience  and  of  all  the 
permanent  interests  of  Ireland.  It  was  during  these  negotiations  thai 
the  wretched  and  contemptible  farce  of  Glamorgan's  treaty,  so  morti- 
fyii^  to  the  marquess  and  ultimately  so  prejudicial  to  the  king  took 
place.     We  shall  mention  it  here  as  briefly  as  we  can. 

In  the  desperaUoD  of  his  affiurs  the  unfortunate  Charles  was  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  make  peace  on  any  terms  with  the 
confederates.  They,  speculating  on  his  neceiBities,  and  urged  on  by 
the  violent  temper  and  extreme  views  of  the  nuncio  Rinuncini,  (already 
explained  in  this  volume,)  raised  their  demands  to  a  height  which 
appeared  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  civil  interests  of  the  nation. 
To  the  concessions  thus  demanded  it  was  impossible  that  the  marques* 
Eould  be  a  party,  and  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  employ  a  more 
pliant  agent  for  the  execution  of  a  desperate  and  unprincipled  design. 
The  earl  of  Glamorgan  was  sent  over  to  treat  with  the  confederates, 
publicly  on  terms  fitted  for  the  public  ear,  and  privately  on  terms  more 
adapted  to  their  own  desires  and  demands.  The  private  treaty  was 
concluded;  but  Kinuncini,  who  felt  little  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the 
protestant  public,  and  overrated  the  real  power  of  the  rebels,  was  im< 
portunate  for  the  publication  of  the  treaty;  in  this  desire  he  was 
joined  by  his  own  party,  and  the  report  of  such  a  treaty  having  been 
concluded  between  the  king  and  the  rebels  soon  got  abroad,  and  did 
infinite  mischief  to  the  royal  cause  in  England.  The  rumour  was  con- 
firmed  by  an  accident;  Sir  C.  Coote,  the  yoimger,  having  routed  tha 
titular  archbishop  of  Tuam  before  the  walls  of  Sligo,  found  a  copy  of 
the  treaty  in  his  baggie  and  transmitted  it  to  the  English  parliament, 
which  rejoicing  in  a  document  so  likely  to  cast  disgrace  on  the  king, 
published  and  circulated  it  through  the  kingdom. 

The  king  was  thus  placed  in  a  position  of  extreme  embarrassment, 
and  compelled  to  soften  the  matter  by  an  explanation  which  no  one 
received  as  accurately  true ,  and  which  involved  the  admission  that  de- 
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cpptiun  had  been  intended  m  aoine  port  of  the  trau»itctiou ;  us  be 
denied  haying  g-ivea  a  power  to  Glamorgan  to  conclude  the  Ireatj, 
while  he  admitted  that  having  sunt  over  the  earl  for  the  purpose  of 
Raising  forces,  he  thought  it  necessan  to  fortify  him  with  such  authority 
ns. might  obtain  him  credit  among  the  Irish.  He  wrote  an  apoiogj  to 
the  marquesB  of  Ormonde,  assuring  him  that  "  he  never  intended  Gla- 
morgan should  treat  of  any  thing  without  his  approbation,  much  ie*« 
his  knowledge,"  a  letter  which,  it  should  be  observed,  exonerates  the 
marquess  from  all  privity  to  such  a  transaction.  The  earl  of  Gla- 
morgan was  accused  of  high  treason,  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  ex- 
ceeding his  orders,  and  a  scene  of  shuffling  followed  which  is  not  worth 
detailing  here,  but  which  shows  the  nature  of  the  whole  proceeding 
to  be  precisely  that  which  we  have  described  it,  a  scene  of  unworthy 
collusion  from  beginning  to  end.  The  earl  of  Glamorgan  made  eucn 
declarations  as  were  adapted  to  save  the  credit  of  thfe  king,  who  con- 
soled his  imprisonment  with  private  letters  of  friendly  approbation,  and 
stood  between  him  and  all  consequences;  the  marquess  though  offended 
by  the  whole  conduct  of  both  parties,  yet  when  the  mischief  was 
done  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  pernicious  consequences,  by  favour- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  king  to  secure  his  weak  minister  from  fijrthcr 
exposure. 

The  parliamentary  party  from  this  began  to  gain  ground  in  both 
countries.  The  confederates  became  divided,  and  the  army  hitherto 
in  the  main  obedient  to  the  king's  officers,  began  to  be  tampered  with  by 
parliameDtary  t^nts  and  to  be  divided  into  factions.  The  solemn 
league  and  covenant  was  taken  by  Monroe  and  his  troops,  as  well  as 
by  several  bodies  of  the  English  forces  in  Ulster.  And  Monroe  began 
to  moke  more  determined  and  earnest  efforts  to  possess  himself  of  the 
principal  garrisoDS  of  Ulster.  A  long  and  intermitting  negotiation 
of  which  the  details  are  monotonous  and  of  no  historical  importance, 
continued  to  be  carried  on  between  the  king  and  the  Irish  confederates. 
As  the  difflculties  of  the  royal  cause  increased,  the  confederates  raised 
their  demands,  and  the  king  showed  signs  of  a  disposition  to  give  way, 
but  was  mainly  impeded  by  the  firmness  of  the  marquess,  who  although 
he  had  freely  sacrificed  his  fortune  and  &ced  all  dangers  and  labours 
in  the  royal  cause,  never  once  made  the  slightest  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple. Under  these  painful  conditions  he  struggled  on  during  a  dis- 
tressing and  laborious  period  of  three  years,  without  means,  or  any 
steady  or  efficient  aid  from  others,  pressed  by  a  hundred  daily  necessities 
and  cruel  embarrassments,  leolous  to  save  the  king,  rescue  his  own 
property,  and  restore  peace,  but  resolute  in  rejecting  the  compromise 
which  these  interests  appeared  to  demand:*  and  displaying  with  a 
striking  reality  not  often  met  in  the  page  of  histoiy,  the  example  of 
a  great  and  good  man  struggling  with  adversity. 

In  this  desperate  condition  of  the  protestant  party,  the  nuncio  Rinun- 
cinijWhD  had  confined  those  members  of  the  confederate  assembly  who 
had  consented  to  the  peace,  called  an  assembly  in  Kilkenny  of  persons 
more  favourable  to  his  own  views,  —  and  while  Owen  O'Neileheld  the 
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greater  part  of  Leiiwter  with  aa  armj  of  8000  men,  introduced  the 
question  of  the  propoBsd  peace,  together  with  the  condition!  on  which 
it  miKht  be  concluded.  The  greater  part  of  the  members  were  nom< 
inated  bv  the  clergj',  and  were  completely  at  their  diiposal.  Soon 
after  they  met,  a  paper  was  presented  from  a  synod  of  the  clergy  at  the 
iMjnc  time  convened  by  Kinuncini,  containing  the  outline  of  their  pro- 
ject for  the  aettlement  of  the  country.  They  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  papal  church  through  every  part  of  the  country,  with  the 
entire  and  aMolnte  possession  of  all  churches,  benefices,  and  ecclesias- 
tical offices  and  dignities;  the  repeal  of  every  statute  by  which  any 
ecclesiastical  right  was  vested  in  the  crovm,  Scc^  &c^  aniounting  to  the 
full  and  entire  jurisdiction  of  all  ecclesiastical  concerns  io  Ireland.  The 
DUDcio  proposed  in  addition,  that  the  monssteries  should  be  restored 
their  lends,  a  proposu!  which  the  aHSembly  rejected,  as  most  of  the 
members  were  themselves  largely  possessed  of  such  lands.  With  a  few 
slight  modifications  these  proposals  were  paased  into  a  vote  by  the 
clergy.  The  commissioners  who  had  assented  to  the  late  peace,  were 
severely  handled,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  them;  this  question  prolonged  the  debate,  hut  the  peace  was  Itself 
condemned  and  rejected  by  au  overwhelming  majority.* 

These  incidents  are  here  selected  from  the  events  of  two  years,  in 
which  amongst  the  confusion  of  numerous  parties  and  the  absence  of  all 
preponderating  control,  uo  progress  of  historical  interest  can  be  traced, 
further  than  the  desolating  effect  consequent  upon  a  stAte  of  disorganisa- 
tion so  long  protracted.  Their  preseut  importance  to  the  subject  of  this 
uarration  is  however  not  inconsiderable.  The  treaty  of  the  marquess 
of  Ormonde  by  which  he  delivered  up  the  country  to  the  parliament, 
has  been  noticed  by  a  writer  of  opposite  politics,  as  affording  proof  of 
the  insincerity  of  his  loyalty  and  the  selfiahoess  of  the  entire  of  hts 
policy.  The  charge  is  indeed  too  absurd  to  be  formally  combated. 
If  ever  an  instance  could  be  found  of  the  entire  abandonment  of  all 
self-interest,  it  would  he  the  marquess;  but  in  this  special  cose,  the 
accusation  has  altogether  proceeded  from  the  singular  oversight  of  not 
considering  the  whole  principles  of  the  conduct  of  the  marquess,  but 
in  their  place  imputing  to  him  the  views  of  the  writer  himself,  who 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  papal 
ascendancy  in  Ireluid  must  have  been  as  indifiTerent  to  the  leader  of 
the  protestant  party  in  Ireland  as  it  appeared  to  the  historian,  who 
was  either  a  Roman  catholic  himself,  or  as  is  more  probable,  indifferent 
to  all  creeds.  Much  historical  injustice  would  be  avoided  by  the 
adoption  of  an  obvious  but  constantly  neglected  rnle ;  that  of  weighing 
the  ntotives  of  eminent  public  men  according  to  the  principles  of  their 
own  party  and  profession.  So  long  as  the  act  is  consistent  with  the 
uniform  and  professed  principle,  it  is  unfair,  and  a  fallacy  to  ascribe 
other  motives  different  from  those  professed;  these  may,  it  is  granted, 
be  in  themielvei  unjustifiable,  but  ^s  is  not  the  question  here.  The 
marquess  had  indeed  no  choice,  aud  acted  from  an  absolute  necessity) 
but  waiving  this  consideration  it  would  be  sufficient  to  reply  to  the  dis~ 

*  Theta  particulars  are  slated  in  great  detail  by  Carte  upon  the  autharilj  of  tbe 
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ingeQuoiu  tDsiouationt  of  the  historUns  of  th«  popular  party,  that  he 
acted  in  precise  atid  rigid  conformity  with  the  conduct  of  hia  entire 
political  life.  Loyal  to  the  king,  he  was  more  loyal  to  the  protea- 
tant  party  in  Ireland,  and  when  their  afiiun  became  desperate  by 
the  want  of  all  protection,  and  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the  nuncio'fl 
party;  when  the  peace  was  rejected  and  a  war  of  exterminaUon  de- 
clared, on  the  very  principle  of  exacting  the  entire  demolition  of  all 
the  stays  and  defences  of  his  own  church ;  the  marquess  knew  his 
duty,  and  chose  hia  part.  The  one  latl  hope  for  Ireland,  (accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  marquess,)  lay  in  the  timely  interposition  of 
r.he  parliament  of  England.  It  did  not  require  all  the  sagacity  of  the 
marquess  to  perceire  that  any  other  earthly  prospect  for  his  party 
of  deliverance  from  entire  and  rapid  ruin  was  but  nominal.  The 
king  could  do  nothing  to  save  himself — the  protestSQt  power  in  Ire- 
land had  dilapidated  in  a  wasting  war  of  sii  long  years ;  and  all  who 
were  not  engaged  in  the  businessof  murder  and  plunder  were  the  helpless 
rictims  of  the  folly,  cupidity  and  fanaticism  of  those  who  were.  The 
nuncio  and  his  party  possessed  the  kingdom,  they  not  only  rejected  the 
peace  but  made  a  most  unwarrantahle  use  of  a  treaty  to  attempt  the 
seizure  of  die  marquess  himself,  and  were  actually  engaged  in  discus- 
sing the  terms  on  which  the  kingdom  was  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  pope.  Connected  with  this  consideration  is  a  very  strong 
ai^ument  stated  by  the  marquess  himself,  in  a  memorial 'presented 
shortly  a^r  to  the  king  at  Hampton  court;  in  this  document, of  which 
the  great  length  prevents  us  from  inserting  it  entire,  the  marquess 
lays  "a  third  reason  was,  upon  consideration  of  the  interest  of  your 
majesty's  crown;  wherein  it  appeared  in  some  clearness  to  us,  that  if 
the  places  we  held  for  your  majestie  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  they  would  revert  to  your  majestie,  when 
either  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  you  would  recover  your  rights  in  Eng- 
land; and  tliat  in  all  probability  without  expeuse  of  treasure  or  blood. 
But  if  they  were  given,  or  lost  to  the  confederates,  it  was  to  us  very 
evident,  that  they  would  never  be  recovered  to  us  by  treaty,  your 
majestie's  known  pious  resolution,  and  their  exorbitant  expectations 
in  point  of  religion  considered;  nor  by  conquest,  but  after  a  long  and 
changeable  war,  wherein,  bow  fur  they  might  be  assisted  by  any  foreign 
prince  that  would  believe  his  affairs  advanced  or  secured,  by  keeping 
yoiu"  majestie  busied  at  homo,  fell  likewise  into  consideration."  The 
marquess  cgnvened  the  protestant  party  and  proposed  to  them,  that  be 
should  act  in  conformity  with  the  directions  given  by  the  king,  in 
contemplation  of  such  an  occasion,  "that  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
marquess  to  keep  Dublin,  and  the  other  garrisons  under  the  same 
entire  obedience  to  his  majesty,  they  were  then  in,  it  would  be  accep- 
table to  his  majesty;  but  if  ^ere  were  or  should  be  a  necessity  of 
giving  them  up  to  any  other  power,  he  should  rather  put  them  into  tlic 
hands  of  the  English  than  of  the  Irish."*  Such  was  now  under  the 
circumstances  here  mentioned,  the  decision  of  the  marquess ;  it  was  ap- 
proved by  his  entire  party  and  received  the  full  sanction  of  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland,  called  together  soon  after.  Their  declaration  it 
indeed  too  express  and  solemn  to  be  omitted  here;  it  is  as  follon'S'. — 
•  BorlsM.     Cot. 
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"  We  ihe  lords  aud  commom  aaaembleil  in  parliameut  ia  our  whole 
bod;  do  present  ourselves  before  jour  lordship,  acknowledging;  with 
great  sense  and  feeling  your  lordship's  singular  goodness  to  us  the 
protestant  partv,  and  those  who  have  faithfullj  and  constanltj'  adhered 
unto  them,  who  have  been  preserved  to  this  day  (under  God)  b;  jour 
excellency's  providence  and  pious  care,  which  hath  not  been  done  with- 
out a  vast  expense  out  of  your  own  estate,  as  also  the  hazarding  of 
your  person  in  great  and  dangerous  difficulties.  And  when  your  lord- 
ship iound  yourself  (with  the  strength  remaining  with  you)  to  be  too 
weak  to  resist  an  insolent,  (and  upon  all  advantages)  a  perfidious  and 
bloody  enen^y,  rather  than  we  should  perish,  you  have  in  your  care 
transferred  us  to  their  hands  that  are  both  able  and  willing  to  pre- 
serve us;  and  that,  not  by  a  bare  casting  us  olT,  but  complying  so  far 
with  us,  that  you  have  oot  denied  our  desires  of  hostages,  and  amongst 
them  one  of  your  most  dear  sons.  All  which  being  such  a  free  earnest 
of  your  excellency's  love  to  our  religion,  nation,  and  both  our  houses, 
do  incite  us  here  to  come  unto  you,  with  hearts  filled  with  yuur  love, 
and  tongues  declaring  how  much  we  are  obliged  unto  your  excellency, 
professing  our  resolutions  are  with  all  real  service  (to  the  utmost  of 
our  power)  to  manifest  the  sincerity  of  this  our  acknowledgment  and 
niTectioiis  to  you;  and  to  perpetuate  to  posterity  the  memory  of  your 
exceilt-iicy's  merits,  and  our  thankfulness,  we  have  appointed  this  in- 
strument to  be  entered  In  both  houses,  and  uuder  the  handd  of  botli 
speakers  to  be  presented  to  your  lordship. 

Ri  Bolton,  Chanc. 
Maurice  Eustace,  Speaker." 

17*  die  Martii,  1646,  Intrant  per 
Vall  Savage,  Dtp.  CI.  Pari. 

Int.  17°  Martii,  1646,  per 

PhiLL  FoBNELEY,  Cl.D'tn.Com. 

The  answer  of  the  marqueas  to  this  address  is  remarkable  for  its 
dignified  simplicity,  and  will  be  read  by  every  unprejudiced  reader  aa 
the  just  exposition  of  his  sentimeuts. 

"My  Lords  and  (ientle  men,— -What  you  have  now  read  end  delivered 
hath  much  surprised  me,  and  contains  matter  of  higher  obligation  laid 
upon  me  by  you  than  thun  suddenly  to  be  answered;  yet  I  may  not 
suffer  you  to  depart  hence  without  sayiiig  somewhat  unto  you;  and 
first  I  assku'e  you,  that  this  acknowledgment  of  yours  is  unto  me  a 
jewel  of  very  great  value,  which  I  shall  lay  up  amongst  my  choicest 
treasures,  it  being  not  only  a  full  confutation  of  those  culumnies  tbul 
tiave  been  cast  upon  my  actions  during  the  time  that  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  serve  his  majesty  here,  but  likewise  an  antidote  against  the 
vimlency  and  poison  of  those  tongues  and  pens,  that  I  am  well  assured, 
will  busily  set  on  work  to  traduce  and  blast  the  iiitegrity  of  my  present 
proceedings  for  your  preservation.  And  now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen, 
since  this  may  perhaps  be  the  last  time  that  1  shall  have  the  honour 
to  speak  to  you  from  this  place;  and  since,  that  next  to  the  words  ol 
a  dying  man  (those  of  one  ready  to  banish  himself  from  his  country 
fur  the  good  of  it)  challenge  credit,  give  me  leuvc  before  God  and 
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you,  liere  U>  protest,  that  in  all  the  time  1  have  had  the  honour  t« 
serve  the  king  niy  master,  I  never  received  anj  comroanda  from  him 
but  Bucli  us  speak  him  a  wise,  pious,  protestani  prince ;  lealoug  of  the 
religion  he  proresseth,  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  industrious  to 
promote  and  settle  peace  and  tranquillity  in  all  his  kingdoms;  and  I 
shall  beseech  vou  tu  look  no  otherwise  u^xiu  me,  than  upon  a  ready  in- 
strument set  ori  tu  work  by  the  king's  wisdom  iind  goodness  for  jonr 
preservation  j  wherein  if  1  have  diechai^d  myself  to  his  approbation 
and  yours,  it  will  be  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  comfort  1  shall  take 
with  DIG,  wherever  it  shall  please  God  to  direct  my  steps;  and  now 
that  I  may  dismiss  you,  I  beseech  God  long,  long  to  preserve  nij 
gracious  master,  and  to  restore  peace  and  rest  to  this  afflicted  church 
nnd  kingdom." 

The  inhabitants  of  Dublin  were  lealous  for  the  coucluaion  of  a 
treaty  which  was  to  place  thein  under  competent  protection,  and 
hitd,  upon  the  first  arrival  of  the  commissioners  in  the  former  year, 
considrrubly  embarrns^ed  the  marijuess  by  their  urgency.  They  were 
on  this  second  treaty  no  less  decided  in  the  expression  of  their  wishes. 
The  marquess  wrote  therefore  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (Feb.  6th, 
IG-lTi)  to  the  parliamentary  coiiimissium'rs,  offering  to  deliver  up  his 
command  ttnd  garrisons  to  such  persons  as  the  parliament  should  ap- 
point to  receive  them,  upon  the  conditions  which  they  had  lately 
offered."  The  negotiation  seems  to  have  in  some  degree  influenced 
the  confedci'utes  at  Kilkenny,  who,  to  prevent  it  from  being  concluded, 
held  out  offers  of  an  accommodation,  but  proposed  terms  utterly  incon- 
sistent  with  their  ever  being  entertained  by  the  marquess:  they  propuscti 
a  junction  of  force,  retaining  to  themselves  the  full  command  of  their 
own  armies,  independent  of  the  lord -lieutenant :  they  insisted  on  full 
possession  of  the  church  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  protestant 
quarters,  together  with  possession  of  the  towns  and  garrisons.  These 
conditions  were  not  however  put  into  writing,  and  were  rejected  at  once 
by  the  marquess.  Soon  after  they  made  a  second  proposal,  founded 
on  the  same  basis,  offering  to  assist  the  marquess  against  the  parlia- 
ment, but  adding,  that  they  should  insist  on  the  propositions  lately  voted 
in  the  assembly :  this  letter  was  only  signed  by  four  bishops,  and  lour 
other  members  of  the  nuncio's  party.  The  treaty  with  the  parliament 
1VBS,  with  some  delays  and  difficulties  unnecessary  to  mention,  carried 
to  its  conclusion. 

Having  discharged  his  duty  to  Ireland,  by  a  treaty  of  which  the 
principal  condition  was,  that  the  protestants  were  to  be  protected  in 
their  estates  and  persons,  as  well  as  all  recusants  who  had  not  assisted 
the  rebels:  the  next  considerntion  was  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the 
king:  with  this  view  the  marquess  added  some  further  conditions)  by 
which  he  was  to  be  empowered  to  take  with  him  such  leaders  as  should 
be  willing  to  follow  his  fortunes,  with  5000  foot  and  600  horse.  This 
was  agreed  to  by  the  commissioners,  and  also  by  the  lords,  but  after- 
wards rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  commons.  On  this  condition  the  mar- 
iiueu  had  offered  to  relinquish  £10,000  of  the  sum  laid  out  by  bint 
lor  the  garrisons,  and  for  which  he  had  demanded  a  partial  reimSui'se- 
meiit.     This  latter  demand  of  the  marquess  has  also  been  seised  a*  ■ 
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)uatt«r  of  acsiidaJ  hj  the  party  historians;  and  of  al\  the  bue  and  un- 
conscionable  sacriliccB  of  truth  and  commoa  aenee  for  the  purpose  of 
historicai  miarepreaentatioa  we  can  recollect,  it  )b  the  most  impudent- 
It  was  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  coiiclusloa  of  the  treaty  with  the 
parliamentary  coirnnissionerB,  that  the  marquess,  who  had  spent  every 
penny  he  could  obtain  in  tbe  maintenajice  of  the  garrison,  was  com- 
pelled to  borrow  so  small  a  sum  us  sixty  pounds  to  relieve  the 
garrison  at  Wicklow.  When  he  had  first  proposed  to  treat  with  the 
parliament,  at  the  time  when  O'Neile  and  Preston  had  marched  to 
Lucau  on  their  way  to  Dublin,  with  14,000  men,  he  borrowed  large 
sums,  with  a  promise  of  payment  before  he  should  tjuit  the  govern- 
ment: this  engagement  was  public,  the  accounts  were  audited  hj  Sir 
James  Ware,  they  were  also  examined  by  public  commissioners,  who 
certified  that  the  sums  disbursed  amounted  to  £13,877  13s.  4d.  The 
same  council  represented  to  the  marquess,  that  he  was  entitled  to  de- 
mand the  much  larger  sums  which  he  Lad  previously  spent  on  the  war. 
together  with  the  pay  and  salary  due  to  his  appointments,  of  which  he 
bad  never  received  any  thing;  and  some  compensation  for  the  larg« 
arrears  of  rent  due  on  his  estate,  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
The  marquess  however  disclaimed  ail  merely  personal  considerations, 
and  only  insisted  on  the  sums  necessary  for  the  liquidation  of  the  pub- 
lic debt. 

The  manjuess  was  deceived  by  the  promises  of  parliament ;  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  marchioness  in  Dublin,  to  receive  and  pay 
a  sum  of  £3000,  which  was  to  have  been  paid  on  the  spot,  and  for  which 
bis  creditors  were  most  clamorous.  The  commissioners  put  him  off  with 
uoaccepted  bills,  telling  him  that  he  should  not  be  the  sufferer  by  theii 
not  being  accepted,  and  asking  him  to  trust  to  the  faith  and  honour 
of  parliament.  But  a  considerable  sum  of  this  money  was  never  paid. 
The  whole  treaty  was  marked  by  the  hard  overreaching  and  peremptory 
temper  of  the  porliamentaxy  party,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  on  the 
28th  September,  1S47,  when  the  marquess  embarked  on  board  of  a 
frigate,  commanded  by  captain  Matthew  Wood,  and  landed  in  Bristol 
a  few  days  after. 

From  this  be  went  to  the  king,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  at  Hampton 
court,  and  in  a  strong  and  clear  memorial  stated  the  entire  history  of 
the  previous  events  which  had  decided  his  own  conduct:  a  statement 
yet  affording  the  most  authentic  history  of  the  facta  to  which  it  refers, 
and  confirmed  by  all  authoritative  statements  of  the  opposite  party 
which  were  given  by  contemporary  writfrs.  After  remaining  for 
some  months  in  England,  the  activity  of  the  marquess  in  his  contmued 
efforts  to  repair  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  king,  and  to  reorganize  his 
broken  and  sc  ttered  party,  made  him  the  subject  of  considerable  sus- 
picion and  watchfulness  to  the  parliament  leaders.  His  creditors  were 
also  beginning  to  be  more  urgent,  and,  it  was  evident  that  this  circum- 
stance could  be  used  by  his  political  enemies  to  put  him  into  confine- 
ment in  the  most  ready  and  unquestionable  way.  He  soon  received 
information  that  a  warrant  had  been  sent  out  for  his  arrest :  on 
receiving  this  intelligeiicf  he  crossed  the  country  to  Hastings,  and 
sailed  for  France.  Having  landed  at  Dieppe,  he  proceeded  to  Porii, 
and  there    he   waited    upon   queen    lleinietta.      .Imong  other  slight 
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occunences  at  this  time,  it  is  laenlioned  that  wliea  he  visited  th« 
couateas  of  Glamorgan,  to  whom  he  had  forraerlj  been  a  suitor  before 
his  mari'iage  with  his  cousin,  she  resenting  his  supposed  interference 
to  prevent  the  tarl  of  Glamorgan  from  being  made  governor  of  Ire- 
laud,  met  him  with  an  air  of  offended  dig^iitj',  and  when,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  the  iiurquess  approached  to  kias  her  cheek, 
she  turned  haughtily  away,  on  which  he  mode  a  respectful  bow  and 
said  calmly — "  really  madam,  this  would  have  troubled  me  eighteen 
jears  ag-i." 

The  more  moderate  of  the  confederates  were  alarmed  by  the  depar- 
ture of  the  marquess  from  Ireland:  they  now  for  the  first  time  began 
lo  see  tiie  tremendous  oversight  they  had  committed  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  royal  party,  and  in  their  perBdious  and  blind  hostility  to  his 
lieutenant.  Among  the  various  motives  by  which  they  had  been  actu- 
ated, ambition,  party  feeling,  and  religious  zeal,  tlioy  bad  omitted  to 
perceive  that  their  interests  were  inextricably  bound  up  in  those  of 
the  king ;  that  there  was  nothing  between  them  and  the  irresistible 
power  and  the  relentless  will  of  the  English  parliament  but  the  resis- 
tance which  it  had  experienced  or  had  reason  to  apprehend  from  the 
loyalists.  These  being  subdued,  and  the  parliamentary  authority  settled 
into  some  form  of  civil  organization,  it  was  lo  be  apprehended  upon 
no  distant  or  difficult  grounds,  that  a  well-appointed  and  overpowering 
force  would  be  directed  to  crush  together  the  wretch^  hordes  of 
marauders, — by  the  courtesy  of  history  alone  called  armies, — 
which  infested  the  country,  and  cowed  each  other.  The  first  report 
of  the  treaty  of  the  marquess  communicated  an  electric  sense  of  this 
to  the  better  portion  of  the  confederates,  and  many  were  the  efforts 
made  to  detain  him  when  it  was  too  late.  Sir  R.  Talbot,  Beling,  and 
Preston,  erideavourcd  by  an  application  through  lord  Digby,  to  pre- 
vtul  upon  him  to  remain  a  little  longer,  but  the  time  was  tlien  past. 
The  mere  report  of  the  parliamentary  troops  being  admitted  into 
Dublin  was  enough  to  disperse  the  congregated  baimerii  of  Preston 
aud  O'Neile  at  Lucan. 

On  the  departure  of  the  marquess  the  condition  of  anarchy  to  which 
the  country  was  reduced  continued  to  increase.  The  pai'Liamentary 
leaders  had  not  yet  matured  their  plans  at  home,  and  had  no  leisure  to 
turn  their  attention  upon  the  affairs  of  Ireland:  it  seemed  enough  to 
occupy  the  government,  and  preserve  matters  from  taking  any  turn 
hostile  to  their  interests.  The  small  means  which  they  applied  for 
tills  purpose  were  sufficient;  without  allaying  the  desperate  confusion 
of  the  country,  they  infused  additional  division,  and  by  various  successes 
weakened  t)ie  authority  of  some,  and  gained  the  alliance  of  others. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  go  into 
Huy  detail  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  the  short  interval  of  this 
first  absence  of  the  marquess:  the  main  particulars  belong  to  other 
memoirs  in  which  they  have  already  met  sufficient  uotlce.  Jones  held 
Dublin  for  the  parliament:  his  coarse  and  stern  manners  offended  the 
citizens,  who  compared  his  i-eserve  with  the  accessible  and  universal 
courtesy  of  the  marquess,  of  whom  It  was  commonly  remarked,  that 
it  was  more  easy  for  the  humblest  citizen  to  reach  him  in  his  closet, 
thuu  to  approach  Jones  in  the  public  street.     O'Neile  terrified  all 
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parties  in  turn,  and  was  reaJj  tu  uoi 
The  earl  of  Inchiquin,  oalj  leaJoi 


1  the  obvious 


«  his  aniu  with  the  highest  bidder. 
<  fat  the  reitoration  of  peace,  at 
first  adopted  the  obvious  Mid  probable  means  for  this  end  by  joining 
the  parliamentary  part^ ;  and  in  this,  the  motives  by  which  he  was 
actuated  were  identical  with  those  of  the  marquess  of  Ormonde,  who 
would  not  lower  himself  so  fur  as  to  join  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
king;  Preston  was  for  peace,  and  considered  the  intervention  of  the 
marquess  as  the  only  expedient  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Koman 
catholic  uobility  and  gentry. 

Among  these  parties,  all  moving  independently  of  each  other,  and 
monthlj  changing  their  purposes  and  parties,  a  few  more  influential 
changes  may  be  enumerated.  Lord  Inchiquin,  disappointed  by  the 
slackness  of  the  parliament  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  specialty  irri- 
tated by  their  breach  of  engagements  with  himself,  and  perhaps,  (in 
ronimon  with  many)  mistaking  the  increasing  weakness  of  the  confed- 
eracy  for  the  revival  of  the  king's  party,  deserted  them  and  returned 
to  this  party:  while  Owen  O'Neile  joined  the  parliamentary  governor, 
and  Monroe,  still  trying  to  preserve  an  iiidependent  posture,  and  leav- 
ing his  intentions  doubtful,  was  seized,  and  sent  prisoner  to  London. 

The  desire  for  peace  was  at  the  same  time  universal  to  all  who  enter- 
tiuned  no  special  expectation  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  war. 
The  confederates,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  nuncio,  were  anxious  to  renew  a  treaty  which  all  viewed 
es  dependent  upon  the  return  of  the  marquess.  His  return  was  eagerly 
pressed  by  the  earl  of  Inchiquin,  who  still  continued  to  preserve  bis 
own  force  uubroketi,  and  had,  by  the  exertion  of  great  address  and 
courage,  brought  over  his  officers  to  the  adoption  of  the  same  party 
with  himself.  A  council,  favourable  to  the  same  views,  was  held  in 
Kilkenny,  but  menaced  with  a  siege  by  O'Neile.  O'Neile  was  com- 
pellcd  to  retire  by  the  combined  forces  of  Inchiquin  and  Preston,  of 
whom  the  first  in  vain  tried  to  force  him  to  a  battle.  An  assembly 
was  convened  and  rt'ceivcd  with  satisfaction  the  intelligence  conveyed 
by  Muskerry  and  Browne,  that  the  marquess  uf  Ormonde  would  soon 
tbllow  them  from  France.  The  same  assembly  declared  O'Neile  a 
U'aitor,  and  renewed  their  appeal  to  Rome  against  the  excommunica- 

The  language  of  this  paper  strongly  shows  the  unpopularity  of  the 
ntuicio,  as  it  declares,  "  the  manifold  oppressions,  transcendent  crimes, 
and  capital  offences,  which  lie  had  continually  been  for  three  years 
past,  acting  within  the  kingdom  to  the  unspeakable  detriment  of  their 
religion,  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  and  the  dishonour  of  the  see  of  Itome," 
Sic.' 

The  marquess  liaving  been  strongly  urged  by  the  confederate  leaders, 
and  also  by  the  king,  queen,  and  prince,  once  more  to  hazard  himself 
for  the  only  chance  which  then  remained  for  the  king's  life  and  restora- 
tion; began  by  a  vain  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  French  court  such 
means  as  he  was  informed  by  Inchiquin  would  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  his  troops  in  motion ;  hut  after  great  exertions,  he 
could  only  bring  together  a  sum  equal  to  about  £6000.     He  obtained 
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a  power  from  tb«  queen  and  prince  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  a  letter 
from  the  king,  declaring  himself  a  prisoner,  and  desiring  the  ntarqucBB 
to  disregard  any  public  commands  from  himself,  until  he  should  lei 
him  know  that  he  waa  free  from  restraint. 

Before  the  marquess  set  out  on  a  journey  so  fraught  with  troubles 
and  dangers,  be  turned  uut  of  bis  Why  to  Caen  to  visit  the  marchioness 
who  was  then  settled  there  with  his  children.  Taking  leave  of  these, 
be  pursued  his  way  to  Havre,  from  whence  be  was  to  embark;  but  on 
the  way  his  life  was  exposed  to  great  and  imminent  dnnger.  Having 
reached  the  ferry  opposite  Havre,  he  agreed  For  his  passage  with  the 
master  of  a  small  half-decker,  laden  with  cyder.  It  was  dark  when 
with  his  servaut  he  embarked,  and  they  bad  made  but  little  way  when 
the  wind  became  rough  and  adverse,  and  they  were  in  consequence  all 
night  on  the  water.  Towards  morning,  the  captain  applied  to  the 
marquess  to  learn  the  hour;— his  watch  was  fast,  or  his  impatience  at 
the  delay,  caused  him  to  t«ll  the  captain  an  hour  too  late:  the  captain 
thus  misled,  missed  his  reckoning,  and  ran  upon  the  flats;  the  vessel 
was  split,  and  tlie  marquess  with  some  difficulty  escaped  in  the  cock- 
boat. He  was  compelled  to  delay  at  Havre  for  a  long  time  to  await 
bis  despatches  from  St  Germaiiis,  which  put  him  to  a  ruinous  expense, 
and  this  was  aggrnvated  by  another  incident.  The  prince  of  Orange 
bad  sent  a  forty-six  gun  vessel  to  convey  him  to  Ireland,  but  the  cap- 
tain refused  to  take  on  board  the  cannon  and  other  military  stores 
which  he  had  purchased  to  a  large  amount,  so  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  hiring  another  vessel  for  his  stores  and  train  of  attendants. 
When  he  landed  in  Cork  he  had  only  thirty  pistoles  remaining  of  the 
sum  he  had  received  in  France. 

The  marquess  landed  at  Cork,  29th  September  1648,  and  on  the  6th 
October  published  a  declaration  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  extract  a 
few  lines  as  it  both  attests  the  consistency  of  the  marquess,  and  accounts 
for  the  dislike  of  a  section  of  the  confederacy  whose  hesitation  to  treat 
with  the  marquess  bos  been  attribut«d  by  adverse  writers  to  reasons 
less  creditable  to  this  nobleman.  In  his  declaration  the  marquess 
mentions,  that  "  he  deems  it  his  duty  to  use  his  endeavours  to  recover 
his  majesty's  rights,  and  observes  that  the  protestant  army  in  Munster, 
having  mjnifested  their  integrity  to  the  king's  person  and  rights,  and 
disclaimed  all  obedience  to  the  enemies  of  both,  was  esteemed  by  the 
king  as  an  eminent  and  seasonable  expression  of  their  loyalty.  In  tes- 
timony of  such  his  sentiment.1,  his  majesty  had  commanded  him  to 
repair  to  that  province  to  discharge  the  duty  of  his  place:  that  he  had 
resolved  publicly  to  evince  not  only  his  approbation  of  that  army's 
proceedings,  but  bis  own  resolution  in  the  same  particulars :  that  De 
would  employ  his  utmost  endeavours  for  settling  the  protestant  reli- 
gion— for  defending  the  king  in  his  prerogative — -for  maintaining  the 
-  privileges  and  freedom  of  parliament— and  the  liberty  of  his  subjects. 
lie  declares  he  will,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  oppose  all  rebels  who 
khall  refuse  obedience  to  his  majesty,  on  the  terms  he  shall  require  it, 
and  endeavour  the  suppression  of  the  independents.  That  to  prevent 
all  distrust  from  former  differences,  he  declares  himself  fully  autho- 
rized to  assure  them  that  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  any  such 
:iccouiii,  bur.  thut  all  who  eninured  in  the  cause  should  be  treated  with 
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equal  regard  aad  favour:  tb&t  the  past  should  be  forgot,  and  he  would 
use  his  utmost  diligeuce  to  provide  for  their  subBistence,  and  do  thero 
all  the  good  offices  iu  his  power,  requiring  no  other  return  than  their 
perseverance." 

The  events  of  the  treaty  which  followed  are  to  be  briefly  uoticed, 
as  though  concluded  b;  the  marquess  it  was  utterly  without  result. 
The  eccksiastical  party  earnestly  protested  tigainst  any  thing  being 
concluded  before  the  return  of  their  emissaries  from  Itome.  The 
other  party  went  with  r.eal  into  the  negotiation,  and  invited  the  mar- 
quess to  his  own  castle  of  Kilkenny,  in  order  that  the  proceedings 
miKht  be  conducted  with  less  interruption.  The  marquess  assented, 
and  was  received  with  every  public  deuionstratioii  of  respect  and  zeal. 
He  was  however  for  a  time  called  away  by  a  mutiny  in  the  ai'my  of 
the  earl  of  Inchiquin,  which  was  discontented  by  want  of  pay,  and  had 
besides  a  great  leaning  to  the  parliamentary  party.  The  mutiny  .was 
suppressed  with  considerable  exertion — the  soldiers  were  appeased — 
some  of  the  officers  were  imprisoned — others  casliiered — and  the  rest 
submitted.  Reports  arrived  that  a  fleet  from  the  prince  was  soon  to 
arrive  with  money  and  provisions,  uud  the  prince  himuelf  with  the 
duke  of  York,  immediately  to  follow ;  and  the  army  was  thus  encou- 
raged and  appeased.  The  marquess  returned  and  found  matters  still 
more  ripe  for  a  treaty,  which  the  condition  of  the  king  now  made  an 
affair  of  desperate  necessity.  While  the  marquess  was  endeavouring 
to  abate  the  violence  of  his  opponents,  and  to  bring  down  their  extra- 
vagant demands,  intelligence  arrived  which  had  the  effect  of  a  thunder- 
stroke upon  the  mind  of  every  party  in  that  negotiation.  A  copy  of 
the  remonstrance  of  the  English  army,  demanding  the  trial  of  the  king, 
was  sent  by  the  earl  of  Inchiquin  to  the  marquess.  At  this  dreadful 
intelligence  the  marquess  gave  up  all  consideration  of  every  object 
beyond  the  meeting  of  that  fearful  emergency,  (for  such  it  then  ap- 
peared) and  only  looked  to  saving  the  king  by  the  union  of  Ireland  in 
bis  favour,  at  any  price.  The  treat;  was  therefore  soon  concluded  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  Iloman  catholic  party,  on 
the  basis  of  the  articles  of  1646.  These  terms  were  indeed  far  from  such 
w  the  marquess  would  have  even  listened  to  a  few  months  before;  but 
he  now  acted  with  the  strong  hope  of  producing  a  salutury  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  king,  and  averting  the  ruin  which  seemed  to  menace  both 
kingdoms.  The  marquess  has  been  blamed  for  these  concessions;  but 
to  his  apprehension  it  was  a  choice  of  evils,  and  he  chose  the  less,  so 
far  as  human  reason  could  go;  for  we  have  no  right  to  assume  them  as 
interpositions  of  Providence. 

The  execution  of  king  Charles  in  the  beginning  of  1649,  gave  a 
shock  to  the  marquess,  which  as  he  afterwards  remarked,  made  all 
the  troubles  of  his  after  life  sit  lighter  upon  him.  The  account  was 
received  with  a  geuei'al  expression  of  sorrow  and  indignation.  The 
marquess  immediately  ordered  the  proclamation  of  Charles  II.,  and  its 
reception  was  so  generally  favourable,  that  the  nuncio,  concluding 
that  there  would  be  a  universal  submission  to  the  authority  of  the 
lord -lieutenant,  was  confirmed  in  the  resolution  which  he  bad  latterly 
formed,  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  wrote  his  parting  directions  to 
Owen  O'Neile  and  to  such  of  the  hierarchv  of  his  communiou  »»  still 
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iulhered  Ui  himaelf,  to  exert  iheir  moat  gtrenuous  efforts  to  keep 
up  the  war.  Owen  wtu  non  the  only  person  among  the  Irish  who 
held  out;  but  many  circumstances  bad  caused  a  falling  off  to  his  force, 
and  the  marquess  employed  Daniel  O'Neile  to  treat  with  him.  The 
commissioners  of  trust  al«o  sent  their  agents  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
the  terms  which  thej  offered  were  such  as  to  lead  O'Neile  to  suspect 
that  they  underrated  his  value,  and  be  resolved  to  let  them  see  their 
error,  and  entered  upon  a  treaty  with  the  independents. 

The  king  was  at  the  Hague,  when  the  account  reached  bim  of  hit 
father's  death  {  he  immediately  confirmed  the  appointment  of  the 
marquess.  The  marquess  was  involved  meanwhile,  in  many  added 
[lerplexities.  The  commissioners  of  trust,  who  held  pro  tempore  the 
jMwer  of  levying  assessments  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  were  more 
sedulous  til  fill  their  own  coffers,  than  to  eset^ule  their  trusts.  The 
marquess,  pressed  by  a  host  of  emergencies,  could  only  command  the 
ordinary  revenue,  which  was  insufficient  for  preparations  which  would 
be  necessary  for  taking  the  field  in  the  following  spring.  He  wrote 
to  the  king  strongly  urging  him  to  come  over,  as  his  presence  would 
unite  all  partieE,  and  supersede  all  authorities  which  at  present 
embarrassed  the  course  of  his  interests.  The  king  had  at  tlie  same 
time  received  invitations  from  Scotland.  The  Scottish  commissionera 
proposed  terms  which  could  not  be  accepted,  and  were  referred  to  his 
Hrrival  in  Ireland  for  an  answer;  the  States  entered  warmly  into  the 
wishes  of  the  Scots  and  pressed  bim  in  their  favour.  It  was  thought 
desirable  to  obstruct  his  journey  to  Ireland,  and  with  this  view  it  was 
suggested  that  the  States  would,  if  applied  to,  advance  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  purpose.  Charles  applied  by  a  memorial,  and  was  thus  diverted 
into  procrastination  of  his  journey,  till  the  time  when  it  might  be  of 
nvail  was  spent  in  awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  which  from  the 
beginning  was  but  a  snare.  At  last,  when  reduced  to  the  greatert 
embarrassment  for  want  of  the  ordinary  meaus  of  supporting  bis 
household,  Charles  left  Holland  iind  went  to  France. 

The  marquess  was  in  the  meantime  left  to  thii  ruinous  means  to  which 
he  was  ordinarily  conijielled  to  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and 
m^ntaining  a  force  which  at  best  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  demand 
of  tlie  time.  Uy  loans  where  he  could  borrow,  and  by  freely  involving 
himself  in  debts,  which  afterwards  became  tlie  burden  of  many  years, 
and  which  no  priviite  estate  could  wipe  away,  he  made  such  prepai- 
ations  as  he  could,  to  lay  siege  to  Dublin.  On  this  undertaking  the 
event  of  the  struggle  was  now  thought  to  depend ;  the  loyalists  in 
England  stood  in  suspense,  waiting  for  the  result  of  an  enterprise  which 
was  expected  to  be  the  signal  for  a  fresh  insurrection  in  England. 
The  difficulties  of  the  marquess  were  aggravated  by  the  general 
scarcity;  every  kind  of  provision  was  exhausted,  and  the  spring  was 
more  backward  than  usual.  So  late  as  May,  he  was  only  enabled  to 
l^oilect  2000  foot  and  200  horse;  these  he  sent  with  the  earl  of 
Castlehaveu  to  take  such  places  as  O'Neile  held  in  Leinster,  which 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  leave  in  the  occupation  of  an  enemy  in  the 
rear  of  bis  march  against  Dublin.  During  this  expedition  it  is 
stated  that  the  soldiers  were  sometimes  two  or  three  days  without  food, 
and  daily  on  the  point  of  breaking  uj);  this  the  martjuess  barely  sun 
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trived  to  prevent  bj  sending  off  small  sums  as  fa«t  as  he  could  borrow 
ihem.  Id  the  meanwhile  he  was  drawings  toother  such  troops  as  he 
could  at  Leighlin  bridge;  in  the  utmost  uneasiness  at  being  compelled 
to  let  paas  an  occaaioti  so  favourable  for  the  excuution  of  a  decisive 
blow:  Dublin,  at  that  moment  was  itself  reduced  to  a  state  of  great 
extremity,  and  would  have  offered  little  effectual  resistance,  could  he 
but  advance  before  Jones  should  be  fui-ther  reinforced  and  the  town 
Kupplied.  The  marquess  in  vain  represeuted  to  prince  Rupert  that 
there  was  at  the  time  "not  ten  days'  proviiions  of  bread  in  the  place, 
Ro  that  if  the  harbour  were  but  blocked  up,  the  forces  within  it  must  fall 
to  nothing  immediately."*  Jones  had  himself  been  neglected  hj  his 
m:isters,  who  were  yet  kept  in  a  state  of  internal  ferment  by  the 
pressure  throughout  £ngiaad  of  a  strong  re-action  of  popular  feeling, 
and  still  more  by  the  contest  for  pre-eminence  which  bad  arisen 
among  themselves.  The  importance  of  Ireland,  however,  appeared  so 
considerable,  that  it  could  oOt  under  any  circumstances  he  neglected; 
the  hopes  of  the  royal  party  had  turned  thither,  and  though  tlie  time 
had  not  arrived  for  a  decisive  blow,  it  was  yet  indispensable  to  occupy 
a  precautionary  position.  So  that  before  the  marquess  could  sit  down 
with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success  before  the  walls,  the  parliamentary 
oommaiider  was  enabled  to  bid  him  defiance,  and  to  look  without  appre- 
hension upon  his  approach  at  the  head  of  a  scanty,  discontented,  and 
divided  force;  which  he  had  by  the  first  of  June  contrived  to  raise  to 
6(100  foot  and  2000  horse.  To  enable  him  to  udvance  a  step  with 
these,  he  had  to  borrow  £800  and  to  take  up  a  supply  of  meal  on 
credit;  he  thus  advanced  and  took  Kildare,  Talbotstown  and  Castle 
Talbot,  but  at  this  latter  place,  he  was  again  checked  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  these  supplies,  and  compelled  to  remain  on  the  nest  of  the 
Liffey,  while  Jonea  drew  out  us  far  as  Johnstown  to  meet  him. 

Jones  had  been  relieved  with  needful  supplies  of  corn  and  money 
and  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell  dated  on  the  Cth  of  the  same  month, 
describes  himself  as  successfully  engaged  in  fomenting  differences 
between  Owen  O'Neile  and  the  marquess,  and  also  as  having  opened  an 
intercourse  with  Preston  for  the  same  purpose.  This  was,it  appears, 
facilitated  hy  some  discontent  of  Preston's  who  had  about  two  mouths 
previous,  received  from  the  marquess  a  refusal  to  his  applic.ition  to  be 
made  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  on  the  death  of  Sir  T.  Lucas, 
who  held  the  office.  The  marquess,  who  found  it  very  difficult  to 
satisfy  the  disorderly  ambition  of  those  who  had  joined  him  from  the 
confederate  party,  gave  this  post  to  lord  Toaffe,  who  had  merited  it 
by  continued  and  efficient  service- 
It  is  mentioned  rather  doubtfully,  but  on  grounds  probable  enough, 
that  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  marquess  was  tU  this  time 
suspected.  A  report  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  England,  that  several 
ruffians  were  hired  to  assassinate  him;  this  is  mentioned  directly  in  a 
letter  from  Sir  £.  Nicholas  to  the  marquess  himself.  And  a  passage 
from  one  of  the  letters  between  Jones  and  a  person  of  the  name  oi 
Hochfort,  who  seems  to  have  been  his  correspondent  in  the  quartei's 
of  the  marquess,  appears  to  hint  at  something  of  the  kind.     "  Notie,' 
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sajs  he,  "haTe  been  made  privy  to  our  proceedinge  but  geueral  Preston, 
Kis  Bon  colonel  Warren,  and  a  few  other  le&ding  men  bo  far  enibkrkej 
in  tlie  work,  as  a  syllable  tath  not  dropped  from  any  of  them.  This  I 
gather  by  Ormonde's  being  friendly  invited  hither  to  dinner  on 
Thursday  last,  though  he  would  not,  (lu  we  suppose  by  reason  of  the 
caution  thence  given  him,)  commit  his  person  to  us,  without  his  guards 
of  horse  and  foot;  by  which  advertisement  w«  missed  of  our  last 
opportunity." 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  about  Hth  June,  a  considerable 
reinforcement,  with  a  supply  of  money  amounting  to  £3000  collected 
by  lord  Taaffe,  enabled  the  marquesa  to  mareh  to  Dublin.  The 
garrison  in  that  city  however  had  became  stronger  than  his  army,  and 
was  in  excellent  condition,  so  that  he  could  not  with  prudence  risk  his 
strength  in  any  decided  operation,  and  was  barely  enabled  to  hold  his 
position  and  watch  for  the  turn  of  aff^rs,  whil'  through  bis  officers  he 
obtained  possession  of  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  other  priocijial  places. 
His  hopes  were,  indeed,  so  far  lowered,  that  instead  of  pressing  for  the 
arrival  of  the  king  as  heretofore,  he  now  advised  his  awaiting  the 
event  of  the  siege  of  Dublin,  which  (judging  from  the  general  tone  of 
his  letters,)  he  must  have  considered  as  nearly  desperate  at  the  time. 
The  events  of  this  interval  we  can  only  sum  with  the  utmost  brevity, 
and  have  already  in  various  memoirs  mentioned  the  principal  of  them. 
It  was  generally  known  that  Cromwell  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking 
for  Ireland,  an  event  of  which  the  marquess  was  far  from  appreciating 
the  whole  importance,  as  he  observed  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  that 
he  feared  his  money  more  than  his  troops;  little  considering  that  in 
truth  it  was  only  comparatively  speaking — that  any  force  then  on  the 
field  in  Ireland,  could  be  entitled  to  be  considered  as  an  army;  and 
that  any  sum  of  money,  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  country, 
conld  only  enable  him  to  bring  a  larger  mob  to  the  field. 

After  many  inoperative  movements,  chiefly  made  with  a  view  to 
form  a  blockade  of  the  city,  about  the  3d  of  July  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  complete  its  investment.  Lord  Dillon  of  Costilogb  was 
left  with  2000  men  aud  500  horse  on  the  north  of  the  city,  while  the 
marquess  crossed  the  T.iffey  and  enenmped  at  Itathmines:  while  this 
movement  was  in  progress,  a  squadron  arrived  from  England  in  the 
bay,  carrying  a  i-einfor cement  to  the  garrison  of  2000  men,  commanded 
by  colonel  Venahles,  with  a  large  supply  of  money,  and  all  necessaries. 
On  thiit,  the  marquess  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion to  draw  away  their  troops  and  retire  to  Drogheda,  and  the  other 
principal  places  in  the  possession  of  his  majesty's  officers,  The 
resolution  was  ill  received  by  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  it  was 
generally  affirmed  through  the  troops,  that  the  taking  of  Dublin 
would  be  a  matter  of  little  difficulty,  if  they  could  first  deprive  the 
garrison  of  the  small  plot  of  meadow,  which  was  the  sole  means  of 
support  for  their  horses;  and  this  it  was  thought  might  be  efiected  by 
seismg  possession  of  a  castle  in  the  vicinity  which  could  easily  be 
fortjiied  so  as  to  resist  any  attack  likely  to  be  made  upon  it  from  the 
town.  The  marquess  sent  Preston,  Puree!,  and  others  of  his  general 
officers,  to  inspect  the  place,  and  on  their  report  gave  orders  for  its 
fortification,  which  was  committed  to  major  general  Purcel  with  1500 
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uwD.  Tbis  part^  received  orders  to  move  at  nightfall  to  the  work,  and 
when  it  became  dark  enough  to  conceal  tjieir  operations,  thej  set  out 
on  their  way,  but  were  misled  by  their  guides,  who  were  sufaset^uently 
alleged  to  have  betrayed  them,*  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  spot  till  an 
hour  before  day.  The  marquess  sat  up  all  night  in  the  anticipation  of 
some  attempt  from  the  town,  and  engaged  himself  in  writing  hie 
despatches.  At  daybreak  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  the  castle 
of  Baggatrath,  which  he  did  not  think  so  strong  as  the  report  of  his 
officers  led  him  to  eipect,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  work  scarcely 
begun,  which  by  his  directions  was  to  have  been  completed  at  that 
hour;  he  also  perceived  several  strong  porUes  of  the  enemy  dratrn 
out  under  their  own  works,  obviously  turning  at  concealment.  It  then 
became  a  matter  of  consideration,  whether  he  should  disconUnue  the 
work,  but  he  decided  upon  advancing  to  support  the  working  parties. 
He  gave  orders  for  this,  at  the  same  tiihe  assuring  his  officers  that  an 
attack  from  the  town  might  be  expected,  as  he  thought  Jones  would 
incur  any  risk  to  prevent  their  possession  of  the  castle.  Having  given 
the  most  express  directions,  and  told  each  general  the  precise  position 
he  was  to  take,  the  marquess  having  been  up  all  the  night,  returned  to 
obtain  an  hour's  sleep  before  the  exertions  of  the  day.  He  had  not 
slept  an  hour,  when  he  was  started  from  his  sleep  by  the  discharge  of 
musquetry.  Arming  himself  quickly,  he  galloped  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  firing;  he  did  not  go  far  when  be  met  the  working  party, 
which  was  the  right  wing  of  his  army,  coming  towards  him  in  foul  dls' 
order,  Jones  bad  marched  out  upon  them,  and  they  were  soon  broken. 
Sir  W.  Vaughan  to  whom  the  marquess  had  given  the  command  in 
the  morning,  (in  his  displeasure  against  Purcell)  being  killed  fighting 
at  the  head  of  his  men.  A  considerable  number  of  them  scattered 
on  towards  their  homes  in  the  Wicklow  mountuns,  to  which  Carte 
observes  they  knew  the  way  "  too  well." 

The  centre  consisted  of  lord  Inchiquiu's  infantry,  commanded  by 
colonel  Gi&ard,  with  whose  assistance  the  marquess  drew  them  up  in 
good  order :  to  guard  their  flank  he  post«d  two  regiments  under  colonel 
O'Reilly  and  another  in  an  adjoining  field,  desiring  that  they  should 
not  stir  undl  his  return — he  had  not  gone  far  when  they  were  attacked, 
O'Reilly  slain  and  the  men  routed.  The  troops  of  Jones  had  come 
out  in  separate  parties,  and  been  led  on  rather  by  the  incidents  of  the 
attack  than  according  to  any  settled  plan.  Of  these  a  large  body  of ' 
horse  hod  got  round  into  the  rear  of  the  marquess's  centre,  and  were 
making  their  way  through  a  lane  by  the  flank  of  GifFord's  foot,  to 
join  a  strong  body  of  infantry  which  was  at  the  same  time  advancing 
m  front.  The  marquess  commanded  a  discharge  of  musquetry,  which 
threw  them  into  such  disorder,  that  their  disorganization  would  have 
been  complete  if  the  flanking  parties  had  kept  their  ground;  but  the 
English  horse  rallied  and  joined  their  party  in  front;  and  at  the  same 
time,  another  large  body  both  of  horse  and  foot,  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  same  direction,  appeared  on  the  same  fields,  and  drew  up 

■  Tha  fkel  whi  slUrwanli  confewd  in  1663— See  Curie.  II.  p.  ]»,  for  Die 
partienlan. 
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in  itie  rear  of  Gifford's  men.  The  Irish  became  so  much  disf^iuraged 
tliHt  it  was  impossible  to  lead  them  to  the  charge,  and  they  showed 
such  decided  signs  of  breaking  that  the  marquess  saw  his  last  resource 
was  in  the  conduct  of  the  left  wing;  leaping  a  ditch,  he  made  his 
way  with  much  difficulty,  and  found  them  also  wavering,  and  checked 
by  B.  strong  body  of  English,  so  that  he  could  not  move  them  (as  be 
had  designed)  to  the  relief  of  the  centre.  I'hey  were  in  a  state 
bordering  on  Sight,  and  the  marqueHs  saw  that  nothing  but  a  decided 
impulse  forward  could  prevent  this  result;  he  therefore  rushed  in 
among  their  ranks  and  with  most  of  the  officers,  made  every  posi- 
ble  exertion  to  rally  their  departed  courage  and  lead  them  to  the 
charge ;  but  they  were  past  recovery,  and  the  urgency  of  the  marquess 
only  terrified  them  the  more,  so  that  when  he,  in  order  to  give  the 
necessary  impulse,  galloped  forward  waving  his  nword  toward  the 
enemy, — as  if  by  common  consent,  thev  turned  about  and  commenced 
their  flight  without  any  pursuer.  The  marquess  turned,  and  gal- 
loping among  the  fugitives  contrived  to  stop  some  hundreds,  hut  it 
was  like  the  attempt  to  put  a  dead  man  on  his  feet,  they  only  followed 
the  marquess  till  they  obtained  a  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  turned  back 
in  a  tumult  of  terror.  The  marquess  did  not  give  up  till  after  repeated 
eflbrts  of  the  same  kind  and  with  similar  success,  convinced  him  of 
the  mortifying  truth,  that  his  army  had  no  substance,  and  that  the 
hope  of  the  day  was  gone.  He  then  sent  a  dispatch  to  lord  Dillon, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Liffey,  giving  notice  of  the  event,  and  order- 
ing the  forces  off  to  the  garrisons  of  Drogheda  and  Trini,  against  the 
chance  of  their  being  (as  he  expected)  soon  attacked  by  Jones.  The 
niarquess  was  struck  by  a  musket  shot,  but  saved  from  material 
injury  by  his  armour.  This  battle  presents  a  singular  accumulation  of 
mischances  and  errors,  so  that  on  a  superficial  view  it  seems  difficult 
to  conceive  the  presence  of  any  presiding  discretion,  in  the  disposition 
or  appreciation  of  the  means  of  resistance  or  offence.  The  army 
of  the  marquess  assailed  without  method  or  previous  design,  seems  to 
have  melted  off  like  a  mist  before  wandering  bodies  of  soldiers,  wh< 
seem  themselves  to  have  been  going  astray,  and  who  cannot  hii 
strictly  said  to  have  atfficked  thero.  The  whole  difficulty  is  greatJj 
diminished  by  looking  at  the  primary  fact,  that  the  marquess  had 
from  the  commencement  no  intention  to  hatard  a  battle,  and  from  a 
consciousnpBB  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  force  had  determined  to  abandon 
the  siege.  The  plan  which  he  had  actually  adopted,  was  within  the 
reach  of  an  easy  effort,  and  would  have  given  him  a  considerable  advan- 
t^e,  amounting  nearly  to  a  blockade  of  the  city.  When  this,  for  which 
he  adopted  the  ordinary  meaus,  was  frustrated  by  ihe  treachery  of  the 
guides,  (for  this  seems  proved,)  the  consequenres  followed;  and  he 
had  not  the  means  to  evade  tliem.  The  diecomliture  of  his  army  was 
not  to  be  attributed  to  any  defect  of  command  or  disposition ;  it  was 
wholly  panic,  and  the  absence  of  any  military  fitness  in  the  composition 
of  his  troops;  they  were  a  mere  mob;  like  all  mere  mobs,  eager  to  fight; 
and  wanting  the  requisite  discipline.  Still  more  eager  to  run  away. 

The  effect  of  this  disaster  at  Rathmines  caused  a  great  and  universal 
depression.  The  loss  of  the  ordnance  and  arms  was  a  fatal  stroke 
liiat  could  not  he  repaired.     "  Men,"  as  Carte  observes,  "  were  much 
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eui«r  to  be  supplied,  th«D  money  to  pay,  i 
The  cities  refused  to  lend  money,  and  the  am 
by  ^e  commiaaionerB  of  tmsl  not  having  bee 
held.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  a. 
agreement  with  O'Neile;  this  was  easy:  O'Neile  had  been  not  ojilj 
disappointed  by  the  parliamentary  officers  who  employed  him,  but  he 
wosEenaibly  mortified  by  the  contemptuous  rejectionof  the  English  com* 
mona  who  openly  censured  their  officers  for  having  recourse  to  ao  un- 
worthy an  ally.  Owen  was  bX  the  head  of  the  moat  efficient  body  of 
native  soldiers  in  the  country,  and  by  hia  aid  there  was  a  hope  of  still 
retrieving  the  fortune  of  the  war.  The  landing  of  Cromwell,  August 
16tli,  l()49,  pat  an  end  to  this  hope,  and  quickly  altered  the  character 
of  the  war;  he  brought  with  him  8,000  foot,  6,000  horse,  and  £200,000, 
with  considerable  stores  of  all  the  materials  and  implemeotl  of  war. 
The  report  of  his  arriv^  had  been  rendered  doubtful  by  long  delays: 
the  engrossing  interests  of  that  revolution,  which  euded  in  his  eleva- 
tion, and  the  unwillingness  of  men  to  serve  in  Ireland  where  they  had 
hitherto  been  allowed  to  starve,  had  protracted  the  existence  of  the 
miserable  conflict  of  parties  which  had  so  long  wasted  the  country  fay 
a  lingering  course  of  faction,  fanatic i am,  and  intrigue;  the  civil  atmo- 
aphere  was  now  to  be  cleared  by  a  thunder-storm,  such  aa  alone 
could  drive  down  and  dispel  the  unwholesome  vapours,  which  were 
inconsistont  with  the  natural  course  of  civil  existence,  and,  for  a  season, 
restore  this  country  to  that  uninterrupted  progress,  in  which  it  has 
never  been  allowed  to  advance  by  the  ordinary  law  of  national  growth. 
The  chief  events  which  immediately  followed  Cromwell's  arrival, 
are  already  noticed  in  this  lolume.*  We  shall  now  therefore  pursue  the 
subject  no  farther  than  as  it  immediately  concerns  the  marqtiess. 
Being  written  to  by  the  king  to  send  him  an  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  prudence  of  his  coming  to 
Ireland;  the  marquess  distinctly  stated  in  his  answer,  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  parliamentary  force,  and  the  utter  prostration  of  the 
Ling's:  but,  nevei-Lht)esB,  advised  his  coming,  as  a  last  resource  in  a 
desperate  case,  and  as  a  course  consistent  with  his  honour.  The  king 
had,  however,  in  the  interval  between  his  letter  to  the  marquess  and 
his  receiving  the  answer,  been  listening  to  the  proposals  of  the  Scots, 
and  had  come  to  a  change  of  purpose.  The  marquess,  deserted  by 
every  aid  on  which  he  had  placed  a  vain  reliance,  having  virtually  no 
party,  and  only  seconded  by  a  few  gallant  leaders,  of  whom  tbe  chief 
were  Inchiquin,  Castlehaven,  and  Clanricarde,  continued  for  some 
months  longer  to  strive  against  the  irresistible  current  of  a  new  and 
overwhelming  power.  He  journeyed  from  place  to  place,  tried  to  infiise 
courage  into  the  panic-stricken,  and  constancy  into  the  wavering;  he 
contrived  by  means  ruinous  to  himself,  to  raise  small  sums  of  money, 
which  he  distributed  with  a  free  hand  wherever  there  was  a  garrison 
or  a  fort  still  wiliiug  to  hold  out  for  the  king.  But  the  struggle  was 
vain ;  deserted  by  the  fears  of  the  many,  by  the  treachery  of  a  few,  and 
denounced  by  the  clei^y  of  the  Koman  church,  who  saw  the  triumph 
of  their  cause  in  the  downfal  of  the  party  with  which  they  hod  hither. 

•  Life  a(  Lord  BroghilL 
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to  contended ;  but  above  sll,  counteracted  by  the  weakoeu  of  the  king ; 
the  marqueea  began  to  perceive  the  utter  hopeleuoeu  of  the  contest. 
In  the  treaty  concluded  nt  Breda,  between  CharleB  and  the  Scottish 
commiBgioDerB,  he  gave  his  coiuent  to  the  bre&ch  of  that  peace  which 
the  marquesH  of  Ormonde  had  with  such  difficulty hrought  about;  and 
by  this  act  cut  the  last  thread  of  the  frail  tie  which  gave  the  marquess 
a  doubtful  party  in  the  island.  The  lung  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
injury  thus  committed,  and  in  his  letter  of  excuse,  in  which  he  pleads 
the  neceBBity  of  his  situation  to  the  marquess,  he  advises  him  to  t^e 
care  of  his  own  person,  as  the  last  service  of  importance  left  bim  to 
fulfil;  and  declares,  ''  I  shall  take  it  very  unkindly,  if  I  find  you  do  not 
withdraw  yourself  bo  timeou<ly,  as  to  preserve  your  safety  for  better 
times."  Thus  induced,  and  seeing  no  further  object  in  remaining,  the 
inarquess  addressed  himself  seriously  to  prepare  for  his  departure. 
His  last  effort  was  an  address  to  the  commissioners  of  trust,  in  which 
he  asserts,  that  his  majesty's  late  declaration  against  the  peace  had 
been  enforced,and  that  he  was  resolved  to  assert  its  validity,  provided 
the  "  bishops  would  revoke  all  their  acts  and  declaratioiui  against  his 
authority,  and  give  assurances  of  not  attempting  the  like  for  the  ftiture. 
2dly.  That  the  commissioners  of  trust  should  declare  the  bishops'  de- 
claration and  excommunication  to  be  an  unwarrantable  usurpation  upon 
Lia  majesty's  authority,  and  in  them  a  violation  of  the  peace;  and  if 
the  bishops  would  not  give,  or  obHerve  the  assurances  before  eipressed, 
that  they  should  endeavour  to  bring  the  offenders  to  condign  puniril- 
meot.  3dly.  That  the  like  declaration  should  be  made  by  all  magis- 
trates and  officers,  civil  and  military.  4thly.  That  the  lord -lieutenant 
should  reside  &eely  in  any  place  he  should  choose,  within  the  limits  not 
possessed  by  the  rebels;  and  5thly,should  he  suffered  to  put  gurrisons 
according  t^  the  articles  of  the  peace,  in  all  places  as  he  should  judge 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom;  wishing  at  last  that  some 
course  might  be  taken  for  his  support,  in  some  proportion  answerable 
to  his  place,  yet  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  nation,  he  being  de- 
prived of  all  his  own  fortunes,  upon  which  he  had  wholly  subsisted  evrr 
since  be  came  into  the  kingdom." 

To  the  first  and  main  proviso  of  this  letter,  the  bishops  replied, 
that  the  king,  by  bis  late  declaration,  had  cast  the  kingdom  from  his 
protection,  and  thereby  withdrawn  his  authority;  and  that  the  last  re- 
source they  had  lefl,  was  a  return  to  their  old  oath  of  association:  they 
also  declared,  that  they  would  not  t  evoke  tteir  excommunication  and 
declaration,  nor  give  the  pledges  demanded  bj  the  marquess. 

The  marquess  then  called  a  general  assembly  at  Lougbrea,  which 
met  on  the  15th  of  November,  1650.  To  this  assembly  he  communi- 
cated his  intention  to  leave  Ireland,  and  proposed  for  their  con- 
sideration the  question  as  to  tiie  best  means  for  the  preservation  of  th^ 
kingdom.  This  assMnbly  was  numerous,  and  composed  of  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who,  though  bereft  of  ail  their 
natural  influence,  were  themselves  true  to  the  loyal  cause;  the  same 
feeling  waa  also  preserved  by  a  considerable  section  of  the  cler^,  of 
whom  the  hostile  class  was  nierely  a  majority;  Knd  these  joined  the 
assembly  in  declaring  against  the  xcts  of  their  brethren.  A  desire  was 
expressed  by  the  assembly  that  the  marquess  should  formally  reply  to 
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the  declarations  made  bj  the  clergy;  but  he  refused  to  take  any  fur- 
ther notice  of  "  Buch  a  collection  of  notorioui  falsehoods  as  were  cou- 
tuned  in  that  declaration,"  which,  ai  hia  hiBtorian  observe!,  could  only 
impose  upon  the  ignorant  populace. 

During  the  sitting'  of  the  asseniblj  at  Ixiughrea,  the  resolution  of 
the  marquess  received  further  strength,  by  a  letter  written  from  Scot- 
laud,  by  the  king,  of  which  we  gire  an  extract :  "  The  haiards,"  says 
he  in  his  letter  of  that  date,  "  and  dangers,  besides  the  trouble,  I  hear 
you  do  expose  yourself  unto  on  all  occasions,  make  me  entreat  and 
command  you  to  have  a  care  of  your  person,  in  the  preservation  of 
which,  (I  would  have  you  believe)  I  am  so  much  concerned,  both  in  my 
iDterest  and  affection,  that  I  would  not  lose  you  for  all  I  can  get  in 
Ireland.  If  the  afiairs  there  be  in  such  a  condition,  as  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  quit  the  country  and  retire  into  France,  then  1  do  very 
vamestly  desire  and  entreat  you  to  repair  to  my  brother,  the  duke  of 
York,  to  advise  and  assist  him  with  your  counsels;  upon  which  I  have 
such  a  confidence  and  reliance,  that  1  have  wrote,  and  sent  instructions 
to  him,  to  be  advised  by  you  upon  all  occasions,  and  I  doubt  not  of  his 
cheerful  and  ready  compliance,  and  that  you  will  find  all  good  satisfac- 

The  bishops  also  sent  to  hasten  his  departure;  and,  through  their 
mesMngeri,  the  bishops  of  Dromore  and  Deau  Kelly,  desired  that  be 
should  commit  the  royal  authority  in  his  hands  to  certain  nominees 
of  their  own,  to  whom  they  would  give  their  assistance,  while  they  were 
resolved  to  resist  any  others.  These  were  Sir  N.  Plunket,  Terence 
MacLoghlan,  Philip  O'Keily,  Tirlogb  O'Boile,  the  marquess  of  Clan- 
ricarde,  and  Dermott  O'Shaughneuy.  In  this  proposal  it  was  perfectly 
imderstood,  that  the  nomioation  of  the  marquess  of  Clanricarde  was 
merely  specious,  and  under  the  assumption  that  he  would  refuse  to  act 
with  the  others;  it  wasalsoplainlyapparent  that  the  object  of  the  entire 
selection  was  to  obtain,  through  the  intervention  of  persons  wholly  at 
their  disposal,  the  entire  command  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  miserably 
will  men  fight  for  factious  motives,  in  the  Tery  front  of  approaching 

The  marquess  of  Ormonde  appointed  lord  Clanricarde  his  deputy. 
He  sailed  on  the  7th  December,  1650,  from  the  bay  of  Gelway,  but 
was  still  delayed  by  a  correspondence  with  the  assembly  at.Loughrea, 
on  the  appointment  of  lord  Clanricarde.  For  this  purpose  he  landed 
at  Glaneinagh  till  the  1 1th,  when  he  again  sailed.  The  vessel  which 
conveyed  him  was  a  frigate  of  28  guns,  sent  over  for  him  from  France 
by  the  duke  of  York.  He  carried  with  him  the  earl  of  Inchiquin, 
colonel  Wogan,  and  about  forty  other  officers.  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
they  met  with  a  privateer,  which  was  deterred  from  attacking  them  by 
the  martial  appearance  of  the  company.  The  passage  was  very  tem^ 
pestuous,  and  ^ter  three  weeks  tossing  they  entered  the  bay  of  Perose, 
in  £iu  Breiagrie.  Their  approach  excited  alarm  is  tbe  harbour,  and 
they  were  fired  at  by  the  ships  of  war,  but  sending  out  their  yawl,  they 
soon  made  themselves  known,  and  passed  on  peacefidly  to  the  land  so 
ansiously  desired.     A  vessel  contuning  some  of  the  servants  of  the 

•  Curt*. 
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marquess,  woe  lost;  !l  tiso  contaioed  propertj  belonging  xo  the  king, 
uid  it  is  thought  that  the  captain,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating 
thia>  turned  hack  to  England,  and  was  cast  awaj  near  ScUly. 

On  the  departure  of  the  marquess,  the  lord  Clanricarde  tooa  found 
the  difficulties  of  the  trust  which  he  had  undertaken.  The  rapid  and 
fanguinarj  progress  of  Cromwell  had  been  terminated  by  his  rcturu  to 
England  under  the  pressure  of  interests  more  anxious  than  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  though  the  worst  of  Ills  campaign  had  been  in 
some  important  respects  nearly  decisive,  yet  the  work  was  not  half 
effected.  The  winter  season  wks  unfavourable  to  the  warfare  of  the 
age,  and  this  more  especially  in  Ireland,  where  the  food  and  climate 
were  found  to  disagree  with  the  English  soldiers,  so  much  that  a  single 
campaign  frequently  disabled  them  for  service;  Ireton  was  therefore 
compelled  to  suspend  his  operations,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  Conniught 
and  Munster  remained  untouched ;  and  the  Irish,  though  in  no  degree 
formidable  in  the  field,  were  still  far  from  abandoning  the  hope  of 
successful  hostility.  There  were  in  fac*  two  violent  parties  to  be 
subdued — the  king's  party  now  headed  by  the  earl  of  Clanricarde, 
and  the  party  of  the  clergy,  who  not  willing  to  compromise  the  views 
on  which  they  bad  till  then  been  exclusively  intent,  were  yet  at  least 
so  far  convinced  of  the  real  position  in  which  they  stood,  that  they 
warmly  entertained  the  question  of  a  treaty  with  the  independent*. 
They  saw,  for  they  could  not  but  see,  that  th«  balance  of  chances  was 
turned  in  favour  of  the  parliament,  and  thought  it  wise  to  seise  the 
occasion  of  a  doubtful  pause,  to  make  the  best  terms  they  might  with 
the  stronger  side.  Ireton  had  the  address  to  avail  himself  of  their  known 
state  of  feeling  by  sending  agents  to  the  assembly,  to  which  he  re- 
presented the  desperation  of  their  affairs  and  proposed  atreaty.  The 
iiroposal  was  at  first  rejected  by  the  influence  of  Clanricarde  and  the 
eeling  of  his  party,  but  revived  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy  headed  by 
Nicholas  French  the  titular  bishop  of  FerikS.  Rut  the  remonstrances 
of  Clanricarde,  joined  by  the  principal  of  th«  nobility  and  geutry,  were 
too  well  grounded  in  the  strong  facts  and  adniissions  from  which 
their  opponents  had  no  appeal,  not  to  be  for  the  time  decisive;  and  the' 
clerical  party  vrere  in  their  turn  compelled  to  give  way  to  a  boldness 
of  declaration  to  which  they  were  little  accustoraed,  and  yielded  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  assembly.  Thus  baffied,  they  still  persevered 
in  their  steady  and  systematic  resistance  to  the  whole  policy  of  Clanri- 
carde, and  by  these  methods  of  influence  and  active  but  private 
concert,  they  rendered  his  efforts  powerless;  more  alert  to  embody 
resistance,  and  to  effect  their  immediate  objects  by  means  of  that  per- 
vading influence  which  was  the  result  of  their  peculiar  connexion  with 
the  people,  than  prudent  in  their  calculation  of  final  results,  they  still 
toiled  for  an  ascendency  which  was  pasaingfrom  their  grasp,  through  the 
medium  of  events  without  the  circle  of  their  contemplation;  they  still 
hoped  to  restore  the  confederacy  of  1642,  and  did  not  relinquish  their 
favourite,  if  not  rather  exclusive  aicn,  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
pap^  power.  Under  this  singular  infatuation,  a  treaty  opened  with 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  in  behalf  of  the  king,  was  by  their  endeavours 
[)erverted  into  a  proposal  of  a  ver^  difierent  character,  in  so  much  that 
the  earl  of  Clanricarde  was  compelled  formally  to  disavow  the  conduct 
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of  hie  own  agents.  Tliis  curious  episode  in  the  history  of  the  disjoin- 
ted times  under  our  notice  cannot  be  here  introduced  in  detail,aA  it 
would  lead  to  a  verj  considerahie  digression  from  the  main  subject  of 
our  memoir.  I'he  duke  of  Liirrnine  had  commenced  a  treatj  with  the 
king  for  a  large  loan:  the  serurity  was  not  sBtisfactorj,  but  in  the 
cotirse  of  the  negotiation  the  private  interests  and  the  ambition  of  the 
dnke  were  strong-ly  introduced  into  the  transaction:  he  had  for  some- 
time been  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  the  court  of  Kome  a  sentence 
to  annul  hia  first  marriage,  as  he  had  married  a  second  wife  while  the 
first  was  yet  alive ;  the  Irish  agents  also  contrived  to  inflame  his  mind 
with  the  hope  of  acquiring  the  sovereignty  of  ln^land.  Under  these 
motives,  which  are  fully  confirmed  and  explained  hy  the  language  of 
articles  proposed  by  himself,  and  to  be  found  at  length  in  many  of  our 
historians,  the  duke  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  lend  £5000,  which 
was  laid  out  in  arms  and  ammunition,  which  arrived  in  the  Bay  of 
Galway  during  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  and  had  material  influence 
Upon  their  determinations.  The  duke  proposed  to  assume  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country,  on  the  condition  of  being  invested  with  the 
entire  authority  and  receiving  absolute  submission.  To  these  pro- 
posals the  assembly  lent  a  willing  ear.  Scorning  all  communication 
with  the  lord-deputy,  the  bishops  declared  their  consent,  and  pro- 
nounced the  proposal  of  the  duke  to  be  the  last  resource  of  their 
nation.  They  were  desired  by  the  Abb^  de  St  Kiitharine,  the  duke's 
envoy,  to  sign  their  consent,  but  they  recoiled  irom  a  step  so  decisive; 
they  could  not  at  once  depart  so  widely  from  established  precedent, 
or  commit  themselves  so  far.  The  consent  of  the  earl  of  Clanriearde, 
would,  they  were  aware,  be  demanded  by  their  followers,  though  not 
by  themselves.  But  Clanriearde  met  these  proposals  with  uncompro- 
mising firmness,  and  refused  to  admit  the  Abbe  to  an  audience  of 
leave.  The  Abb4  was  iotiniidated  and  ofi'ered  a  loan  of  £20,000  on 
the  security  of  Limerick  and  Galwny,  and  proposed  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Protectorship  to  the  mediation  of  a  treaty  at  Brussels.  On 
this  Sir  N.  Plunket,  and  Geoffry  Browne,  were  commissioned  with 
lord  Taafe,  and  authorized  to  treat  with  the  duke  according  to  such 
instructions  as  they  should  receive  from  the  queen,  the  duke  of  York, 
and  the  marquess  of  Ormonde.  But  while  the  lord  Tanfe  proceeded 
to  Paris  where  the  marquess  of  Ormonde  was  at  the  time  residing, 
other  proceedings  were  in  their  progress  at  Brussels.  Thither  the 
bishop  of  Ferns,  with  a  company  of  the  clergy  who  were  of  his  party, 
and  several  agents  from  the  Irish  cities  in  their  interest,  had  a 
and  were  completely  possessed  of  the  duke's  < 
persuaded  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  put  bin 

the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Plunket  and  Itrowne  were  impressed  by  the 
Strong  language  of  the  bishop,  and  were  also  persuaded  that  it  was 
essentially  expedient  to  secure  the  money  at  all  risks.  They  were 
easily  induced  to  disclaim  the  lord-deputy's  commission,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Irish  nation  they  signed  a  treaty  with  the  duke,  by  which 
he  was  invested  with  royal  authority  in  Ireland.  A  petition  to  the 
pope  was  at  the  same  time   drawn  up  by  the  bishop  of  Perns  and 

*  BorliM.  p.  3a). 
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(i^Decl  b;  Pluuket;  Browne  refused  his  sigiialure,  and  that  of  Taiife 
WAS  signed  for  him  in  his  absence  and  without  his  concurrence.  A 
formal  protest  from  lord  Clunricarde  reached  the  duke,  and  terminated 
these  disgraceful  transactions. 

We  shall  not  delaj'  to  describe  the  concurrent  course  of  proceedings, 
relative  to  the  same  affair  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  clergj  acted  in  full 
conformity  with  the  undertakings  of  their  deputation  in  Brussels;  they 
convened  sjuods  and  made  jiublic  declarations  in  favour  of  the  duke 
o(  Lorraine;  they  prepared  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Clanricarde  and  their  opponents,  to  be  produced  when  it  should  b« 
safe,  and  declared  (he  revival  of  the  original  confederacy. 

Ireton  in  the  mean  time  was  not  neglectful  of  his  post.  And  the 
military  oijcrations  already  related  in  the  lives  of  Ooote  and  lord 
Broghill  took  place;  the  lords  Castlehaveii  and  Clunricarde,  with  their 
ill-conditioned  men  and  inadequate  means,  were  after  much  strenuous 
but  fruitless  exei'tiun  of  activity,  courage,  and  skill,  compelled  to  see 
tlie  parliamentary  generals  gain  post  ^ter  post.  Irelon  having  ob- 
tained iHjssessiou  of  Limerick  advunced  lo  Ualway,  ithere  he  died  of 
tlie  plague,and  his  place  hus  efiicieniiy  filled  by  Ludlow,  who  condiKrt- 
ed  his  duty  with  a  decision  and  stern  severity  that  spread  universal 
dismay.  A  general  treaty  of  submission  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
kingdom  was  proposed  by  the  assenibly  of  Leinster.  In  Galway,  Clan- 
ricarde was  prevailed  on  to  propose  a  treaty  of  submission  to  Ludlow. 
but  the  time  of  treaty  had  stolen  away  while  they  had  been  engaged 
in  the  infatuation  of  intrigue,  and  the  proposal  was  met  by  u  ster 
denial.  '1  he  tone  of  authority  was  taken  up,  and  the  litigious  and 
brawling  synods  and  conventions  were  made  to  understand,  that  hence- 
forth they  were  to  regard  themselves  not  as  parties  to  equal  negotia- 
tion, but  as  rebels  ami  public  disturbers  placed  upon  their  trial  by  the 
authority  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  These  intimations  were 
indeed  disregarded  by  the  crowd  of  inliamed  partisans,  clerical  and 
lay,  who  had  been  accustomed  only  to  the  effects  of  a  war  of  treaties, 
declaration 9,  and  miserable  intrigues ;  but  Preston  the  governor  of  Gal- 
way, who  preserved  his  discretion  and  saw  the  danger  in  its  true  light, 
gave  the  not  unimpressive  warning  of  retreat  by  making  his  escape  by 
sea,  and  the  city  was  actually  surrendered,  while  the  synod  were 
planning  imaginary  triumphs.  In  the  midst  of  this  adverse  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  Clanricarde  preserved  his  dignitv  and  firm- 
ness; and  having  to  the  very  latest  moment  maintained  the  cause  of 
which  he  was  the  oBicial  leader,  he  submitted  to  the  king's  commands 
nnd  treated  with  the  parliamentary  leaders. 

Fleetwood  was  appointed  to  the  goveriiment  of  Ireland ;  and  the  par- 
liament, entering  seriously  on  theconsideration  of  thenieasurea  necessary 
for  Its  final  settlement,  two  acts  were  discussed;  one  for  the  coii6scatiou 
of  the  estates  of  the  rebels,  another  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  to  he  transferred.  Some  were  to  lose  two-thirds 
and  some  the  whole ;  among  the  latter  was  expressly  named  the  mar- 
quess of  Ormonde  with  lord  Inchiquin,  Bramhal  bishop  of  Derry,  and 
the  earl  of  Roscommon.  But  the  train  of  events  which  at  this  time 
so  long  involved  the  British  Isles  in  the  chaos  of  political  disor- 
ganization reached  its  end,  and  the  condition  of  the  country  utterly 
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«iiiai]sted  bjr  ten  years  of  uninterrupted  disorder,  wa*  relieved  by  tha 
ftgi'^iidancy  of  a  single  eummand.  The  rule  of  the  uost  atrocious 
dupotism  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  is  a  slight  evil  compared 
witJi  the  tyranny  of  popular  factions;  but  the  government  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  was,  considering  all  circumstances,  just,  beneficent  and 
statesmanlike ;  in  Ireland  it  was  tempered  by  the  disinterr^sted  wisdom 
of  hia  son  Henry  Cromwell. 

The  marquess  of  Ormonde,  having  passed  some  months  (with  the 
interruption  of  one  short  visit  to  Paris,)  with  his  family  in  Caen,  was 
summoned  to  Paris  to  give  bia  counsel  and  aasiatance  m  the  affairs  of 
the  duke  of  York,  by  which  he  was  detained  for  a  conaiderahle  time 
during  the  aummer  and  autumn  of  1652.  The  little  money  he  had 
been  enabled  to  apply  to  his  own  expences  and  those  of  his  family  waa 
quite  exhausted.  He  was  compelled  to  board  fora  pistole  per  week  in 
Paris  and  to  appear  on  foot  in  the  streets,  which  was  not  considered 
respectable  among  the  Parisians,  Under  these  depressing  circum- 
stances— in  which  the  intrinsic  elevation  of  few  characters  can  shield 
them  from  the  slight  of  the  world,  the  respect  of  which  follows  the 
outward  reflection  of  prosperity — the  spirit,  senae,  and  dignity  of  the 
marquess,  together  with  his  well  attested  political  virtue  and  wisdom, 
attracted  universal  revi 
by  Carte,  may  serve  to 
pecuniary  considerations,  which  i: 
quess's  character,  and  at  the  si 
aristocracy  of  that  period.  Wi 
marquess  himself  was  left  in 
on  account  of  his  qualities  i 
French  nobility.      One  of  thei 

at  hia  houao  in  St  Germain  en  Laye,  there  happen* 
an  adventure,  the  relation  whereof  may  perhaps  gratify  the  reader'a 
curioaity.  The  marquess  of  Ormonde,  m  compliance  with  an  incon- 
venient English  custom,  at  his  coming  away,  left  with  the  maitre  d' 
Hotel  ten  piatoles  to  be  distributed  among  the  servants.  It  waa  all 
tha  money  he  had,  nor  did  he  know  how  to  get  credit  for  more  when 
be  reached  Paris.  Aa  he  was  upon  the  road  ruminating  on  this 
melancholy  circumstance,  and  contriving  how  lo  raise  a  small  supply 
for  present  use,  he  was  surprised  at  being  informed  by  bis  servant, 
that  the  nobleman,  at  whose  house  he  had  been,  whs  behind  him,  driving 
iiiriously  as  if  desirous  to  overtake  him.  The  marquesa  bad  scarcely 
left  St  Germain  when  the  distribution  of  the  money  he  had  given 
caused  a  great  disturbance  among  the  servants,  who,  exalting  their 
own  services  and  otteiidance,  complained  of  the  maitre  d'  Hotel's  par- 
tiality. The  nobleman  hearing  an  unusual  noise  in  liis  I'aniily,  and 
upon  inquiry  into  the  matter,  finding  what  it  was,  took  the  teu 
piatoles  himself,  and  causing  horses  to  be  pat  to  his  chariot,  made  all 
the  haste  thai  was  possible  after  the  marquess  of  Ormonde.  The  mar- 
quess upon  notice  of  hia  approach,  got  off  his  horse,  as  the  other  quitted 
his  chariot,  and  advanced  to  embrace  him  viith  great  affection  and 
respect;  but  was  strangely  surprised  to  find  a  coldness  in  the  noble- 
man which  forbade  all  enibracEs,  till  he  had  received  satisfaction  on  a 
point  which  had  given  him  great  offence.      He  asked  the  marquess  if 
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he  had  reason  to  coDiplaiu  of  anj  disrespect  or  other  detect  wnich  ha 
had  met  with  in  the  too  meaa,  but  very  friendly  entertainment  nhitrh 
his  hou^e  afTurded;  and  being  answered  by  the  marquess,  that  hia 
treatment  had  been  full  of  civility,  that  he  had  never  passed  so  maay 
days  more  agreeably  in  his  life,  and  could  not  but  wonder  why  the 
other  ehould  suspect  the  contrary.  The  nobleman  then  told  him, 
'  that  the  leaving  ten  pistoles  to  be  distributed  among  the  servants, 
was  treating  his  house  us  an  inn,  and  wsi  the  greatest  afii-ODt  that 
could  be  offered  to  a  m&n  of  quality;  that  he  paid  his  own  servants 
well,  and  had  hired  them  to  wait  on  his  friends  aa  well  as  hiniseli'i 
tliat  he  considered  him  as  a  stranger  that  might  be  unacquainted  with 
the  customs  of  France,  and  err  through  some  practice  deemed  leas 
dishonourable  in  his  own  country,  otherwise  his  resentment  should 
hare  prevented  any  expoatulaiion;  but  as  the  case  stood,  after  haxing 
explained  the  nature  of  the  afiair,  he  must  either  redress  the  mistake 
by  receiving  back  the  ten  pistoles,  or  give  him  the  usual  satisfaction 
uf  men  of  honour  for  on  avowed  affront.'  The  marquess,"  adds  the 
historian,  "  acknowledged  his  error,  took  back  his  money,  and  returned 
to  Paris  with  less  anxiety  about  his  subsistence.  The  same  way  of 
thinking  still  prevails,  though  possibly  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  as  at 
that  tinie,  in  France;  but  few  men  of  quality  »ill  suffer  a  servant  to 
stay  a  moment  In  their  houses  who  receives  any  thing  from  a  stranger 
ur  a  visitant.  They  generally  treat  thtir  servants  (who  think  them- 
selves settled,  if  they  get  into  a  good  family)  wilii  great  affection 
and  kindness;  but  will  not  allow  them  in  any  degree  or  manner  to 
depend  upun  any  other  than  themselves;  so  that  iheir  families,  how- 
ever large  and  numei-ous,  are  more  orderly  and  quiet,  and  the  gentle- 
men are  hvtter  served  than  in  any  other  nation  of  Europe."* 

The  distress  to  which  the  marques*  was  reduced  was  indeed  so  great 
tliat  it  became  necessary  to  take  some  decided  step,  for  the  auitablo 
maintenance  of  his  marchioness  and  children.  In  this  emergency  one 
obvious  resource  occurred,  the  estates  which  had  been  possessed  by 
the  mM-chioness  in  her  own  right,  might  reasonably  be  claimed  from 
ihe  justice  of  Cromwell,  who  hod  always  expressed  a  great  respect  for 
the  marchioness,  and  was  also  known  to  favour  the  adherents  of  the  royal 
I'amily  in  Ireland.  It  was  probably  under  somewhat  more  circumstan- 
tial views  of  the  chances  attendant  upon  such  a  step,  that  the  mar- 
chioness went  over  to  England  to  solicit  for  a  provision  out  of  her  own 
estates.  Her  claim  was  respectfully  entertained  by  Cromwell,  who 
obtained  for  her  an  order  of  parliament,  authorising  the  commission- 
ers for  Irish  affairs  to  set  apart,  as  a  provision  for  the  marchioness  and 
her  children,  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £2000  a-yeor  out  of  her  own 
inheritance,  together  with  Dunmore  house  near  Kilkenny  for  her 
residence.f 

The  marquess  was  in  the  mean  time  not  allowed  to  remain  without 
occupation;  being  a  principal  party  to  all  the  exertions  made  in  for- 
eign courts  for  the  king's  restoration,  and  the  entire  manager  of  the 
very  troublesome,  laborious  and  difficult  negoUations  attendant  upuu 
the  endeavour  to  raise  an  army  for  the  king's  service,  among  the  Irish 
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^  ^  n  foreign  service ;  hU  courage,  address  dad  efficient 
activity  id  every  uodertaking,  not  only  made  bim  tbe  priacipal  support 
of  the  king  in  the  midst  of  the  various  emergencies  of  hia  uncertain  con- 
dition of  dependence  upon  the  shifting  allianceof  intriguing  courts;  they 
also  subjected  him  to  extraordinary  fatigues  and  dangers,  in  his  eSorta 
to  serve  the  royal  cause  and  tbe  interests  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
family,  who  seem  to  have  turned  to  bim  for  aid  in  every  exigency. 
Among  many  occasions  illustrative  of  this,  Carte  details  at  considerable 
length  the  severities  which  were  resorted  to  by  the  queen  Dowager  of 
England  and  the  queen  Regent  of  France,to  induce  tbe  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter to  change  his  religion.  Tbe  young  prince  had  been  set  at  liberty 
and  permitted  by  Cromwell  to  join  hjs  family  in  France ;  he  had  bven 
educated  in  tbe  Protestant  religion,  but  was  not  long  with  tbem  when 
all  tbe  ordinary  resources  of  persuasion,  argument,  and  menace,  were 
employed  to  induce  bim  to  conform  to  the  church  of  Rome;  the  young 
prince  showed  a  firmness,  good  sense,  and  amiability  of  temper  truly 
admirable  in  one  of  his  tender  age,  and  the  last  resort  of  personal  con- 
straint which  had  no  effect,  was  succeeded  by  a  most  cruel  and  unnat- 
ural expulsion  from  the  Louvre  where  ho  had  resided  with  his  mother. 
The  English  residents  in  Paris  were  forbidden  to  entertain  bim;  and 
bis  mother  refused  to  see  his  face  again;  but  while  these  proceedings 
were  in  their  course,  a  strong  apprehension  was  at  the  same  time  com- 
municated to  the  king,  lest  some  still  more  stringent  course  should  be 
resorted  to,  and  be  sent  the  marquess  from  Cologne,  where  he  then 
was,  to  attempt  his  extrication  from  so  dangerous  a  situation,  of  which 
the  consequences,  should  the  Dowager  succeed,  would  be  so  destructive 
to  the  king's  interests  in  England.  The  marquess  after  a  laborious 
journey  arrived  in  Paris,  and  by  his  presence  and  counsel  not  only 
confirmed  the  resolution  of  the  prince,  but  overawed  and  repressed  the 
activity  of  the  queen's  party.  After  being  turned  out  of  doors  by  his 
mother  the  prince  was  received  by  lord  Hatton,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued fur  two  months,  while  the  marquess  raised  money  by  pawning 
bis  garter  and  the  jewel  formerly  presented  to  him  by  the  parliament,  to 
enable  them  to  travel  to  the  king.  When  they  reached  Antwerp  the  mar- 
quess was  seized  with  a  severe  and  dangerous  fever  which  delayed  their 
journey,  so  that  the  spring  was  far  advanced  when  they  reached 
Cologne.  On  this  journey  the  marquess  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being 
drowned  in  the  Rhine.  Having  gone  to  bathe  in  this  river,  he  put 
his  clothes  in  a  boat  under  the  bank,  which  he  committed  to  the  charge 
of  a  servant,  and  swam  out  into  the  stream;  when  he  was  out  the 
servant  left  bis  charge,  and  the  boat  was  taken  across  the  river  by  a 
stranger;  the  incident  attracted  the  attention  of  the  marquess  who 
seeing  the  boat  in  which  he  had  left  his  clothes  on  its  way,  immediately 
turned  back  and  crossing  the  stream  recovered  it.  Having  dressed 
himself  he  got-into  the  boat  and  directed  his  course  toward  the  side 
&om  which  he  cume ;  he  did  not  however  succeed  in  keeping  the  course 
he  would  have  steered,  and  was  not  only  carried  a  great  way  down  the 
river,  but  at  last  found  exceeding  difficulty  in  regaining  the  bank. 

The  marquess  on  his  arrival  at  Cologne,  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
conduct  the  princess  royal  to  him,  and  on  his  return  attended  the 
I'oyal  party  to  Frankfort,  where  they  went  to  iee  the  great  fair.     He 
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wiu  next  seut  to  tbe  duke  of  Neuberg  to  solicit  bU  mediation  nith  the 
Spaoisti  court,  for  its  aasidtaoce  in  hie  majesty's  behalf.  And  shortlj 
after  the  cardinal  Mazarin,  having  written  a  letter  to  Oliver  Darey, 
titular  bishop  of  Dromore  misrepresenting  the  conduct  of  the  marqueu 
ai.d  others  who  had  engaged  tlic  Irish  officers  and  soldiers  in  the 
French  service,  to  leave  it  after  the  French  government  had  entered 
into  a  league  with  Cromwell;  he  was  replied  to  by  tbe  marquess  in 
a  letter  very  remarkable  for  its  dignity  and  justice  of  aentiment,  as 
well  aa  clearness  of  statement:  such  was  its  force  that  it  was  ut  the 
time  taken  up  by  the  cardinal's  oppouenls,  as  a  means  of  attack  upon 
his  government.*  We  extract  the  last  paragraph.  "  And  since  he  hath 
been  pleased  to  usurp  an  authority  to  judg'e  and  condemn  ine,  with 
circumstances  of  calumny  not  usually  proceeding  from  the  minister  of 
one  prince  to  the  servant  of  another,  I  conceive  he  gives  me  just 
gl'ound  to  put  you  in  mind,  that  by  his  ministration,  an  alliance  it 
made  between  France  and  the  murtherers  of  a  just  and  lawful  king; 
and  that  not  only  without  any  necessity,  but  upon  such  infamous  con- 
ditions as  no  necessity  can  justify:  1  mean  the  banishing  out  of  France 
dispossessed  princes. the  grand- children  to  Henry  the  Fourth.  Add  to 
this,  that  his  Imminence  is  the  instrument  of  such  an  alliance,  as  gives 
countenance  and  support  to  the  usurpers  of  the  rights  of  kings,  and 
the  professed  persecutors  of  Roman  catbolicks,  and  the  destroyers  of 
your  nation,  and  to  those  by  whom  the  nobility  aud  gentry  of  it  are 
massacred  at  home,  and  led  into  slavery,  or  driven  to  beggary  abroad." 

On  receiving  an  intimation  of  the  king's  wishes  from  the  marquess, 
lord  Muskerry  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  according  to  the  ttrms  of  his 
engagement  in  the  French  service,  demanded  a  discharge  for  himself 
and  his  men.  The  cardinal  with  some  hesitation  granted  a  pass  for 
himself,  but  refused  it  for  the  men;  Muskerry  went  to  Flanders  and 
was  followed  by  his  regiment  to  a  man.  They  were  formed  into  a  new 
corps,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York  as  colonel,  and  Mus- 
kerry as  lieutenant-colonel. 

Having  passed  a  very  distressing'  winter  at  Brussels,  where  he  was 
commissioned  to  meet  Don  Juan  for  the  king,  it  was  suggested  by 
ihis  commander  that  there  should  he  some  competent  person  in  Eng- 
land to  take  the  conduct  of  the  loyalists,  hefore  the  king  of  Spain 
could  safely  venture  to  embark  his  forces  in  the  service  of  Charles. 
The  accounts  from  England  very  much  exaggerated  the  strength  and 
determination  of  this  party,  hut  the  Spaniard  had  probabiy  received 
accounts  more  nearly  approaching  the  truth.  Tbe  marquess  without 
hesitation  volunteered  on  this  difficult  service,  "  proposing  to  go  over 
in  disguise,  and  to  know  the  utmost  of  what  could  be  done,  and  that 
if  things  were  ripe  for  action  he  might  be  at  the  head  of  it,  and  if  they 
grew  successful  to  such  a  degree  as  might  invite  the  great  men  of  the 
kingdom,  such  as  tlie  miirquess  of  Hertford,  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, or  others  to  come  in,  who  might  scruple  to  he  commanded  by 
him,  he  would  resign  the  command  and  serve  under  them,  kc."f      This 
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devoted  offer  was  acceptt-d  with  real  or  eeeniing  reluctauee.  To  cover 
the  design  tuid  divert  inquirer  the  absence  of  the  marquess  was  pre- 
|iared  for  by  a  fictitious  embassy  into  Genimnj,  on  which  having  pro- 
ceeded as  far  an  Cleves  with  Sir  H.  Beling-,  the  marquess  passed  into 
llullauJ  where  he  met  Daniel  O'Neile,  and  with  him  took  shipping 
for  Eng-land,  where  lie  landed  in  January  on  the  Essex  coast.  Having 
proceeded  as  for  as  Chelmsford  he  and  O'Neile  parted,  and  he  wtnt 
onto  London.  There  he  found  Sir  W.  Iluneywuod,  who  conducted 
him  to  a  place  prepared  for  his  concealment,  and  sought  out  for  him 
the  persons  he  desired  to  meet.  The  marquess  began  raost  judiciously 
with  the  inferior  class  of  persoos,  from  whose  representations  he  might 
best  infer  the  real  state  of  facts.  His  first  meeting  was  in  an  upper 
room  at  an  apothecary's  with  aboui  eight  persons,  to  whom  he  was 
introduced  by  lloneywood  as  "  a  gentleman  for  whom  he  undertook, 
who  was  going  to  the  king,  and  was  the  fittest  person  who  might  hu 
found  to  tell  his  majesty  how  all  things  stood."  To  him,  therefore,  he 
assured  them,  they  might  fully  explain  their  minds  and  state  what 
they  could  do.  All  however  refused  to  make  communications  of  so 
dangerous  a  nature  to  oue  of  whom  they  knew  nothing;  they  declared 
that  they  would  await  the  arrival  of  some  person  of  sufficient  authority 
from  his  majesty.  On  this  the  marquess  disclosed  himself,  to  their 
great  surprise  and  confusion;  they  had  in  fact  professed  beyond  their 
means,  and  were  little  prepared  to  be  so  taken  at  their  words.  Their 
statements  were  so  incoherent,  and  so  little  grounded  on  any  (acts  or 
probabilities  of  a,  tangible  nature,  as  to  convince  the  marquess  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  expected  from  such  vague  and  confused  boasting. 
He  nevertheless  said  every  thing  to  encourage  the  good  affection  nf 
these  persons.  He  next  met  colonel  Russel,  Sir  H.  Willis,  and  other 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  at  one  time  in  liedford  gardens  and  again  in 
Gray's  inn.  These  gentlemen  were  more  distinct  and  less  sanguine 
in  their  statements.  The  marquess  met  several  who  were  willing  to 
come  forward  with  such  men  as  they  could  raise,  but  there  was  no 
substantial  pluii  or  preparation,  nor  did  there  appear  any  hope  of  being 
able  to  effect  the  sole  object  which  could  be  of  any  real  or  efficient 
importance,  which  was  the  seizure  of  some  seaport  town  of  adequate 
strength.  All  was  scattered  and  uncertain,  and  It  was  apparent,  that 
the  pervading  vigilance  and  activity  of  Cromwell  was  such,  that  the 
conspirators  against  his  government  could  not  without  much  danger 
and  difficulty  even  venture  to  communicate  with  each  other.  The 
marquess  soon  received  from  his  friend  lord  Broghill  an  intimation 
that  nia  being  in  England  was  known  to  Cromwell,  and  was  under  the 
necessity  of  escaping  without  delay.  It  was  afterwards  discovered 
from  the  correspondence  found  among  Cromwell's  papers,  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  presented  to 
him  aa  a  royalist.  During  this  visit  to  England,  he  had  been  subject 
to  extraordinary  fatigue,  and  the  anxiety  of  increasing  alarm;  he  was 
•everal  times  under  the  necessity  of  changing  his  c^uarters,  and  ao 
(p-eat  was  the  precaution  required,  that  he  oerer  undressed  at  night, 
but  lay  down  in  his  clothes,  to  be  ready  for  a  sudden  escape. 

The  sum  of  his  observations  upon  the  prospects  of  the  royal  family 
amounted  to  this,  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  favourable  to  a 
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rising  ill  favour  of  the  kiag,  to  tt  degree  evea  beyond  hia  eipectationB ; 
but  each  wag  the  vigilance  and  octiTity  of  Cromwell,  and  so  completely 
did  he  hold  all  the  civD  aud  military  powers  of  the  kingdom,  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  hope  for  any  organized  movement,  unless  with  the 
aid  of  strong  extemaj  support.  If,  however,  the  king  should  obtain  the 
promised  aid  from  Spain,  the  martjuess  advised  a  descent  upon  Yar- 
mouth, which  might  be   secured  without  a  blow,  before  Cromwell 


could  have  time  to  stir.     Charles  was  eager  to  put  this  plan  into  ex- 
itign,  and  the  Spanish  general,  Don  Juan,  was  liberal  in 
i  assurances  of  the  requisite  aid ;  and  both  the  king  and  bis  friends 


e  thus  kept  amused  with  deceitful  hopes  during  the  spring  of  1 658. 
During  this  time,  the  marqut'ss  lay  concealed  at  Pans,  in  as  much 
danger,  says  Carte,  "of  the  bastile  there,  as  he  had  been  of  the  Tower 
in  London  r  He  had  fortunately  two  sisters  there,  the  countess  Clan- 
eartyand  lady  Hamilton,  at  whose  lodgings  he  found  concealments  more 
endurable  than  it  was  always  bis  fortune  to  meet.  While  there  he 
received  orders  from  Charles  to  come  to  bim  with  such  speed  as  his 
safety  would  admit:  and  as  he  had,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  received  in- 
telligence that  Cromwell  had  sent  to  the  cardiDal  Masarin  to  secure 
him,  his  escape  was  not  without  both  diffioaltj  and  danger:  and  as  it 
was  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  would  be  watched  for  on  the  road  to 
Klanders,  he  bad  no  resource  but  to  direct  his  flight  to  Italy. 

Discontented  with  the  conduct  of  Spain,  the  king  at  last  entertabed 
the  project  of  goiug  thither  himself,  but  was  dissuaded  on  many  strong 
grounds  by  his  advisers ;  and  the  cardinal  De  Retz,  whom  he  consulted 
through  the  marquess,  advised  that  he  should  at  lenst  postpone  his 
design  till  the  campaign  in  which  the  Spanish  army  was  then  engaged 
should  be  concluded.  At  this  time  the  king's  finances  received  a 
seasonable  reinforcement  by  the  marriage  of  uje  earl  of  Ossory  with 
Etailia,  daughter  of  Louis  of  Nassau,  wiUi  whom  he  received  £10,000, 
of  which  the  greater  part  went  to  the  royal  coffer.  To  effect  this 
match,  which  was  chiefly  rendered  desirable  to  the  family  by  the  worth 
and  attractions  of  the  young  lady  who  had  won  the  young  earl's  heart, 
the  marchioness  was  under  the  necessity  of  settling  ^l^UO  per  annum 
out  of  her  small  estate.  During  the  transactions  which  we  have  been 
here  relating,  the  condition  of  the  marchioness  was  far  from  happy. 
Separated  from  her  lord,  she  was  immersed  in  litigation  and  in  pro- 
tracted applications  and  suits  about  the  lands  which  were  assigned 
for  her  maintenance.  She  was  first  compelled  to  prove  her  right  to 
these  lands,  and  the  rates  at  which  they  had  been  let  in  1640, 
which  was  the  standard  of  value  by  which  the  portion  allowed  by 
parliament  was  to  be  aseertained.  After  her  schedule  was  given  in 
and  examined  by  a  committee,  and  the  assignment  made,  the  lands 
wer«  found  short  of  the  value  at  which  they  had  been  rated.  On 
some  parts  the  fent  was  exceeded  by  the  contributions  and  assess- 
ments to  which  they  were  subject,  and  others  were  subject  to  mqrt- 
gages  and  other  incumbrances.  From  these  and  other  causes,  which 
•O  affected  the  tenure  of  the  lands  that  they  could  not  be  let  to  advan- 
tage, the  marchioness  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  fresh  applicaiion 
Lo  have  a  more  profitable  settlement  of  these  lands.  She  was  in  this 
successful;  but  in  consequence  of  the  complication  of  her  afiiura,  was 
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neeestitbted  to  remun  alone  for  two  jears  in  Ireloud  for  th»ir  airange- 
nient;  and  when  this  was  effected  in  lfJ55,  she  went  over  to  England 
for  her  children.  There  she  was  further  afflicted  b;  the  imprison meiil 
of  her  eldest  son,  the  earl  of  Ossor;,  of  whose  growing  reputation 
Cromwell  was  so  jealous,  that  after  giving  him  leave  to  go  abroad,  he 
Buddenlj  changed  his  mind,  and  ordered  nim  to  the  Tower.  Having 
sent  the  rest  of  the  children  to  Acton,  she  remained  in  London  to  solicit 
the  enlargement  of  the  earl.  She  addressed  her  petition  to  Cromwell 
e  of  his  crowded  court;  the  Protector  "  hoped  that  she 
in  that  respect,  and  told  her  that  he  had  mar« 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  her  than  of  anj  body."  The  high-spirited  lad; 
marchioness,  understanding  him  more  seriously  tb&o  be  inteade<l> 
replied  without  embarrassment,  "that  she  desired  no  favour,  and 
thought  it  strange  that  she,  who  was  never  concerned  in  any  plot,  and 
□ever  opened  her  mouth  against  his  person  or  government,  should  be 
represented  to  him  as  so  formidable  a  person."  "No,  madam,"  an- 
swered Cromwell,  "that  is  not  the  case;  but  jour  worth  has  gained  you 
so  great  an  influence  on  all  the  commanders  of  our  party,  and  we  know 
10  well  your  power  over  the  other  party,  that  it  is  in  your  ladyship's 
breast  to  act  what  you  please."*  Such  civil  evasions  were  all  she  could 
for  a  long  time  obtain ;  but  the  Protector's  compliments  were  founded 
in  truth,  and  so  great  was  the  ascendancy  of  the  character  of  the  mar- 
chioness, that  he  always  treated  ber  with  a  degree  of  deferential 
respect  which  he  seldom  showed  to  others,  never  refuting  her  an 
audience,  though  he  did  not  like  the  object,  and  when  she  retired 
never  failing  to  attend  her  to  her  coach.  The  earl  of  Ossory  was  at 
last  set  free  upon  his  falling  ill  of  an  ague;  hut  did  not  receive  his 
discharge  till  the  following  spring,  when  the  marchioness  sent  him  to 
Holland  to  join  his  father. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  brightened  the  hopes  of  tbe  king  and  of  his 
supporters ;  storms  which  afforded  ample  promise  of  change  soon  began 
to  arise  in  England,  and  tbe  continental  powers  contemplating  the 
amendment  of  his  fortunes,  began  to  assume  a  more  complacent  tone, 
and  to  he  more  in  earnest  in  their  offers  of  aid  to  the  king.  These 
details  we  must  here  omit.  The  marquess  was  sent  to  Paris,  where 
tbe  king's  affairs  began  to  wear  a  favourable  aspect,  to  further  the 
advantages  to  he  hoped  for  from  the  friendly  professions  of  Turenne, 
and  also  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  his  mother, 
the  queen-dowager  Henrietta.  So  much  activity  was  used  on  this 
occasion,  that  all  was  soon  in  readiness  for  a  descent  upon  the  English 
coast,  when  news  of  the  unfortunate  termination  of  Boothes'  insurrec- 
tion caused  tbem  to  postpone  their  effort  to  another  occasion,  which 
none  doubted  would  soon  occur,  as,  by  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Eng- 
land was  left  without  an  efficient  government.  Tbe  history  of  the 
intrigues  and  cabals  of  Wallingford  bouse,  and  the  deposition  of 
liicbard  Cromwell,  we  have  noticed  in  our  memoir  of  lord  Broghill. 

Among  the  anxious  proceedings  of  the  royal  party  at  this  juncture, 
the  only  one  we  are  here  concerned  to  mention,  b  tbe  conference 
between  the  marquess  of  Ormonde  and  the  cardinal  Mosarin.     The 
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king  had  made  a  [iressiiig  applicatiou  tor  an  interview  witb  the  cardi-      I 
nal,  who  being'  ^et  apprehensive  of  the  English  parliament,  declined 
such  a  meeting,  under  the  pretence  that  it  would  prejudice  his  efforts 
fur  the  king.      It  was  then  arranged  that  he  should  meet  the  marquew 
S9  if   by  accident,  and  confer  with   him  upon  the  king's  affairs.      The      I 
cardinal,  according  to  the  concerted  arrangement,  rode  out  upon  the 
12th  November,  165'J,  and  was  met  bjlhe  marquess,  who  represented 
to  bim  strongly  the  state  of  faction   in  England — the  general  dispoai-      { 
tion  of  the  people  in  favour  of  the  king — ihe  actual  engagements  of 
many  persons  of  leading  interest — and  all  the   strong  prohabililies  of      ] 
a  restoration,  if  France  would  take  the  part  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected, on  every  just  consideration  to  the  claims  of  kindred  or  to  the 
cause  of  all  constitutional  authority.   But  the  curHin^il's  fnvourite  object 
was  the  depression  of  the  power  of  England,  and  argunients  drawn 
from  principles  of  equity  or  general  expediency  had  no  weight  in  his 
counsels.     He  continued  firm  to  his  policy,  which  may  be  here  suffi- 
ciently comprehended  from  the  single  fact,  that  he  offered  to  support 
Fleetwood  with  money  and  other  aids,  upon  the  condition  of  his  perse- 
verance iu  those  courses  which  were  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  commonwealth  against  the  efforts  of  the  royalists. 

But  a  re-action  too  broad  and  deep  for  the  machinations  of  a  worn- 
out  faction  had  been  for  some  time  making  its  progress  in  England, 
and  at  length  began  to  flow  in  an  authoritative  chaimel.  By  the 
nitural,  though  seemingly  accidental  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
which  it  belongs  to  the  English  historian  to  detail,  a  commander  of 
just  and  sagacious  understanding,  who  was  capable  of  perceiving  uid 
entering  with  just  discrimination  into  the  feeling  of  the  time,  and  the 
course  which  all  circumstances  render  expedient,  wss  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  from  that  moment  all  things  paved  the  way  for  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  While  the  king  was  yet  in  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  conduct  of  Monk,  he  received  an  intimation  that 
Sir  G.  Downing,  lately  arrived  from  Englind,  desired  a  conference 
with  some  authorized  porson  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  and  expressed 
a  strong  wiab  that  the  martjuess  of  Ormonde  might  he  the  person. 
On  this  t^e  marquesa  was  sent  to  tlie  Hague,  when  Downing,  who 
was  there  as  the  British  resident,  met  him  secretly,  and  informed  him 
of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  England. 

The  restoration  immediately  followed.  The  king  was  accompanied 
into  England  by  the  marquess  of  Ormonde  in  the  end  of  May,  1660. 
After  the  public  ceremonials  attendant  upon  the  king's  arrival  were 
o*er,  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  made  steward 
of  the  household:  he  was  also  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Somerset,  and  high  steward  of  Westminster,  Kingston,  and  Bris- 
tol. He  wus  also  restored  to  his  estates,  of  which  part  had  been 
arbitrarily  seized  by  king  James,  and  the  remainder  by  the  parlia- 
ment— an  act  of  justice,  which  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  compensation 
for  the  heavy  debts  contracted,  and  the  accumulated  losses  of  ten 
years'  deprivation:  but  the  marquess  was  superior  to  the  consideration! 
by  which  ordinary  minds  are  wholly  swayed,  and  wa«  content,  although 
not  relieved  from  embarrEissments,  which  accompanied  him  through 
life.      More  worthy  of  commemoration  was  the  restoration  to  his  office 
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of  cbancellor  to  the  UDiversitjr  of  Dublin,  and  the  changes  mtide  with 
hii  usual  decision  for  the  |)urpoiie  of  redeemiog  that  seat  of  learuing 
from  tho  effects  of  parliamentary  interference.  Henr;r  CromwtiU, 
whose  political  conduct  in  Ireland  exhibited  discretion  and  political 
tact,  had  acted  with  less  than  his  usual  justice  towards  the  aniversitv, 
into  which  he  introduced  persons  wholly  destitute  of  anv  pret«nsioD 
but  those  of  factious  politics  and  schismatical  tenets.      The  marques* 

tiroceeded  with  caution  and  zeal  to  restore  that  eminent  seat  of  know- 
edge  to  its  eflicient  functions  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  light  of 
Ireland,  and  as  ooe  of  the  great  leading  protestont  seniiinaries  in  Europe. 
He  had  Dr  Seele  appointed  to  the  prorostship,  and  most  of  the  fellows 
who  bad  been  displaced  for  non-compliance  with  the  parliament  rein- 
stated in  their  fellowships.  -  We  shall  have,  hereatter,  to  enter  in 
detail  upon  this  subject. 

The  marchioness  of  Ormonde  came  over  to  England  to  meet  her 
lord,  and  the  earl  of  Ossory  also  arrived  from  Holland  with  hisbrlde; 
and  his  whole  family,  after  so  many  trying  years  of  adversity,  collected 
to  meet  the  marquess  in  London. 

The  marquess  had  soon  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  availed  him- 
self, to  ward  off  a  rui[iuuB  blow  from  many  of  the  best  old  families  in 
Ireland.  Some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  king,  the  English  par- 
liament had  brought  in  a  bill  of  indemuily,  in  which  a  clause  was  intro- 
duced, that  "  this  act  should  not  extend  to  license  or  restore  to  any 
person  or  persons  (other  than  the  earl  of  Ormonde  and  the  protestauts 
of  Ireland,)  any  estate  sold  or  disposed  of  by  both  or  either  of  the  houses 
of  parliament,  or  any  convention  assuming  the  style  or  name  of  a 
parliament,  or  any  person  or  persons  deriving  authority  iirom  them," 
&c.,  &c.  Lord  Aungier,  however,  prevailed  to  have  this  clause  post- 
poned until  the  marquess  might  be  consulted.  The  marquess  strongly 
and  effectually  opposed  it,  and  received  in  return  the  general  acknow* 
ledgment  of  the  Irish  nation;  for  few  old  families  hod  wholly  escaped 
the  effects  of  parliamentary  usurpation. 

It  would  prolong  this  memoir,  which  we  have  been  vainly  endeo- 
vouring  to  reduce  within  our  ordinary  bounds,  to  a  length  quite  incon- 
sistent with  tho  limits  assigned  to  this  work,  were  we  to  detail  the 
train  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  state  of  the  protestont  church 
in  Ireland,  when  the  marquess,  by  the  free  and  prompt  exertion  of  his 
great  influence,  was  the  instrument  to  save  it  from  destruction.  'Jliese 
facts  will  find  an  appropriate  place  in  the  next  division  of  this  period. 
It  may  now  be  sufficient  to  state  briefly  that  the  property  of  the  church 
hod  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  ministers,  or  into  for- 
feiture; while,  at  the  same  time,  insidious  attenipts  were  made  to  mis- 
lead the  king  into  grants  and  alienations,  by  which  he  would  be  deprived 
of  the  means  of  restitution.  An  address  from  the  primate  and  eight 
bishops  was  transmitted  to  the  RurquesB,  who  exerted  himself  effectu- 
ally to  arrest  the  evil,  nnd  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  placed  that 
respectable  and  useful  body  on  a  secure  and  permanent  basia. 

On  the  13th  February,  ItiGI,  the  marquess  was  joined  in  commis- 
sion with  the  duke  of  Albemarle  and  other  lords,  to  determine  on  the 
claims  usually  advanced  at  coronations,  preparatory  to  the  coronation  of 
Charles,  at  which   ceremony,  having  been   created  duke  of  Ormond* 
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on  the  30th  of  March,  he  assisted,  bearing-  king  Edward's  orown 
before  the  king,  in  hia  office  of  high  steward  of  England. 

The  restitution  of  the  duke's  estates,  though  apparentlj  a  liberal 
net  of  royal  and  national  consideration  for  his  real  services,  was  yet 
far  below  his  actual  claims,  had  he  condescended  to  put  forward  anj 
claims  upon  this  occasion.  The  estates  which  were  restored  to  him 
were  of  two  main  classes,  of  which  the  first  were  those  lands  held  bj  bis 
vassals  on  the  feudal  tenure  of  military  service,  and  which  were  legally 
determined  by  their  taking  arms  against  him  In  the  rebellion.  The 
second  consisted  of  those  lauds  which  were  in  the  hands  of  government 
or  of  military  adventurers,  who  on  the  change  of  affairs  had  uo  hope 
of  retaining  them,  snd  gave  them  up  freely  and  without  a  murmur.  He 
was  Urgeiy  indebted  to  the  crown,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances; 
MS  the  debts  were  incurred  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  had  de- 
volved to  it  by  the  forfeiture  of  creditors,  such  debts  were  ordered  to 
be  discharged.  The  duke's  claim  is  indeed  so  well  stated  in  the  king's 
letters  for  putting  him  in  possession  of  hia  estates,  that  we  think  it 
(it  to  insert  the  preamble  here: — "It  having  pleased  Almighty  God 
in  so  wonderful  a  manner  to  restore  us  to  our  dominions  and  govern- 
ment, and  thereby  into  a  power  not  only  of  protecting  our  good  sub- 
jects, but  of  repairing  by  degrees  the  great  damages  and  losses  they 
have  undergone  in  the  late  ill  times  by  their  signal  fidelity  and  seal 
for  our  service,  which  we  hold  ourself  obliged  in  houiiur  and  con- 
science to  do,  as  soon  and  by  auch  means  as  we  shall  be  able:  nobody 
can  wonder  or  envy  that  we  should,  as  soon  as  is  possible,  enter  upon 
the  due  consideration  of  the  very  faithful,  constant  and  eminent 
service  performed  to  our  father  of  blessed  memory  and  ourself,  upon 
the  most  abstracted  considerations  of  honour,  duty,  and  conscience,  and 
without  the  least  pause  or  hesitation,  by  our  right  trusty,  and  right 
en^rely  beloved  cousin  and  counsellor,  James,  marquis  of  Ormoode, 
lord  steward  of  our  household,  who  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  frankly  engaged  himself  in  the  hardest  and  most 
difficult  parts  of  our  service,  and  laying  aside  all  considerations  or 
thought  of  hia  own  particular  fortune  and  convenience,  as  freely 
enga^d  that,  as  his  person,  in  the  prosecution  and  advancement  of  our 
interest;  and  when  the  power  of  our  enemies  grew  so  great  that  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  contend  with  it,  he  withdrew  himself  from  that 
our  kingdom,  and  from  that  time  attended  our  person  in  the  parts 
beyond  the  sea,  with  the  same  constaacy  and  alacrity,  having  been 
never  from  us,  but  always  supporting  our  hopes  and  our  spirits  in  our 
greatest  distresses  with  his  presence  and  counsel,  and  in  many  occa- 
•ions  and  designs  of  importance,  having  been  our  sole  counsellor  and 
companion.  And  therefore  we  say  all  good  men  would  wonder,  if 
being  restored  to  any  ease  in  our  own  fortune,  we  should  not  make 
haste  to  give  him  ease  in  his,  that  is  so  engaged  and  broken  for  ul, 
and  which  his  continual  and  most  necessary  attendance  about  us  must 
still  keep  him  from  attending  himself  with  the  care  and  diligence  he 
might  otherwise  do;  we  knowing  well  besides  the  arrears  due  to  him, 
during  the  time  he  commanded  the  army,  and  before  he  was  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that  from  the  time  he  was  by  our  royal  fatlier 
put  into  the  supreme  command  of  that  kingdom,  and  during  the  whole 
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time  tbat  he  bad  the  admiaiatration  thereof,  but  whoUjr  supported  niui- 
■elf  and  our  service  upon  his  own  fortune  and  inheritance,  and  over 
and  aboTO  borrowed  and  supplied  great  suniB  of  mone^  upon  the  en- 
gagement or  sale  of  his  own  lands,  and  disbursed  the  same  upon  carry- 
ing on  the  publick  service,  as  well  during  the  time  of  bis  being  there 
under  onr  royal  father,  as  since  under  us." 

In  addition  to  the  restoration  of  hb  estates,  tJie  duke  obt^ned  his 
ancient  perquisite  of  the  priiage  of  wines,  which  his  ancestors  had 
held  immemoriatlj,  until  Cromwell  seized  upon  this  right,  and 
converted  it  into  a  branch  of  excise. 

The  settlement  of  Ireland  was  soon  found  less  practicable  than  had 
been  expected.  There  was  a  confusion  of  parties,  whose  inconsistent 
claims  were  grounded,  soma  in  pledges  real  or  implied,  some  on  right, 
some  on  possession,  some  on  merits,  and  more  than  all,  many  on  their 
power  to  give  trouble  and  create  perplexity.  For  the  satisfacUon  of 
these,  so  far  as  such  a  result  was  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things, 
the  means  were  absolutely  wanting,  and  a  course  of  intrigue  and  liti- 
gation, violence,  and  misrepresentation  commenced-  Ireland,  in  which 
the  haired  and  terror  of  its  recent  and  long  disorders  had  not  subsided, 
was  filled  with  the  noise  of  complaint :  the  numbers  who  had  been  ejected 
from  their  possessions  looked  for  a  speedy  reinstatement;  those  who 
had  obtained  possession  by  authorized  means  claimed  to  be  confirmed  t 
and  those  who  were  possessed  by  usurpation  feared  to  be  deprived. 
The  king  was  more  desirous  to  conciliate  those  who  might  become 
formidable,  than  to  satisfy  the  claims  either  of  gratitude  or  justice. 
To  the  confederates  he  was  pledged  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  concluded 
in  his  name  and  by  his  authorised  lieutenant:  the  protestant  army 
had  the  merit  of  a  seasonable  declaration  in  his  favour,  and  of  being 
the  efficient  instruments  of  wresting  Ireland  from  the  Cromwellians: 
numbers  too  were  creditors,  and  had  advanced  their  money  on  the 
consideration  of  Irish  lands :  many  who  had  rebelled  at  home  had 
served  him  abroad:  but  above  all,  there  were  those  who  had  never  for  a 
moment,  through  so  many  dreadful  trials  of  their  constancy  and  loyalty, 
lost  sight  of  their  allegiance,  and  whose  claims  were  therefore  the 
most  undoubted  on  every  coii  si  deration.  To  satisfy  these  various 
demands,  and  to  extricate  himself  from  the  weariness  of  business  and 
the  vexatious  intrusion  of  complunt,  the  king  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  own  lands  in  Ireland.  By  the  exertions  of  the  earl  of  Orrery  and 
others,  a  calculation  of  disposable  lands  was  presently  made,  and  a 
declaration  already  noticed,*  published  by  the  king.  It  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  lords- justices,  with  instructions  for  putting  it  into  exe- 
cution. Its  effect  was  to  produce  general  dissatisfs«tion  and  remon- 
strance: those  who  had  least  claim  to  consideration  were  those  who 
bad  most  reason  for  content,  as  it  was  rather  framed  for  conciliation 
than  for  justice.  Among  those  whose  case  included  the  severest 
hardships,  was  a  lai^  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  which 
bad  either  taken  no  part,  or  a  part  manifestly  enforced  in   the  rebel- 

■  Historical  Introduction,  p.  27.  This  dei'laration  failed  to  Eiati.ify,  as  mncL 
by  the  conessflion  of  lands  belonging  to  Ii^hI  subjects  which  h»d  been  talten  jxn- 
•eaaion  of  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  in  lien  of  pay  dnring  the  rebsllion,  xe  ftoir. 
any  or  indeed  all  other  causes. 
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lion.  Justice  maaifestly  demauded  a  full  conBideration  of  their  right*, 
and  such  accordingly  was  not  formally  denied;  but  practically,  ail 
diatinctions  in  their  favour  were  encumbered  wilh  difiicultica  of  on 
obvious  nature,  and  these  difficultieB  were  aggravated  by  the  opera- 
tion of  prejudices  against  them,  which  were  partly  founded  in  realities 
loo  obvioujj  not  to  have  imposing  effect,  and  partly  in  the  interested  hos- 
tility of  their  opponents.  They  complained  of  the  rigour  of  conditions, 
which  niade  it  impossible  for  any  accused  papist  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence, and  justly  complained  that  the  conduct  which  was  now  decided  as 
proving  their  disloyalty  had  not  been  matter  of  choice :  that  the  lords- 
justices  had  excluded  them  alike  from  the  service  or  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  crown,  and  compelled  them  to  reside  in  the  i[uarters  of  the 
rebels,  who  possessed  for  a  long  time  the  most  considerable  parts  of 
the  country.  The  answers  to  this  remonstrance  would,  if  recited,  ooljr 
serve  to  show  the  lengths  to  which  sophistry  may  be  ventured  in  sup- 
port of  open  injustice.  Among  other  fallacies,  the  necessity  of  assum- 
ing the  mere  fact  of  residence  as  a  sufficient  test  was  asserted  on  the 
peculiarly  self-destroying  ground,  that  in  most  cases  there  could  be 
no  other  test;  a  statement  which  seems  to  involve  the  abandonment  of 
the  charge.  Bui  we  dwell  on  these  facts  here  only  because  they  illus- 
trate the  real  tendency  of  rebellion  to  draw  down  a  frightful  amount 
of  retribntive  consequences  upon  a  people.  The  prejudice  which  it 
awakens  at  a  distance,  where  its  guilt  and  horrors  alone  can  reach, 
without  any  eKtenuating  facts,  is  a  permanent  evil,  against  which  a 
moment's  reflection  will  show  there  is  no  counteraction  in  the  nature 
of  things;  for  while  the  report  of  crime  and  disorder  travels  far  and 
finds  numerous  records,  quiet  honesty  and  good  conduct  malce  no  re- 
port and  find  no  place  iu  history ;  and  in  the  din  and  rumour  of  national 
insurrections,  all  who  are  involved  must  be  considered  as  parties 
engaged :  and  this  moral  necessity  is  in  the  present  case  much  increased 
by  the  fact,  that  the  agency  of  ecclesiastical  intrigue,  and  of  the 
motives  of  a  religious  party,  must,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  spectator, 
have  seemed  to  identify  the  creed  itself  with  the  cause,  and  the  Itoman 
Catholic  laity  with  the  corporate  politics  of  their  hierarchy. 

The  Irbh  parliament  was  convened  to  pass  the  declaration  into  an 
enactment.  The  constitution  of  this  parliament  was  regulated  by  the 
actual  possession  of  the  lands:  being  mainly  composed  of  adven* 
turers  who  had  by  several  means  obtained  large  estates  of  which  the 
titles  were  either  wrongful,  uncertain,  or  requiring  confirmation,  their 
first  and  mtun  effort  was  to  secure  the  advantage  which  they  held ;  and 
in  this  they  were  successful,  so  far  as  their  possessions  can  be  r^arded 
as  liable  to  the  danger  they  feared.  They  also  made  some  strong  but 
not  equally  successful  efforts,  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  protestant 
esiabliahea  church  in  Ireland  against  the  other  protestant  denomina- 
tions which  were  then  striving  to  obtain  the  ascendancy.  On  the 
discussion  of  the  king's  declaration,  it  found  cordial  support  from  a 
body  whose  objects  it  favoured,  and  accordingly  the  commons  were  in 
its  favour;  but  it  excited  the  indignation  of  the  lords,  who  saw  thst 
its  effect  must  be  the  destruction  of  the  most  ancient  and  noblest  fami- 
bes  in  the  kingdom.  They  put  forward  many  strong  objections,  and 
clearly  exposod  the  manifold  grievances  and  wroTigs  which  such  prori- 
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■ions  aa  it  cootained  must  have  inflicted  on  uooffending  thousands: 
and  affirmed  that  the  king  bad  issued  his  declaration  on  misinforina< 
tion.  Among  other  objections,  tliey  eianiiaed  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  of  claims,  nhich  they  found  to  be  dilatory,  inefficient,  and 
corrupt;  but  above  all,  they  exposed  in  strung  colours  the  iniquities 
of  the  "doubling  ordinnnce,"  a  project  set  on  foot  by  the  parliament 
during  the  great  rebellion,  in  order  to  levy  money  by  a  loan  on  Irbh 
forfeitures.  For  this  it  had  been  enacted  thai  every  adventurer  who 
should  advance  one-fourth  more  than  his  original  adventure  should  have 
it  doubled  on  account,  and  receive  Irish  lands  according  to  his  claim 
10  increased.  It  was  computed  that  by  this  unauthorized  compact,  the 
landd  lost  to  the  king  would  amount  to  142,000  acres.  A  clause  was 
introduced  into  the  bill  with  the  king's  consent,  that  the  adventurers 
should  receive  lands  to  the  precise  amount  of  the  actual  payinenti  they 
bad  made.  The  bill  was,  after  various  delays,  di'awn  up  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  I ords' justices,  who  made  several  alterations  of  their  own, 
and  then  sent  It  over  to  England  to  be  finally  examined  and  confirmed. 

The  struggle  of  parties  was  thus  transferred  to  Engtantl;  and,  con- 
sidering the  history  of  previous  events  and  the  state  of  opinion  there, 
the  cause  could  hardly  have  been  carried  into  a  court  less  disposed  to 
equity.  The  deeds  of  the  previous  rebellion  had  inipressed  England 
with  horror  and  contempt :  the  Irish  party  was  without  support,  and  des- 
titute of  prudence,  discretion,  or  money:  their  enemies  hod  all  of  these. 
The  adventurers,  as  the  purchasers  of  Irish  lands  have  been  teohnically 
called,  had  raised  a  large  sum  by  subscription  among  themselves  for 
the  support  of  their  claims. 

In  this  state  of  aSairs  the  Irish  party  had  but  one  resource,  and 
that  in  their  infatuation  they  cast  from  them.  The  duke  of  Ormonde's 
influence,  his  tried  love  of  justice,  bis  temper,  moderation,  and  disin- 
terested character,  all  marked  him  as  the  fit  advocate  of  those  who 
had  strong  equitable  claims  and  no  friends.  His  advice  was  offered 
and  his  aid  volunteered.  His  opinion  was  strongly  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  M.  Eustace,  who  was  an  earnest  advocate  in  their  behalf, 
and  is  worthy  of  notice  here: — "We  are,"  says  he,  "in  the  heat  of 
our  debates  upon  the  great  bill ;  and  I  fear  the  liberty  allowed  the 
Irish  to  speak  for  themselves,  will  turn  to  their  prejudice,  by  the  un- 
skilful use  they  make  of  it,  in  justifying  themselves,  instructing  the 
kilig  and  council  what  is  good  for  them,  and  recriminating  of  others: 
whereas,  a  modest  extenuation  of  their  crimes,  an  bumble  submission 
to,  B[id  imploring  his  majesty's  grace,  and  a  declaration  of  their  hearty 
desire  to  live  quietly  and  brotherly  with  their  feliow-subjects  for  the 
future,  would  better  have  befitted  the  disadvantt^es  they  were  under, 
and  have  prevailed  more  than  alt  their  eloquence.  But  it  is  long 
since  I  have  given  oyer  any  hope  that  they  would  do,  or  be  advised  to 
do  what  was  best  for  them,  or  be  persuaded  that  what  might  properly, 
and  for  their  advantage  be  said  by  others,  would  not  only  change  its 
nature  coming  from  them,  hut  hinder  others  from  making  use  of  their 
arguments,  lest  they  might  be  suspected  of  communicating  counsels 
with  tbem;  which  is  a  reproach  1  will  avoid  almost  as  much  as  I  will 
the  guilt  of  being  of  their  party." 

In  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  duke,  the  Irish  agents  tM>k  a  lofty 
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and  arrogant  tone,  and  threw  themselree  wbolljr  on  their  meriti. 
There  were  among  them  individuals  whose  enniitj  to  the  duke  excited 
them  to  take  all  those  means  to  hurt  his  reputation,  which  are  ever 
so  easily  used,  and  so  available  among  the  multitude.  His  advice  was 
imputed  to  his  wish  to  sink  the  real  merits  of  their  cause :  his  well- 
known  zeal  for  the  proteatant  religion,  so  broadlj  marked  in  thf) 
whole  conduct  of  his  life,  gave  force  to  the  base  insinuation  of  a  mo- 
tive which  was  only  worthy  of  the  person  by  whom  it'wua  sug^sted. 
Insteail  of  gratitude,  the  duke  met  insult  and  calumny,  which  wounded 
his  feelings,  though  it  could  not  affect  a  character  which  stood  high 
above  the  range  of  such  base  missiles.  The  consequence  was,  that 
although  he  frequently  interposed  by  his  vote  and  influence  to  prevent 
injustice,  which  could  be  prevented  in  no  other  way,  he  studiously 
avoided  taking  any  public  part  in  the  business  of  the  settlement.  "  He 
adhered,"  says  Carte,  "  so  tirmly  to  this  resolution,  that  1  do  not  find 
he  was  jne  of  any  committee  to  which  that  matter  was  referred  by  the 
council,  until  after  he  woa  mode  lord -lieutenant ;  reserving  himself, 
however,  for  his  particular  friends,  and  such  as  having  ndhered  to  the 
peace,  applied  to  him  for  certificates  of  tlieir  behaviour,  and  for  bis 
interposition  in  their  behalf,  which  he  never  declined,  being  always 
reedy  to  do  them  dl  the  good  offices  in  his  power,  as  often  as  occa* 
sioDB  offered."*  The  Irish  party  were  wholly  unsuccessful  in  their 
most  especial  efforts;  and,  as  we  have  said,  attributing  their  ill  success 
to  the  private  influence  of  the  duke,  they  sent  one  of  their  agents  to 
remonstrate  with  his  grace.  The  gentleman  who  was  sent  on  this 
errand  conducted  himself  vrith  such  insolence,  that  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  but  released  on  submisEion.f 

The  difficulties  which  arose  in  tbe  inquiries  which  followed,  and  th« 
serious  obstacles  which  presented  themselves  to  any  effort  at  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  claims,  so  opposite,  and  attended  with  so  many 
perplexing  considerations,  led  the  king  to  the  determination  of  sending 
over  a  lord-lieutenant.  The  duke  of  Albemarle  was  reluctant  to  be- 
come the  arbiter  of  so  many  jarring  interests  and  conflicting  parties. 
He  expressed  to  the  king  his  dislike  to  the  post,  and  strongly  urged 
that  the  duke  of  Ormonde  alone  was  competent  to  the  execution  of 
the  desired  settlement.  Unfortunately  for  the  duke,  he  could  not 
shrink  from  an  office  which  had  upon  him  all  the  strong  claims  of  the 
most  peremptory  obligation;  and  on  the  6th  Nov.,  1661,  he  was  de- 
clared lord-lieutenant  in  the  council.  His  own  sentiments  on  the 
appointment  are  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his 
private  letters: — "You  ore  pleased  to  concern  yourself  so  much 
in  my  fortune,  as  to  congratulate  with  me  the  addition  of  honour  the 
kii^  thought  fit  to  place  in  my  family,  when  he  made  me  duke. 
The  same  friendship  will  dispose  you  now  to  condole  with  me  far  the 
very  uneasy  service  he  has  designed  to  appoint  for  me  in  Ireland,  as 
his  lieutenant.  In  that  employment,  besides  many  other  unpleasant 
difficulties,  there  are  two  disadvantages  proper  to  me ;  one  of  the  con- 
tending parties  believing  I  owe  them  more  kindness  and  protection 
than  I  can  find  myself  char^ahle  with,  and  the  other  suspecting  that 

•  C«rte,  ii.  p.  a36.  t   Cjirl*.      Si.uthwi-ll, 
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I  retain  that  prejudice  to  them  which  I  am  as  free  from.  This  tem- 
per in  them  will  be  attended,  undeniiLbly,  with  clamour  and  Bcandal 
upon  my  most  warj  deportment." 

The  account  of  this  appointment  gave  general  satisfaction  in  Ire- 
land to  all  respectable'  persons  who  were  not  deeply  connected  with 
the  movements  of  the  more  violent  parties.  All  whose  desires  were 
confined  to  justice,  or  who  felt  confidence  in  the  equity  of  their  claims, 
were  satisfied  that  no  ceal  of  political  feeling  would  interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde:  an  advantage  then  not  likely  to  be 
realiied  in  any  other  person.  Minds  of  an  inferior  stamp  would  be 
expected  to  act  more  decidedly  from  party  views:  and  persons  wholly 
disinterested  in  Irish  affairs  were  prejudiced  against  the  Irish.  In 
Dublin,  public  rejoicings  followed  the  intelligence^  the  provost  and 
fellows  expressed  their  joy  in  a  latin  epistle ;  the  houses  of  parliament 
and  convocation  did  the  same,  by  letters  and  addresses. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  discussion  of  the  Irish  settlement  continued 
e  carried  on  with  increasing  perplexity  and  acrimony  before  the 


council.     As  i 


?eded, 


began  e 


api«« 


that  the  first 


design  of  the  king's  declaration  could  not  be  carried  into  operation,  as 
it  was  mode  under  a  false  assumption,  that  the  lands  at  the  king's 
disposal  would  suffice  for  the  satisfactloa  of  all  admissible  claims:  but 
it  presently  appeared  that  the  whole  island  would  be  insufficient,  and 
it  became  an  anxious  question  upon  whom  the  loss  should  fall.  The 
arguments  which  were  advanced  on  either  side  need  not  be  repeated 
here;  some  of  theni  are  obvious,  and  some  but  specious.  But  among 
these,  one  at  least  was  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  the  Irish  part^, 
who  were  by  far  the  more  violent  in  their  entire  conduct  througn  this 
■ontroTcrsj ;  from  pleas  of  right  the  parties  went  on  to  mutual  accu- 
lations.  The  Irish  advocates  were  thus  unwittingly  betrayed,  not 
merely  into  offending  powerful  parties  by  whose  influence  the  decision 
night  readily  be  governed,  but  in  fact  they  thus  raised  topics 
which  every  party  in  England  was  anxious  and  willing  to  foi'get,  and 
of  which  the  very  discussion  was  calculated  to  awaken  nneasy  appre- 
hensions in  the  king  and  his  friends.  The  horrors  and  atrocities  of 
the  Irish  rebellion  were  retorted  with  all  the  efi^ect  which  their  recent 
impression  but  too  well  favoured  ;  and  the  various  communications  which 
had  been  made  with  the  court  of  Home  became  also  a  fatal  weapon. 
In  reply  to  several  papers  presented  by  the  Irish  committee,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Irish  parliament  sent  in  several  writings  of  this  preju- 
dicial nature,  and  containing  "  instructions  given  by  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  Ireland  to  the  bishop  of  Ferns  and  Sir  Nicholas  Flunket,  their 
agents  to  the  court  of  Rome,  bearing  date,  Jan.  1 8,  1 667 1  a  draught  of 
instructions  to  France  and  Spain,  and  a  copy  of  the  excommunication 
published  in  Jamestown."  These  papers  were,  by  order  of  the  com- 
mittee, presented  to  the  king  and  council,  and  the  king  was  so  violently 
incensed  at  their  contents,  that  an  order  was  entered,  that  "  no  petition 
or  further  address  be  made  from  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland,  as 
to  the  bill  of  settlement,  but  that  the  bill  for  the  act  of  settlement  go 
on  to  be  engrossed  without  any  further  delay,  according  as  is  already 
concluded ;  that  Sir  N.  Plunket  have  notice  given  him,  that  bit 
majesty's  pleasure  is,  that  he  forbear  to  come  into  his  presence  and 
II.  Q  Ir. 
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appeur  aX  couit  anj  more;  aad  that  Mr  Solicitor  Bend  alt  the  provium 
alioned  of  hj  the  cominittee  to  be  engrossed,  and  that  the  Irish  moke 
no  more  Btldresses,  and  that  this  be  aig-aifled  in  letters  to  their  friends 
in  Ireland."  Thus  ended  the  debates  in  behalf  of  the  Irish;  and  the 
bill,  whieh  had  b^  these  debates  been  long  delayed,  to  the  great 
uneasiness  of  the  parliament  of  Irehind,  was  after  the  settling  of  some 
further  provisos  finished  at  last,  and  being  sent  over,  passed  the  two 
houses  at  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  Irish  parliament  appointed  Sir  T.  Jones,  Sir  Paul  Davies,  Sir 
James  Ware,  Sir  H.  Tichbume  and  others,  to  attend  the  lords- 
justices,  and  request  of  them  to  prepare  and  transmit  a  bill  for  raising 
the  sum  of  £30,000  for  the  Duke,  on  his  accepting  of  the  government, 
to  demonstrate  the  sense  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
"  vast  losses"  in  the  service  of  Ireland.  The  duke's  arrival  in  Ireland 
was  deferred,  on  account  of  the  approaching  nuptials  of  the  king  with 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal ;  a  match  against  which  the  duke  had  strongly 
but  vainly  protested.  His  objections,  together  with  those  of  the 
chancellor  and  the  earl  of  Southamptom,  were  listened  to  by  the  king 
in  Tom  Chiffin's  closet,  of  which  so  graphic  a  sketch  has  been  drawn 
by  the  pi'n  of  Scott.*  They  remonstrated  with  him,  on  the  score  of 
the  religion  of  the  princess,  and  the  king  replied,  there  were  no  pro- 
testant  princesses  fit  for  him  to  marry;  it  was  replied  that  there  were 
princesses  enough  in  Germany,  but  the  king  answered  in  his  lively 
style,  "  cod's  fish,  they  are  all  foggy,  and  be  could  not  like  any  of  them 
for  a  wife;"  upon  this,  says  Carte,  "the  duke  was  satisfied  that  he 
would  marry  none  but  a  Roman  cathoUc."t  To  this  Carte  adds  a 
curious  story  of  the  accident  by  which  the  duke  had  first  discovered 
the  secret  of  the  king's  religion.  "  The  king  had  carefully  concealed 
that  change  from  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  who  yet  discovered  it  by 
accident.  The  duke  had  some  suspicions  of  it  from  the  Ume  that 
they  removed  from  Cologne  into  Flanders;  for  though  he  never 
observed  that  zeal  and  concern  as  to  divine  things  which  he  often 
wished  in  the  king,  yet  so  much  as  appeared  in  him  at  any  time 
looked  that  way.  However,  he  thought  it  so  very  little  that  he  hoped 
it  would  soon  wear  off  upon  returning  to  his  kingdoms,  and  was  not 
fully  convinced  of  his  change,  till  about  the  time  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  was  going  to  be  opened.  The  duke  was  always  a  very  early 
riser,  and  being  then  at  Brussels,  used  to  amuse  himself  at  times  that 
others  were  in  bed,  in  walking  about  the  town  and  seeing  the  churches. 
Going  one  morning  very  early  by  a  church,  where  a  great  number  of 
persons  were  at  their  devotions,  he  stepped  in;  and  advancing  neai' 
the  altar,  he  saw  the  king  on  his  knees  at  mass.  He  readily  imagined 
hia  majesty  would  not  be  pleased  that  he  should  see  him  there,  and 
therefore  retired  as  cautiously  as  he  could,  went  to  a  different  part  of 
the  church,  near  another  altar,  where  nobody  was,  kneeled  down,  and 
said  his  own  prayers  till  the  king  was  gone."  At  the  period  of  this 
occurrence,  iKmsiderabie  anxiety  prevailed  among  the  king's  friends 
(in  the  subject  of  his  religion:  some  were  of  opinion  that  his  open 
uoaformity  to  the  church  of  Rome  would  have  the  advantageous  effect 

*  Piveril  of  tha  Peak.  f  CHrle.  ii.  154. 
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of  obtaining  for  him  the  sincere  AsBiBtaace  of  the  Roman  catholic 
courts:  while  other*,  among  whom  was  the  duke,  with  more  Bagacitj 
saw  that  such  «  *tep  would  entirely  put  an  end  to  all  h!a  hopes. 
Some  therefore  ui^d  him  to  declare  himself,  while  others  who  would 
not  even  appear  to  think  it  possible  that  he  had  turned  to  the  Roman 
church,  jet  endeavoured  to  counteract  them  by  wiser  counsel.  The 
king  was  himself  indifferent  to  all  creeds,  further  than  as  thej  could 
be  moulded  to  the  shape  of  his  inclinations,  and  with  the  ordinary 
mixture  of  ingenuity  and  flippancy  which  composes  the  character  of 
the  latitudinarian's  intellect,  had  a  conveoient  creed  of  his  own:  in  a 
word,  he  amused  himself  hj  the  assumption,  that  God  must  be  so  mer- 
ciful as  to  forgive  the  most  direct  disobedience  of  the  whole  letter  and 
Spirit  of  his  positive  tswi,  and  that  he  might  therefore  &eelj  indulge 
the  inclinations  of  a  most  abandoned  and  profligate  nature,  provided 
he  exercised  an  occasiooal  private  devotion,  which  must  of  course 
have  been  a  strange  compound  of  mockeries  and  contradictions.  I'he 
duke,  who  had  kept  the  secret  of  his  chsjige  of  persuasion  until  after 
the  restoration,  then  communicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and 
they  considered  how  they  might  best  prevent  any  of  the  consequences 
which  were  to  be  apprehended.  For  this  purpose  they  contrived  to 
have  a  clause  inserted  in  the  act,  that  was  pawed  for  the  security  of 
the  king's  person  and  government,  making  it  a  prerwmire  for  any  one 
to  say  the  "  king  was  a  papist." 

The  duke  was  long  detained  from  his  dudes  in  Ireland,  by  those  of 
his  office  of  lord-steward,  which  required  that  he  should  meet  the 
queen  on  her  landing  at  Portsmouth,  and  after  by  the  arrangements 
and  ceremonies  attendant  upon  thd  royal  marriage,  so  that  tbe  summer 
was  far  advanced  when  he  was  at  liberty  to  depart  for  Ireland.  The 
numerous  company  of  Irish  nobility  and  gentry  which  had  been  drawn 
to  l»ndon  in  prosecution  of  their  claims,  accompanied  him,  and  formed 
a  train  of  splendour  never  before  or  since  approached  in  the  journey 
of  a  lieutenant  to  bis  government:  and  bis  reception  in  Dublin,  no 
less  remarkable  for  its  magnificence  than  for  the  public  enthusiasm  it 
called  forth,  is  called  "  an  epitome  of  the  restoration"  by  Carte. 

The  act  of  settlement  now  passed,  and  wus  accompanied  by  a  long 
speech  from  the  Duke,  who  expounded  its  provisions  with  their  reason 
or  necessity  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  every  thing  in  the  most  con- 
ciliatory aspect.  His  speech  vaa  printed  by  order  of  the  house.  The 
recess  followed  and  he  went  to  Kilkenny,  where  his  daughter,  lady 
Mary  Butler,  wns  married  in  October  to  lord  Cavendish. 

Notwithstanding  the  anxious  precautions  and  explanations  of  the 
duke,  the  act  of  settlement  gave  very  general,  and  in  many  'respects 
justifiable  discontent.  Among  those  whose  complaints  were  most 
grounded  in  real  wrong,  were  the  officers  called  the  forty-nine  men, 
who  had  loyalty  and  strenuously  served  the  king  against  the  rebels  on 
every  side,  without  ever  having  received  any  pay,  and  whose  arrears 
were  unquestionably  the  prior  claim  on  both  the  justice  and  gratitude 
of  the  king)  but  so  numerous  and  so  large  were  the  grants  into 
which  he  had  been  inadvertently  led,  that  there  were  not  in  fact 
means  over  and  above  the  restorations  which  justice  demanded,  and 
tlioM  iniquitoos  appropriations.     Among  these,  the  earl  of  Leicester 
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whose  service  had  been  but  nominal,  contrived  to  have  £50,000  under 
the  claim  of  airears,  charged  upon  the  security  of  the  lands  for  the 
purpose  (if  aiTcars,  and  Sir  W.  Petty,  obttuned  large  grants  of  the 
Fame  lands.  So  great  indeed  and  so  unquestionable  was  the  injustice 
done  to  this  meritorious  and  suffering  class  of  claimanU,  that  a  bill 
was  brought  in  to  provide  for  their  security. 

The  duke  nas  doomed  on  the  present,  aa  on  the  former  occasion, 
and  OS  indeed  through  every  stage  of  his  life,  to  suffer  by  bis  own 
excessive  disinterestedness,  and  by  a  public  spirit  which  appears  to 
have  set  aside  all  private  considerations.  Among  his  first  acts,  the 
most  urgent  and  essential  was  the  purg:ition  of  the  army,  from  the  dregs 
of  the  republican  and  fanatic  spirit  which  rendered  it  less  available 
for  the  immediate  service.  To  effect  this,  money  to  a  large  amount 
was  necessary ;  but  from  the  circumstances  already  eipluned,  it  will  be 
understood,  that  of  money  there  was  no  provision  and  but  little  prospect. 
The  duke  met  the  emergency,  as  in  former  times,  by  a  large  disburse- 
ment frcoi  his  private  estate — at  a  time  when  Others  were  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  whatever  could  be  grasped  by  any  effort.  The  necessity 
appears  not  indeed  to  have  been  slight  for  this  step;  for,  not  to  speak 
of  the  rumours  of  meditated  insurrection  in  Ireland,  for  which  little 
spirit  remained,  there  was  a  strong  party  in  England,  still  hostile  to 
the  restoration,  and  willing,  should  they  find  means,  to  raise  a  popular 
insurrection.  These,  and  not  without  reason,  boasted  of  haring  8000 
men  in  the  Irish  army  ready  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  throw  off  the  pre- 
sent royal  family,  and  declare  a  commonwealth:  a  design  favoured  by 
the  discontents  which  the  act  of  uniformity  caused  among  the  puritans, 
whose  clergy  generally  declared,  that  they  would  resign  their  benefices, 
sooner  than  conform — a  declaration  to  which  they  for  the  most  part 
adhered.     We  shall  notice  these  particulars  in  a  fiiture  stage. 

The  commissioners  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  settlement, 
having  h«en  objected  to  on  the  fair  ground  that  they  were  parties 
concerned,  another  commission  was  appointed,  of  competent  English 
lawyers  and  gentlemen  having  no  interest  in  Ireland.  Their  awards 
were  too  impartial  to  please  a  large  pordon  of  the  claimants,  which 
comprised  chiefly  these  adventurers  and  soldiers  whose  claims  were 
either  founded  on  usurpation,  or  upon  their  service  under  the  common- 
wealth. The  first  cases  disposed  of  were  those  of  the  Irish,  who  had 
been  undeservedly  dispossessed  of  their  estates :  on  this  claim  the  num- 
bers who  came  forward  and  made  good  their  claims,  by  proving  their 
innocence,  was  great  beyond  the  expectations  or  the  wish  of  the 
adventurers,  who  became  dbcontented  and  alarmed,  and  in  conse- 
quence Soon  began  to  express  their  complunts,  and  plot  resistance. 
Many  of  Cromwell's  officers  conspired  to  effect  an  armed  rising,  and 
appointed  a  committee  for  its  direction :  among  the  officers  appointed 
upon  this  committee,  one  (a  Mr  T.  Alden,)  disclosed  the  secret  through 
his  friend  colonel  Vernon,  and  by  the  same  channel  gave  intelligence 
ti'om  time  to  time  of  their  proceedings.  Among  the  conspirators 
were  some  officers  who  conceived  the  notion  of  surprising  the  castle; 
Sir  Alden  gave  warning  of  their  intention,  but  mentioned  a  time 
farther  off  than  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  time  actually  fixed; 
an  captain  Hulet  and  Iteutentuit  Turet,  who  had  probably  at  first  filled 
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upou  the  <lth  or  tOlh  of  March,  according  to  the  iuformatiou,  saw 
reasons  to  expedite  their  design.  On  the  5th  of  thd.t  montli,  a  com- 
panjr  was  to  mount  guard,  among  whom  theji  reckoned  on  tiftif  men, 
and  a  sergeaiit :  they  also  contrived  to  obtain  arms  and  powder  from 
the  store,  by  practising  upon  the  simplicity  or  knavery  of  the  store- 
keeper'a  boy,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  attempt  the  castle  on  that 
night  by  the  gate  that  opens  towards  Ship  street.  Alden  learned 
this  change  of  purpose  on  the  very  day ;  but  as  eolonel  Vernon  was 
out  of  the  way,  he  fouud  no  means  to  convey  his  intelligence  to  the 
duke  of  Ormonde.  Fortunately,  the  duke  haj  himself  received  notice 
the  day  before,  from  a  person'  named  Hopkins,  whom  Turet  htid 
engaged  to  join.  Such  preparations  were  made  as  could  not  have 
failed  to  repel  the  attempt,  but  the  conspirators  themselves  were 
apprised  of  the  discovery  of  their  design  and  made  no  attack.      Sotnb 


of  them  fled  for  their  live 

s,  and  others  were  taken ;  but  their  iufonna- 

tion  was  unsatisfactory,  ai 

they  were  not  persons  who  hod  been  trusted 

by  the  leading  conspirato 

Among  the  troubles  on 

life,  not  the  least  waa  cau 

spirit  in  the  House  of  Cor 

e  occurrences  of  this  period  of  the  duke's 
aed  by  the  exhibition  of  the  same  refractory 
nmona.      An  address  was  presented  to  him,  in 

which  this  branch  of  parliament  embodied  the  complaints  of  the  adven- 
turers and  Croniweljians.  They  complained  of  the  liberal  and  strictly 
equitable  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  and  proposed  a  new  method 
of  conducting  the  cases,  which  would  soon  have  restored  the  griping 
and  corrupt  decisions  of  the  parliamentary  courts.  In  the  cases  which 
came  usually  before  the  court,  the  plaintiff  was  the  persun  whose 
innocency  was  to  be  proved,  and  the  defendant  he  who  was  actually  in 
possession  of  his  lands.  They  now  proposed  that  the  king  should  be  a 
party,  and  no  decision  made  before  the  attorney -general  should  have 
been  heard  against  the  plaintiff.  To  this  absurd  and  anomalous  ex- 
pedient, it  was  in  addition  proposed,  that  the  caiies  should  be  tried  by 
juries,  so  described,  as  in  effect  to  give  the  deeiiiion  to  the  persons 
most  interested,  eitherby  claim  or  jiarty.  Other  regulations  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  ethers  limiting  the  lauds  und  the  claims, 
were  proposed,  and  to  the  whole  was  tacked  the  false  proposition,  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  dependent  on  the  adop- 
tion of  such  proposals.  The  duke  suwthe  injustice  of  these  arrange- 
ments and  was  also  much  vexed  and  disgusted  by  the  insldiousncss  and 
fallacy  of  this  attempt  to  connect  the  church,  which  it  w&i  his  mun 
policy  and  desire  to  maintain,  with  such  flagitious  demands.  The  duke 
received  their  address  coldly,  and  told  them  it  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. They  were  dissatisfied  with  this  reply,  and  caused  Sir  A.  Mer- 
vyn's  speech,  iti  which  the  address  had  been  moved,  lo  be  printed.  The 
king  caused  the  printer  to  be  tuken  up,  und  expressed  his  disapprobation 
in  strong  terms:  and  the  duke  wrote  aletter  to  the  parliament,  in  which 
he  forcibly  exposed  the  folly  and  mischief  of  their  proceedings.  They 
hail,  he  represented,  suggested  the  dangerous  notion,  that  the  protes- 
tant  interest  was  in  danger,  in  consequen 
prutestants  had  received  an  alarm  highly 
It  both  prevented  English  protestants  from 
Ireland,  and  caused  many  to  sell  at  low  n 


many  respectable 
D  that  interest,  as 
iking  for  settlements  iu 
t  the  estates  they  bad. 
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He  explained  to  tbem  the  truth  so  obvioiu,  and  yet  seemingly  bo  hardly 
received,  that  the  country  only  wasted  peace  to  ensure  the  growth  of 
universal  prosperity :  while  the  rights  and  interests  of  every  class  must 
suffer  by  the  perpetuation  of  disunion  and  discontent.  The  communs 
retracted  their  proceeding,  declared  their  abhorrence  of  the  recent 
plot,  acknowledged  the  lord-lieutenant's  great  care  and  vigilauce  in 
defeating  it,  and  pledged  themselves  to  support  him  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rojal  authority. 

Notwithstanding  the  check  which  it  tlius  received,  the  main  conspir- 
acy went  on  with  unremitting  activity.  Tlie  time  of  insurrection  whs 
fixed  for  May  25th,  when  the  cs^tles  of  Dublin,  Orogheda,  Derry,  and 
other  places  of  strength,  were  by  simultaneous  movements  to  be  seised. 
There  were  meetings  and  consultations  in  Dublin  and  several  parts 
of  tiie  country,  to  ensure  the  means  and  regulate  the  proceedings: 
several  members  of  parliament,  lawyers  and  military  officers,  were 
engaged  in  the  undertaking,  among  whom  the  most  active  were  a 
preshytcrian  minister,  named  Lackie,  and  a  person  of  the  name  of  Blood, 
who  passed  frequently  into  Scotland,  under  the  hope  of  drawing  the 
Scotch  into  the  rebellion.  Sir  A.  Forbes  waa  sent  down  into  the 
north,  and  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  eitensive  intelligence  of  their 
proceedings,  which  were  disconcerted  by  the  arrest  of  major  Stapleii, 
who  had  charge  of  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  they  had  concerted 
for  the  seizure  of  the  towns.  On  the  arrest  of  Staples,  the  greot«r 
part  of  the  northern  conspirators  fled  into  Scotland. 

In  Munster  the  proceedings  of  the  conspiracy  were  scarcely  leai 
active.  A  short  extract  will  convey  In  the  briefest  form  a  view  of 
the  hopes,  designs,  and  dependency  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it. 
Carte  represents  one  of  these,  colonel  Jepbson,  as  explaining  to  Sir 
1'heophilus  Jones,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  gain  to  the  party,  "  that 
tliey  did  not  want  an  army,  for  there  were  IS, 000  Scots  eicomniuni- 
cated  by  the  bishops  in  the  north,  who  were  ready  within  two  days, 
and  they  doubted  not  but  their  own  army  would  join  them;  ths.t  they 
had  a  tuuik  of  money  in  Dublin,  sufGcient  to  pay  off  all  the  arrears  of 
the  army,  both  in  Oliver's  time,  and  since  tbe  king's  return,  hut  he 
could  not  tell  from  whence  it  came,  unless  from  Holland;  that  he  had 
seen  three  or  four  firkins  of  it  carried  into  Mr  Boyd's  house,  and  he 
could  himself  command  £500  out  of  that  bank  the  neit  day;  that  they 
had  a  wise  council  of  considerable  persons,  such  as  would  not  be  readily 
guessed  at,  who  managed  the  business,  and  any  body  who  should  see 
the  scheme,  which  was  particularly  set  down  in  writing,  would  he 
convinced  of  its  exactness  i  that  Mr  Roberts,  who  was  auditor  under 
Cromwell,  had  been  for  two  months  casting  up  the  arrears  of  the 
army,  and  had  now  perfected  the  account,  so  that  it  was  known  what 
was  due  to  every  one,  and  such  as  would  join  them  should  be  paid  off 
everywhere;  that  there  were  1000  horse  in  Dublin  for  securing  the 
city,  and  Henry  Ingolsby  was  to  appear  with  them  as  soon  as  the 
castle  was  taken,  and  a  flag  put  up,  of  which  they  no  way  doubted ; 
that  they  intended  to  offer  no  violence  to  any  but  such  as  opposed 
them;  that  the  duke  of  Ormonde's  person  was  to  be  seised,  but  to  be 
civilly  treated ;  that  several  other  persons  were  to  be  secured,  and  par- 
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ticularly  he  himself  wtw  to  seiie  the  e&rl  of  Claocu-ty,  and  coIodcI 
F itz- Patrick ;  that  every  y^rtj  h&d  their  pftrticular  orders  to  surpritte 
each  of  the  guards  of  the  citj;  that  one  MacCormack  was  a  great 
person  in  the  action,  and  there  were  six  ministers  that  went  about 
Dublin  in  perukes,  but  laid  them  bjr  ivhen  tbej  were  at  praters,  and 
these  were  to  be  in  the  streets,  to  see  that  no  plunder  or  disorder 
should  be  committed  i  that  tlvsj  had  a  d.'claration,  of  which  man j 
thousand  copies  were  printed,  ready  to  be  dispersed,  declaring  that 
their  undertaking  was  lor  securing  the  English  interest,  and  the  three 
kingdoms  which  were  going  to  ruin  by  the  countenance  given  to 
popery ;  that  all  the  English  should  enjoy  such  estates  as  they  possessed 
on  1st  May,  1659;  that  religion  should  be  settled  according  to  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant."  He  added,  " that  they  would  overtuin 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  that  the  word  which  was  to  he  given  en 
the  taking  of  the  castle  was,  '  F-it  the  kiiig  and  EnglUh  inlerett.'"' 
Jones,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  wrote  down  the  heads  of  this  con- 
versation, which  he  disclosed  neit  day  to  the  duke. 

The  plan  for  the  surprise  of  Dublin  castle  was  one  which,  without 
some  previous  warning,  would  most  probably  have  succeeded.  Several 
■  persons  were  to  loiter  into  the  castle  yard,  separately,  as  having 
petitions,  or  on  some  other  fair  pretence,  while  eighty  foot  soldiers, 
disguised  as  mechanics  and  trades'  people,  were  to  remain  outside,  dis- 
persed in  different  small  groups,  or  with  the  appearance  of  idle  loiter- 
ers, so  as  not  to  attract  notice,  until  they  should  receive  the  signal 
concerted:  this  was  to  be  given  by  a  baker  carrying  a  large  basket  of 
bread,  who  was  to  stumble  in  the  gateway:  it  was  supposed  that  the 
guards  in  the  gateway  would  immediately  scramble  for  the  bread,  and 
^us  offer  a  full  opportunity  for  the  disguised  assailants  to  force  their 
way  in  before  the  nature  of  their  proceedings  could  be  suspected. 
Within  twelve  hours  of  the  time  appointed  for  this  exploit,  the  chief 
conspirators  were  all  arrested  by  orders  from  the  duke  of  Ormonde; 
and  the  few  of  less  importance  who  escaped,  were  actiifely  searched 
for.  Among  these  latter,  the  most  remarkable  was  Blood,  the  most 
daring,  unscrupulous,  and  active  of  all  the  conspirators ;  this  desperado 
found  shelter  for  a  time  in  Antrim,  and  afterwards  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Ulster,  where  he  pretended  to  he  a  priest-  From  thence  he 
reached  the  county  of  Wicklow,  where  he  lurked  for  a  while,  and 
under  various  names  and  disguises,  travelled  through  the  kingdom, 
endeavonriug  to  reunite  and  revive  the  conspiracy.  He  expressed 
himself  strongly  on  the  adruitage  they  would  gain  if  the  duke  of 
Ormonde  should  be  slain,  asserting  that  his  death  would  be  of  more 
importance  than  the  possession  of  the  cattle  of  Dublin;  and  the  im- 
pression soon  became  very  much  diffused  that  he  would  himself  be 
very  likely  to  assassinate  the  dukcj 

The  duke  was  very  anxious  to  treat  his  pr 
few  who  frankly  acknowledged  their  guilt,  h 
had  circulated,  that  conspiring  to  levy  war 
pursued  into  overt  acts  of  rebellion:  and  it  ' 

•  ChtU,  [1.267. 
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a  pardoned:  but  a  notion 
was  not  treason,  unless 
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tho  peace  of  the  kiogdoDi,  that  this  dangeroua  delusion  should  b« 
removed  hy  Bome  exaroplee.  Bills  were  found  against  five  of  the 
prisoners,  who  were  tried  and  found  guiltj,  upon  the  evidence  of  seve- 
ral, most  of  whom  had  been  engaged  in  the  same  conspiracy.  These 
[lersoiia  were  executed. 

The  people  of  Ireland  were  in  every  quarter  dceplj  anxious  for 
quiet,  there  eiisted  among  them  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  disaf- 
fected feeling:  and  there  was  moreover  a  sincere  and  universal  sense 
of  affection  and  respect  for  the  duke  of  Ormonde  diffiised  among  every 
class,  with  the  slight  yet  dangerous  exception  of  the  remaiiiE  of  the  re- 
publican party.  This,  most  unhappily  indeed,  still  composed  the  chief 
material  of  the  army  in  both  countries.  The  duke  was  anxious  to  adopt 
the  ouJy  direct  remedy,  which  was  the  purgation  of  the  army ;  but  money 
was  wanting,  and  he  wag  thus  involved  in  great  embarrass  meats.  He 
made  a  progress  into  Ulster,  by  bis  presence  to  awe  the  disaffected, 
revive  loyal  feelings,  and  give  ooofidence  to  the  apprehensions  of  the 
peaceable;  and  felt  himself  also  under  the  necessity  of  employing 
agents  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  those  parties  who  were  suspected 
of  any  dangerous  design. 

Among  the  embarrassmenU  to  which  the  duke  was  at  this  period  ' 
subject,  not  the  least  perplexing  or  eventually  pernicious  to  his  per- 
sonal interest,  arose  from  the  enmities  excited  by  his  straight  and 
unswerving  integrity  in  the  employment  of  his  patronage.  The  cour- 
tiers of  Charles,  who  grasped  at  every  office  of  emolument  or  trust, 
resented  the  refusals  of  the  duke  to  mix  himself  in  their  tow  intrigues 
for  preferment,  aud  his  disposal  of  the  commands  under  his  owu  ap- 
pointment, to  individuals  whose  claims  were  thosf  only  of  fair  and  meri- 
torious service.  Among  the  enemies  which  he  (bus  made  for  himself, 
the  must  conspicuous  for  talent^  station,  and  court  favour,  was  Sir  H, 
llennet,  who  had  first  to  no  purpose  endeavoured  to  draw  the  duke 
into  a  cabal  to  make  him  secretary  of  state.  While  he  was  digesting 
his  discontent  at  the  duke's  neutrality  in  this  affair,  the  death  of  lord 
Falkland  left  a  troop  of  horse  at  the  disposal  of  the  duke,  and  it  was 
applied  for  by  Bennet,  for  his  brother,  who  had  never  been  in  Ireland. 
Tlie  king  expressed  great  anxiety  that  the  duke  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  of  conciliating  Bennet:  but  the  duke  gave  the 
troop  to  lord  Callan,  whose  claim  was  that  of  long  and  active  service. 
He  had  already  refused  it  to  his  own  son,  the  lord  John  l^utler,  aud 
wrote  to  his  friend,  Daniel  O'Neile,  at  the  Bngtish  court,  a  letter  on 
the  subject,  in  which  among  other  thingi  he  says^— "  1  think  I  told  him 
(I  am  sure  I  might  have  done  it  truly)  that  many  who  had  been 
deservedly  officers  of  the  field  amongst  the  horse,  and  some  colonels, 
were,  with  great  industry  iiud  earnestness,  desiring  to  be  lieutenants 
of  horse,  and  that  he  who  was  lieuteuant  of  that  (Sir  T.  Arm- 
strong's) troop,  had  long,  faithfully,  and  stoutly,  served  as  major  of 
horse.  Figure  to  yourself  how  he  and  the  rest  would  take  it,  to  have 
n  man  never  heard  of,  and  who  never  was  more  than  a  captun  of  foot, 
made  captain  of  horse  over  their  heads;  and  then  consider,  if  my  part 
he  not  hard,  that  must  lose  a  friendship,  because  I  will  not  counte- 
nance to  disobliging  a  pretension;  and  all  the  while,  what  is  my  con- 
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eernmont  or  advantAge,  but  the  dischsxge  of  my  dut^P  If  Mr  Secre- 
larj's  brother  were  near  upon  a  level  with  other  pretenders,  and  I 
ihould  not  Bupplj'  what  were  wanting  in  consideration  of  him,  he  had 
reason  to  reproach  me  with  want  of  friendship ;  but  sure  it  will  be  hard 
to  lire  well  with  him,  if  tha  frankness  of  my  proceeding  with  him  shall 
be  esteemed  injurious,  to  be  remembered  upon  all  occasions,  and  retri- 
buted hj  crossing'  mj  desires,  when  the;  aim  at  just  things,  and  such 
as  tend  to  the  king's  service." 

The  countess  of  Ceutlemaine — whose  unworthy  interest  with  the 
libertine  king  gave  ber  a  power  which  fortunatelj  she  bad  not  under- 
standing to  exert  as  perniciously'  as  she  might— contrived  to  obtain  a 
letter  for  passing  to  herself  a  grant  of  the  Phoenix  Park  and  Lodge. 
The  duke  refused  to  pass  the  warrant,  and  stopped  the  grant.  Rj  a 
strong  remonstrance  be  changed  the  king's  purpose,  and  persuaded  him 
to  enlarge  the  park  by  a  purchase  of  450  acres,  and  assign  the  house 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lords-lie utenant  nf  Ireland.  When  the 
duke  nest  visited  England,  the  ladj  who  was  thus  disappointed,  assailed 
him  at  court  with  torrents  of  the  most  pestiferous  abuse,  and  concluded 
hy  expressing  her  hope  to  see  him  hanged;  the  duke  listened  to  her 
invective  without  showing  an;  appearance  of  concern,  and  in  repi;  to 
the  concluding  compliment,  told  her,  that  he  "  did  not  feel  the  same 
'    0  her  days,  and  only  wished  he  might  live  to  see 


old* 


r  remarkable  instance  in  which  the  duke  drew  upon  himself 
a  heavj  discbarge  of  court  enmity,  was  the  case  of  the  marquess  of 
Antrim;  but  the  particulars  would  demand  far  more  space  tnan  we 
can  here  afford.  This  marquess  was  making  suit  at  court  for  the 
restoration  of  his  large  estates  which  were  forfeited  in  the  recent  re- 
bellion, and  in  the  hands  of  adventurers.  The  queen  mother  was 
his  sealous  friend,  and  determined  to  support  his  suit.  The  interest 
of  the  duke  was  looked  for,  or  at  least  the  weight  of  bis  sanction  was 
thonght  a  necessary  corroboration  of  sach  a  claim.  The  duke  was  reluc- 
tant to  oppose  the  queen,  or  to  take  upon  himself  the  invidious  office  of 
pressing  the  unworthiness  of  the  marquess ;  yet  it  was  still  more  repug- 
nant to  bia  sense  of  honour  to  be  brought  into  a  court  intrigue  for 
the  perversion  of  justice,  and  he  represented  that  their  object  could  be 
easily  effected  without  his  mediation,  which  he  could  not  offer  without 
compromising  bis  regard  for  truth.  He  was  charged  by  the  marquess' 
friends  with  enmity,  and  by  his  own  enemies  it  was  imputed  to  him,  thut 
he  was  privately  using  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  marquess,  though  he 
publiclv  affected  to  oppose  him.  The  duke  defended  himself  from  both  of 
these  charges ;  an  extract  from  his  letter  to  a  friend,  expressing  his  own 
sentiment,  is  the  most  we  can  here  afford  to  add  upon  the  subject: — 
"  I  am  still  really  persuaded  of  my  lord  St  Alban's  friendship  to  me,  and 
that  belief  receives  no  abatement  by  bis  endeavours  for  the  saving  of 
my  lord  Antrim's  estate.  For  it  were  as  unreasonable  to  expect  a 
friend  should  think  always  as  I  do,  as  that  he  should  have  the  sattus 
voice,  or  coloured  beard.  1  confess  1  cannot  find  auv  ohiigation,  that 
was  upon  the  late  king,  or  that  is  upon  this,  to  do  extraordinary 
thing*  for  my  lord  of  Antrim ;  and  I  am  sure  there  neither  were  uor 
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arn  an;  upon  me,  but  the  queen  mother's  commanda,  and  mj  lord  St 
Alban's  interposition,  upon  both  vhich  I  set  the  Talue  I  ought.  In 
this  particular,  and  in  that  of  the  bill,*  people  take  me  to  be  more 
concerned  than  1  am.  They  know  me  not,  and  traduce  me  that  saj  I 
iuteriourlj  wish  his  restitution;  and  that  though  publicklj  I  oppose  it, 
jet  privately  I  assist  him.  On  the  other  side  'Uiej  as  much  mistake 
me,  that  believe  I  affect  his  ruin,  and  an  enmity  with  him.  The  6rrt 
were  unchristian,  and  the  other  a  very  pitiable  ambition.  I  have  been 
civil,  as  I  ought  to  be,  to  his  lady,  when  she  made  applications  to  me; 
and  this  must  be  taken  for  helping  her  lord.  In  my  dispatches  I  have 
freely  spoken  truth  concerning  him  end  his  business;  and  diat  is  taken 
for  hatred  of  him-,  but  neither  truly.  My  lord  chancellor  Bacon  says 
in  oQC  of  his  essays,  that  there  are  men  will  set  their  houses  on  fire  to 
roast  their  eggs.  They  are  dangerous  cattle,  if  they  can  disguise 
themselves  under  plausible  pretences.  1  have  done  all  I  conceive  belongs 
to  me  to  do  in  the  business  of  my  lord  Antrim.  1  cannot  unsay  what 
I  have  said  in  it  till  I  am  convinced  of  error:  but  if  I  be  arited  do 
more  questions  about  him,  I  can  and  will  hold  my  peace." 

The  act  of  settlement  was  unattended  by  the  expected  result,  and  only, 
gave  rise  to  endless  clamour  and  litigation.  An  eiplaoation  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  prepared,  and  was  rejected  by  the  king,  who  referred 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  his  council, 
to  whom  he  gave  orders  to  frame  a  new  bill,  so  as  to  give  the  utmost 
attainable  satisfaction  to  all  who  had  any  reasonable  claim.  The  duke 
proceeded  with  bis  characteristic  impartiality  and  caution,  excluding 
the  eipeptations  of  those  who  might  not  unreasonably  have  looked 
upon  him  as  the  head  of  their  party,  and  only  contemplatmg  the  claims 
of  justice  limited  by  the  consideration  of  what  was  practicable  and 
expedient  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  country.  It  was  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  "  forty-nine"  officers — to  lower  the  claims  of  advanturera 
— and  to  increase  the  fund  for  the  redress  of  those  whom  the  lat« 
court  of  claims  had  left  unprovided  for.  A  new  bill  on  these  prin- 
ciples was  &amed  and  transmitted;  the  several  parties  interested  once 
more  sent  their  advocates  to  London;  and  the  presence  of  the  duke 
being  considered  necessary,  he  committed  the  goverameut  to  lord 
Ossory  and  also  went  over. 

On  his  arrival,  an  order  of  council  was  made,  that  he  should  call  to 
his  aid  such  of  the  Irish  privy  council  as  were  in  London,  with  the 
commissioners  for  claims,  &C.,  and  with  them  carefully  review  the 
deliberations  which  had  been  entered  into  on  Irish  afiairs,  and  advise 
what  corrections  or  additions  should  appear  expedient  and  just.  This 
council  met  in  Aug^ust,  and  so  considerable  was  the  mass  of  papers,  and 
representations,  and  petitions,  of  parties  concerned,  which  they  had  to 
investigate,  that  their  task  was  not  ended  till  26th  May  following. 
The  several  parties  concerned  made  their  proposals,  in  which,  while 
nil  seem  to  have  taken  for  a  basis  the  same  general  view  of  their  respec- 
tive rights,  each  still  proposed  such  an  adjustment  as  best  appeared  to 
favour  their  separate  demands:  the  mtun  nroposers  were  the  Roman 
catholics,  the  soldiers  and  adventurers;  and  in  looking  closely  intA  the 
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detailed  stateracnt  of  their  propouli,  we  are  not  prepared  to  asaert  that 
there  was  not  on  eTerj  side  manifested  as  much  fairness  and  regard  to  the 
h.ir  claims  of  the  others,  as  can  be  expected  in  everj  case  of  human  op- 
position.* The  contention  was  decided  bj  the  otT<^r  of  the  Homan  catlio* 
lies,  who  proposed  that  if  the  soldiers  and  adventurers  wouid  consent 
to  part  with  one-third  of  the  lands  respectively  enjoyed  by  them,  on 
the  claim  of  adventures  and  service  on  M<iy  7,  1669,  they  were  readv 
to  agree  to  their  general  proposal.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by  all 
parties,  and  on  the  18th  May,  1665,  in  conformity  with  this  general 
consent,  it  was  ordered,  "  that  the  adventurera  and  soldiers  should  have 
two-thirds  of  the  lands  whereof  they  atood  possessed,  on  May  7,  lfi59> 
that  the  CoQoaught  purchasers  should  have  two-thirds  of  what  was  in 
their  possession,  in  September,  1663;  that  what  any  person  wanted  of 
his  two-thirds  should  be  supplied,  and  whatever  he  had  more  should 
be  taken  from  him ;  and  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  should  make  their 
election  where  the  overplus  should  be  retrenched,  and  the  forty  nine 
men  should  be  entirely  established  in  their  present  possessions."!  ^n 
these  resolutions  the  act  was  drawn  up.  The  last  step  was  the  add!' 
tion  of  a  list  of  twenty  nominees,  whom  the  king  wad  hy  name  to  re- 
store to  their  estates.  For  this  the  lord-lieutenant  presented  several 
lists  of  persons  held  worthy  of  the  king's  favour  by  the  earl  of  Clau- 
carty,  earl  of  Athenry,  Stc,  &c.  The  king  referred  these  back  to  the 
lord-lieutenant  to  select  twenty  such  names  aa  might  seem  to  him  moat 
fit  for  that  preference— an  invidious  and  disagreeable  task  to  be  per- 
formed against  the  followiug  day.  The  duke  made  out  his  list,  and 
though  none  of  the  uames  were  objected  against,  there  was  much  com* 

eiaint  among  the  numerous  persons  who  thought  it  «  hardship  to 
e  omitted.  Among  these,  Sir  Patrick  Barnewall  alone  had  some 
I  having  been  such,  that  his  name  waa 
B  that  he  would  otherwise  be  restored. 
1  innocent,"  but  the  court  of  claims  had  first 
postponed  the  bearing  of  his  case,  and  then  by  the  explanatory  act,  all 
claims  were  talien  away  from  those  whom  that  court  had  not  declared 
innocent:  thus,  by  a  concurrence  of  errors,  a  grierous  injustice  was 
committed.  He  now  applied  to  the  duke,  who  made  so  strong  a  repre- 
KDtation  to  the  king  that  he  received  a  considerable  pension  for  life. 
But  the  greatest  sufferer  by  these  arrangements  waa  the  duke  himself, 
hD  whom  the  main  weight  of  perplexity  of  Irish  affairs  always  rested. 
With  all  hia  great  ability  as  a  statesman,  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  a 
brudent  concera  for  his  own  affairs,  and  showed  an  improvidence 
m  the  care  of  hia  estate,  and  a  readinesa  to  abandon  hia  own  rights 
ijuite  unparalleled  in  modern  hiatory.  To  supply  the  great  deficiency 
»f  lands  and  the  delay  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  forfeiture,  which 
perplexed  the  settlement,  the  duke  consented  to  abandon  large  tracts 
nf  his  property.  The  proposal  waa  made  that  he  ahould  accept 
£5000  a-year  in  lieu  of  the  whole  of  the  forfeited  parts  of  his  eatate ; 
this  offer  was  strongly  objected  to  hy  Mr  Walsh,  his  agent,  on  the 
ground  that  the  lands  were  worth  five  times  the  sum;  but  the  duke  waa 
reluctant  to  allots  any  delay  of  the  settlement  resulting  from  any  demur 
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on  hU  part,  and  conaented.  Tkis  waa  not  all, — for  besides  making 
this  extraordinary  sacrifice,  a  sum  of  £50,000,  amounting  not  quite  tu 
double  the  annual  rental  of  the  property  thus  resigned,  was  secured  to 
the  duke,  who  allotted  it  for  the  payment  of  debts,  chiefly  incurred  for 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom.  Of  these,  the  more  considerable  part  of 
the  securities,  which  had  by  forfeiture  falien  to  the  crown,  had  been 
restored  to  the  duke  in  reward  of  his  services— -with  a  stretch  of  gene- 
rosity fur  beyond  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  noblest  men,  the  duke 
immediately  wrote  to  Mr  Walsh  to  pay  off  the  whole.  Such  ii  but  a 
cursory  sketch  of  the  history  of  these  great  and  singular  acts  of  diainter* 
estedness,  which  seem  to  have  made  so  little  Just  impression  upon  the 
heated  factions  and  unprincipled  court-parties  of  his  time.  The  neg- 
lect is  indeed  but  seeming;  for  in  th«>  midst  of  nil  the  injustice  and 
rancour  of  those  to  whom  the  duke  refused  to  be  subservient,  or  the 
discontent  of  those  whom  it  was  impossible  to  content,  the  respect  for 
hie  disinterestedness  and  integrity  was  uniTersal.  Nothing  indeed  more 
remarkably  attests  the  truth  of  this  than  the  style  of  censure  adopted 
by  thuse  hiBtorians  (for  the  most  part  recent,)  whose  political  opinions 
incapacitate  them  from  comprehending  his  real  moUvea  of  actions.  A 
tone  of  disparaging  and  captious  insinuadon  wholly  unsupported  by 
even  an  attempt  at  direct  statement,  meets  the  careless  reader  and  ap- 
peals to  his  prejudices,  or  conveys  those  of  the  writer,  in  some  indirect 
form  of  language,  hinting  wrong  motives  for  right  acta,  or  a  construc- 
tion of  intentions  diametrically  at  variance  with  every  plain  indication 
both  of  conduct  and  profession ;  so  that  all  the  censures  implied  are  uni- 
formly iu  opposition  to  all  the  writer's  facta.  Such  indeed  is  the  proud 
test  which  history  affords  of  the  merits  of  this  great  statesman  and  still 
greater  man:  praise  may  be  partial,  but  when  the  utmost  reach  of  hos- 
tility coti  only  eitract  material  for  a  tittle  timid  inconsistency  of  lan- 
guage out  of  the  history  of  a  nobleman  who  stemmed  the  torrent  of 
every  faction,  and  attracted  all  the  hostility  of  the  rebels,  the  fanatics, 
and  the  unprincipled  intriguers  on  every  sidei  it  surely  speaks  more  for 
the  duke  than  the  language  of  panegyric  can  say. 

The  bill  of  explanation  was  next  to  be  carried  through  the  Irish 
parliament,  a  proceeding  in  which  much  difficulty  was  to  be  ex{>ecle[i 
from  the  high  and  exclusive  temper  of  that  body,  mainly  composed  oi 
the  adventurers,  andgenerally  of  those  parties  which  were  in  possession 
of  titles  to  property  which  was  liable  to  be  rendtred  questionable  by  the 
bill.  The  duke  left  London,  to  prepare  for  this  important  affiiir:  he 
was  compelled  to  remain  for  some  time  in  Bristol,  to  compose  the  dis- 
orders which  hod  risen  to  a  dangerous  height  in  that  city ;  and  having 
succeeded  in  restoring  quiet  to  the  citizens,  he  passed  over  from  Mil- 
ford  Haven,  and  landed  at  Duncannon  fort,  from  which  he  proceeded 
to  Kilkenny.  The  parliament  whs  judiciously  prorogued  until  the 
26th  October,  to  leave  time  for  bringing  round  the  more  interested  of 
the  members,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  to  lose  a  third  of  their 
cliums;  on  the  more  moderate  and  public  spirited  of  these  the  duke 
might  hope  to  prevail,  and  lord  Orrery  was  popular  among  the  more 
violent,  with  whom  he  engaged  to  use  his  influence. 

In  the  mean  time  the  duke  made  his  entry  into  Dublin,  in  a  state 
of  magnificence  far  surpassing  any  thing  known  in  that  city  before. 
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or  long  after,  till  the  riait  of  George  the  Fourth.  AH  that  the  tuEte 
and  wealth  of  the  age  could  derise  of  magnificent  and  gorgeous  was 
lavished  to  iwell  the  aolemnitj  of  the  scene,  and  do  honour  to  one  who 
had  deserved  so  much,  and  from  whom  so  mnch  was  yet  looked  for. 
Sir  Dani'el  Bcllinghom,  the  first  lord  mayor  of  Duhlin,  *  exerted  him- 
■elf  to  give  effect  and  ditection  to  the  leal  of  every  claw.  The  par- 
ticulars may  interest  many  readers,  we  therefore  add  them  here  in  the 
word*  of  Carte:  "  When  his  Grace  was  advanced  within  six  miles  of  the 
place,  he  wa*  met  by  a  gallant  train  of  young  gentlemen,  well  mounted, 
and  alike  richly  attired ;  their  habits  of  a  kind  of  ash-colour,  trimmed 
with  scarlet  and  silver,  all  in  white  scarfs,  and  commanded  by  one  Mr 
Corker,  a  deserving  gentleman,  employed  in  his  majesty's  revenoe, 
with  other  officers  to  complete  the  troop,  which  marched  in  excellent 
order  to  the  bounds  of  the  city  liberty,  where  they  left  his  Grace  to  be 
received  by  the  sherifis  of  the  city  who  were  attended  by  the  cor- 
porations in  their  stations;  after  the  sheriffs  bad  entertuned  his 
Grace  with  a  short  speech,  the  citiiens  marched  next;  and  after 
the  maiden  troop,  next  to  that  his  Grace's  gentlemen;  and  then  bis 
kettle  drums  and  trumpets;  after  them  the  sherifis  of  the  city,  bare- 
headed, then  the  sergeants-at-arms  and  their  pursuivants;  and  in  the 
next  place  followed  his  Grace,  accompanied  by  the  nobility  and 
privy  councillors  of  the  kingdom;  after  them  the  lifeguard  of  horse. 
WitLin  St  James's  gate  his  Grace  was  entertained  by  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  principal  members  of  the  city  on  the  right  hand,  and 
on  the  left  stood  six  gladiators,  stript,  and  drawn;  next  them  his 
Grace's  giiard  of  battle-axes ;  before  them  his  Majesty's  company  of  the 
royal  regiment;  the  rest  of  the  companies  making  a  guard  to  the  castle. 
The  king's  company  marched  next;  after  the  citizens;  then  the  battle- 
axes;  and  thus  through  a  wonderful  throng  of  people,  till  they  came 
to  the  conduit  in  the  corn  market,  whence  wine  ran  in  abundance. 
At  the  new  hall  was  erected  a  scaffold,  on  which  were  placed  haif-a- 
doten  anticksj  by  the  toUsel  was  erected  another  scaffold,  whereupon 
was  represented  Ceres  under  a  Canopy,  attended  by  four  virgins.  At 
the  end  of  Castle  street  a  third  scaffold  was  erected,  on  which  stood 
Vulcan  by  his  anvil,  with  four  Cyclops  asleep  by  it.  And  the  last  scaf- 
fold was  raised  at  the  entrance  into  the  castle  gate,  whereupon  stood 
Bacchus,  with  four  or  five  good  fellows.  In  £ue,  the  whole  ceremony 
was  performed,  both  upon  the  point  of  order  and  affection,  to  hii  Gmce's 
exceeding  satisfaction,  who  was  at  last  welcomed  in  the  castle  with 
great  and  small  shot;  and  so  soon  as  the  streets  could  be  cleared  of 
coaches,  (which  was  a  good  while  first,  for  they  were  very  many,)  the 
streets  and  the  air  were  filled  with  fire-works,  which  were  very  well 
managed  to  complete  the  entertainment." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  at  length  into  the  means  which  were 
taken  by  the  didie  to  carry  the  bill,  against  which  there  was  entertained 
in  parliament  so  much  personal  reluctance.  To  impress  them  with 
feelings  of  a  more  favourable  kind,  he  first  employed  Uiem  for  sixteen 
days  in  &  most  apprehensive  investigation  on  the  recent  insurrection, 
in  which  several  of  their  members  had  been  implicated,  and  many  could 

*  Carta,  II.  313. 
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tint  »oid  feeling  the  danger  of  being  involved.  The  effect  was  uJu- 
tU'Ti  and  thej  soon  began  to  manifest  a  tone  of  mind  more  submiMiTe 
and  favourable  to  that  sacrifice  of  personal  interests  which  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  demanded.  And  thus  by  considerable  address,  and 
the  seasonable  interposition  of  topics,  adapted  to  work  on  their  fears, 
the  bill  was  passed  with  little  demur,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on 
December  23,  1665.  Five  commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  it 
into  operation,  with  a  constant  appeal  to  the  duke  in  cases  of  difGeulty. 
The  discharge  of  this  important  duty  continued  for  many  years  to  loui 
him  with  embarrassments  and  vexations :  and  the  more  so  u  it  was 
his  continual  duty  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
alienation  of  the  lands  allotted  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  to  influ- 
ential parties  who  obtained  private  grants  from  the  crown.  Such 
grants  he  steadily  set  aside,  and  thus  created  for  himself  innumerable 
private  enemies,  dangerous  from  their  influence  and  want  of  principle. 
In  1663,  the  country  gentlemen  of  England  had  been  distressed  by 
a  general  fall  in  the  price  of  cattle,  and  a  consequent  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining their  rents.  This  they  attributed  to  the  importation  of  Irish 
and  Scotch  cattle  and  sheep,  which  on  inquiry  was  found  to  be  very 
considerable:  the  average  importation  from  Ireland  alone  having  been 
for  many  years  sixty'One  thousand  head  of  black  cattle.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  in  consequence  ordered  a  bill  to  prohibit  this  importa- 
tion. This  bill  passed  quickly  through  the  Commons.  The  measure 
had  been  carried  with  an  aniious  eagerness  through  the  Commons, 
and  with  a  view  to  evade  opposition,  bod  in  fact  been  smuggled  through 
as  a  clause  in  an  "  act  for  the  encouragetnent  of  trade  i"  so  that  the 
duke  of  Ormonde  only  received  an  intimation  upon  the  subject  while 
it  was  passing  through  the  upper  house,  and  sent  over  the  earl  of 
Anglesey  to  protest  against  it  in  his  name,  and  that  of  the  Irish 
council.  The  act  passed,  and  the  destructive  consequences  were 
soon  felt  in  Ireland.  The  council  of  trade,  formed  by  the  duke  in 
Ireland,  met  to  remonstrate  upon  this  grievance:  it  was  composed 
of  numerous  gentlemen  of  fortune,  and  of  the  principal  merchants) 
from  this  body  a  strong  remoiistrance  was  transmitted  to  England 
They  represented  the  disastrous  consequences  of  such  a  prohibition 
to  Irish  property,  of  which  it  so  entirely  destroyed  the  value,  that  all 
the  farmers  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  throwing  up  their  leases. 
They  pointed  out  the  destructive  effects  which  must  also  be  sustained 
by  his  majesty's  customs,  so  that  the  expense  of  th«  Irish  army  and 
civil  lint  would  be  necessarily  either  wanting,  to  the  total  ruin  of  the 
kingdom,  or  to  be  defrayed  by  large  remittances  Irom  England.  They 
also  shewed  the  injury  which  would  he  inflicted  upon  London,  by  a 
law  which  would  withdraw  the  whole  Irish  trade  from  thut  city;  as 
the  entire  stock  of  wines,  clothes,  and  mostly  all  manufactured  goods, 
for  the  use  of  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  were  purchased  there  on  a 
half-yearly  credit,  maintained  by  the  returns  of  the  Irish  produce  sold  in 
England.  They  showed  the  suffering  and  inconvenience  likely  to  ensue 
among  the  trading  towns  in  England,  by  the  rise  of  the  prices  of  beef 
and  mutton,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  wages.  And  fiirther  pointed  out 
the  serious  injury  to  be  sustained  by  the  shipping  interest*  on  the 
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weBteni  coiut,  cbi«flj  malaUined  by  the  cattle  and  coal  trade  betw«ea 
the  two  countries.  Their  remonstrance  was  transmitted  by  the  earl 
of  Ossory  and  the  Irish  council,  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde  then  in  Eng" 
land  on  the  busiueEs  of  the  settlemenL  The  duke  enforced  their 
arguments  with  others  derived  from  a.  more  enlarged  riew  of  the  poli- 
tical state  of  Europe  at  the  time.  Having'  strong'Ljr  dwelt  upon  the 
unaeasonableness  of  such  an  act,  at  a,  moment  when  Ireland  had  recently 
emorged  from  ten  years  of  destructive  civil  war  which  had  almost  anni- 
hilated all  her  vital  powers,  he  showed  that  fay  some  law,  or  by  the 
operation  of  some  circumstance,  erery  other  resource  was  either  cut 
off  or  reduced  to  little  more  than  nominal:  with  Holland  there  was 
war;  with  France  war  was  impending;  the  act/or  the  encouragement 
uf  trade,  shut  them  out  from  Americaj  an  English  monopoly  iroro  the 
Canary  Islands.  He  also  repeated  widi  strong  additional  weight,  the 
forcible  and  home  argument  of  the  great  loss  which  the  revenue  must 
sustain.  He  showed  that  the  English  fottening  lands,  which  were 
mostly  stocked  from  Ireland,  must  thus  become  a  monopoly  to  the 
breeders  of  cattle.  He  exposed  the  arguments  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  asserted  that  the  consequences  of  which  they  complained  were  not 
attributable  to  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle;  he  observed  the  manifest 
absurdity  of  attributing  the  loss  of  £200,000,  said  to  be  sustained 
by  English  landlords  to  the  importation  of  cattle  to  the  amount  of 
£140,000  from  Ireland..  He  siud  that  the  recent  revival  of  Lent  in 
England  must  have  diminished  the  consumption ;  the  drought  of  the 
last  summers  must  have  hurt  the  farmers,  the  drain  of  emigration,  the 
ravage  of  the  pla^e,  the  stoppage  of  trade  by  the  war  with  Holland. 
To  all  these  reasons  be  added,  that  no  such  complaints  had  been  heard 
of  till  recently,  though  the  Irish  cattle  trade  had  been  of  old  standing 
and  bad  been  much  more  considerable  before  the  civil  wars.  Finally 
he  brought  forward  many  reasons  to  show  that  the  injury  thus  done  to 
Ireland  must  be  eventually  hurtful  to  England. 

The  king  was  convinced  fay  these  arguments,  with  many  others 
which  we  have  not  noticed  here  ;  but  he  was  himself  dependent  upon 
his  commons,  and  had  not  the  virtue  or  the  firmness  to  oppose  their 
narrow  and  selfish  policy.  The  bill  met  with  considerable  opposition 
in  the  lords,  where  views  of  general  policy  were  better  understood, 
and  cousiderittions  of  national  justice  had  more  weight.  There  the 
earl  of  Castlehaven  made  a  vigorous  stand,  and  represented  the  great 
benefit  which  the  commerce  of  Ireland  had  received  under  the  saga- 
cious and  energetic  care  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  "greater  (he  justly 
observed,)  than  it  had  experienced  even  from  the  earl  of  Strafford." 
His  exposition  converted  many ;  but  nothing  better  than  delay  was 
obtained.  For  the  following  three  years  the  act  continued  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  most  violent  party  opposition  and  court  ntanceuvre,  and 
after  being  strenuously  combated  fay  the  duke  and  his  friends  at  every 
stage,  and  on  every  discussion,  and  feebly  discountenanced  by  the  king, 
it  was  at  last,  when  the  house  of  lords  showed  the  strougest  inclination 
til  throw  it  out,  carried  through  by  the  influence  of  the  court  and  the 
interest  of  the  duke  of  York.  The  effects  were  such  as  had  been  pre- 
di<!ted  by  the  duke  of  Ormonde  and  the  friends  of  Ireland,  but  eventu- 
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ally  tui'ned  out  to  the  advaDtag^e  o! 
industry  of  the  country  into  other 
further  on. 

During  these  proceedings,  many  troubles  had  occurred  in  Ireland, 
to  «ng«ge  the  anxioiu  attention  of  the  duke.  A  party  of  forty  plun- 
derers, under  the  leaders  CoBtello  anil  Nangle,  gave  much  trouble 
during  the  summer  of  1666,  but  were  in  the  end  routed,  and  Nangle 
killed ;  after  which  Costello  fled  into  Connaught,  where,  at  the  head 
of  half-a-doun  desperadoes,  he  committed  frightful  havoc  and  plunder 
among  the  farm-houses  and  villages.  At  last  lord  Dillon,  on  whose 
estate  he  had  committed  the  greatest  depredations,  sent  out  some 
armed  parties  of  his  own  tenantry.  Costello  attacked  one  of  these  in 
the  night,  which  he  thought  to  surprise;  he  was  however  shot  dead, 
and  the  whole  of  his  gang  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  ended  ai>  affair  nhicli 
but  a  few  years  before  would  have  been  a  wide  wasting  insurrection. 
It  clearly  indicates  the  sense  of  the  people,  at  this  time  pretty  well 
experienced  as  to  the  real  frmlB  of  civil  war. 

Far  more  serious  was  a  mutiny  among  the  troops,  of  whom  a  large 
part  were  ill-disposed  to  the  government,  and  all  digo«ntented  at  the 
irregularity  of  their  pay,  and  the  insufficiency  of  their  maintenance. 
The  duke  received  intelligence  of  a  conspiracy,  headed  by  colonel 
Phure,  captain  Walcot,  and  other  officers,  to  raise  a  genera)  insturec- 
tion;  and  having  sent  full  information  to  lord  Orrery,  who  conunaoded 
in  Munster,  lord  Orrery  soon  found  means  to  seiie  a  person  from  whom 
he  learned  tliat  the  conspiracy  extended  to  England  and  Scotland,  and 
that  it  was  planned  "  to  rise  at  once  in  all  the  three  kingdoms :  to  set 
up  the  long  parliament,  of  which  above  forty  members  were  engaged: 
that  measures  had  been  taken  to  gather  together  the  disbanded  soldiers 
of  the  old  army,  and  Ludlow  was  to  be  general-in-chief;  that  they 
were  to  be  assisted  with  forces,  arms,  and  money,  by  the  Dutch;  and 
were  to  rise  all  in  one  night,  and  spare  none  that  would  not  join  in  the 
design — which  was  to  pull  down  the  king  with  the  house  of  lords,  and 
instead  of  the  bishops  to  set  up  a  sober  and  paiuful  ministry;  that  col- 
lections had  been  made  of  money  to  work  upon  the  necessities  of  the 
soldiery,  and  they  had  already  bought  several  men  in  different  garri- 
sons, and  that  particularly  they  hud  given  large  sums  to  soldiers  (some 
of  which  he  named,)  that  were  upon  the  guard  in  the  castles  of  Dub- 
lin and  Limerick,  for  the  seiiing  of  those  places,  whenever  they 
were  ready  to  declare,  which  would  be  in  a  few  weeks;  that  each  offi- 
cer engaged  in  the  design  had  his  particular  province  assigned  him, 
and  answered  for  a  particular  number  of  men,  which  he  was  to  bring 
into  the  field." 

The  earl  of  Orrery,  with  the  promptness  which  was  natural  to  his 
active  and  energetic  character,  took  the  most  effectual  means  to  su])- 
press  BO  dangerous  a  spirit  within  his  own  jurisdii^tion.  He  communi- 
cated with  all  the  officers,  and  eslablished  a  strict  system  of  vigilant 
observation  over  the  actions  and  conversation  of  the  soldiers.  He 
proposed  also  to  empower  the  officers  to  ai'reat  all  suspicious  per- 
sons, and  to  seise  their  arms  and  horses ;  but  to  this  the  duke  ob- 
jected. "  I  confess,"  he  writes  to  lord  Orrery,  "  I  am  not  willing  to 
trust  inferior  officers,  civil  or  military,  with  judging  who  are  danger- 
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ova  peFSODB,  and  lit  to  be  secured,  and  their  horse*  taken  from  them, 
~  a  thing  seldom  perFormed  without  a  mixture  of  private  ends,  either  of 
revenge  or  avarice;  and  I  know  not  what  could  more  induce  or  extenu- 
ate the  crime  of  rebellion  than  the  taking  up  of  persons  or  their  goods 
upon  alarms  or  general  suggestions."* 

The  duke  wa<  full;  aware  at  that  moment  that  the  mutinous  spirit 
which  had  thiu  showed  itself  in  the  south,  and  still  more  the  indica- 
tions of  a  similar  temper  in  the  north,  were  hut  the  premonitory  signs 
of  a  more  dangerous  and  general  disorder.  There  was  fermenting  ia 
Scotland  an  insurrectionanr  temper  which  had  its  branches  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland;  and  the  duke  considered  these  outbreaks  among  the 
northern  garrisons  the  more  to  he  dreaded  on  account  of  their  vicinit; 
to  the  Scottish  coast.  A  mutiny  in  Carrickfergus,  in  April,  was 
easUj  appeased  without  the  necessity  of  aaj  severe  or  coercive  reme- 
dy; and  the  garrison,  encouraged  by  the  dangerous  lenity  which  hod 
been  shown,  again  broke  out  more  fiei'cely  in  May,  when  they  seised 
upon  the  town  and  castle  of  Carrickfergus.  The  earl  of  Donegal 
eadeavoured  to  treat  with  them,  but  they  rejected  his  offers,  the  mild- 
ness of  which  only  served  to  encourage  their  insubordination.  The  duke, 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  circumstances,  sent  orders  to  the  earl  to 
makeno  Airther  offers,  as  it  was  become  essautial  to  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom that  the  mutineers  should  he  made  examples  of  to  the  disaffected 
throughout  the  army.  He  immediately  sent  off  his  son,  the  earl  of 
Arrao,  with  four  companies  of  his  guards,  the  only  troops  on  whom 
he  felt  any  reliance;  and  not  content  with  this,  he  soon  after  set  off 
himself  for  the  north. 

The  earl  of  Arran  had  encountered  rough  weather,  which  drove 
him  within  a  league  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway;  hut  the  storm  abating, 
he  was  enabled  to  get  into  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus  on  the  27th,  and 
at  noon  landed  his  men  witL<)ut  opposition.  He  was  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Donegal,  and  by  the  mayor  wbo  bad  made  his  escape,  r  rom 
the  mayor  he  received  the  assurance  that  the  townsmen  were  on  the 
watch  to  favour  him,  and  if  he  could  beat  the  mutiNeers  from  the 
walls,  a  party  would  seise  upon  a  gate  and  secure  bis  admission.  The 
mutineers  formed  their  own  plan,  which  was  to  plunder  the  town  and 
shut  themselves  in  the  castle:  to  secure  time  for  this  they  sent  to  de- 
mand time  till  four  o'clock,  to  consider  what  they  should  propose. 
Lord  Arran  was  however  apprised  of  their  design  and  demanded  im- 
mediate entrance,  and  on  being  refused,  he  ordered  a  smart  fire  upon 
the  walls.  The  garrison,  seeing  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  in- 
stantly commenced  their  retreat  into  the  castle,  leaving  what  they  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  party  to  defend  the  walls.  The  curl  of  Arran  soon 
forced  his  way,  with  the  loss  of  two  men  slain  at  his  side,  while  the 
leader  of  the  mutineers,  one  Dillon,  was  sliun  in  the  pursuit  as  they 
fled  towards  the  castle.  There  were  120  men  in  the  castle,  strongly 
fortified,  and  having  provisions  for  a  month:  but  wholly  without  offi- 
cers. They  became  terrified  at  the  reguiar  preparations  for  an  assault, 
and  quickly  offered  to  treat,  but  lord  Arran  sent  them  word  that  he  could 
not  <wer  them  any  terms,  and  they  presently  submitted  at  disoreUon. 

*  Carts,  IL  336. 
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Nine  uC  them,  who  had  taktii  u  leading  part,  were  conOeniDed  to  death, 
and  the  remainder  sent  to  Dublin,  from  whence  the;  were  transported 
to  the  colonies.  The  duke  broke  the  four  uompames  in  which  the 
mutiny  had  arisen,  and  left  two  companies  of  his  guardt  at  Carrick- 

These  disturbances,  with  the  alarm  of  a  French  invasion,  were  in 
nne  I'espect  useful,  as  they  had  the  salutary  effect  of  drawing  £15,000 
from  the  treasury,  which  enabled  the  duke  to  appease  the  violent  and 
not  unreasonable  discontent  of  the  army.  He  had  long  conceived  a 
plan  for  the  organiiution  of  a  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  provinces. 
With  this  view  lie  made  a  progress  into  the  south,  to  fortify  the  coast 
against  the  menaced  invasion.  It  had  been  reported  that  20,000  men 
had  assembled  at  Brest,  under  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  in  readiness  to 
embark  for  Ireland,  and  already  many  uf  their  ships  had  been  seen  off 
Bontrv  Bay,  Croukhaven,  and  other  near  roods.  The  duke  was  re- 
ceived by  the  nohility  and  gentry  on  the  borders  of  their  several  counties 
on  his  way.  He  hod  already  sent  round  his  orders,  and  transmitted 
a  supply  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  now  reviewed  the  corps 
whidi  were  assembled  for  his  orders,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
foot  and  three  thousand  horae. 

The  duke's  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  were  much  impeded  by 
the  entire  disregard  which  prevailed  upon  the  subject  in  the  English 
council  and  parliament;  while  the  influence  of  the  duke,  which  hod  in 
some  measure  tended  to  coanteract  this  neglect  was  fast  diminishing 
under  the  lealous  animosity  of  the  powerful  faction  of  his  enemy,  Buck- 
ingham, seconded  by  all  the  most  leading  and  influential  persons  of  that 
intrtguiDg  and  profligate  court,  the  seat  of  all  dishonour  and  corrup- 
tion. There  the  duke  was  feared  by  the  king  and  detested  by  the  base 
and  underplotting  courtiers  who  surrounded  him;  and  among  their 
favourite  aims,  the  principal  wbb  an  unremitting  cabal  against  one 
who  could  not  be  other  than  an  enemy  to  all  their  wishes.  No  occa- 
sion was  lost  to  thwart  his  measures,  to  defeat  his  proposals,  to  calum- 
niate his  conduct,  and  misrepresent  his  character:  all  this  the  king,  whose 
defect  was  not  that  of  just  observation,  saw;  but  he  was  too  indolent 
and  remiss,  and  too  much  alive  to  the  influence  of  his  worthless  crea- 
tures, to  resist  being  curried  away  by  the  falsehood  and  baseness  which 
was  the  otmosphere  in  which  he  breathed ;  and  the  further  he  depart*d 
from  the  paths  of  discretion  and  prudence,  the  more  he  becHme  impa- 
tient of  the  awe  which  the  duVe's  character  impressed,  and  anxious  to 
throw  it  off.  Such  was  the  undercurrent  which  was  steadily  resisting 
and  preventing  the  policy  of  the  duke's  administration  in  Ireland.  The 
progress  of  the  national  prosperity,  which  must  necessarily  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  growth  of  its  resources,  was  arrested  in  its  infiuicy,  and 
just  at  the  trying  moment,  when  the  country  had  emerged  from  the 
very  jaws  of  ruin,  by  a  most  unprincipled  and  ignorant  roeunre.  The 
stagna^on  of  trade  was  general ;  the  blow  received  by  the  landed  inter- 
est Wiis  hut  the  propagation  of  the  same  stroke;  and  the  duke,  making 
efforts  the  most  strenuous  ever  mode  by  an  Irish  lord -lieutenant,  and 
sacrifices  far  beyond  any  recorded  in  British  history,  was  doomed  to 
struggle  vainly  against  the  profligate  indiffurence  and  corruptiou  of  the 
L-diirt,  the  ignorance  of  the  I^nglish  commons,  the  disuffeetion  of  the 
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army,  and  entire  waut  of  the  necessary  resources  for  the  ezecutjoa  of 
the  necessary  ilutiea  of  a  governor. 

Some  great  aud  permmient  results  could  not  fail  to  follow  from  the 
combination  of  so  much  wisdom  and  determination.  Through  good 
and  iU  report,  through  obstacles  and  hostility,  the  duke  held  on  his 
■t«adj  and  courageous  course.  He  awakened  a  spirit  of  commercial 
concert  and  intelligence  which  was  the  nucleus  of  industry  aud 
future  progress:  he  organized  a  better  system  of  national  defence: 
the  spirit  of  the  people  was  quieted  and  conciliated  without  the  sacrifice 
of  any  principle.  It  was  neit  the  dulte's  great  ambition  to  remedy  the 
commercial  injury  which  he  had  failed  to  preTent,  hy  finding  new 
channels  for  the  industry  and  fertility  of  the  country.  Having  received 
a  memorial  from  Sir  Peter  Fett,  on  the  nianufaclure  of  cloth,  the 
duke  resolved  to  give  all  the  encouragcmeot  in  his  power  to  the  pro- 
posal for  the  introduction  of  such  a  manufacture  as  might  not  only 
employ  the  industry  of  Ireland,  but  also  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, be  the  means  of  opening  an  advantageous  foreign  trade.  He 
immediately  set  up  an  exteiuive  manu&ctory  of  cloth  in  Clonracl,  giv- 
ing the  undertakers  long  leases,  in  which  he  reserved  "only  an  acknow- 
ledgment instead  of  rent,"  and  employf  d  captain  Grant  to  engage  five 
hundred  Walloon  protestant  itunilies  about  Canterbury  to  remove  into 
Ireland,  where  he  settled  them  to  advantage. 

Still  more  early  and  more  sucoessfiil  were  the  duke's  efforts  for  the 
re- establishment  of  the  linen  manufacture,  first  set  on  foot  by  lord 
Strafford,  but  totally  arrested  hy  the  rebellion.  On  his  first  coming 
over,  the  duke  sent  competent  piTsons  into  the  Low  Countries  to  make 
Inquiries,  and  to  ascertain  all  the  best  methods,  as  well  as  the  laws 
and  regulations,  by  which  this  trade  was  governed  and  promoted.  He 
procured  five  hundred  manufacturers  from  Brabant;  and  considerable 
numbers  more  from  other  places  on  the  continent,  known  for  their 
SDOCess  in  the  linen  trade.  He  built  houses  for  numbers  of  these  in 
Chapel  Icod,  where  cordage,  sail-cloth,  and  excellent  linen  began  to 
be  produced  inabundajice:  at  the  head  of  this  establishment  he  placed 
colonel  Richard  Lawrence,  who  also  set  up  an  extensive  woollen  manu- 
facture. The  duke  planted  another  colony  of  manufacturers  in  his 
town  of  Carrick-oD-Suiri  and  thus  by  great  exertion  and  expenditure, 
was  permanently  established  the  greatest  benefit  Ireland  ever  received 
from  the  hand  of  any  individual. 

The  heavy  blow  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  Ireland  by  the  pro- 
hibiten act,  produced  its  effect  to  the  full  exieiit  that  was  anticipated 
hy  the  duke.  To  relieve  in  some  measure  the  great  depression  which 
it  occasioned,  there  was  little  in  his  power— that  little  be  performed. 
He  purchased  provisions  for  the  government  stores  to  llio  largest  ex- 
tent that  was  possible,  and,  in  doing  so,  endeavoured  to  relieve  the 
largest  amount  of  distress.  He  also  applied  to  the  king  to  enlarge 
the  commercial  liberties  of  the  Irish,  by  a  free  allowance  to  trade  with 
SQch  foreigu  ports  as  were  not  specially  interdicted,  such  as  the  foreign 
plantations,  appropriated  by  certain  charters,  or  such  as  the  East  India, 
Turkey,  and  Canary  companies.  The  Scotch  having  followed  the 
example  of  England  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  produce, 
the  Irish  council  was  allowed  to  prohibit  all  importation  of  evei-y  articia 
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of  tr&de  from  Scotland,  from  which  a  large  amount  of  guoda  had  been 
annually  imported  to  the  great  detriment  of  Irish  manufacture.  Even 
in  the  conduct  of  this  transaction,  a  moat  miaerahle  and  paltry  attempt 
woe  madebythe  duke  of  Buckingham's  faction,  talajainareforthedute 
of  Ormonde,Bgainst  whom  they  were  at  the  time  endeaTouriogtn  Latch 
an  impeachmeat.  They  propoBed  to  the  king,  that  no  special  allow- 
ance for  the  exportation  of  Irish  wool  should  be  inserted  in  the  king's 
proclamation,  but  that  "  it  would  be  best  to  let  wools  go  out  by  licence, 
which  his  Grace  would  resoWe  of;"*  by  which,  if  the  duke  should  inad 
vertently  be  led  to  give  such  unauthorised  licence,  he  would  become 
subject  to  be  impeached  upoD  a  penal  statute.  The  duke  wrote  to  the 
earl  of  Anglesey,  noticing  the  iifipossihility  of  his  acting  upon  the  mere 
understanding  of  the  council,  which  not  being  matter  of  record,  would 
easily  be  forgotten  and  present  no  justificatioD  for  him.  Against  such 
a  mode  of  effecting  the  pretended  intentions  of  the  louncil  be  remon- 
strated however  in  vain:  no  further  notice  was  token  of  the  matter. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  was  at  the  head  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde's 
enemies  at  court.  The  cause  of  his  eumity  was  the  firm  re^sal  of 
Ormonde  to  be  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  his  plans,  which  were 
neither  wise  nor  honourable.  This  reiiisal  was  the  more  resented,  as  the 
earl  of  Arran  was  married  to  the  niece  and  heir-at-law  to  tlie  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  also  made  a  will  in  her  favour,  which  he  can- 
celled upon  being  disobliged  by  the  duke  of  Ormonde. 

The  increased  profligacy  of  the  English  court  at  this  time  began  to 
have  its  full  effect  in  removing  all  sane  council  from  the  kiug,  who  fell 
entirely  under  the  corrupt  influence  of  advisers,  who  carried  everv  point 


the  favour  of  his  mistresses.     The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  the  first 


victim  of  an  infamous  conspiracy,  and  having  been  impeached  upon 
BCCusatJons  so  false  that  they  were  even  without  any  specious  founda- 
tion in  fact,  he  was  insidiously  persuaded  by  the  kingl  to  leave  the 
country,  by  which  the  malignity  or  the  craft  of  his  enemies,  who  merely 
desired  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  was  served.  Clarendon  was  the 
fast  &iend  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  with  whom  he  had  no  reserve, 
and  his  departure  was  therefore  inauspicious  for  the  duke's  continuance 
in  favour.  "  He  seems,"  observes  Carte,  ''to  have  fallen  into  the  very 
mistake  (which  be  remarks  in  the  characterof  archbishop  Laud,)  of 
imagining  that  a  man's  own  iuCegrity  will  support  him."  A  common 
error,  itself  the  result  of  integrity  which  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive 
the  length  to  which  baseness  can  be  carried.  The  earl  of  Clarendon 
was  also  the  victim  of  the  secret  intrigues  of  Buckingham;  there 
was  au  attempt  made  to  conciliate  the  duke  of  Ormonde's  assent 
to  the  sacrifice,}  and  the  king  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  told 
him,  "  This  is  an  arrangment  too  big  for  a  letter ;  so  that  I  will  add  but 
this  word  to  assure  you,  that  your  former  friendship  to  the  chancellor 
shall  not  do  you  any  prejudice  with  me,  and,  that  I  have  not  in  the 
least  degree  diminished  that  value  and  kindness  I  ever  had  for  you, 
which  I  thought  fit  to  say  to  you  upon  this  occasion,  because  it  is  very 
possible  malicious  people  may  suggest  the  contrary  to  you." 

•  Curia  t  Burnet. 

J  See  a  Ivlter  frnin  torJ  Arlintdon  to  xhe  duki-,  Carta,  II.  m. 
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The  earl  of  Clarendon  retired  into  Prance,  and  an  attempt  to 
eorr;  tli«  proceedings  to  an  attainder  waa  defeated  by  the  firmnesi  of 
the  Honae  of  Lords,  always  more  slow  to  be  warped  to  tlie  purposea 
of  either  court-intrieue  or  pcmnlar  faction,  tlian  the  lower  house,  of 
which  the  mixed  and  uncertain  composition  has  always  rendered  it 
the  field  of  all  the  veering  winds  of  influence  from  everj  quarter. 

The  same  party  which  thus  succeeded  in  removing  the  restraint  of 
the  earl  of  Clarendon's  presence  Irom  the  abandoned  and  profligate 
court  of  England,  waa  as  sedulously  bent  on  getting  the  duke  of  Or- 
monde out  of  the  way.  Only  anxious  to  watch  over  the  sickly  infancy 
of  Irish  prosperity,  the  duke  took  the  utmost  care  to  give  no  offence 
to  any  party  of  English  politicians.  But  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was 
bent  on  the  acquisition  of  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  the  place  of 
steward  of  the  household:  and  about  the  middle  of  October,  in  the 
same  year,  (1672)  they  contrived  to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment 
against  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  of  which  Sir  Heneage  Finch  obtained  a 
copy  and  sent  it  to  him.  The  duke,  however,  had  not  only  been  up- 
right, but  beiogof  an  observing,  cautious,  and  sagacious  temper,  and  fully 
aware  of  the  character  and  designs  of  Buckingham,  he  had  ever  pre- 
•erved  a  guarded  conduct,  and,  as  in  the  instance  already  seen,  Kept 
himself  within  the  letter  of  authority.  Of  the  twelve  articles  which 
composed  the  impeachmenttherewerebuttwoopeneven  to  any  specious 
doubt  against  him :  of  these,  one  was  the  trial  by  martial  law,  of  the 
soldiers  who  mutinied  at  Carrickfergus ;  the  other  related  to  the  quar< 
tflring  of  soldiers  in  Dublin  contrary  to  the  statute  18  Henry  VL 
These  charges  are  evidently  too  futile  to  be  here  entered  upon,  so 
as  to  explfun  their  absurdity.  The  statute  waa  manifestly  misinter- 
preted, and  the  practice  of  quartering  troops  in  Dublin  followed  by 
every  lord-lieutenant  that  bad  ever  been  there,  without  the  least  com- 
ment. As  to  the  other  articles,  they  manifested  such  utter  ignorance, 
that  the  duke  remarked,  "  that  they  were  either  put  together  by  some 
friend  of  his,  or  by  a  very  ignorant  enemy:"  as  expressed  in  the  arti- 
cles, they  were  all  entirely  unfounded;  and  most  of  them,  had  they 
been  true,  were  yet  no  offences ;  while  others  were  impossible  to  have 
been  committeiL  An  attempt  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  support 
this  attack  by  another,  consisting  of  two  petitions,  both  of  which  were 
thrown  out  hy  the  House  of  Commons,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  duke  of  Buckiogham  and  his  party. 

The  mischief  produced  hy  these  proceedings  in  Ireland  was  very  con- 
siderable; a  general  sense  was  excited,  that  tortuous  claimants  might 
find  strong  support  against  the  duke.  The  members  of  his  government 
also,  were  so  scared,  that  they  hung  back  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  attendant  upon  every  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  committed  to  them.  The  duke,  with  all  bis  caution, 
shrui^k  from  no  legal  exertion  of  his  power,  and  was  left  to  act  alone, 
under  circunutauces  of  trying  emergency.  Among  other  things  we 
find  him  at  this  time  writing  to  lord  Arlington : — "  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  fear  this  may  he  the  aim  of  some,  that  for  all  I  am  threat- 
ened to  be  accused  of  treason,  on  account  of  giving  warrants  for  the 
quartering  of  soldiers ;  yet  I  am  so  hopeful  that  1  shall  incur  no  snoh 
danger,  ami  so  apprehensive  that,  if  the  army  should  be  much  discour- 
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aged  or  lessened,  treason  and  rebellian  would  sood  show  themMlref, 
that  1  coDtinui!  to  give  the  usual  warranta,  aod  to  compel  obedience  to 
be  given  to  them;  and  ao  I  sh^  do,  if  hia  majestj  vouchsafe  to  girr 
it  his  approbation!" 

Irritated  bj  defeat,  and  urged  by  the  unbitioua  cupidity  of  the  dnke 
of  Buckingham,  the  enemies  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  were  incessant 
in  their  attacks  upon  him,  and  it  soon  became  evident  to  oil  intelligent 
observers,  that  the  restless  animosity,  and  the  great  court-influence  of 
that  party,  which  ^pearad  determined  on  hia  fall,  could  not  fail  to 
injure  him  at  lasL  The  weakness  and  uncertainty  of  the  king,  who 
had  no  affections  but  for  those  who  were  subservient  to  hia  humours 
or  inclinations,  left  no  hope  from  hia  £rmnesa  or  justice ;  and  the  duke 
of  Ormonde  received  repeated  letters  from  his  friends  in  England, 
advising  hitn  to  come  over  himself;  among  these,  one  warning  alone 
bad  in  some  degree  the  eEfect  of  exciting  a  sense  of  danger.  The 
earl  of  Anglesey,  who  waa  menaced  with  similar  accusations,  received 
an  intimation  that  he  should  not  be  molested  if  he  would  lend  his  aid 
in  the  fabrication  of  an  impeachment  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde:  the 
earl  refused  and  laid  the  entire  correipondence  before  the  duke.  Still 
more  serious  was  a  similar  communication  from  lord  Orrery.  We  shall 
eater  more  into  the  detail  of  this,  both  because  it  actually  determined 
the  movements  of  the  duke,  and  because  it  is  our  opinion  that  lord 
Orrery  wa^  unjustly  accused  to  the  duke  j  though  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  quite  apparent  that  the  conduct  of  lord  Orrery  was  not  at  the 
same  time  such  as  to  render  the  euspicion  unfounded;  and  we  hstve 
also  little  I'ouht  in  the  belief  that  he  was  afterwards  drawn  into  the 
intrigue  of  the  dukc'a  enemies. 

The  earl  of  Orrery  having  written  to  desire  that  the  duke  would 
give  him  a  cypher,  upon  receiving  this,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke, 
dated  Nov.  13,  1667,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his 
excellency,  communicating  the  articles  of  impeachment,  and  mention- 
-ing  that  he  had  been  already  aware  of  them,  and  adding,  "  and  possi- 
bly that  it  was  not  without  my  service  that  you  had  them ;"  and  making 
several  comments,  with  which  we  shall  not  trouble  the  reader's  atten- 
tion.  On  November  the  19th,  the  following  letter  in  cypher  came 
from  the  earl  of  Orrery  to  the  duke : — 

To  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 

••  Nmnmbtr  I9th,  1867. 

"Mai  it  pu:ase  toch  Gbacb, 

"  A  letter  this  day  from  a  good  band  tells     379, 

that  a  31    12  'Ig  2\  U   37  against       "sTS™  '  is  in  the  hands  of 

118        and  ll'i;"     that  one    15    13  23   47     9  63  71   80  4"l 

is  to  5  f  24  2*2  9  "378™^  in  170;  and  that  the  "sCw  are  to 
ffive  the  rise  for  it. 

"378    willdowelltobewatchfulovertheearlofte  33  29  23  129. 

Fvmrorn.r 

"  A  friend  this  post  writ  to     379,      that  he  saw  the  petition  of  tfas 
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86       to  the        406,        thu  the  acta  of  IT  and  IS  uf  tliu  lut  king 

might  be  mode  good;  that  they  have  a  great  manj  fnenda  is     406; 
BO  that  it  is  believed,  most  which  has  been  done,  will  be  tnidone,  vid 
what  the  conaequences  thereof  will  be,  God  only  knows. 

Lord  .^r1in|U» 

"  A  good  hand  tells  me  tbej  will  puth  hard  at  111;  and 

•ome  warm  whispers  there  are  oFa     32S    which        111        25  2113  23 
ia  June,  to         378,        of  a  strange  nature,  with  which  it  is  thought 


much  ado 
about  it,  a 


nil  be  made;  luid  the  378  will  be  upon    733    846 

id       31S,       of  which  mj  friend  sa^  1  should  shortly  hear 


In  the  meantime  the  duke  was  strongly  and  repeatedly  urged  to  go 
over  to  England.  The  earl  of  Orrery  had  also  applied  for  a  licence 
to  leave  his  goverumeat,  which  he  received*  After  which,  the  two  fol- 
lowing letters  were  written : — 

To  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 

"  CharUaUr,  MartK  ia,  166} 

"  Mas  it  flease  yodb  Gbace, 

"  I  have  even  now  by  the  post  received  the  honour  of 
your  grace's  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  from  Thurles.  I  confess  I  was 
iomewh^Lt  surprised  when  I  read  it;  for  your  grace  was  pleased  to  say, 
by  your  collections  from  some  late  passages  in  aSairs,  and  from  the 
deportment  of  some  who  ore  understood  to  be  my  iriends,  and  of  others 
whom  your  grace  ia  sure  are  my  relations,  some  suspicions  might  be 
ndsed  in  a  mind  more  liable  to  that  passion  than  yours  is,  to  the  weak- 
ening  your  confidence  in  my  profession  to  you. 

"To  which  I  humbly  answer,  that  if  any  who  are  understood  to  be 
my  friends,  or  who  certainly  are  my  relations,  have  misdeport«d  them- 
selves towards  your  grace,  the  least  favour  I  could  have  expected  was, 
either  that  I  might  have  been  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons, or  with  their  faults,  that  thereby  I  might  have  been  c^acitated 
to  have  made  them  sensible  of,  and  sorry  for  them;  or  else  that  the 
miscarriages  of  others,  neither  whose  persons  or  offences  we  told  me, 
might  not  prejudice  me  in  your  grace's  good  opinion ;  for  I  never  did 
undertake  Co  your  grace,  that  all  who  call  themselves  my  friends,  or  who 
really  are  my  relations,  should  act  in  all  things  towards  your  grace, 
no,  not  so  much  as  towards  myself,  as  I  heartily  wish  they  would  do> 
And  since  I  can  neither  command  their  doings  or  their  inclinations,  it 
would  not  be  conMinant  to  your  grace's  usual  justice  and  goodness,  to 
let  one  who  is  your  servant  suffer  for  the  faults  of  those  whom  you 
judge  are  not  your  servants,  and  over  whom  I  have  no  authority.  I 
should  not  have  thought  my  lord  Clarendon  over-just,  if  he  shoald 
have  contracted  a  jealousy  at  your  grace,  because  my  lord  Arlington, 
who  is  your  friend  and  ally,  appeared  against  him.  But  this  I  profess 
to  your  grace,  that  if  any  who  says  he  b  my  friend,  or  who  is  a  rela- 
tion of  mine,  has  done,  or  shall  Ho.  any  thing  which  is  offensive  to  ynnr 
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((race,  and  that  I  am  acijiuuiited  with  it,  I  will  reaent  it  at  aiieh  a  rate, 
OS  shall  eiidenc«  to  him.  that  whoeTSr  offends  jon  does  injure  me. 

"  And  now,  my  lord,  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  if  I  should  think  that 
it  is  not  consonant  to  those  assurances  you  have  heen  pleased  to  give 
me  of  TOUT  favour;  and  of  never  entcrtaimng'  any  thing  to  my  preju- 
dice, till  first  you  had  told  me  of  it,  and  heard  what  1  could  say  on  it, 
to  have  made  some  collections  (rom  some  late  passages  in  affairs, 
(which  had  you  heen  inclined  to  suspicion,  might  have  raised  in  you,) 
that  I  was  not  so  much  your  servant,  as  really  I  am,  and  yet  never  have 
told  them  to  me  till  now,  and  now  only  in  such  general  terms,  as 
serves  only  to  let  me  know  I  am  obliged  to  your  kindness,  and  not  to 
my  own  innocency,  if  you  do  not  misdoubt  me.  You  wee  pleased  to 
let  me  see  your  collections  would  have  wounded  me,  but  you  are  not 
pleased  to  allow  me  the  means  to  cure  myself,  which  my  integrity 
would  have  done,  had  I  particularly  known  those  passages,  which  your 
grace  only  mentions  in  general.  And  although  it  is  a  happiness  I 
much  desire,  to  be  so  rooted  in  your  g^dce's  esteem,  as  to  need  only 
your  esteem  to  maintun  me  in  it;  yet  I  confess,  my  lord,  where  I 
seem  (at  least)  to  be  suspected,  I  would  owe  my  vindication  to  your 
justice  as  much  as  to  your  favour.  For  since  the  insignificancy  of  my 
condition  is  such,  that  I  cannot  by  my  services  merit  yonr  esteem,  I 
am  covetous  to  evidence,  that  hy  no  ill  actions  of  mine  1  would  forfeit 
it.  I  do  therefore  most  humbly  and  esmestlv  beg  of  your  grace,  that 
1  may  minutely  know  those  passages,  through  which,  by  your  collec- 
tions, I  might  be  prejudiced  in  your  opinion,  that  I  may  derive  from 
my  innocency,  as  much  as  from  your  grace's  favour,  and  unaptness  to 
entertain  suspicions,  my  vindication.  If  I  did  not  think  myself  guilt- 
less, I  would  not  thus  humbly  implore  of  your  grace  to  descend  to  par- 
ticulars. And  if  you  think  I  am  not,  forgive  me,  I  beseech  you,  if  I 
say  you  are  somewhat  obliged  not  to  deny  it;  since  it  is  at  my  own  r^ 
quest,  that  you  make  me  appear  such  to  myself. 

"  I  was  in  hope,  »ince  I  had  for  above  one  year  avoided  intermeddling 
with  any  afiairs  hut  those  of  this  province,  that  I  had  thereby  put 
myself  into  no  incapacity  of  being  misunderstood  by  any  considerable 

gTson,  especially  tliat  I  was  below  being  suspected  by  your  grace. 
ut  alas!  1  find,  that  to  be  held  guiltless,  a  man  must  not  only  be  in- 
nocent hut  fortunate  too.  The  first  depending  on  myself,  it  is  my 
own  fault  if  I  do  not  attain  to  it;  but  the  last  depending  wholly  upon 
othere,  I  can  only  say  it  is  my  trouble,  but  not  my  fault,  that  I  must 
miss  of  it. 

"  Give  me  leave,  I  beseech  your  grace,  further  to  say  that  I  have  of 
late  showed  myself  a  true  servant  to  you;  and  with  this  satisfaction 
(perhaps  it  may  be  thought  vanity,)  that  none  knows  it,  but  those 
who  I  am  sure  will  not  tell  you  of  it,  for  their  own  sakes.  For  I  do 
not  consider  professions  of  friendship,  as  too  many  in  this  age  do;  I 
look  upon  them  as  the  most  binding  temporal  ties  amongst  men,  and  at 
such  a  rate  I  endeavour  to  keep  them;  and  so  I  shall  do  those  I  have 
made  to  your  grace,  whatever  misrepresentations  may  have  heen  made 
of  me.  For  whatever  confidence  your  grace  is  pleased  to  have  of  me 
in  the  close  of  your  letter,  yet  till  that  part  of  it.  methinhs  the  whole 
oomplezioo  of  it  is  suoli.  as  I  cannot  but  with  real  grief  acknowledge. 
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I  doubt  jour  gr*c«  has  rweired  tome  imprMsioiu  U>  mj  prejudice 


Knd  therefore  I  do  not  only  humblj  hope,  h 

afford  me  a  rise  to  clear  myself,  by  tellio^  me  puticuleTly  what  yog 


t  abo  beg  that  joa  wiU 


take  amiss  at  my  bands ;  and  then  I  shall  not  doubt  but  jour  g^rao« 
will  again  beliere  me. 

"  May  it  please  jour  Grace, 

"  Your  Grace's  unalterable  servant 

"  If  it  be  not  too  great  a  confidence,  I  wonld  humbly  beg  that  my 
lady  duchess  might  see,  whether  in  this  letter  I  have  b^ged  any 
thing  unfit  for  yoyr  grace  to  grant;  for  I  am  above  expression,  ambi 
tious  to  continue  right  in  her  good  opinion." 

To  tiu  Dnkt  of  OrmoiuU. 

"  CharleaUt,- Martk  IS,  IS6T. 

*'  Mai  it  please  itodk  Grace, 

"Above  six  hours  after  the  post  was  gone  from  henee 
to  Dublin,  I  received,  by  my  lord  Kiosston's  favour,  the  honour  of 
your  grace's  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  for  which,  and  for  the  leave 
which  your  grace  is  pleased  to  give  me  to  go  for  London,  with  the 
great  care  you.  have  condescended  to  take  for  my  pateut  of  licence; 
and  for  a  warrant  for  one  of  his  majestjr's  ships  to  transport  me,  I  pay 
your  grace  my  moat  humble  acknowlet^ments. 

"  But,  my  lord,  how  cau  I  gg  for  England,  or  indeed  stay  here,  with 
any  satisfaction,  while  the  impressions  of  your  grace's  letter  to  me  of 
the  10th  instant,  from  Thurles,  are  remaining  in  me?  For  they  are 
such  as  1  can  scarce  mind  any  thing,  till  I  have  vindicated  myself  from 
those  suspicionsi  and  therefore  I  have  suspended  my  journey,  till  I  have 
received  the  honour  of  your  grace's  answer  to  my  letter  of  the  13tfa 
instant.  If  the  humble  desires  I  have  made  to  you  in  it  be  granted, 
(as  I  more  than  hope  they  will  be,  because  they  are  just,)  your  grace 
will  soon  prove  me  &ulty,  or  I  shall  soon  prove  I  am  not.  If  the  first, 
I  shall  even  in  my  own  opinion  judge  myself  unfit  to  serve  this  kingdom 
and  your  grace;  if  the  last,  then  I  shall  be  cheerfully  ready  to  serve 
both,  when  I  am  instructed  by  your  grace  bow  to  do  it. 

"  There  is  no  great  doubt,  but  that  a  person  of  your  emineacy  will 
have  enemies,  since  one  of  so  low  a  quality  as  I,  am  not,  as  I  feel,  with- 
out them ;  and  whatever  your  grace's  may  design  against  you,  mine 
will  not  fail  to  represent  them  to  you,  as  things  which  I  promote,  or 
at  leaet  am  concurring  in;  and  therefore  I  am  the  more  confirmed  not 
to  stir,  till  I  have  fully  cleared  myself,  because,  while  I  am  under  your 
grace's  doubts,  all  misrepresentations  of  me  may,  with  less  difficulty, 
be  received.  And  if  while  I  lived  a  country  life,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance  even  from  the  scenes  of  buBiaess,  those  who  are  not  mj  friends, 
have  had  so  much  power  by  their  suggestions,  as  to  incline  your  grace 
to  think  it  fit  to  write  to  me  your  letter  of  the  IQth  instant,  what  will 
they  not  be  able  to  do  when  I  am  at  London,  if  any  who  ore  net  your 
grace's  servants  should  attempt  to  prejudice  you,  as  some,  I  find  by 
your  grace's  letter,  have  already  endeavoured  to  do? 
**  I'ossibly  your  grace  may  consider  these  as  but  speculations,  and  dim 
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on«s  too:  but  T,  who  am  seriously  concerned  'm  what  I  write,  aad  per- 
fectly desirous,  oot  only  to  keep  myself  innocent,  but  also  to  b«  esteemed 
so,  EDd  to  avoid  even  the  umbragea  of  suspicion,  have  judged  die  put- 
ting a  stop  to  my  journey,  and  what  I  have  now  writlcn  to  be  abso* 
lutely  nucessarr.  For  I  am  the  uueasieat  person  living  to  myself, 
while  1  am  under  the  lea«t  jealousy  of  one,  whom  I  truly  love  and 
honour,  especially  when  1  see  I  am  in  his  suspicion:  and  yet  the  par- 
ticulars on  which  his  suspicion  is  grounded  are  not  told  me,  nay  when 
some  of  them  cannot,  by  the  strictest  rules  of  justice,  be  equitably  in- 
terpreted to  my  disadvantage. 

"  I  know  not  whether  those  principles  I  act  by  in  friemlship  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  men,  but  I  never  choose  to  make  a  man  my 
friend  whom  I  can  suspect,  or  never  suspect  him  till  I  tell  him  ex- 
pressly every  one  of  all  the  particulars  on  which  my  suspicion  is  bnilt, 
that  I  may  soon  convince  bim  of  bis  fault  or  see  my  own. 

"Imost  hiunbly  begyour  grace's  pardon  for  the  freedom  of  this  lett«r, 
since  it  proceeds  from  the  duty  and  respect  I  have  for  your  grace ;  and 
fur  the  cause's  sake  be  pleased  to  excuse  the  effect. 

"  I  look  upon  a  trust  as  the  greatest  obligation  to  be  trusty ;  and 
if  I  doubt  my  friend  before  proofs  1  should  conclude  I  had  wronged 

"  In  the  last  place,  I  beseech  your  g 
I  can  have  any  inducement  (as  some  i 
suikde  you  I  have,)  to  lay  designs  oguiust  you.  Can  they  be  such  fools 
MS  to  fancy  I  would  attempt  to  get  your  grace  out  of  the  government,  or 
to  get  into  it  myself.  I  solemnly  protest,  iu  tlit-  presence  of  God,  that 
if  1  could  have  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  and  that  I  bad  abili- 
ties of  mind  and  strength  of  body  to  support  it,  and  that  there  were 
no  debts  due  to  the  civil  and  military  lists,  and  a  constant  revenue  to 
maintain  both,  yet  I  would  refuse  to  undertake  it;  for  I  have  seen 
enough  of  this  world,  to  make  me  fiiiil  a  country  life  i»  the  best  life  in 
ic<  But  siuce  the  infirmity  of  the  gout,  the  weakness  of  my  parts,  and 
the  misery  this  unhappy  kingdom  seems  to  be  plunged  into,  do  require 
exceedingly  greater  abilities  to  preserve  it,  than  ever  I  can  so  much 
as  hope  (u  attain  umo,  as  I  would  not  be  so  treacherous  to  the  king,  my 
master,  to  my  country,  and  to  my  friends  nnd  posterity,  as  to  seek  for 
that  authority,  which  must  ever  in  my  own  judgment,  (and  I  protest 
to  God  1  do  not  dissemble,)  be  very  prejudiciiH,  if  not  ruinous,  tu 
ihem  all. 

"  This  much  as  to  what  concerns  my  own  self.  Now,  aa  to  what  con- 
cerns my  endeavours  of  getting  any  other  into  the  government.  I 
would  fain  know  whom  they  can  bflieve,  or  so  much  as  say,  1  would  do 
that  for,  if  I  had  the  power  lo  do  it;  (for  I  swear  I  know  it  not  my- 
self) yet  sure  he  must  be  a  man  that  has  laid  greater  obligations 
on  me  than  your  grace  had,  (and  such  a  one  I  vow  I  know  not,)  for 
whom  I  would  lose  you  to  oblige  him  If  neither  of  these  can  ration- 
ally be  believed,  as  I  hope  (after  what  1  have  vowed,)  they  will  not 
he;  then  it  is  less  rational  to  fancy  that  I  would  be  plotting  again.tt  your 
i^race,  and  yet  resolve  to  live  under  your  govern menL  I  should  be  as 
much  a  fool  as  a  knave  to  do  it;  and  such  as  truly  know  ine,  will  not 
easily  believe,  that  ingratitude  is  a  rice  I  am  practically  addict«d  to. 
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I  know  not  that  1  have  ever  revenged  mjaelf  on  mj  enemj,  whea  I 
uod  the  power;  and  therefore  I  am  not  very  likely  to  attempt  against 
my  benefactor  when  I  have  not  the  power. 

"  Neither  ia  there  any  thing  in  your  grace's  interest  and  mine  which 
ie  opposite  ;  you  are  a  devoted  servant  to  his  majesty,  and  mfty  I 
perish  and  mine  when  I  am  not  the  like  You  and  your  posterity 
are  to  suifer  or  flourish,  as  this  kingdom  does  decay  or  thrive;  the 
like  I  may  say  of  me  and  mine.  You  are  in  the  employment  fittest 
for  you;  and  I  in  the  highest  employment  that  ever  1  will  aspire  to. 
To  which  I  cannot  but  add,  that  I  did  never  yet  my  own  self  beg 
any  thing  for  my  friends,  or  for  myself  that  your  grace  did  deny 
me ;  which  is  more  than  I  can  promise  to  myself  from  whomsoever 
shall  succeed  you.  In  God's  name,  whiit  can  be  then  in  it,  to  enable 
my  ill-willers  to  bring  me  under  that  unhappiness  I  fear  1  am  in?  I 
io  therefore,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  humility  in  the  world,  be- 
seech your  grace,  either  to  free  me  now  and  for  ever  from  it,  on  terms 
which  may  let  you  find  I  did  not  deserve  it ;  or  get  me  what  satisfaction 
your  grace  shall  think  fit  for  my  place  of  president  of  Munster,  and  1 
will  go  spend  the  rest  of  my  time  in  my  own  house  in  England,  and 
□ever  see  this  enchanted  kingdom  more.  I  shall  taste  a  thousand  times 
more  delight  in  that  retirement,  than  in  this  employment,  while  I  .am 
under  such  misdoubts.  Your  grace  knows,  that  as  nothing  but  friend- 
ship can  acquire  irieiidship,  so  nothing  but  trust,  and  a  iiill  clearing 
of  distrust,  is  an  essential  part  of  it.  Let  me  therefore  be  but  believed 
an  honest  man,  till  I  am  proved  to  be  otherwise,  and  then  1  dare  con* 
fidently  conclude  I  shall  be  still  esteemed,  as  I  really  am, 
"  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

"  Your  Grace's  own  unalterable  servant, 

"  Okkery.'' 


A  subsequent  letter  contains  the  following  passage :  "  Whatever  in- 
vitations 1  have  had  to  appear  against  your  grace,  they  were  made  to 
a  particular  friend  of  mine,  who  is  of  the  parliament  of  England,  who 
enjoined  me  secrecy  in  what  he  wrote  or  sent  me,  and  only  obliged 
himself  to  acquaint  me  with  the  persons  which  should  accuse  your 
grace,  and  with  the  matters  of  their  accusation,  in  case  I  would  join 
in  both,  which  my  resolutely  refusing  to  do  ended  that  negotiation ;  and 
the  part  I  acted  in  it,  is  so  far  from  being  a  generosity,  (though  your 
grace's  civility  is  pleased  to  call  it  so,)  as  it  was  but  a  bare  duty  both 
to  your  employment  and  to  your  person,  besides,  what  1  do  particularly 
owe  to  your  grace  on  many  accounts,  so  that  though  I  had  the  private 
contentment  of  being  above  such  a  temptation,  yet  I  wanted  the  means 
to  tell  your  grace  who  were  your  enemies,  or  with  what  arms  they  in- 
tended to  assault  you;  which  (as  the  state  of  things  stood.)  I  could  not 
learn,  unless  I  became  your  enemy,  or  were  false  to  my  promise,  both  of 
which  ]  equally  abhorred  to  be.  This  being  on  my  word  and  credit 
the  truth,  1  humbly  hope  yourgratie  will  believe  that  1  stand  innocent 
u  to  what  your  grace's  last  letter  has  mentioned;  and  therefore  I  pre- 
sume to  think  that  your  grace  (in  your  turn,)  will  be  pleased  to  let  me 
clearly  know,  whnt  in  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  you  did  obscurely 
las  to  me)  intimate  ii    it.  for  I  shall  he  at  no  rest,  till  I  am  clear  in 
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joar  grace's  belief,  (after  due  proof,}  u  I  un  in  m;  inteDtioiu,  naj,  1 
may  BAj,  SB  I  am  in  my  actions." 

There  are  other  letters  equally  strong,  and  the  duke  was  quite  satis- 
fied, though  there  occurred  manj  circunutaDcel  to  awaken  a  doubt  of 
the  fairness  of  the  earl's  intentions:  nor  was  it  the  least  confirmatorj 
circumstance,  that  the  same  suspicioD  was  very  general,  of  which  the 
following  anonymous  letter  may  serve  as  an  example: — "  It  is  a  good 
white,  now,eince  first  my  lord-lieutenant  hath  been  misrepresented  here; 
and  if  reports  were  trusted  to  make  good  as  well  as  draw  up  censures, 
besides  the  unactiTe  humour  and  temper  many  charge  against  him,  1 
am  informed  there  are  those  yet  behind  the  curtain  who  only  wait  an 
opportunity  to  join  hands  with  the  earl  of  Meath,  to  promote  and 
Strengthen  a  higher  charge.  Orrery  is  this  night  expected  in  town, 
and  to  lodge  at  my  lord  Conway's  ;  and  as  great  a,  master  of  good 
aspect  that  way,  (It  is  my  own  obserration  indeed,  but  no  groundless 
one,)  as  Anglesey  would  seem  to  be,  it  will  not  be  long  (if  they  can 
but  divine  or  promise  the  least  success  to  their  prosecution,)  before 
bis  grace  find  that  gentleman  discover  himself  another  Mountmorris. 
We  lire  amidst  great  frauds,  because  with  persons  who  seem  most 
what  other  than  they  are.  I  fear  me  I  dure  not  promise  for  the  se- 
cretary, what  perhaps  he  would  fain  make  my  lonl  duke  believe  him 
to  be,  his  friend.  Be  the  inducement  what  it  will,  it  is  ohservable,  a 
man  doth  ever  his  own  business  best,  who  trusts  it  not  to  another's  man- 
agement: and  since  his  grace  hath  been  struck  at  in  the  dark  hitherto, 
all  that  have  a  love  and  service  to  his  great  integrity  and  merit,  bold  it 
safest,  as  more  honourable,  he  should  baffle  their  malice  the  same  way 
he  doth  all  other  his  great  actings,  eren  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I 
would  not  be  thought  now  so  vain,  as  to  imagine  I  looked  beyond  what 
his  grace  doth;  but  with  ail  submission  1  crave  leave  to  offer,  what 
my  great  duty,  and  as  great  leol  prompted  me  to,  and  that  is  to  pre- 
sume he  bath  more  and  greater  enemies  than  he  thinks  he  hath.  The 
comprehensive  bill  hath  made  almost  a  great  uproar  among  us;  and 
the  honest  old  gentry  of  England  are  so  much  the  church's  sous  still, 
that  hitherto,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigorous  and  powerfiil  thereof, 
they  have  been  able  to  suppress  it:  hut  the  debate  is  to  he  resumed 
again  next  Wednesday;  and  then  having  got  new  strength,  the  secre- 
taries expect  no  less  than  undoubted  conquest;  and  amongst  the  aids 
Eromised  them,  I  have  it  from  good  authority,  that  a  great  minister 
ere  hath  undertaken  his  grace  shall  be  for  the  toleration,  and  use  his 
bterest  to  effect  it;  which  God  forbid,  that  he,  who  never  yet  had 
blot  OD  his  scutcheon,  upon  any  account,  either  in  church  or  state, 
should  ever  have  bis  name  sullied,  to  be  upon  record  among  the 
schismatics,  as  an  enemy  to  his  mother,  the  church.  But  better  uiings 
are  believed  of  his  grace,  by  all  who  have  an  honour  for  him;  and 
when  he  comes  over,  no  doubt  this  kingdom  will  find  it." 

Iitdorted. — "  Letter  to  the  Dncbesa  of  Ormonde,  from  an  un- 
known person,  lefi  with  the  porter  of  my  lodgings,  at 
Whitehall:  received  April,  21.  1666." 
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The  pratoBtationi  of  the  evl  of  Orrery  do  not  permit  iu  cotuis- 
teutlf.  with  the  view  we  hare  takea  of  his  character,  to  infer  that  he 
was  at  the  time  of  these  letters  directly  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  duke,  of  which  there  is  no  douht.  It  is  ncTertheleas  diffi- 
cult wholly  to  Inject  suspicions  warruited  hj  so  many  circumstances; 
the  earl  of  Orrery  was  engaged  in  the  strictest  ties  of  political  interest 
and  personal  friendship  with  the  very  persons  from  whom  all  danger  was 
to  be  i^prehended.  We  think  it  also  essential  to  a  just  conclusion,  to 
take  into  account  the  shrewd  and  calculating  disposition  of  this  noble- 
man; nor  can  we  omit  tJie  consideration,  that  they  who  were  the  enemies 
of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  were  hia  friends,  and  were  not  unlikely  either 
torelyonhisaid,  or  to  throw  proportional  inducements  in  hia  way.  The 
duke  indeed,  was  completely  satisfied  by  the  letters  above  cited,  hut  he 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  natural  effects  which  circnmstances  would 
not  fail  to  produce  on  the  earl  of  Orrery,  and  which  we  believe  to  have 
been  the  actual  result — that  after  a  struggle  between  his  regard  for  the 
duke,  and  other  considerations  affecting  his  own  interest,  he  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  those  who  wished  for  his  aid.  He  had  early  applied  to  the 
duke  for  licence  to  go  to  England,  but  as  appears  from  his  letters, 
deferred  proceeding  for  several  months:  we  conaider  the  delay  to  have 
originated  in  the  vacillation  ariaing  from  the  conSict  of  opposite  pur- 
posea.  But  when  finally  he  prepared  to  deport,  it  became  plain  enough 
which  way  the  scale  was  inclining;  and  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  long 
uig«d  to  t^pear  in  his  own  behalf,  at  last  thought  it  high  time  to  con- 
front the  base  but  powerful  faction  who  were  actively  banded  for  his 
ruin.  On  the  24di  April  he  left  Dublin  and  arrived  next  day  at 
Holyhead,  having  committed  the  government  to  lord  Oasory. 

His  reception  in  London  was  inipreaaive  and  magnificent:  numbera 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  went  out  to  meet  him  iu  their  coaches,  and 
he  entered  the  city  with  a  large  procesaion  of  rank  and  respectability, 
which  would  have  been  still  more  considerable  but  that  the  houses  of 
parliament  were  sitting  at  the  time,  and  engaged  in  a  debate  of  great 
warmth  and  interest.  This  circumstance,  though  quite  unsought  on 
the  duke's  part,  wounded  the  king's  pnde  and  mortified  Buckingham, 
who  nevertheless  visited  him  immediately,  and  protested  that  he  was 
quite  unconcerned  in  any  design  to  injure  him.  By  the  king  he  was 
also  received  with  the  wonted  kindness,  or  ratlier  respect,  for  the  king 
Blood  in  awe  of  the  duke,  who  waa  far  too  dignified  and  frank  for  his 
regard. 

The  charges  against  the  duke  did  not,  however,  long  suffer  him  to 
be  in  douht  Hbout  the  intentions  of  his  enemies.  Tbe  arrival  of  lord 
Orrery  was  the  signal  of  attack.  The  earl  of  Orrery  was  the  fast 
friend  of  the  leading  members  of  the  cabal  against  the  duke,  and 
in  addition  to  the  remarks  already  made  it  is  also  with  truth  observ- 
ed, that  he  had  himself  a  strong  interest  in  some  of  tbe  most  impor- 
tant decisions  to  which  these  charges  might  lead.  Tbe  duke  had 
advised  the  reduction  of  the  Irish  establishment,  or  the  increase  of 
the  means  for  their  support.  Lord  Orrery's  interest  lay  in  the  fiill 
muntenaiice  of  the  military  establishment;  he  at  once,  on  arriving  in 
I^ndon,  asserted  that  tbe  revenue  was  sufficient,  but  that  V  bad  been 
mitapplied.     The  accompts  were  examined,  and  the  facts  did  not  bear 
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out  thU  Bsseition:  the  payments  (vere  fouud  to  have  been  for  the  molt 
part  essential,  and  fully  amounting  to  the  receipts,  but  two  sums  had 
been  ordered  by  the  duke,  and  of  these  one  was  to  the  carls  of  An- 
glesey and  Orrery,  and  the  other  to  a  Mr  Fili-Gerald,  but  neither  had 
been  paid :  the  duke  was  on  this  score  free  from  inijiutation.  Much  of 
the  waste  had  however  arisen  from  a  source  independeut  of  every  Irish 
authority,  the  king's  own  warrants,  by  which  large  Hums  had  occasion' 
ally  been  disbursed  in  the  Irish  treasury.  The  earl  of  Anglesey,  who 
wus  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  was  involved  in  this  charge,  was  fouud 
quite  free  from  blame. 

The  reduction  of  the  Munster  army  was  in  consequence  decided  on, 
and  it  was  niso  considered  advisable  to  call  an  Irish  parliament,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  earl  of  Orrery,  as  his  own  enemies  in  Ireland 
had  been  maturing  charges  against  him  as  president  of  Munster,  on 
an  impeachment  in  the  Irish  pailiameDt.  The  conspiracy  against  the 
duke  and  the  earl  of  Anglesey  ended  in  the  establinbment  of  these  facts, 
that  the  revenue  had  not  been  adequately  collected,  and  thttt  there  was 
a  considerable  arrear.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  eipensea  of  the 
E'stablishment  had  always  exceeded  the  revenue;  but  that  the  excess 
had  been  diminishing  annually  during  the  duke's  administration.* 

The  charges  against  the  duke  were  altogether  relinquished  as  wholly 
groundless;  but  the  eagerness  of  his  enemies  was  unsatisfied,  and  he 
was  still  pursued  with  the  same  relentless  animosity.  The  aysteni  of 
operations  was  necessarily  changed.  Failing  to  find  a  weak  point  for 
an  assault  upon  his  reputation,  his  virtues  were  turned  against  him:  it 
was  quickly  seen  by  the  keen  eye  of  court  malignity,  that  the  friend- 
ship of  Charles  was  an  unwilling  tribute  to  one  whom  he  feared;  for 
wiU)  the  profligate  respect  is  fear  or  dislike.  It  was  therefore  now 
resolved  to  reader  him  unpopular  wkh  the  king,  and  also  to  practise 
upon  the  pride  of  the  duke  himself. 

The  duke's  own  friends  had  advised  him  to  resign  a  station  which 
was  the  mark  of  envy  and  treachery.  But  this  was  a  step  to  which 
there  lay  some  very  strong  objections:  there  was  in  reality  not  a  single 
person  competent  to  fill  his  place,  who  could  be  trusted  with  the  inter- 
ests of  Ireland  ;  and  the  duke  having  given  up  400,000  acres  of  pro- 
perty for  the  sum  of  £50,000,  which  waa  allotted  fw  the  payment  of 
his  creditors,  was  also  aware  that  he  would  low  the  money  u  he  should 
leave  the  country. 

During  the  following  nine  months  the  duke  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
suspense  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  king.  From  the  perusal  of  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  letters  and  other  documents,  we  are  enabled  to  infer 
with  considerable  certainty  the  real  course  of  proceeding  which  was 
adopted  by  his  enemies,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king  with  some  reluc 
tance,  and  not  without  a  sense  of  shame:  profligate  and  unprincipled, 
he  was  not  without  sagacity  and  good  taste,  and  understood  but  too 
well  the  baseness  and  insignificance  of  those  who  were  necfssary  to  his 
rices.  Failing  miserably  in  their  efforts  to  cast  disgrace  upon  the 
dake,  whose  character  rose  vndique  tutiu  from  their  shallow  and  pre- 
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cipitat«  accusations,  the  iiezt  effort  was  to  proceed  hj  court  iiitrifpic^ 
to  briog  round  the  indolent  and  compljiof^  kuniouf  of  the  king,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  cast  an  impenetrable  obscurity  around'  their  real 
deaigns.  For  thiB  purpose  the  duke  was  courted  and  impoeed  upon  bj 
profesaioiis  and  pretexts:  the  king  assured  him  that  he  should  not  bit 
removed  from  the  government,  and  his  eneoiies  appeared  to  have  re- 
lented In  their  purposes.  The  duke  was  too  sagacious  to  he  wholly 
deceived,  but  too  honourable  to  comprehend  the  whole  extent  of  their 
bypocrisj:  he  could  not  help  perceiving  that  he  w.e  sedulouslir  exclud- 
ed from  all  councils  upon  Irish  afiktrs,  while  he  was  carefully  consulted 
upon  every  other  topic.  From  this,  and  from  the  oft-repetited  advice  of 
pretending  friends,  he  was  soon  led  to  suspect  that  the  object  of  the 
court  part;  was  to  "  unfasten"  him  first  from  his  position,  and  then  to 
remove  him  wholly.  We  shall  here  offer  it  selection  of  extracts  from 
his  confidential  correspondence  with  liis  sun; — 

August  4th,  1666. — "  I  have  expostulated  with  nij-  lord  of  Orrery 
the  unfriendliness  and  disrespect  of  hia  making  propositions,  so  much 
relating  to  my  employment,  and  contrary  to  his  promise,  without  ac- 
quainting me  with  them.  What  his  answers  to  so  unavoidable  a  charge 
you  may  gueas)  but  they  were  such  as  I  was  content  to  receive  for  that 
time."  ••••••• 

"  It  is  evident  my  lord  of  Orrery  would  avert  the  disbandin^f  any 
part  of  the  army,  and  at  least  delay  the  calling  of  an  Irish  parliament 
which  engages  him  in  undertakings  very  hard  to  be  made  good.  Time 
will  show  the  issue  of  all."     August  I5th,  1668. 

"  Alt  that  can  be  said  of  the  publick  is  that  discontent  and  despond- 
ence was  never  more  high  or  universal,  nor  ever  any  court  fallen  to 
so  much  contempt,  or  governed  with  so  little  care  to  redeem  itself. 
All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  times  and  government  is,  that 
(for  ought  I  can  find,)  justice  betwixt  roan  and  man,  and  that  upon 
offenders,  is  welj  distributed  in  the  courts  of  judicature ;  but  certainly 
the  favours,  recompenses  and  employments,  are  not  so.  *  * 

"  As  to  my  private,  it  is  certfun,  the  insinuations  of  my  enemies 
(who  will  he  found  to  be  the  king's  iu  the  end,)  had  prevailed  witli  hi* 
majesty  to  believe  that  [  had  not  served  him  with  that  care  and  thrift 
which  the  state  of  his  aflUirs  required.  And,  I  am  not  free  from  doubt, 
but  that  those  suggestions  may  have  drawn  some  engagement  from  him, 
not  to  admit  of  my  return  into  Ireland,  with  which  he  now  finds  him- 
self embarrassed,  especially  they  failing  to  make  good  what  they  under- 
took to  discover,  of  my  mismanagement.  Whether  my  interest  and 
innocence  will  prevail,  or  their  malice  and  artifice,  is  the  question." 
September,  1668. 

"  On  Thursday  last,  by  former  appointment,  Mr  Treasurer  and  I  dined 
at  my  lord  Arlington's;  the  design  being  that  we  three  might  freely  talk 
upon  the  subject  of  the  alteration  of  the  government  of  Ireland.  The  en- 
deavour on  their  part  WRS  to  persuade  me  to  think  it  reasonable  and 
without  prejudice  to  me,  that  (retaining  the  name  and  appointments  of 


li 

applying  themsel' 

submission  to  the  king's  will)  that  to  make  any  change  iu  tlie  govern- 
ment till  I  had  been  once  more  on  the  place,  would  be  understood  tti 


t,)  I  should  name  fit  persons  to  govern  in  my  absence,  and  by 
e  upon  all  occasions.     I  answered  (with  all 
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proceed  from  tbe  king's  disMtisfacUon  with  mj  Hrrice,  uid  would  ia- 
entablj  bring  ruin  and  diRgrftce  upon  me,  and  be  matter  of  triumph  to 
mj  enemie*  and  dejoctioD  to  m;  ftiends.  Yet  if  I  could  be  convinced 
how  !t  would  advantage  his  majestj  to  have  me  removed,  I  would,  as 
I  have  alwa^  done,  prefer  his  service  and  prosperity  to  any  interest 
of  mv  jwn.  But  (I  said,)  that  without  entering  into  panegjricks  of 
mjselt^  I  knew  nothing  fit  for  the  king  to  do  in  Ireland,  which  I  was 
not  as  well  able  to  do  as  any  he  oould  emplo]'. 

"  Many  other  things  interposed  in  our  discourse,  whereof  at  length 
the  result  was,  that  mj  lord  Arlington  stud  he  was  verily  persuaded  I 
might  have  the  matter  ordered  as  I  would  myself.  When  we  were 
ready  to  break  up  that  conversatjon,  I  told  his  lordship,  '  I  had  long 
and  patiently  obserTod  myself  excluded  from  all  conversations  relating 
to  Ireland ;  that  it  was  not  in  my  nature  to  thrust  myself  upon  busi- 
ness, especially  such  as  seemed  industriously  kept  ^m  me;  but  that 
on  the  other  side,  I  would  not  willingly  be  thought  empty  of  dioughts 
fit  for  his  majesty's  knowledge  and  consideration,  and  doggedly  sit 
silent  out  of  discontent.'  His  advice  te  me  was,  to  speak  freely  of  the 
sBiurs  of  Ireland  with  the  king,  and  my  lord  keeper.  Last  of  all,  I 
desired  him  to  let  me  know  what  was  misliked  in  my  conduct,  which 
might  do  me  prejudice  with  the  king.  He  answered,  that  all  he  could 
observe  was,  that  it  was  held  a  negligence  in  me  to  suffer  my  lord 
.^iigldsey  to  pervert  so  much  of  the  public  money  as  he  had  done; 
liiat  it  wo*  evident  the  revenue  exceeded  the  estsblishment,  and  yet 
the  army  was  vastly  in  arrear.  I  answered  that  this  was  what  I 
foresaw  would  reflect  upon  me  in  the  execution  of  that  commisgion, 
which  I  was  told  should  not  in  the  least  touch  me.  However,  it  was 
hard  to  impute  my  lord  of  Anglesey's  fiudts  (if  any  he  had  committed,) 
to  me,  especially  since  his  majesty  knew  that  I  had  by  express  war- 
rant commanded  him  to  prefer  the  establishment  to  all  other  pay- 
ments."    November  21st,  1668. 

"  My  lost  was  of  the  13th  instMit.  That  very  evening  I  hod  notice 
the  king  intended  the  next  day,  at  a  committee  of  foreign  ajlkirs, 
to  declare  his  resolution  to  change  the  governor  of  Ireland:  which 
accordingly  he  did,  and  my  lord  Privy  Seal  to  succeed.  His  majesty 
declared  without  any  stop  or  hesitation  (which  sometimes  happens  in 
his  discourse,)  '  how  well  he  was  satisfied  with  my  thirty  years  service 
to  bis  Father  and  himself;  that  the  change  he  now  made  was  not  out 
of  distrust  or  displeasure,  as  should  appear  by  admitting  me  into  the 
most  secret  and  important  porta  of  his  affairs ;  and  that  nobody  should 
have  an  higher  or  nearer  place  in  his  esteem  or  confidence.' "  February 
16th,  1668. 

The  king*s  respect  for  the  duke  of  Ormonde  amounts  to  something 
very  like  fear,  he  was  "  willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike," 
and  after  his  mind  was  fully  made  up  to  dismiss  him  from  bis  office, 
he  waited  many  days  and  made  many  abortive  efforts  to  put  his  plan  into 
execution.  He  sent  lord  Arlington  to  him  for  his  commission,  but 
the  duke  told  this  lord  that  he  had  received  bis  commission  from  the 
king's  own  hand,  and  would  return  it  to  uo  other.  He  then  went  to 
deliver  it  to  the  king  who  denied  the  message.  Two  days  after,  the 
duke  received  another  visit  from  lord  Arlington,  who  delivered  th* 
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tame  measage,  (md  received  the  same  aiiBwer.  Again  be  waited  upou 
the  king,  Who  again  diaclaimed  his  mewage.  In  the  next  meeting  of 
the  privy  council,  however,  he  declared  the  dismiual  of  the  duke,  and 
the  appointment  of  lord  liaberta  in  hia  room.  On  receiving  an  ac- 
count of  this,  the  duke  once  more  went  to  expostulate  with  the  king, 
and  to  his  surprise  the  king  denied  the  entire  proceeding:  he  then 
however  sent  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  connexion  of  the  duke's,  to  ez- 
plun,  that  he  had  octuolljmade  the  change,  but  denied  it  because  he 
aaw  the  duke  was  heated  ondmight  say  something  not  respectfuL  He 
assured  the  duke  that  he  would  still  "  be  kind  to  him,  and  continue 
him  lord  steward,"  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of  his  affairs.* 

What  confidence  the  duke  of  Ormonde  may  have  felt  in  any  assur- 
ance of  the  king's  we  cannot  sayj  but  he  shortly  oiler  received  a  mark 
of  honour  and  respect  above  the  power  of  the  lying  and  time-serving 
monarch  who  then  disgraced  the  throne  of  England  to  confer. 

The  duchesE  of  Ormonde  had  repaired  to  Ireland  to  reduce  the 
establishment  which  the  duke  had  found  necessary  as  lord'tieuten- 
ant :  on  her  return,  he  went  to  meet  her,  and  having  stopped  at  Ox- 
ford, he  was  entertained  by  the  university,  and  complimented  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law;  and  the  chancellorship  being  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  choice  of  the  university 
fell  on  the  duke.  The  university  was  guided  in  this  election  by 
the  advice  of  Gilbert  Sheldon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom 
this  high  dignity  had  in  the  first  instance  been  offered  i  it  was  declined 
by  the  archbishop  on  the  score  of  his  age  and  great  infirmities,  but  he 
aMured  the  university  that  he  could  think  of  no  one  so  fit  for  the 
office  as  the  duke  of  Ormonde.  We  give  a  portion  of  the  primate's 
letter:  "A  person  whom  I  cannot  mention  but  with  all  characters  of 
honour ;  who,  besides  the  eminency  of  his  birth  and  dignities,  hath  made 
himself  more  illustrious  by  his  virtue  and  merits,  by  that  constant 
integrity  he  hath  in  all  fortunes  home  to  the  king  and  church  ;  and 
(which  concerns  them  more  particularly)  by  his  love  of  letters  and 
teamed  men.  His  quality  will  dignify  their  choice,  his  affection  for 
them  will  improve  his  care  over  them,  and  his  interest  will  be  able  at 
their  need  to  support  them."  The  duke  was  inaugurated  with  great 
solemnity  in  London,  on  the  26th  of  August,  by  the  vice-chancellor, 
assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Oxford,  and  Hochester,  with  a 
numerous  attendance  of  doctors  of  all  the  faculties,  and  members  of  the 
uaivenity,  who  walked  in  procession  to  Worcester  house,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Here  they  took  their  places  in  solemn  order  in  a  large  room,  and  the 
cause  of  the  convocation  having  been  declared,  the  duke  of  Ormonde 
came  from  a  side-room,  attended  by  the  earls  of  Bedford,  Aileshury,  Dun- 
fermline and  Carlingford,and  havingtakeu  his  place,  was  addressed  ina 
set  speech  by  the  vice-chancellor.  The  duke  then  had  delivered  to  him 
the  seals  of  the  oflice,  the  book  of  statutes,  and  the  keys;  and  next  took 
the  oaths  required  on  the  occasion,  after  which  the  members  of  the 
university  took  the  oaths  of  duty  to  the  chancellor,  and  lastly,  the  duke 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  thanked  the  university,  assured  the  con- 
vocation of  his  determination  to  maintain  their  rights,  preserve  their 
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statutes,  enoounwe  learaing,  tmd  give  his  protection  on  all  oecaaiotu 
to  that  learned  bodv  in  general,  and  to  btotj  deserring  member  of  it 
in  particular.*  Thu  election  does  equal  honour  to  the  muTersitj  and 
to  the  duke.  No  public  body  baa  uniformly  stood  to  high  as  the  oni- 
versitj  of  Oxford,  for  the  high  and  disinterested  ground  it  haa  ever 
taken  on  every  question  in  which  principle  has  been  concerned;  and 
nhile  this  character  ia  honourably  exemplified  in  the  act  by  which  it 
honoured  and  exalted  a  nobleman,  who  was  at  that  moment  an  object 
of  rancorous  persecution  to  the  most  powerful  faction  in  the  kingdom, 
armed  with  the  influence  of  the  court;  it  nobly  attests  the  true  character 
which  the  duke's  whole  life  and  actions  nmnUuued  among  the  wise  wad 
good  men  of  his  age. 

The  duke,  whose  honours  were  for  the  most  part  hardly  earned,  was 
of  B.  diapoaition  to  be  peculiarly  affected  by  such  a.  mark  of  respect.  It 
was  his  temper  to  aacrifice  his  ease  and  interest  to  the  good  of  the 
kingdom;  and  it  was  to  posterity  that  he  looked  for  his  renown.  A 
conversation  which  he  had  about  this  time  with  a  friend,  may  be 
quoted  as  the  iaithful  expression  of  hia  aentimenta,  in  connexion  with  a 
net  very  remarkable  through  his  entire  history : — "  He  had  been  a  Uttle 
before  (as  he  was  taking  a  walk  early  in  the  morning  with  Sir  Robert 
Southwell,  in  the  Pall-nudI,)  discoursing  of  the  ricissitudes  of  fortune, 
how  it  had  still  befallen  him  to  be  employed  in  times  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  when  affairs  were  in  the  worst  situation ;  bow  his  em- 
ployments had  been  thrown  upon  him  without  any  desire  or  appli 
cation  of  hia  own ;  how,  when  he  thought  his  actions  were  most  justi- 
fiable, they  commonly  found  the  hardest  interpretation,  and  concluded 
at  last,  '  well,  (said  he)  nothing  of  this  shall  break  my  heart;  for  how 
ever  it  may  fare  with  me  in  the  court,  I  am  resolved  to  lie  well  in  the 
chronicle.'  "  Such  indeed  ia  the  sense  of  all  the  truly  illustrious,  the 
"last  infimiity  of  noble  minds,"  and  never  more  truly  exemplified  than 
in  this  great  man,  to  whom  history,  but  partially  true,  has  not  wholly 
done  justice  yet.  For  ao  trying  and  complicated  was  the  maze  of  fac- 
tion with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  unhappily  so  permanent  have 
been  the  animosities  and  prejudices,  of  which  he  was,  during  his  life, 
a  central  mark;  that  all  the  basest  calumnies,  and  most  contemptible 
misconstructions  of  party-spirit,  are  still  suffered  to  have  a  place  in 
every  history  which  aims  to  please  a  large  class  of  the  public ;  ao  that 
the  numerous  libels  which  were  the  foam  and  venom  of  the  vile  fac- 
tion by  which  he  was  baited  at  this  period  of  his  life,  have  hs^  but  too 
many  echoes  from  writers,  whose  injustice  is  the  disinterested  result  of 
their  prejudices,  which  have  prevented  them  from  deliberate  and  im- 
partial inquiry.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  enemies  of  the  duke 
finding  themselves  wholly  unable  to  establish  any  cose  to  hia  discredit, 
endeavoured  to  avenge  their  failure  by  the  moat  scandalous  publica- 
tions, full  of  those  vague  charges,  that  go  so  far  with  the  multitude, 
which  is  ever  strongly  impressed  by  violent  language  and  easily  imposed 
upon  by  any  sort  of  specious  mis-statement.  But  of  the  numerous  libels  at 
this  time  published  to  injure  the  duke,  it  may  he  said  that  they  contiun 
in  themselves  the  antidote  for  all  their  venom:  the  principles  adopted 
by  these  writers,  and  the  persons  whom  they  put  forward  as  deserving 
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of  public  confidence,  lutficienttj  neutraliie  their  accutaUons,  or  eou- 
Tert  them  into  honourable  testimonies  of  worth.  Of  the  greater  p&rt 
of  these  the  duke  of  Bucl^iugham  wasthe  instigator,Kndofii)an;  there  is 
stronger  reason  to  suspect  him  the  author.  He  nas  irritated  to  find  the 
acts  which  had  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Clarendon,  insufficient  to  put 
the  duke  of  Ormonde  as  whoUj  aside  as  he  thought  necessary  for  ois 
purposes.  It  was  a  serious  mortification  aller  all  his  undermining,  to 
Bnd  that  there  was  still  a  presiding  spirit  superior  to  fear,  and  at  en- 
mitj  with  falsehood,  to  discountenance  his  intrigues  and  repress  his 
craft  in  council.  He  was  therefore  unremitting  in  raising  up  enemiei 
and  complaints  against  the  duke.  In  these  he  was  mostly  defeated,  by 
the  extravagance  or  the  notorious  untruth  of  the  statements ;  in  others 
he  gaTe  considerable  trouble  and  vexation.  Among  these  lstt«r,  the 
most  remarkable  was  a  complaint  brought  forward  by  the  earl  of 
Meath,  who  charged  the  duke  with  having  quartered  soldiers  on  bis 
tenants,  in  the  liberties  of  Dublin,  which  he  asserted  to  be  treason; 
and  made  several  allegations  of  oppression  and  injury,  sustained  from 
the  duke's  officers  and  men.  He  refused,  however,  to  substantiate  his 
charges  by  any  proof:  on  inquiry  it  appeared  that  the  soldiera  had  fully 
paid  for  every  thing  they  had  received :  that  the  army  had  always  been 
quartered  in  Dublin,  under  every  government;  and  that  the  duke  had 
not  brought  but  found  them  there.  These  accusations  being  thus  found 
insufficient,  lord  Meath,  who  was  evidently  instrumenta]  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  was  sent  back  to  Ireland  to  look  for  further  proofs,  and 
additional  matter  of  accusation.  In  the  end,  however,  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  apologize  to  the  council  for  the  insufficiency  of  his 
case :  which  he  would  not  e*en  venture  to  bring  forward,  until  the 
duke  of  Ormonde  himself,  indignant  at  the  propagation  of  groundless 
reports,  and  considering  the  fullest  investigation  as  the  beat  security  for 
his  reputation,  had  lord  Meath  summoned,  and  a  day  fixed  for  hearing 
him,  and  investigating  the  case.  Lord  Meath  would  most  willingly  have 
come  forward  with  a  strong  statement,  but  he  shrunk  &om  the  investi- 
gation. 

An  attack  of  a  more  artful  and  invidious  kind  was  mode  in  a  pam- 
phlet containing  certain  queries  upon  the  subject  of  the  grants  of 
land  and  money  which  had  been  made  to  the  duke  And  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  a  more  detestable  tissue  of  injustice,  sophistry,  and  mis- 
representation. Through  the  entire  there  is  an  obvious  appeal  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  English  public  on  the  fiicts;  by  a  daring  and  broad 
mis-statement  of  every  one  of  them,  which  could  not  for  a  moment  pass 
in  Ireland  or  bear  any  species  of  investigation.  The  actual  claims  of 
the  duke  are  overlooked,  his  legal  rights  passed  by,  the  greatness  of 
his  losses  unnoticed,  and  the  abortiveness  of  the  grants  themselves  dis- 
honestly sunk:  Hie  luppreatio  veri  wiis  never  more  thoroughly  exempli- 
fied. But  these  accusations  were  only  for  the  ear  of  the  multitude, 
thev  were  designed  to  create  a  prejudice  in  the  HoiLse  of  Commons, 
which  it  was  easier  to  corrupt,  to  alarm,  or  to  exasperate,  than  to  con- 
vince by  fact  or  reason.  We  cannot,  without  a  iar  greater  sacrifice 
of  space  than  is  consistent  with  the  plan  of  these  lives,  enter  at  length 
into  the  considerable  mass  of  accompts  and  statements  which  would  be 
essential  to  a  just  view  of  this  question.     Some  facts  we  have  already 
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meationed ;  we  can  onl  j  aum  them  here  very  ^ner&lly  and  hriefly.  One 
lor^  grant  consisted  merely  of  a  confirmation  of  the  duke's  legal 
clums  to  estates  which  had  b«en  granted  hj  his  familj,  on  conditions 
aocording  to  which  they  had  actually  rcTerted  to  the  donor.  The  most 
elementary  principles  of  the  laws  of  property,  the  basis  of  all  law,  must 
be  set  aside  before  this  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  grant.  Yet  this  right, 
amounting  to  400,000  acres,  the  duke  resigned  to  facilitate  the  settle- 
ment, in  cocsidemtion  of  a  sum  not  amounting  to  a  tenth  of  the  Talue, 
and  this  was  itself  ^portioned  for  the  payment  of  creditors  whose 
claims  should  have  been  met  by  the  government.  This  small  sum 
was  never  paid  to  the  duke.  A  grant  of  £30,000  from  the  Irish  par' 
Uament  is  among  the  imaginary  gains  of  the  duke ;  and  doubtless  it  is 
an  honourable  testimony  of  public  approbatiou:  but  if  the  Irish  parli*' 
ment  really  imagined  that  it  was  any  thing  more,  they  committed  an 
oversight  of  oonsidentble  magnitude,  as  their  grant  was  coupled  with 
conditions  which  turned  it  into  a  grant  to  the  duke's  tenant^  and  not 
to  himself.  The  whole  of  the  remuning  grants  fell  far  short  of  his 
great  losses,  and  were  not  in  any  case  more  than  partially  paid.  We 
may  conclude  on  this  by  extracting  tlie  statement  of  Carte,  where  the 
whole  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

Z^  Duke  of  Ormonde,  creditor. 
To  loss  of  nine  yearv  income  of  his  estate  in  Ire- 
land, from  October,  1641,  to  December,  1650, 

£20,000  a-year, £180,000    0     0 

To  spoil,  and  waste  of  timber,  buildings,  &c^  on  it,  50,000     0     0 

To  debts  contracted  by  the  service  of  the  crown 

during  the  troubles, 

To  seven  years  rents  of  his  estate,  from  1653,  to 

1660,  recoverable  from  the   adventurers  and 

soldiers  that  possessed  it,  .... 

To  the  value  of  estates  forfeited  to  him  by  breach 

of    conditions,    the  remainders   whereof   were 

vested  in  him,  but  given  up  by  the  act  of  espla- 


130,000     0     0 


To  vreara  of  pay  as  lord-lieutenant,  commissioned 
officer,  &C.,       ....... 

To  ditto,  for  fourteen  months,  from  July,  1647,  to 
September,  1648,  at  the  rate  of  the  allowance  of 
£7893  a-year  to  the  earl  of  I>eicester,  during 
his  absence  from  Ireland,  ,         ,         ■         . 

To  ditto,  for  nine  yesirs  and  four  months,  from 
Ueoember,  1660,  to  June,  1669, 

ToUl  of  losses  and  credits. 


£1,014,(^4     4     8 
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The  Duke  of  Ormonde,  debtor. 
Bj  receipts  on  the  £30,000  act  in  Ireland,             .      £36,440     0     0 
By  ditto,  on  the  grant  of  £71,916,        .         .         .         63,129  10     8 
Bj  ditto,  on  the  i^0,000,  granted  by  the  explana- 
tion act,  25,196     1    11 

Bj  sannga  on  the  grant  of  forfeited  mortgages  and 

incumbrances, 5,6SS  12  10 

By  reata  received  from  the  land*  given  up  bj  the 

explanatory  act, jS,626     2     fa 

Bj  houses,  &c^  on  Kilkenny,  Cloomel,  &D-,  valued 

bj  commissioners  at  £840  128.  a-jear,  at  ten 

years  pm-chase, 8,406     0     0 

By  lands  allotted  on  account  of  his  arrears,  set  at 

firat  for  £1194,  but  afterwards  improved  and 

set  ID  1681  at  £1594a-year,  but  being  subject  to 

aquit-rent  of  £449  a  year,  their  improved  yearly 

value  is  but  £1 165  at  ten  years  purchase,  .         1 1,650     0     0 

Total  of  profit,  ....     £146,083     7  11 

Total  loBsea  and  dues  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde,        £1,014,674     4     6 
Deduct  as  by  particular  of  profits,         .         .  146,083     7  11 

Sii  that  the  duke's  losses  by  the  troubles  and  settle- 
ment of  Ireland,  exceeded  his  profits  .     £868,590  16     9 

This  statement  has  the  best  authority,  as  it  has  been  drawn  not  fnym 
any  loose  verbal  account,  or  any  individual  representation  prepared  to 
meet  objections,  but  from  the  care^  comparison  of  several  accompts 
and  vouchers  belooging  to  the  actual  agency  of  the  duke's  af^rs,  and 
selected  from  the  mssB  of  his  private  papers,  drawn  up  by  his  agents." 
They  leave  no  doubt  ujkui  the  one  fact,  tbat  the  whole  result  of  all 
the  miun  transoctious  of  his  public  life  was  loss  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  the  above  sum — nearly  a  million.  The  truth  indeed  is  otherwise  so 
araarent,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  iDsinuatioos  of  a  certaiB 
clus  of  historians,  but  by  allowing  largely  for  the  fact  that  narrow 
and  illiberal  minds  are  incapable  of  comprehending  any  motives  that 
are  not  low  and  sordid.  We  do  not,  for  our  own  part,  insist  upon  a 
perfect  freedom  from  motives  of  a  personal  and  interested  nature, 
either  for  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  or  any  other  man,  as  shall  appear  in 
the  estimate  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  offer  of  the  great  man 
who  has  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  our  notice. 

The  virtues  which  rendered  the  duke  of  Ormonde's  character  proof 
against  a  virulence  of  factious  and  personal  animosity,  armed  with  a 
degree  of  influence  and  authority  under  which  any  other  person  of  his 
generation  must  have  sunk  a  victim,  was  itself  the  main  cause  of  all  tbat 
enmity,  and  contributed  to  its  increase  during  tlie  six  years  which  he 
spent  in  England.  In  this  interval,  the  reu  dignity  of  bis  character 
was  placed  in  a  more  conspicuous  light  than  often  happens  in  the 
history  of  eminent  ipen.  The  circle  in  which  he  daily  moved  was 
•  CiiMe,  II.  p.  «08. 
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singularlj  distiDgutshed  hy  talent  and  proSigacj,  and  combined  «U  the 
loitj  and  brilliant  pretensions  which,  so  combined,  can  make  Tice  im- 
posing and  cast  Turtae  into  the  shade :  erer^  um,  act,  and  thought, 
was  a  mockery  of  all  grace  and  goodness,  ood  the  whole  scene,  with 
all  its  actors  and  actreases,  was  a  vanity-feir  of  intrigue,  corruption, 
infidelity,  and  indecency.  Amidst  this  trying  scene,  Uie  dnke  of  Or- 
monde may  be  eaii  to  hare  "  stood  alone:"  hated  by  die  insolent  cour- 
tier; feared  by  the  corrupt  and  small-minded,  but  not  malignant,  mon- 
arch, who  in  the  midst  of  his  folly,  weakness,  and  vice,  had  enough  of 
natural  good  sense  and  tact  to  see  and  feel  the  reel  greatness  of  a 
serrant  of  whom  he  was  not  worthy:  an  object  of  the  moat  inveterate 
dislike  to  the  miscreant  combination  of  useless  talents  and  efficient 
vices  which  ruled  the  ascendant  at  court;  and  of  aversion  and  detesta- 
tion to  the  abandoned  women,  whose  favour  was  there  the  only  road 
to  a  perverted  respect  and  favour:  the  duke  held  his  position  un warped 
from  his  high  course  and  unabashed  by  the  meretricious  insolence  of  the 
court:  neither  assuming  ou  one  side  the  haughtiness  of  principle,  nor  oa 
the  other,  condescending  to  counteQUice  what  he  did  not  approve,  or  con- 
ciliat«  those  whom  he  despised ;  but  calmly  and  steadily  watching  for  the 
occasion  to  do  good,  or  neutralize  evil.  He  was  indeed  disliked  at  court 
chiefiy  because  he  refused  to  countenance  those  degraded  women,  who 
humbled  themselves  that  they  might  be  exalted,  in  a  sense  widely  difibr- 
ing  trma  the  divine  precept ;  and  the  king,  who  was  ruled  entirely  by 
these,  and  by  persons  who  stooped  to  court  their  good  offices,  was  com- 

KUed  to  preserve  a  demeanour  of  the  utmost  reserve  to  him,  scarcely 
>king  at  him,  and  only  addressing  him  when  he  could  not  avoid  it. 
Nevertheless,  he  seldom  failed  to  appear  at  court  and  take  his  place 
at  the  council,  where  he  always  gave  his  opinion  frankly,  and  without 
either  reserve  or  deference  to  any.  Such  was  the  general  posture 
which  he  held  in  this  interval:  one  far  more  trying  to  him  than  the 
embarrassments  and  emergencies  of  his  official  life.  The  remarks  of 
his  biographer  on  this  period  of  his  history  should  not  be  omitted: — 
"  His  grace  remained  for  several  years  ^Fter  in  court,  under  great 
eclipse  and  mortifications ;  but,  having  a.  peculiar  talent  of  beariug  mis- 
Ibrtunes  with  an  invincible  patience,  the  bystanders  thought  this  to  be 
the  most  glorious  part  of  his  life ;  and  this  was  the  very  expression  of  hia 
grace  archbishop  Sheldon  to  me  on  this  occasion.  However,  in  this  state, 
he  spared  not  to  be  chiefly  instrumental  to  get  the  Irish  innocents  dis- 
charged from  their  quit-rents,  and  to  free  them  also  &om  satis^ing  the 
demands  about  the  lapse-money,*  &C.,  and  to  contribute  in  every  thing 
to  do  them  justice,  notwithstanding  their  animosities  against  him.*^ 

The  disfavour  of  the  court  did  not  protect  the  duke  ^m  the  ani- 
mosity of  those  who  tired  in  the  sunshine  of  its  favour  ;  even  in  dis- 
grace his  greatness  could  not  be  for^ven  by  those  to  whom  tx>  be 
virtuous  alone  was  a  full  ground  for  the  bitterest  enmity;  even  in  ad- 
versity and  neglect,  ho  was  pursued  with  the  animosity  of  defeated 
competition  ;  his  very  existence  seemed  to  cast  a  shadow  on  their 
baseness;  and  as  he  could  not  be  disgraced  by  calumny  or  impeached 

■  LapK-money  kbi  n  lum  of  money  ii(pout*d,  wbicb,  if  the  parchue  of  hud* 
mil  not  cotnplBted  by  a  ccrtHin  time,  nu  lo  ba  ToTfeited  by  Uia  act  of  HtllemcDt 
t  SoutbwelL 
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by  real  chioanerieH,  nothing  remuoed  but  agaawiprtion.  We  jdaj 
here  initanoe  tb«  atUmpt  to  auauinate  him  bv  Blood,  who,  there  !■ 
little  doubt,  waa  ia  the  pay  of  Buckingham,  although  lomething  maj 
be  allowed  for  private  enmity.  Enmity  alone,  when  the  cause  ti  oon- 
lidered,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  on  attempt  of  such 
singular  desperation  i  the  prosecution  of  Blood,  as  an  active  ring* 
leader  of  insurrection  by  the  lard-lieutenant,  was  so  merely  official, 
that  it  was  in  a  great  measure  divested  of  all  personal  character. 

The  duke  had  attended  the  prince  of  Orsnge  to  an  entertainment 
mode  for  him  by  the  city  of  London,  and  was  on  his  return  home. 
The  hour  was  late,  and  the  night  dark ;  he  bad  reached  St  James' 
^^treet,  at  the  end  of  which  he  then  resided  in  Clarendon  house  {  his 
six  footmen,  who  ordinarily  walked  on  the  street  on  each  side  of  bis 
coBch,  had  loitered,  and  there  was  nobody  near  but  the  coachman, 
when  suddenly  as  the  coach  entered  the  Hay  Market,  (then  a  road,) 
it  was  surrounded  by  five  horsemen  :  they  dragged  the  duke  from 
the  carriage,  aiid  mounted  him  on  a  horse  behind  the  rider,  who 
was  a  large  and  strong  man.  The  coachman  drove  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  Clarendon  house,  which  was  fortunately  at  hand,  and  there 
gave  an  alarm  to  the  porter,  and  to  a  Mr  James  Clarke,  who  was 
waiting  in  the  court  i  these  immediately  gave  chase,  and  ordered  the 
other  servants  to  follow  as  iost  as  they  could.  In  the  mean  time  the 
mysterious  horsemtn  pursued  their  way:  they  could  have  killed  the 
duke  with  ease,  and  made  their  escape  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
hat  the  inveterate  temper  of  Blood,  or  of  his  employer,  was  unsatisfied 
with  such  a  simple  execution  of  their  int«nt.  It  was  perh^  thought 
that  assassination  would  lose  its  atrocity  by  using  the  implements  of 
public  justice;  whatever  waa  the  feeling.  Blood  determined  to  hang 
the  duke  at  Tybunu  This  resolution  saved  the  duke;  preserving  his 
osnal  composure,  he  calculated  that  he  should  be  pursued,  and  judged 
that  the  principal  chance  in  his  favour  would  be  secured  by  delay. 
Blood  rode  on  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  gollowi.  The  duke 
availed  himself  of  tlie  circumstance,  and  by  struggling  violently  with 
the  miscreant  who  rode  before  bim,  he  prevented  him  &om  going 
faster  than  a  walk:  they  had  got  as  far  as  Knightsbridge,  when  the 
duke,  suddenly  placing  his  foot  under  the  man's,  and  clasping  him 
firmly,  threw  himself  off;  and  both  coming  to  the  ground,  a  strugffle 
commenced  in  the  mud,  in  which  the  duke,  tliough  at  the  time  of  this 
incident,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  his  antago- 
nist until  lord  Berkeley's  porter  came  out  irom  Berkeley  house,  before 
which  the  struggle  had  taken  place:  the  duke's  own  servants  now  also 
came  up.  Un  their  appearance,  the  fellow  disengaged  himself,  and 
got  on  horseback;  but  before  he  mode  his  retreat  he  fired  a  case  of 
pistols  at  the  duke.  It  was  however  too  dark  for  au  Mm,  and  he 
was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  escape,  as  numbers  of  people  had  by 
this  time  taken  the  darm,  and  a  crowd  was  rushing  together  from 
every  quarter.  The  duke  was  quite  exhausted  by  the  long  struggle, 
and  much  wounded,  bruised  and  shaken  by  the  heavy  fall,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  carry  him  home,  where  he  waa  for  some  days  con- 
fined to  his  bed. 

The  perpetrator  of  this  daring  outrage  was  not  discovered  for  some 
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tJme,  until  ■□  attempt  to  steal  th«  crowo  and  regalia  trom  the  Tower, 
led  to  his  BoiEore.  The  king,  who  seems  to  hare  had  some  weakness 
in  favour  of  dissolute  characters,  was  curious  to  see  Blood,  and  to  ei- 
amina  him  himself,  and  the  adroit  rufiian  had  the  tact  to  catch  the 
character  of  hie  rojal  examiner  at  a.  glance.  He  won  his  favour  bj 
the  assumption  of  the  moat  cool  audacitj,  acknowledged  every  fact, 
and  gave  such  reasons  as  hest  suited  the  purpose  and  the  temper  of  the 
king.  Among  other  things,  he  was  asked  why  he  attempted  the  duke 
of  Ormonde's  life?  he  answered  that  the  duke  had  caused  his  estate 
to  be  taken  away,  and  that  lie  and  many  others  had  bound  themselves 
to  be  revenged.  He  now  told  the  king  that  be  had  been  eng^nged  with 
others  to  assa^inate  himself,  by  shooting  him  "  with  a  carabine  from 
out  of  the  reeds  by  the  Thames'  side,  above  Battersea,  where  he  often 
went  to  swim:  that  the  cause ofhi*  resolution  was  his  majesty's  sever- 
ity over  the  consciences  of  the  godly  [be  must  have  hod  strange  ideas 
of  godliness]  in  suppressing  the  freedom  of  their  religious  assemblies; 
but  when  he  had  taken  his  stand  in  the  reeds  for  that  purpose,  his 
heart  misgave  him  out  of  an  awe  of  his  majesty,  and  he  not  only  re- 
lented himself,  but  diverted  his  companions  from  their  design."  He 
then  told  the  king,  "  that  he  had  laid  himself  sufficiently  open  to  the 
law,  and  he  might  reasonably  expect  to  feel  the  utmost  of  its  rigour, 
for  which  he  was  prepared,  and  hud  no  concern  on  his  own  account. 
But  it  would  not  prove  a  matter  of  such  indifference  to  his  majesty; 
for  there  were  hundreds  of  his  friends  yet  undiscovered,  who  were  alt 
bound  to  each  other  by  the  indispensable  oaths  of  conspirators,  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  any  of  the  fraternity  upon  those  who  should  bring 
them  to  justice,  which  would  expose  the  king  and  all  his  ministers  to 
daily  fears  and  apprehensions  of  a  massacre.  But  on  the  other  side, 
if  his  majesty  would  spare  the  lives  of  a  few,  he  might  oblige  the 
hearts  of  many,  who  (as  they  had  been  seen  to  attempt  daring 
mischiefs)  wonld  be  as  bold  and  enterprising  (if  received  to  pardon 
and  fiivour)  in  performing  eminent  services  to  the  crown." 

The  effect  of  this  bravado  upon  the  king  might  well  have  been  cal- 
cnlated  upon:  Blood  was  pardoned.  The  dastardly  spirit  from  which 
this  mockery  of  mercy  proceeded,  was  broadly  distinguished  from 
heroic  magnanimity  and  royal  clemency,  by  the  derogatory  and  dis- 
graceful addition  of  a  pension  and  of  royal  favour.  Decorum  required 
that  the  duke's  coiisint  should  be  obtained,  and  Blood  was  desired  t« 
write  to  him:  lord  Arlington  went  from  the  king  to  inform  his  grace 
that  it  was  his  majesty's  desire  that  he  should  pardon  Blood :  the  duke 
answered,  "that  if  the  king  could  forgive  him  the  stealing  of  his  crowu, 
he  might  eitsily  foi^ive  him  the  attempt  on  his  life,*  and  since  it  wos 
his  maiesty's  pleasure,  that  was  a  reason  sufficient  for  him,  his  lord- 
ship might  spare  the  rest."!  Blood  was  not  only  pardoned,  but  had 
an  estate  of  ;£500  a-year  settled  on  him  in  Ireland,  and  was  admitted 
10  that  inner  circle  of  court  favour,  to  which  indeed  it  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, he  was  no  imippropriate  accession.  To  these  remarks  we  may 
here  add  those  with  which  Carte  concludes  his  account  of  the  transac- 
tion;— "No  man  more  assiduous  than  ho,  in  both  the  secretaries  offices. 

•  CsrtB.  f  Ibid. 
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If  any  one  had  a  biuineu  at  court  that  stusk,  he  made  hia  ap[ili- 
cation  to  Blood,  as  the  most  indiutrious  and  EuccesHful  solicitor,  aitd 
mBnj  geDtlenieu  courted  his  acquaintance,  as  the  ladiaos  pray  to  the 
devil  that  he  may  not  hurt  them.  He  was  perpetually  in  the  royal 
apurtmenU,  and  ^ected  particularly  to  be  in  some  room  where  the 
duke  of  Ormonde  was,  to  the  indignation  of  all  others,  thoug-h  ne> 
gleoted  and  overlooked  by  his  grzce.  Alt  the  world  stood  amated  at 
this  mercy,  countenance,  and  favour,  shown  to  so  atrocious  a  malefac- 
tor, tlie  reason  and  meaning  of  which  they  could  not  see  nor  com< 
prebend.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  Blood  was  put  upon  this  as- 
sassination by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  duchess  of  Cleveland, 
who  both  hated  the  duke  of  Ormonde  mortally,  and  were  powerAit 
advocates  to  solicit  and  obtain  his  pardon.  The  reason  assigned  by 
the  criminal  for  his  attempt  upon  the  duke  was  considered  as  a  mere 
excuse,  for  his  grace  had  done  nothing  particularly  against  him,  more 
than  against  others  concerned  with  him  in  the  same  conspiracy,  and 
put  into  the  same  proclamation.  If  Blood's  estate  at  Su^ey  was  for- 
leited  for  his  treason,  and  upon  his  attainder  granted  by  his  majesty 
to  Toby  Barnes;  or  if  his  accomplices  were  executed  after  a  full  con- 
viction, all  this  was  done  in  the  full  course  of  govemmtnt,  and  must 
have  been  done  by  any  other  lord-lieutenant,  as  well  as  the  duke  of 
Ormonde.  Blood  knew  very  well  his  own  guilt,  and  had  no  reason 
to  resent  any  tiling  in  this  proceeding  of  his  grace;  nor  do  acts  merely 
ministerial  use  to  produce  in  any,  such  resentments  as  cannot  be  satiti- 
fied  without  the  assassination  of  a  minister,  who,  in  the  discharge  of 
bis  duty  and  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  prince,  could  not  have 
spared  his  own  father  iu  the  same  case."  Carte  adds  several  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  there  was  no  person  so  likely  to  be  the  instigator 
of  this  attempt  as  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Among  these,  one  of  great 
weight  is  derived  from  the  fttct,  that  the  designs  of  this  spleodid  villain 
were  materially  iiiterfered  with  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  duke  of 
Ormonde.  There  was  some  discouragement  in  the  very  existence  of 
an  enemy  whose  character  was  hedged  round  by  the  respect  of  all  the 
wise  and  good:  the  intrinsic  value  of  whose  opinions  on  every  concern  of 
importance  gave  him  a  degree  of  weight  even  in  the  council ;  and  who, 
considenng  the  uuiiettled  and  dangerous  condition  of  Ireisnd,  waa 
■Ull  likely  to  be  entrusted  again  with  power,  and  to  obtfun  without  an 
effort,  the  restoration  of  those  honours,  appointments,  and  influence, 
which  his  unprincipled  and  in  every  way  unworthy  rival  was  working 
through  a  hundred  dirty  channels  to  secure  for  himself  and  his  accom- 
plices. 

We  must,  for  the  present,  pass  by  the  history  of  Irish  affairs;  they 
are  indeed  of  little  historical  Interest,  and  may  be  more  fully  brought 
together  in  some  one  of  the  following  memoirs,  aa  belonging  to  the 
train  of  events  and  circumstances  which  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  revolution  of  1688.  During  this  period  of  his  life — one  of  court 
disfavour,  but  of  honour  in  the  better  judgment  of  Europe — the  duke  of 
Ormonde  was  engaged  in  the  council  upon  the  consideration  of  all 
nuttters  relative  to  English  or  foreign  affiurs,  but  entirely  excluded 
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(roD)  th«  oommittee  on  the  ftffiurs  of  Ireland.  It  U  true  that  ke  wh 
appealed  to  bj  that  clasi  of  the  Roman  catholics,  who  had  refiued  to 
accede  to  the  communicationa  of  their  brethren  with  the  Romaa  court, 
and  who  had  joined  in  the  remonatrance:  there  waa  at  this  time  a 
secret  court-partj  in  favour  of  the  views  of  that  court,  and  the  oltra- 
papista  were  not  only  favoured,  but  their  enmity  against  their  mora 
moderate  and  loyal  brethren  seconded  b;  acts  of  persecution  which  we 
shall  not  now  detail.  They  applied  to  the  duke,  who  wrote  in  their 
favour  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  but  to  no  other  purpose  but  that  of 
drawing'  upon  himself  the  mortification  of  a  slight.  We  here  add  a 
part  of  one  of  the  duke's  letters  on  this  subject,  as  it  sufficiently  ex- 
pluns  the  whole,  and  places  his  conduct  in  its  proper  light: — "  And 
now,  my  lord,  that  you  may  not  judge  me  to  be  impertinent  in  my  in- 
terposition  in  the  matter,  and  in  your  government,  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you  why  I  take  myself  to  lie  under  more  than  the  ordinary  obli- 
gation of  a  counsellor  to  mind  his  majesty  of  the  reoonstrators,  and 
to  endeavour  to  free  them  ^m  the  slavery  and  ruin  prepared  for  them 
for  that  reason,  however  other  pretences  are  taken  up.  Some  of  those 
very  remongtrators,  and  other  of  their  principles  are  and  were  those 
wbo  opposed  the  rebellious  violence  of  the  nuncio  and  his  party,  when 
the  king's  authority  then  in  my  hands  was  invaded,  and  at  length  ex- 
pelled that  kingdom,  for  which  they  suffered  great  vexation  in  foreign 
parts,  when  the  fear  of  the  usurpers  had  driven  them  out  of  their  own 
(»untry.  These  are  the  men  who,  on  the  king's  return,  in  their  re- 
monstrance disowned  the  doctrine  upon  which  those  proceedings  of 
the  nuncio  were  founded;  and  these  are  the  men  very  particularly  re- 
commended by  the  king  to  my  care  and  encouragement,  during  all  the 
time  of  my  government.  And  now,  I  leave  it  to  your  lordship  to  judge, 
whetiier  in  duty  to  the  king,  with  safety  to  my  reputation,  or  in  hon- 
esty to  them,  I  can  receive  so  many  complaints  of  oppression  from 
them  as  I  do,  and  not  endeavour  tb^  at  least  they  may  quietly  enjoy 
their  share  of  that  indulgence  which  his  majesty  vouchsafes  to  others 
of  their  profession,  free  from  those  disturbances  which  are  given  them 
upon  that  account  by  those  who  abetted  the  contrary  proceedings.  1 
have  drawn  this  to  a  greater  length  than  is  necessary,  being  directed 
to  one  so  reasonable  as  your  excellency,  but  it  is  my  desire  t«  acquit 
myself  from  the  imputation  of  so  mean  a  thing  as  seems  to  be  laid  to 
my  i^arge,  and  to  show  that  in  this  matter  I  have  done  nothing  but 
what  may  consist  with  my  being  as  I  am,  — My  lord,  &o., 

In  1673,  the  lady  Thurles,  mother  to  the  duke,  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-six.  He  had  for  some  time  meditated  a  visit  to  Irelaud,and 
his  determination  was  probably  hastened  by  this  event.  He  was  per- 
haps also  wearied  with  the  long  continuance  of  galling  humiliatiuns 
which  he  waa  compelled  to  sustain  in  his  attendance  at  court,  and 
under  which  any  one  but  himself  must  long  before  have  given  way.  By 
this  time,  at  which  we  are  arrived,  these  annoyoncca  had  greatly  in- 
creased: so  great  was  become  the  ascendance  of  the  rout  of  knaves 

•  Carte,  II. 
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Bod  proatitutM,  which  nuule  up  the  Comiu  court  of  Cbarle*,  that  the 
duke,  withaot  aur  distinot  quarrel  with  the  kin^,  was  univenallj  under* 
■tood  to  be  out  of  favour.  No  one  in  habitual  attendance,  or  in  anj  wkt 
dependent  on  the  smileH  of  courtiers  and  their  patroneBses,  dared  speak 
to  the  lord  steward,  whom  it  was,  says  Southwell,*  "  a  melancholy  sif^ht' 
to  see  walking  sione  along  the  guleries  with  his  white  rod  of  office. 
The  king,  who  really  esteemed  the  duke,  was  not  exempt  from  this 
d^rading  influence,  and  was  under  the  awkward  necessity  pf  main- 
taining an  ur  of  neglect  towards  one  whom  he  could  not  help  feeling 
to  be  greater  than  himself.  The  duke  maintained  bis  wonted  high 
and  grave  composure  in  the  midst  of  all  this  tinselled  insignificance 
and  Tarnished  display  of  pride  and  scorn,  and  the  monarch  sometimes 
felt  his  own  littleness  and  stood  abashed.  One  day  when  the  duke  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  a  company  of  foreign  noblemen  who 
attended  the  court,  this  effect  became  so  apparent,  tbat  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  galled  by  the  superiority  of  one  who  repaid  his  hate  with 
■comful  indifference,  could  not  help  stepping  up  to  the  king,  and  whis- 
pering in  his  ear,  "  1  wish  your  majesty  would  resolve  me  one  ques- 
tion, whether  it  be  the  duke  of  Ormonde  that  is  out  of  favour  with 
your  majesty,  or  yonr  majesty  that  is  out  of  favour  with  the  duke  of 
Ormonde?  for  of  tiie  two,  you  really  look  the  moat  out  of  countenance." 
In  fact,  the  king  not  only  avoided  speaking  to  the  duke,  but  constantly 
endeavoured  to  avoid  his  eye,  "  by  industrious  looking  another  way,'7 
tbongh  occasionally  in  moments  of  embarraSBmeat,  he  would  take 
him  aside  to  ask  bu  advice.  One  of  these  occasions  is  related  by 
Carte,  when  having  given  the  teals  to  Shaftesbury,  he  took  the 
duke  aside  into  the  recess  of  a  window  and  asked  him  if  he  did  right : 
the  duke  replied,  "your  majesty  has  no  doubt  acted  very  prudently  in 
so  doing,  if  you  knew  how  to  get  them  from  him  again.' 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative,  the  duke  now  came  to  the  resolution 
to  retunt  to  Ireland  and  look  after  hie  own  afiairs.  He  left  Claren- 
don house  in  the  beginning  of  June,  with  the  duchess  and  family,  and 
proceeded  to  Batb,  the  waters  of  which  bad  been  advised  for  his  gout. 
After  remaining  there  for  a  fortnight,  be  sailed  for  Waterford,  and 
arrived  there  after  a  fair  passage  of  twenty  hours,  on  the  27th  June, 
1674.  From  thence  be  went  to  Kilkenny,  and  soon  after  to  Dublin, 
in  order  to  pay  due  respect  to  the  enrl  of  Essei,  then  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  But  this  lord,  infected  with  the  general  disease  of  court 
antipathy,  and  offended  by  the  popnlar  reception  of  the  duke  by  the 
city  of  Dublin,  received  bim  with  a  coldness  which  was  not  only  felt 
by  the  duke,  but  noticed  with  general  indignation.  In  Dublin,  and 
still  more  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  the  demonstrations  of  public 
respect  and  affection  were  so  remarkable  as  to  ^ve  a  fidl  and  not  veir 
gratifying  refutation  to  the  notion  which  had  been  long  and  industri- 
ously circulated,  that  be  was  disliked  in  Ireland.  In  Kilkenny  he 
amused  bis  leisure  with  the  usual  recreations  of  country  life,  having 
like  every  active-spirited  person  inured  to  rural  life,  a  strong  taste  for 
banting  and  hawking. 

It  waa  during  this  period  of  the  duke's  life  tbat  his  eminent  son,  the 
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earl  of  Okotj,  the  heir  of  his  worth  and  talent,  though  unhappily  not 
of  hU  honours,  was  ming  into  illustrious  eminence,  by  his  distinguished 
•ernces  in  the  navy,  when  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  atUniraL  We  shall 
notice  the  main  incidents  of  his  life  in  a  separate  memoir.  But  wo 
must  here  take  the  occasion  to  present  the  reader  with  a  new  and  most 
iut«resting'  aspect  of  the  duke's  character,  which  may  perhaps  hare 
hitherto  been  looked  for  as  an  essential  feature;  fornever  in  a  christian 
country,.and  in  the  record  of  christian  a^s,  has  there  been  a  charac- 
ter like  the  duke's  without  piety.  When  we  look  to  his  inoderadon 
in  success,  his  calmness  in  the  most  trying  difficulties,  and  his  noble 
resignation  under  the  combined  visitations  of  wounding  slander,  the 
ingratitude  of  the  court,  and  the  embarrassment  of  bis  private  afiiurs; 
when  we  contemplate  his  constant  and  strenuous  maintenance  of  the 
protestant  church,  and  the  devotion  fae  showed  to  the  maintenance  of 
those  principles  which  he  regarded  as  sacred,  with  the  perfect  disin- 
terestedness shown  by  his  ready  and  frequent  abandonment  of  all  those 
advantages  which  are  mostly  the  entire  aims  of  public  men ;  we  are  com- 
p^ed  to  search  for  the  profound  and  elevated  principle  which  sustained 
him  throughout,  one,  so  far  beyond  the  standard  of  worldly  worth  and 
wisdom)  in  some  influence  above  their  range.  On  this  subject  we  an 
enabled  not  only  to  offer  the  valuable  testimony  of  his  old  and  faithful 
friend,  Sir  R.  Southwell,  bat  the  still  more  direct  proof  of  his  own 
devotional  oompositions,  which  indicate  a  high  and  pure  as  well  as  fer 
vent  and  sealous  devotion,  breathing  the  langu^e  of  every  christian 
grace; — "I  continued,"  writes  Southwell,  "for  this  month  with  his 
grace,  and  lay  so  near  him,  as  often  in  the  night  to  hear  him  at  his 
devotions.  He  had  composed  some  excellent  prayers  on  several  occa- 
sions, which  have  since  appeared  among  his  papers.  He  would  oflea 
discourse  to  me  of  the  emptiness  of  all  worldly  things — of  honours, 
riches,  mvour,  Aad  even  of  family  and  posterity  itself.**  Of  die  prayers 
mentioned  in  this  extract,  we  here  insert  that  which  was  the  fruit  of 
the  duke's  affliction  on  the  death  of  his  illustrious  son. 

Hit  prayer  and  humiliation  on  lh«  death  qfhia  ton.  the  gari  tf' Otfory. 

"  O  God,  by  whom  and  lu  whom  we  live,  move,  had  have  our  being, 
I  own  and  adore  thy  justice,  and  magnify  thy  mercy  and  gootlness,  in 
that  thou  hast  taken  from  me,  and  to  thyself,  my  dear  and  beloved  son. 
My  sins  have  called  for  this  correction,  and  thou  didst  hoid  thy 
hand  till  thy  patience  was  justly  wearied  by  my  continual  and  unre- 
penled  transgressions ;  thou  gavest  thy  blessed  Son  for  my  redemption; 
and  that  such  redemption  offered  on  the  cross  for  me,  might  not  be 
fruitless,  thou  hast  sent  this  affliction  to  call  me  to  repentance,  and  to 
make  me  inwardly  consider  and  behold  that  Saviour  whom  my  accursed 
•1ns  have  nailed  to  the  cross  and  pverced  to  the  heart. 

"  Prom  my  childhood  to  my  declined  age  thou  hast  made  use  of  all 
thy  wondrous  and  manifold  methods  of  drawing  me  a  sinner  to  amend- 
ment and  obedience;  but  alas',  how  hitherto  have  they  been  in  vaini 
Thou  madest  me  prosperous  and  unsuccessful,  poor  and  rich;  thou 
broughtest  me  into  dangers,  and  gavest  me  deliverance — leddest  m( 
into  exile,  and  broughtest  me  home  with  honour;  and  yet  none  of  th; 
dispensations  have  had  natural  or  reasonable  effect  upon  me:  they  hav 
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twen  resisted  and  OTercome  by  an  obdurate  sensu&litj.  So  that,  if  in 
th  J  infinite  mercy  thou  wilt  yet  make  an  j  further  experiment  upon  me, 
and  not  leave  me  to  royielf,  the  moM  heavy  of  ail  jud^enta,  what  csn 
I  expect,  but  that  aSiottons  should  be  accumulated  till  my  gray  hain 
be  brought  with  sorrow  to  the  graTel  This,  O  Lord,  in  my  portion, 
and  it  is  justly  due  to  me;  I  lay  my  mouth  in  the  dust,  and  numbly 
submit  to  it;  yet,  g;raciouB  God,  give  meleaTs  with  oomfort  to  remem- 
ber that  tby  mercy  is  infinite,  and  over  all  thr  works.  In  that  mercy, 
and  merits  of  my  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  Iook  upon  me;  turn  thy  face 
to  me,  and  thy  wrath  from  me.  Let  this  sore  affliction  melt  or  break 
my  heart;  let  it  melt  it  into  godly  sorrow,  or  let  the  hardness  of  it  be 
even  yet  broken  by  heavier  calamities:  however,  at  last  return,  O 
Lord,  and  heat  me,  and  leave  a  blessing  behind  tbee:  the  blessing  of  a 
true  repentance,  and  a  constant  amendment;  the  blessing  of  fervent 
devotion,  of  universal  obedience  to  thy  holy  laws,  and  of  unshaken  per- 
Mverance  in  the  ways  of  thee  my  God. 

"  This  I  beg  in  the  name,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  all-sufficient  sacri' 
6ce  and  merita  of  my  blessed  Redeemer,  in  the  words  he  hath  left  us 
to  pray." 

During  his  stay  in  Ireland,  it  also  happened  that  his  third  son,  lord 
John,  was  married  to  the  lady  Ana  Chichester,  heiress  to  the  earl  ol 
Donegal.  He  was  created  earl  of  Gnwran ;  but  died  in  the  following 
year,  owing  to  disease  contracted  by  the  excesses  of  his  youth.  While 
be  was  in  his  lost  illness,  the  duke  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  described  to  Carte  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  ot 
moral  and  christian  remonstrance  he  had  over  seen.  He  bad,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  lost  the  copy  of  it,  which  he  had  been  unable  to 
obtain.  In  relation  to  the  dissolute  habits  of  the  same  young  lord,  a 
mot  of  the  duke  is  preserved.  A  friend  of  the  duke's  family  hod  built 
a  ch^iel,  and  had  solicited  among  his  acquaintances  for  contributions 
of  am  ornamental  nature,  to  set  o£f  the  interior.  When  Mr  Cottington 
visiifd  the  duke,  he  told  him  of  his  son's  munificent  gift  of  the  ten 
commandments,  for  the  altar-piece.  The  duke  obserTcd,  in  reply,  "he 
can  readily  part  with  things  that  he  does  not  care  to  keep  himself." 

The  duke's  retirement  was  at  lastto  receive  a  temporary  interruption; 
and  whether  reluctantly  or  not,  he  was  doomed  to  be  once  more  involved 
in  the  turmoil  of  aSurs.  I'he  situation  of  the  king  was  becoming  in- 
votved  in  perplexity.  He  was  by  nature,  and  by  the  principles  he  heldt 
unfit  for  the  time;  his  religious  persuasion  placed  him  in  a  false  poii- 
tjoa.  Secretly  pledged  to  one  line  of  action,  and  to  the  support  of  one 
interest,  he  was  loudly  called  on  by  the  voice  of  Europe)  and  by  the  ex- 
pectaUon  of  England,  to  pursue  an  opposite  course  and  take  a  difFerent 
part  He  was,  rather  by  the  revolutions  of  European  politics  than  by 
his  own  power,  called  on  to  act  as  the  arbiter  of  the  Continent ;  and  his 
people  expected  that  he  should  support  the  protestont  interest.  The 
heart  of  England  was  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  universally 
regarded  as  the  champion  of  protestantism  throughout  Europe;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Charles  and  hia  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  were 
by  every  tie  bound  to  the  king  of  France  The  king  was  slowly  and 
reluctAntlj  compelled  to  give  way  to  hia  parliament,  which  be  en- 
deavoured to  cajole;  and  aome  disgraceftd  and  unconstitutional  pro- 
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eeedinga  took  place,  during  which  a  breach  ooourred  between  him 
Mid  his  minioD,  BuckinghaiD,  who  w&a  be^nning  to  wsxtoo  lioentioni 
in  Ilia  inaoWncO)  and  too  eitraTagant  and  dangerous  id  his  freakiah 
politics,  to  be  ensilj  endured  b;  one  who  knew  hii  boaeneas,  and  had 
only  countenanced  bim  for  hia  companionable  vice*.  In  the  midst  of 
the  perplexities  of  this  busj  period,  the  afUrs  of  Ireland  became 
troubleaome,  and  the  king  felt  himself  compelled  to  haTe  recourse  to 
the  duke  of  Ormonde. 

The  Norwich  frigate  was  ordered  to  Waterford  for  the  duke,  aud 
he,  though  beginning  to  feet  the  neceaaitj  of  quiet  to  hia  bodil; 
health,  could  not  refiue  to  obey.  It  was  indeed,  be  felt,  a  critical  mo- 
ment for  the  protestant  interests,  and  his  preaence  wa«  wanting.  At 
firat,  indeed,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was  disappointed  to  find  that 
the  king,  whose  temper  was  the  weathercock  which  abifted  with  erery 
breath  of  perauaaion,  had  in  that  short  interval  fallen  into  a  rel^se  of 
his  UBual  feebleness :  be  aeemed  to  have  been  aent  for  to  be  treated  with 
neglect.  He  wb3  thinking  of  a  return  to  Ireland,  when  he  waa  agwn 
sent  for,  and  his  advice  asked  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The  principal 
subject  to  be  discussed  was  a  question  on  the  farming  of  the  revenue: 
there  were  two  undertakers,  Mr  George  Pitt  and  viscount  Ranelagh; 
Ranelegb  bod  been  under  great  obligations  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde, 
but  coming  over  from  Ireland,  he  joined  the  cahal  against  him.  He 
made  auch  representations  to  the  long,  that  he  obtained  a  contract  for 
the  mBjug«inent  of  the  Irish  revenue,  in  consequence  of  which  great 
discontents  were  soon  excited  in  Ireland.  The  people  and  the  king  soon 
foand  reason  to  complun ;  and  it  was  thought  that  lord  Ranelagb  alone 
was  not  a  loser  bj  tne  contract.  When  ^e  duke's  advice  was  asked, 
he  exposed  in  detail  the  sufieringa  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  frauds  of 
the  undertakers.  Ranelagb,  irritated  hy  such  an  eipoaure,  and  fearing 
for  bis  suit,  made  a  long  speech  at  the  board;  in  the  course  of  which 
he  observed,  that  for  a  period  of  ten  jears  before  bis  undertaking,  the 
revenue  had  been  very  much  mismanBged:  this  he  repeated  so  often, 
and  coupled  it  with  so  many  insinuations,  that  the  duke  insisted  upon 
his  being  compelled  to  explain  himself.  For  this  purpose  be  was  or- 
dered to  attend  at  a  board  held  for  the  purpose.  The  king  was  him- 
self present,  when  the  following  conversation  took  place.  After  the 
lord-keeper  informed  lord  Ranelagb  that  he  waa  summoned  to  explain 
certain  expreaaiona  which  seemed  to  involve  reflections  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  :  lord  Ranelagb  answered : — "  My  pur- 
pose was  not  to  reflect  on  my  lord  of  Ormonde,  or  any  body  else;  but 
to  give  his  majesty  a  state  of  hia  affairs,  as  tbey  stood  before  my  un- 
dertaking. 

"  Duke  of  Ormonde, — But  your  lordship  was  pleased  to  name  often 
the  word  mismanagement;  and  if  that  related  to  the  time  that  I  gov- 
erned, it  most  reflect  upon  me,  and  I  am  willing  to  give  your  lordship 
all  manner  of  provocation,  to  speak  plain  in  that  particular. 

"  L.ord  Sanelagh. — I  named  nobody,  but  the  things  themselves  will 
lead  to  the  persons.  I  am  content  what  I  said  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee for  examination.  For  if  I  stud  your  majesty's  aflurs  were  mis- 
^d.  it  was  true,  and  it  plainly  so  appeared  to  your  majesty,  by 
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what  I  Mtid;  and  I  u j  so  o^in,  that  the  manageii 
pouiblj  could  be. 

"  Ihikt  of  Ormonde. — Sir,  I  am  of  opinion  with  that  noble  lord,  ^at 
the  tbingi  tbemseWeB  will  find  out  the  persons ;  and  1  alao  join  iuue 
with  biro  in  the  expedient  of  a  eommittee,  and  praj  your  majesty,  that 
matters  be  transacted  in  writing,  that  what,  is  alleged  on  either  aide 
may  be  more  liable  to  this  eiamination.  For,  1  think  long  account* 
uae  not  to  be  stated  by  an  oration ;  and  that  in  such  a  discourse  when 
well  studied  and  long  thought  on,  there  may  as  well  be  couTeyed  in  it 
a  libel  as  a  vindication. 

"  Lord  Jian»lagrh.~~JAj  lord,  I  think  short  speeches  may  contain 
as  much  libel  in  ^em  as  long  ones. 

"Duke  of  Ormonde. — But,  Sir,  I  desire  to  hear  it  laid  to  my  charge, 
that  I  mismanaged  your  a&irs.  That  is  the  thing  still  insinuated, 
though  not  said ;  and  therefore  I  must  challenge  the  proof  of  that 
mismanagement,  or  charge  the  informer  with  untruth. 

"  iMrd  Ranelagh. — Sir,  I  thought  this  had  not  been  a  place  for  such 
expressions;  and  1  shall  here  find  myself  at  some  disadvantBge. 

"  Tlu  king. — No,  no, — untruth— 4hat — 

"  Duke  of  Ormoude. — Sir,  I  said  untruth ;  and  there  is  no  man  what- 
ever, who  exceeds  me  not  in  quality,  to  whom  I  will  not  say  the  same, 
till  his  proofs  do  show  the  contrary.  My  lord  was  pleased  to  say,  he 
named  no  man;  but  by  experience  of  his  lordship's  dealings  towards 
me,  I  have  sufficient  motives  to  keep  me  from  imi^uing  he  meant  any 
one  elset  and  yet  1  presume  to  think,  that  for  the  time  of  my  manage- 
D>ent  there,  I  can  show  your  majesty  aa  fair  aucounta  as  any  man 
whatsoever.  And  pray,  my  lord,  since  you  will  not  name  the  persons, 
what  are  the  things  you  call  this  mismanagement? 

"  iMrd  Ranelagh.-  Sir,  I  call  that  mismanagement,  when  your  ma- 
jetty's  revenue,  that  is  intended  for  the  public,  and  to  the  payment  of 
your  majesty's  establishment  civil  and  military,  shall  be  diverted  by 
e  warrants,  contrary  to  inttruotions,  and  your  army  thereby  b« 

\  so  shamefully  in  arrear. 

"Duke  nf  Ormonde. — Sir,  if  my  lord  can  name  any  one  private  war- 
rant issued  to  my  proper  advantage,  or  by  my  own  authority,  let  him 
name  it. 

"Jiord  Ranelagh. — No,  my  lord,  I  cannot  say  that  such  warrants 
were  to  your  own  advantage;  but  1  say  that  the  private  interest  in 
such  things  was  preferred  to  the  public. 

"Duke  of  Ormonde.— ^hj  then,  my  lord,  since  you  will  not  name 
one  of  that  kind,  I  will;  and  that  was  a  warrant  to  pay  your  lordship 
£1000,  which  was,  I  am  sure,  not  to  my  account,  but  to  your  C 
However,  you  brought  a  warrant  from  his  majesty,  who  did  c 
it,  and  I  gave  obedience. 

'^  Lord  Ranelagh,~~l  confess  I  had  £1000,  but  it  was  in  port  of  a 
greater  debt  due  to  my  father,  and  all  that  I  had  for  fifteen  years' 

"  Dv.ke  of  Omumde. — Sir,  1  am  well  content  that  all  tJiese  matters 
be  referred  to  the  examination  of  a  committee,  and  I  pray  you  give 
yonr  commanda  to  the  lord  Ranelagh,  to  put  all  in  writing. 
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"  Lord  Ranelagh. — I  am  ready  to  do  M>  whenever  your  majeitj 
commands." 

HU  lordship  being  withdrawn,  the  lord-keeper  «ud,  surely  to  giTe 
obedience  to  your  majesty's  commands  is  no  miBmanagement,  nor  ou^t 
lo  he  reputed  as  such.  Whereupon  it  was  ordered  that  lord  Ranelagh 
•hould  give  in  a  state  of  the  fact,  and  the  particulars  of  the  mismaa- 
Agement  for  the  ten  years  before  his  undertaking. 

Lord  Ranelagh  continued  to  spin  out  the  time  in  rarioui  delayt,  tot 
several  months,  but  was  at  length  compelled  on  an  application  from  the 
duke  to  bring  forth  his  statement.  It  was  replied  to  by  the  duke,  in 
a  paper  of  considerable  length,  and  remarkable  clearness  and  ability.* 
On  a  full  investig'  tion  of  both  statements  before  the  council,  the  king 
declared  the  duke's  statement  to  he  perfectly  satislactory.  On  this 
head,  it  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  on  the  subsequent  examination 
of  lord  Ranela^'s  own  accounts,  they  were  not  found  so  clear  from 
fault,  aa  the  result  was  a  decree  against  him  for  £76,000,  and  he  was 
only  enabled  to  escape  the  consequences  by  obtaining  the  king's  pardon. 

The  discussion  was  in  the  highest  degree  serviceable  to  Ireland,  as 
it  placed  before  the  king  and  council  a  most  plun  and  perspicuous  view 
of  Irish  afiairs,  and  enabled  them  lo  perceive  the  selfish  intngues  uf 
which  that  kingdom  had  been  the  principal  victim,  vrith  the  comparative 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  parties  by  whom  they  had  been  carried  on; 
and  lastly,  the  conspicuous  integrity  and  wisdom  of  the  entire  conduct 
of  the  duke  of  Ormonde.  This  result  was  soon  apparent:  in  the  month 
of  April,  1677,  the  king,  who  for  a  yev  had  avoided  speaking  to  the 
duke,  sent  a  message  that  he  would  come  and  sup  will)  blm.  He  came 
accordingly:  the  entertainment  was  costly,  and  the  conversation  was 
gay,  unrestrained  and  cordial ;  but  all  passed  without  the  slightest 
allusion  to  political  ufFairs,  until  the  king  was  departing,  when  he  sig- 
nified to  the  duke  his  design  to  employ  him  again  in  Ireland,  for  the 
government  of  which  he  publicly  declared  him  to  be  the  fittest  person. 
Of  this  indeed  every  one  was  fully  sensible,  insomuch  that  nothing 
but  the  baneful  Influence  of  court  intrigues  and  interests  had  prevented 
the  fact  from  being  sooner  recognised.  But  a  court  intrieue  was  now 
in  effect  the  means  of  removing  the  obstruction  which  had  so  long 
withheld  the  king  from  doing  justice.  The  duke  of  York,  who  hated 
the  duke  of  Ormonde  for  his  protestant  ceai,  was  now  alarmed  by  an 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  government  of  Ireland  for  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, whose  intrigues  to  be  declared  heir  to  the  throne  of  England 
might  in  the  event  become  formidable.  To  avert  this  consequence, 
all  other  sacrifices  of  prejudice  were  slight,  and  none  but  a  person  of 
the  first  talent  and  integrity,  whose  appointment  would  satis^  the  na- 
tion and  arrest  the  expectation  of  the  bastard  prince,  could  be  relied, 
upon.  Under  this  sense  the  duke  of  York  not  only  withdrew  his  op- 
position, but  it  is  thought  lent  himself  warmly  to  the  appointment  of 
one  whose  character  he  respected,  and  in  whose  stanch  and  untainted 
honesty  and  firmness  he  had  the  fullest  confidence. 

The  duke  of  Ormonde  set  out  for  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  August. 

On  hia  way  he  stopped  at  Oxford,  and  was  splendidly  received  and 

*  Tlii*  will  b«  (oooi  in  Carta,  IL  454. 
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iiisd  bj  the  university,  as  its  chaacellor.'  He  bad  deferred  his 
arriral  until  after  comineDceinents ;  as  it  was  feared  that  ho  might  be 
pressed  to  give  dorses  to  maaj  persons  of  rank  in  his  train,  whose 
pretensions  were  not  acceplAble  to  the  university.  Though  the  usual 
time  was  past,  and  the  ceremonial  of  commencements  over,  manj  were 
urgent  in  soliciting  for  the  honour  ofa  degree;  bnt  the  duke  only  created 
twenty  doctors,  one  of  whom  was  his  son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  the 
viscounts  Galmoy  and  Longford,  Robert  Ficz-Gerald  a  loo  of  the  earl 
of  Kildare,  and  some  other  gentlemen  of  high  rank,  all  being  of  his  own 
immediate  retinue. 

The  ear]  of  Essex  had  received  permission  to  consult  his  own  choice, 
as  to  the  manner  of  resigning  the  government;  a.oi'  his  conduct  was 
complimentary  to  his  successor.  He  would  in  any  other  case  have  de- 
livered the  regalia  to  the  lords-justices ;  but  as  he  wrote  in  bis  letter  of 
April  28th — "  since  bis  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  pitch  upon  a 
person  who  had  so  much  experience  in  all  the  afiuri  of  this  kingdom, 
and  so  eminent  for  his  loyalty,  this  made  bira  stay  till  his  grace  should 
arriTO,  tbathe  might  himself  put  the  sword  into  his  hand:"  he  not  only 
remained  for  the  duke's  arrival,  but  himself  ordered  the  ceremonies 
with  which  he  was  to  be  received. 

The  duke  had  upon  former  occasions  suffered  so  much  vei&tion  on 
account  of  the  frauds  which  had  been  committed  by  those  who  bad 
been  entrusted  with  the  revenue  departments,  that  he  now  made  it  his 
special  care  to  endeavour  to  detect  and  control  all  malversations  of  this 
description.  For  this  purpose  the  king's  iostmctions  were  so  framed 
as  to  bring  all  orders  concerning  grants,  money,  the  releasing  or 
abating  of  agents  on  crown  debts,  under  the  control  of  English  officers, 
after  being  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  the  lord- lieutenant.  So 
that  he  was  no  longer  liable  to  be  made  answerable  for  mismanage- 
ment, n^lect  or  fraud,  which  he  had  no  power  to  oontrol.  Other 
arrangements  of  the  like  effectual  nature  were  made  to  guard  against 
the  alienation  of  any  part  of  the  revenue,  until  the  civil  and  military 
establishments  should  first  be  fully  provided  for.  And  by  these,  andu 
variety  of  wise  provisions  and  precautions  suggested  or  adopted  by 
the  duke,  the  army  was  brought  into  condition,  and  the  whole  estab- 
lishment rendered  efficient  and  economical. 

During  the  three  years  which  It  required  to  effect  these  great  anil 
beneficial  changes,  the  duke  managed  to  etTcct  many  public  improve- 
ments: he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  military  hospital  near  Kllmainbam, 
and  built  Ch&rlesibrt  to  secure  the  harbour  of  Kinsale.  Every  fort  in 
Uie  kingdom  was  in  ruin,  and  the  expenses  necessary  to  put  the  country 
into  a  state  of  defence  were  found,  on  accurate  inspection,  to  be  so  fai' 
beyond  any  means  at  bis  command,  that  he  considered  it  advisable  to 
call  a  parliament.  Many  evils  were  to  be  remedied,  and  many  abuses  in 
the  settlements  of  property  to  be  corrected,  to  quiet  tbe  apprehensions 
of  the  public,  and  repress  the  progress  of  an  oppressive  and  exasperating 
chicanery  on  the  pretence  of  commissions  of  Inquiry;  and  the  king 
assented  to  the  duke's  wish;  but  tbe  explosion  of  that  vile  conspiracy, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  popish  plot,  broke  out,  and  for  a  time  put  B 
■top  to  every  other  proceeding. 

'  C-rl^.  11.  *8. 
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The  difficulties  into  which  the  duke  was  thus  thrown  ware  not  incon- 
siderable. The  impression  produced  by  the  belief  of  this  impostore  in 
Ireland  was  lik«ly  to  afiect  two  opposite  parties :  there  were  those  who 
would  be  but  too  ready  to  enter  with  alacrity  into  any  disaffected  ac- 
tion; and  there  were.those  who  would  giro  way  to  suspicion  and  terror, 
and  exert  the  utmost  of  their  influence  to  carry  precaution  to  the  ex- 
treme of  unjust  severity.  Against  both  the  duke  had  to  guard:  h« 
took  effectukl  means  of  preTention  and  restraint,  without  resorting  to 
any  hsivhuess ;  and  by  nis  mild,  though  firm  precanUoiu,  completely 
kept  off  the  dangerous  infection  of  that  spmious  conspiracy — the  most 
strange  compouud  of  insane  credulity  and  infamous  perjury  that  stains 
tile  records  of  history. 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  which  demand  no  tedious  detail, 
the  duke  did  not  altogether  escape  from  the  usual  efibrts  of  his  enemies 
to  calumniate  him,  and  of  Tiolent  political  parties  to  influence  his  con- 
duct according  to  their  views.  He  held  his  course,  unmoved  by  any 
petty  iuflueoces  or  considerations,  carrying  progressiTely  into  efiect 
such  measures  as  tended  to  strengthen  the  security  and  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country.  He  held  an  even  balance  without  giving  li- 
cence to  the  Romish  persuasion,  or  lessening  the  security  of  the  church 
of  England:  and  so  far  was  this  spirit  of  moderation  carried  in  oppo' 
«ition  to  the  clamour  of  missionaries  of  every  persuasion,  that  he  was 
alternately  accused  on  the  opposite  allegations  of  being  a  protestont, 
or  a  popish  governor,  as  best  suited  the  design  of  the  opposmg  party: 
OS  he  has  himself  remwked  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell:^ 
"  It  hath  been  my  fortune,  upon  several  occasions,  to  be  taken  by  the 
prists  to  be  their  greatest  enemy,  when  it  was  thought  that  character 
would  have  done  me  the  greatest  hurt:  and  sometimes  to  be  their 
greatest  friend,  when  that  would  hurt  me:"  Airther  on  in  the  same 
letter,  he  writes  in  reference  to  the  rumours  of  conspiracy  against  his 
life,  by  which  it  was  constantly  endeavoured  to  influence  him;  "it 
seems  now  to  be  the  papists'  turn  to  endeavour  to  despatch  me;  the 
other  non-conformists  have  had  theirs,  and  may  have  again,  when  they 
shall  be  inspired  from  the  same  place,  for  different  reasons,  to  attempt 
the  same  thing.  I  know  the  danger  I  am  and  may  be  in,  is  a  per- 
quisite belonging  to  the  place  I  am  in;  and  so  much  envied  for  being 
in;  but  t  will  not  be  frighted  into  a  resignation,  and  will  be  found 
alive  or  dead  in  it,  till  the  same  hand  that  placed  me  shall  remove  me. 
1  know  well  that  I  am  bom  with  some  disadvantages,  in  relation  to 
the  present  conjuncture,  besides  my  natural  weakness  and  infirmities; 
and  such  as  I  can  no  more  free  myself  from,  than  I  con  from  them. 
My  &ther  lived  and  died  a  papist ;  and  only  I,  by  God's  merciful  provi- 
dence, was  educated  in  the  true  protestant  religion,  from  which  I  never 
swerved  towards  either  extreme,  not  when  it  was  most  dangerous  to 
profess  it,  and  most  advantageous  to  quit  it.  I  reflect  not  upon 
any  who  have  held  another  course,  hut  will  charitably  hope,  that 
though  their  changes  happened  to  he  always  on  the  prosj^eroua  side, 
jret  they  were  made  by  the  force  of  present  conviction.  My  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  though  they  were  not  very  many,  were  very 
fruitful,  and  very  obstinate  (they  will  coll  it  constant)  in  their  way; 
their   fruitfulncss   bath   spread   into  a  Inrge  alliance,  and  their  od- 
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•Udac;  hath  made  it  altogether  popuh.  It  would  be  no  small  comfort 
to  me,  if  it  had  pleased  God,  it  tt«d  been  otherniae,  that  I  might  have 
enlarged  mj  industr;^  to  do  them  good,  and  serre  them,  more  effectually 
to  them,  and  more  safely  to  m}rself>  But  aa  it  ift,  I  am  taught  by 
nature,  and  alao  by  instruction,  that  difference  in  opinion  concerning 
matters  of  religion  dissolves  not  the  obligations  of  nature;  and  in  con* 
formitj  to  this  principle,  I  own  not  only  tiiat  I  have  done,  but  that  I 
will  do  my  relations  of  that  or  any  other  persuasion  all  the  good  I  can 
But  I  profess  at  the  same  time,  that  if  I  find  any  of  them  who  are 
nearest  to  me  acting  or  conspiring  rebellion,  or  plotting  against  the 
government  and  the  religion  established  amongHt  us,  I  will  endeavour 
to  bring  them  to  punishment  sooner  tlian  the  remotest  stranger  to  my 
blood.  I  know  professions  of  this  kind  are  easily  made,  and  therefore 
sometimes  little  credited;  but  I  claim  some  belief  from  my  known 
practice,  having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  bad  my  kinsmen  in 
rebellion;  and  so  fortunate  as  to  see  some  of  them  when  I  com> 
manded  in  chief.  Those  that  remain  hare,  I  hope,  changed  their 
principles,  as  to  rebellion;  if  they  have  not,  1  am  sure  they  shall  not 
find  I  have  changed  mine." 

At  this  period  lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was  among  the  most  violent 
and  dangerous  enemies  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  suddenly  changed  his 
party,  and  with  them,  in  some  measure,  his  groimds  of  hostility.  For 
a  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  interests  of  the  court,  and  exerted  his 
whole  talent  and  seal  for  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
the  unconstitutional  extension  of  the  prerogative.  While  thus  engaged, 
it  was  his  um,  as  it  had  been  that  of  the  most  licentious  and  uost^dy, 
but  not  more  unprincipled  Buckingham,  to  imseat  the  duke  of  Or- 
monde, from  the  mere  desire  to  obtain  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  and 
his  place  in  the  court;  and  being  himself  without  any  reli^on,  he  made 
it  his  business  to  represent  the  duke  aa  the  enemy  of  toleration,  and  as 
the  persecutor  of  the  Homish  church.  But  the  king  having  made  con- 
cessions to  the  Commons,  which  impressed  him  with  a  conviction  that 
the  line  of  policy  he  had  pursued  must  not  only  fail,  but  eventually 
lead  to  consequences  dangerous  to  those  bv  whom  it  had  been  promoted 
and  pursued,  Shaftesbury  at  (»ice  changed  sides,  and  with  a  versatility 
at  which  no  one  was  surprised,  for  his  character  was  thoronghly  known, 
adopted  the  opinions  and  embraced  the  courses  to  which  he  had  been 
most  diametrically  opposed :  he  gave  most  unconcernedly  the  lie  to  his 
whole  life,  in  sach  a  manner  as  would  stamp  his  memory  with  disgrace, 
were  it  not  in  some  measure  rescued  by  the  lax  mondity  among  the 
Statesmen  of  every  age.  By  the  change  he  was  transferred  into  better 
company,  and  engaged  in  a  course  more  honourable  and  beneficial  in  ita 
ends,  though  his  motives  continued  as  base,  and  the  means  he  pursued 
neither  more  honest  nor  more  wise.  He  remained  as  much  the  enemy 
of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  as  before:  and  as  he  bad  from  the  court  side, 
endeavoured  to  stigmatise  him  as  the  enemy  of  the  papists,  from  that 
of  the  country  party,  he  accused  him  of  being  their  friend.  By  his 
violence,  his  daring  coursea,Bnd  unscrupulous  assertions,  he  gained  upon 
the  fiery  seal  and  the  party  prejudice  of  the  people  and  the  house,  and 
gained  an  ascendant  which  made  him  dangerous  to  his  personal  oppo- 
nents, and  formidable  to  the  court.    Considering  the  duke  of  Ormonde 
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as  a  mun  obBtacle  to  tKe  great  design  of  promoting  ma  ioBurrection  in 
Ireland,  he  strained  every  narre  not  onlj  to  raise  a  strooj^  P''*^y 
against  him,  but  to  collect  sufficient  complunts  to  form  articlea  of' 
impeachmeDt.  He  made  a  speech  in  the  lords'  house,  in  which  he 
cast  out  several  insinuations  to  the  effect  that  the  duke  of  Ormonde  was 
in  favour  of  the  papists,  than  which  no  charge  could  at  the  moment  be 
more  injurious.  He  was  replied  to  by  lord  Osaorj,  in  a  speech  which 
attracted  great  celebrity,  and  waa  compelled  to  retract  his  ruse  and  un* 
warranted  calumnies. 

The  duke,  on  learning  of  these  movements  among  his  enemies,  pressed 
strongly  for  leave  to  return  to  England.  "  I  am  now,"  he  writes  to 
the  secretary,  "  come  to  an  age  so  fit  for  retirement,  that  I  would  be 
content  to  purchase  it  at  any  rate  but  that  of  dishonour  or  prejudice 
to  my  fortune  and  family."  But  the  king  was  about  to  dissolve  the  par 
liament,  and  saw  no  reason  why  the  duke  should  leave  Ireland  at  a  mo- 
ment so  critical.  The  earl  of  Arlington  having  mentioned  to  him  the 
report  that  the  duke  was  to  be  removed,  he  told  him,  "  it  was  a 
dunned  lie,  and  that  be  was  satisfied  while  he  was  there,  tliat  the 
kingdom  was  safe."  He  added  that  "  the  new  ministry  were  for  jost- 
ling out  hia  old  faithful  servants,  and  that  while  the  duke  of  Ormonde 
lived,  he  should  never  be  put  out  of  that  government." 

The  object  of  Shaftesbury  and  liis  party,  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
was  mainly  to  contrive  an  insurrection ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  set 
ou  foot  every  spring  of  action  they  could  grasp.  They  were  unprinci- 
pled men,  who  had  mainly  their  own  private  interests  at  heart;  but  it 
would  be  unfair  to  confound  a  small  cabal  of  political  adventurers  with 
the  large  and  reapectabLe  body  by  whom  they  were  supported;  like  the 
leaders  of  every  party  in  every  age,  whose  views  are  their  own,  but 
their  strength  is  the  public  feeling,  which  they  are  compelled  to  serve 
and  not  unwilling  to  betray,  if  treachery  will  serve  their  ends  better 
than  good  faith.  Justice  is  due  to  the  party,  however  we  may  estimate 
the  partisan.  The  duke  of  York's  religion  at  the  time  was  the  subject  of 
great  anxiety  to  the  English  public.  Nor  was  it  less  the  subject  of  ap- 
preheusion  to  all  those  who  were  attached  to  the  royal  family.  Should 
the  duke  succeed  to  the  throne,  the  worst  consequences  were  generally 
i^prehended  to  the  church  and  protestant  interests  of  the  kingdom: 
with  more  justice  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  that  disaffection  and  revo- 
lutionary action  would  be  likely  to  set  in,  to  an  extent  dai^rous  to  the 
throne.  The  duke  alone,  infatuated,  rash,  bigoted,  and  without  judg- 
ment, unconscious  of  the  real  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
only  thought  to  avail  himself  of  a  favourable  juncture  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  crown,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  greater  changes 
of  which  he  contemplated  the  execution.  This  feeble  and  narrow- 
minded  prince  did  not  despair  of  effecting  a  revolution  in  favour  of  his 
own  church;  and,  availing  him  of  the  increasing  indolence  of  the  king, 
whose  chief  concern  was  the  lethargic  luxury  of  the  sensual  stye,  to 
which  he  had  converted  the  British  court,  he  became  alert  and  busy 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  The  consequence  was  a  strong 
underworking  of  a  moat  dangerous  reaction,  to  the  increase  and  diflu- 
•ion  of  which  even  those  recent  plots  and  exposures  which  appeared  to 
give  an  advantage  to  the  court  party  in  reality  contributed,     llioagh 
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the  Buspicion  of  popisli  plots  had  been  made  ridiculous,  and  persecution 
hateful,  and  though  a  surface  feeling  of  loyalty  had  been  excited,  yet 
the  real  feelings  of  the  British  public  had  been  measured  and  weighed; 
the  public  attention  had  been  excited  by  questions  dangerous  in  prin- 
ciple and  tendency;  and  it  was  made  apparent  to  the  cleoT'eyed  and 
sagacious  whose  position  enabled  them  to  see  what  was  working  up  in 
the  councils  of  every  party,  that  there  must  shortly  be  a  trial  of  strength 
unfaTourable  to  the  court,  perhaps  fatal  to  the  crown,  still  more  pro- 
bably to  the  reigning  prince.  Of  this  party,  the  unprincipled  Shaftes- 
bury was  now  the  ostensible  leader.  However  respectable  was  the 
party  to  which  he  owed  his  strength,  the  means  which  he  adopted  were 
worthy  of  himself:  to  produce  confusion  in  Ireland,  all  the  most  fia^- 
tiouB  expedients,  suborned  informations,  pretended  plots  and  insidious 
suggestions  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  duke  of 
Ormonde  to  quit  his  impartial  and  all- protecting  and  governing  policy, 
and  to  adopt  that  same  fatal  train  of  oppressive  measures,  by  which 
Parsons  and  his  colleagues  brought  on  the  worst  consequences  of  the 
great  rebellion  in  Ireland.  And  when  these  efforts  failed  to  hurry 
the  duke  of  Ormonde  a  step  out  of  the  line  of  moderation,  humanity, 
and  justice,  in  which  he  governed  both  parties  without  deferring  to 
the  fears  or  prejudices  of  cither;  a  new  course  was  adopted,  and  a 
successive  train  of  manixuTres  was  put  in  practice,  for  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  carrying  the  ^lans  of  the  faction  which  now  headed  the  country 
party  into  effect  without  the  duke  of  Ormonde's  consent;  and  eventually 
forcing  him  to  resign.  With  this  view  they  proposed  to  remodel  the 
privy  council  in  Ireland,  so  as  thus  to  secure  such  nominations  as 
should  effectually  place  the  administration  of  that  country  in  their  own 
hands.  This  the  king  refused  to  permit.  They  then  procured  evidences 
of  a  plot,  which  went  no  farther  than  the  oppression  of  some  individu- 
als, and  shall  be  noticed  hereafter,  so  far  as  its  importance  merits. 

The  death  of  the  galluit  earl  of  Ossory  taking  place  during  these 
annoyances,  was  a  deep  affliction,  as  well  as  a  heavy  prejudice  to  the 
duke.  His  spirit  and  eloquence  had  much  contributed  to  repress  the 
personal  direction  of  their  hostilities,  and  his  death  now  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  their  Tirulence.  In  about  three  weeks  after,  they  began  to 
make  interest  for  his  removal,  and  held  a  consultation  upon  the  fittest 
person  to  succeed  him;  there  was  a  warm  contention  between  the  lords 
Essex  and  Halifax,  which  divided  the  party,  which,  however,  at  lost 
agreed  in  favour  of  Essex.  But  this  cabal  hiui  no  immediate  result;  the 
king  was  for  the  moment  determined  to  support  the  duke  against  a 
faction  which  he  considered  hostile  to  the  throne.  Their  premature 
violence  soon  involved  themselves  in  danger,  and  gave  a  triumph  to  the 
court.  The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  began  to  boast  openly  of  his  expecta- 
tions of  a  triumph  over  the  court,  and  made  use  of  unguarded  expres- 
sions against  the  duke  of  York,  of  whom,  among  other  things,  he  said 
"  he  would  make  him  aa  great  a  vagabond  on  the  earth  as  Cain."  The 
king's  party  meanwhile  were  not  wonting  to  themselves  in  a  contest  of 
deception  and  fraud:  there  was  no  resource  tuo  unworthy  for  their 
honour,  or  too  base  for  their  dignity.  Ab  Shaftesbury  had  fabricated 
A  popish  coQspiracY,  so  the  wisdom  of  the  royal  councUs  brought  forth 
M  protestant  plot.     It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  imagine  a  more  unsafe 
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experiment,  at  a  momeat  when  proteautit  England  was  labouring'  from 
shore  to  shore  with  silent  and  suppressed  iadignation  and  apprehention. 
But  it  served  an  immediate  end:  ShafLeabury  was  accused  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  and  his  papers  seiied.  A  strong  contest  of  subornation 
prepared  the  waj  for  his  trial;  but,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  court,  and  the  rashness  of  his  language  and  conduct,  nothing  could 
be  proved  against  him  on  sufficient  eridenoe:  there  was  an  unsigned 
paper  containing  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  bj  which  the 
king  was  to  become  entirelj  governed  b^  the  counciiH  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, but  it  was  not  sufficiently  authenticated  to  satisfy  a  jury  which 
was  selected  bj  the  sheriffs,  who  were  in  favour  of  the  accused.  He 
was  tried  upon  suborned  information,  and  acquitted  by  a  packed  jury, 
yet  the  publication  of  the  trial  impressed  the  public  mind  with  a  Bb«ng 
sense  of  his  guilt,  ami  of  the  reality  of  the  conspiracy,  and  contributed 
very  much  to  the  triumph  of  the  king's  party. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ferment  which  had  been  rused  by  Uie  machi- 
nations of  Shaftesbury's  faction  in  IreUnd  subsided,  as  their  influence 
declined:  and  the  duke  was  desired  to  come  over  to  England  for  a  short 
time.  He  appointed  lord  Arran  his  deputy,  and  left  Dublin  about  the 
middle  of  April,  l6?2.  He  was  received  in  London  with  enthusiasm, 
being  met  by  so  many  persons  of  distinction,  that  "  no  spectator  could 
have  imagined  that  the  king  and  court  were  absent;  he  was  attended 
in  this  entry  by  twenty-seven  coaches  with  six  horses,  and  three  hun 
dred  gendemen  on  horseback,  with  five  of  the  king's  trumpets,  &c."* 

In  November  the  same  year,  the  duke  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
duke  in  the  English  peeragcf  by  king  Charles,  on  the  express  ground 
of  having  preserved  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  during  the  ferment  caused 
by  the  popish  plot.  On  this  occasion,  a  question  arose,  whether  the 
duke  could  retmn  the  title  of  Ormonde,  which  he  was  reluctant  to  give 
up,  there  being  in  England  no  territory  bearing  that  name.  It  was, 
however,  decided  fay  Sir  William  Dugdole,  that  as  tities  were  no  longer 
territorial,  a  peer  might  he  designated  as  he  pleased. 

The  marriage  of  his  grandson,  the  young  earl  of  Ossory,  took  placo 
at  this  time.  Several  matches  had  been  proposed,  and  were  on  differ- 
ent grounds  rejected  by  the  duke.  But  the  duke  of  York  proposed  a 
match  for  the  young  earl  with  Miss  Hyde,  daughter  of  Uie  carl  of 
Hochester,  to  which  oU  parties  gave  a  ready  assent,  and  the  young 
couple  were  married. 

The  principal  reason  for  seudingfor  the  duke  is  so  interwoven  with 
a  multiplicity  of  small  detula  of  the  perplexed  party  -  manoeuvres 
which  have  exclusive  reference  to  English  history,  that  we  cannot 
here  enter  upon  them  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  die 
reader,  who,  if  curious,  will  find  a  great  deal  of  minute  detail  in  Burnet 
and  other  contemporary  writers.  The  violence  of  the  party-contest 
had  overblown,  and  the  court  was  allowed  to  pursue  its  intrigues 
in  comparative  quiet;  but  within  its  bosom  there  were  too  mauy 
anxious  appositions  of  feeling  and  interest  for  quiet.  The  king's  min- 
isters kept  him  on  the  stretch  by  their  coiitentiiins ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
felt  that  the  anxious  and  dangerous  question  about  the  succession, 
though  it  might  bo  suppressed,  was  yet  too  deeply  bound  up  with  seri- 
•  Carts,  IL  fil9.  t  Note  in  SoutbusJ't  Lifa  of  O 
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nu>  uid  awakening  emergencies  trad  difficulties,  to  be  set  at  rest  for 
more  than  a  short  interral.  The  very  triumphs  which  had  been  at- 
tained, were  such  a«  to  ascertctin  the  true-state  uf  national  feeling  in 
everj  port  of  the  kingdom,  to  all  who  considered  the  probabilities  in 
the  case  of  the  king's  death.  The  king's  entire  want  of  prinoipl« 
would,  during  his  life,  prevent  the  collision  that  was  to  be  sooner  or 
later  expected.  Free  from  obstinacy,  as  he  was  devoid  of  all  fixed 
urinbiple,  he  could,  when  perils  appeared  to  menace  his  conduct,  un- 
blushingly  retrace  his  stops ;  contont  if  in  the  strife  be  could  secure  the 
means  to  pursue  his  pleasures  and  satisfy  the  n^wcity  of  his  mis- 
tresses. The  duke  was  ascerttuned  to  be  a  tyrant,  devoid  of  all  the 
restraints  of  equity  or  hmnanity,  resolute  in  his  opinions,  and,  as 
his  conduct  in  Scotland  had  shown,  fully  capable  of  adopting  the  ut- 
most stretohes  of  despotism,  to  maiutain  their  authority.  With  these 
elements  of  disorder,  fenneuting  in  its  recesses,  the  court  was  agitated 
with  internal  apprehensions  and  divisions,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  while  all  breathed  the  sentiments  of  devotion  to  the  king,  and  of 
subjection  to  the  more  decided  will  of  the  duke,  there  was  a  strong 
sense  of  insecurity  felt  by  both;  and  their  whole  conduct  exhibits  the 
fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  and  not  very  efficient  party 
who  were  known  to  participato  in  their  secret  designs,  there  was  no 
one  upon  whom  they  could  implicitly  rely.  Under  such  doubtful  cir- 
cumstances,  a  nobleman  whom  all  honest  men  had  ever  respected,  and 
who  was  known  alike  for  his  integrity  and  loyalty,  was  naturally  looked 
to  as  one  who  mi^ht  be  a  trust-worthy  sentinel  in  an  hour  of  concealed 
danger;  and  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  avoided  and  shrunk  from  in  the 
time  of  ttrength  and  safety,  was  now  as  ever,  sought  when  the  ground 
was  uncertain  and  unsafe.  The  circumstances  are  such  as,  from  their 
nature,  cannot  have  found  their  way  into  the  historic  page;  but  we  should 
infer,  from  the  king's  naturally  shrowd  and  sagacious  character,  with 
bii  growing  lore  of  security  and  ease,  taken  with  the  excessively  vio- 
lent demonstrations  shown  by  the  duke,  to  secure  his  own  succession  at 
this  time  that  the  king  did  not  feel  himself  either  as  safe  or  as  free 
as  he  would  have  desired.  ■  It  is  as  apparent  that  the  duke  must  have 
felt  that  there  was  great  danger  of  his  being  set  aside  by  a  slight  turn 
of  that  secret  contest  of  intrigue,  which  is  known  to  have  been  carried 
on.  While  the  king  would,  under  such  feelings,  rely  on  the  old  and 
tried  good  faith  of  Ormonde  to  himself,  the  duke  would  with  equal 
confidence  look  to  him  as  one  who  could  not  be  warped  into  disloyalty. 
We  are  more  particularly  desirous  to  impress  these  suggestions, 
because  a  modem  historian  of  such  respectability  aa  Leland  appears 
to  consider  his  conduct  at  this  time  as  less  creditable  to  Ormonde.  We 
are  far  from  considering  it  as  matter  for  eulogy,  but  we  see  in  it  nothing 
to  detract  from  his  reputetion.  One  of  the  errors  of  that  period  of 
our  history — an  error  never  dissipated  till  the  revolution,  was  that  of 
coDsidering  loyalty  as  a  paramount  duty,  as  sacred  as  a  knight's  honour 
or  a  lady's  chastity.  The  duke  had  been  not  only  truned  in  this  prin- 
ciple, and  maintained  it  at  the  expense  of  fortune  aud  the  risk  of  life, 
but  he  had  been  most  particularly  exercised  in  it  in  times  of  great 
trial,  in  the  adversity  of  a  prince  for  whom  he  had  made  every  sacri- 
fiuo.     There  were,  it  is  true,  before  him,  and  even  then,  those  who 
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iciple ;  bul  of  these  the  former  really 
d  AS  to  the  latter,  they  belonged  to  h 
later  generation ;  their  knowleilf^c  was  a  fruit  of  experience  The  duke 
was  an  ag«d  man,  and  acted  upon  the  principles  of  hia  life:  he  did  not 
tuiticipate  any  disastrous  consequeacea  to  the  church,  but  he  saw  the 
danger  which  menaced  the  succession,  and,  as  on  former  occaslonH,  he 
thought  it  right  first  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  crown.  He  knew 
well  the  real  strength  of  protestantism  in  England,  and  had  no  feaj- 
for  it.  He  only  saw  the  approach  of  a  dangerous  revolution,  and  could 
uot  conjecture  those  fortunate  results  which  ore  now  the  cant  of  school 
boy  declamations.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  Leland,  whose  usual 
candour  does  not  fail  him  even  when  be  is  unjust,  acquits  the  duke  uf 
Ormonde  of  all  participation  or  privity  in  the  real  and  final  designs  of 
the  king  and  duke  of  York;  and  of  this  the  proof  is  Indeed  full  and  con- 
clusive. Under  such  circumstances,  though  now  in  the  last  stage  of  his 
declining  years,  he  exerted  his  mind  and  body  to  support,  and  at  the 
same  Ume  moderate  the  councils  of  Charles,  and  glided  him  through 
more  perplexity  and  difficulty  than  con  be  fully  known,  unless  from  the 
fact  tnat  the  king  kept  him  in  close  attendance,  and  would  move  in 
nothing  without  his  counsel.  The  discovery  of  a  pi 
the  king  on  his  way  from  Newmarket  to  London,  led  to  n 
great  hut  necessary  harshness :  in  these  the  duke  had  no  part,  hat  they 
udd  to  the  unpopularity  of  this  period  and  reign,  and  seem  to  cast  a  re- 
flection on  all  its  octura ;  but,  however  profligate  the  court,  and  how- 
ever unprincipled  and  dangerous  to  civil  liberty  were  its  designs,  con- 
spirators and  assassins  merit  the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  discovery  iit 
I  the  Ryehouse  plot  completed  the  triumph  of  the  court:  but  the  struggle 
I  of  privata  intrigues  did  not  cease  until  the  king's  death,  which  there 
■  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  was  the  eventual  result  of  their  intrigues. 
I  In  February,  16B3,  during  his  residence  in  England,  the  duke  bad  a 

g      violent  and  dangerous  attack  of  fever,  which  his  physicians  pronounced 
i     to  be  dangerous,  but  from  which  he  recovered ;  he  was  consequently  in 
'     a  weak  condition  for  a  long  time.     He  was  beginning  to  enjoy  his  usual 
I      vigour  and  spirits,  when  he  received  the  disagreeable  intelligence  that 
I     the  castle  of  Dublin  had  token  Arc,  and  that  some  of  his  family  had 
been  in  danger.      The  fire  was  considered  to  have  proceeded  irom  a 
beam  which  passed  beneath  one  of  the  fire-places;  this  having  taken 
fire,  communicated  it  to  the  eiitire  building.      The  accident  is  still  one 
I     of  frequent  occurrence  m  old  houses,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  fire 
I      was  slowly  collecting  force  for  several  days  under  the  floor  during  the 
I     gradual  ignition  of  the  beam.   The  danger  woa  increased  by  the  vicinity 
I     of  a  powder  magosine ;  and  as  the  means  of  suppressing  conflagration 
I      were  then  far  more  ineffectual   than  now,  the  consternation  was  very 
'      great.      The  earl  of  Arran  was  the  first  who  discovered  this  accident, 
and  it  is  attributed  to  his  gi-eat  exertion,  presence  of  minil,  and  skill, 
'      that  it  was  overcome.      The  principal  means  to  which  he  had  recourse 
seem  to  have  buen  by  gunpowder,  with  which  be  arrested  the  commu- 
nication of  the  flamos,  by  blowing  up  the  walla  wherever  they  were 
advancing.     The  duke's  loss  was  very  great ;  but  the  circumstance  led 
I      to  the  re-edification  uf  the  castle  on  a  more  commodious  plan. 
j  It  was  now,  at  the  cud  of  two  years  of  coutiuued  absence,  considered 
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n«c«ssar;  for  the  duke  to  retura  to  his  ^vemment.  Useful  as  his 
counsels  hod  been  to  the  king,  there  was  a  limit  to  their  utilitjr;  tea* 
louB  u  he  WBS  to  giunl  the  prerogative,  and  still  to  resist  all  plana  likely 
to  eadan^erthesucceBsion,  there  was  a  further  aim  in  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  duke  of  York,  which  made  it  impossihle  to  repose  8  whole  con- 
fidence in  the  duke  of  Ormonde.  Ab  the  intrigvet  concerning  the  suo- 
oesiion  became  more  deep,  it  became  evident  to  the  heir  apparent 
that  he  might  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  steps  which  would  be 
rendered  difficult,  bj  the  presence  of  one  so  firm  and  sagacious  as  the 
duke  of  Ormonde.  And  as  it  was  the  desigD  of  the  infatuated  prince  to 
pursue  that  verj  course  of  measures  which  eventuallj  led  tu  his  depo- 
sition, he  was,  to  the  utmost  extent  which  the  discretion  of  the  king  and 
the  wisdom  of  Ormonde  would  countenance,  alreadj  endeavouring  to 
pave  the  way  for  his  objects.  As  he  advanced,  or  considered  it  expe- 
dient to  advance,  to  farther  lengths,  it  became  absolutely  essential  to 
get  rid  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde.  The  king's  affairs  therefore  being  m 
a  prosperous  state,  and  the  duke's  requiring  his  absence  rather  than  his 
presence,  the  duke  of  Ormonde  was  sent  hack  to  Ireland.  It  was  on  thi* 
occasion  that  he  composed  the  following  prayer  after  his  arrival: — 
litfftiit  3lit,  1684. 
"  O  thou  who  art  a  most  righteous  judge — who  neither  despisest  the 
meanest  for  their  poverty  nor  acceptest  the  most  powerful  for  their 
power — make  me  always  to  remember  and  seriously  to  consider,  that 
as  all  those  outward  privileges  I  enjoy  among  men  are  by  thee  bestowed 
upon  me  out  of  thy  goodness,  so  none  of  them  can  exempt  me  from 
thy  justice,  but  that  I  shall  one  day  be  brought  to  answer  for  all  I 
have  done  in  the  flesh,  and  in  particular  for  the  use  or  misuse  1  have 
made  of  those  peculiar  advantages  whereby  it  bath  pleased  thee  to 
distinguish  me  from  others;  more  especially  in  the  neglect  of  those 
means  and  opportunities  thou  hast  put  into  my  hands,  either  to  perform 
my  duty  to  Uiee  my  God,  or  else  my  king,  my  country,  my  family,  my 
relations,  and  neighbours ;  or  even  to  the  whole  people  who  have  been 
committed  to  my  care  and  subjected  to  my  authority.  O  let  the 
remembrance  and  continual  thought  of  this  and  of  thy  favours  now  at 
length  avraken  me,  to  a  cheerful  and  careful  employing  of  all  I  have 
received  from  thee  to  those  ends  for  which  they  were  given  by  thee. 
Lord  grant  that  the  experience,  aud  that  measure  of  knowledge  thou 
hast  endowed  nie  with,  may  have  such  an  efficacy  on  my  prat-tice  that 
ihej  may  help  to  advance  solvation,  and  aggravate  sins  or  guilt  to  mj 
condemnation.  I  confess,  O  Lord,  I  have  often  been  more  elevated, 
and  taken  more  pride  in  the  splendour  of  the  station  thou  hast  placed 
me  in,  than  in  considering  that  it  came  from  thy  bounty  and  provi- 
dence. I  have  often  been  less  careful  than  I  ought  to  discharge  the 
trust  committed  to  me  with  that  diligence  and  circumspection  and  con- 
scientiousness which  the  weight  and  importance  of  such  a  trust 
required.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  been  vain,  slothful,  and  care- 
less; VMn  of  my  slender  performiinces,  slothful  in  not  employing  my 
talent  to  discover  and  execute  justice,  to  the  punishment  of  wickedneu 
tind  vice,  to  the  maintenaooe  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  to  the  relieving 
and  delivering  the  poor,  the  innocent,  and  the  oppressed.     Nay,  sc 
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carelcM  h&re  I  been  of  my  own  eairiage  and  condact,  tlitit  by  mj  ill 
example,  and  in  compliance  with  a  compt  and  intemperate  life,  I  have 
drawn  othen  into  vanity,  ■infdlness,  and  guilt.  Lord,  of  thy  infinite 
mercy  pardon  tbeae  prOToking  aina  of  mine;  and  pardon  the  sin*  of 
those  I  have  been  the  means  of  drawing  into  sin  by  my  example,  or  for 
wantof  that  advice,  admonishment,  or  cantioa  which  it  was  in  my  power, 
as  it  was  in  my  duty,  to  have  administered.  And,  Lord,  ont  of  the 
same  infinite  mercy  grant  that  for  the  time  to  come  I  may  in  some 
measure  redeem  the  errors  and  failings  of  my  past  lifie,  and  of  all  these 
crying  sins ;  and  this  not  only  by  a  hearty  and  prevuling  repentauoe 
and  a  careful  circumspection  over  all  my  ways  and  acUons  hereafter, 
but  by  a  diligent  attendance  on  thy  service,  and  by  a  vigilant  admin- 
iatration  of  the  power  and  trust  which  is  committed  unU)  me.  'Th 
hereby  alone  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  render  a  good  account  of  my 
stewardship  and  become  capable  of  thy  mercy,  through  the  merits  and 
mediation  of  my  blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer  Jesua  Christ." 

Among  the  i^uestions  connected  with  this  period  of  his  history,  the 
principal  was  relative  to  the  calling  a  parliament  in  Ireland.  Several 
reasons  rendered  this  an  expedient  step,  hut  it  was  opposed  in  council 
by  the  duke  of  York,  on  very  insufficient  ohjections,  but  really  on  thn 
ground  that  two  several  bills  had  been  transmitted  against  the  Bomau 
catholics.  Those  bills  were  however  unjust  and  inexpedient,  and 
framed  dnring  the  ferment  of  the  popish  plot,  by  the  parliamentary 
faction  for  the  purpose  of  ezasperatmg  the  Irish.  The  pretence  was 
the  popish  plot,  and  the  purpose  to  turn  the  popish  lords  out  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  to  inflict  death  upon  a  certain  class  of  their  clergy. 

The  year  1 684  was  rendered  melancholy  to  the  duke  by  the  death 
of  the  ducheas,  with  whom  be  had  hved  in  the  greatest  Section  for 
the  period  of  fifty-four  years.  She  had  for  some  time  been  in  a  declining 
coodition,  and  her  deaUi  bad  been  expected  on  the  previous  autumn. 
On  that  occasion  she  went  to  Bath  on  the  pretext  of  taking  the  waters, 
but  really  to  save  the  duke  from  the  aggravated  shock  which  she 
thought  her  death  would  communicate  if  it  were  to  occur  in  bis  pre- 
sence. She  however  recovered  then,  to  the  general  surprise,  but  was 
again  taken  ill,  and  died  in  July,  1684,inthesixty-n)nthyear  of  hersge. 
As  the  short  memoir  with  which  Carte  alone  accompanies  his  men- 
tion of  her  death  is,  for  many  reasons,  interesUng,  we  shaU  here  ex- 
tract some  passages  for  the  reader.  "  The  duchess  of  Ormoade  was  a 
tall,  straight,  well  made  woman,  finely  formed,  but  not  a  beauty.  She 
waa  a  person  of  very  good  sense,  great  goodness,  and  of  a  noole  un- 
daunted spirit,  fit  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  the  world,  and 
perfectly  qualified  to  pass  through  the  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
which  fdt^ided  her  in  the  course  of  her  life.  She  had  an  excellent 
capacity,  which  made  her  mistress  of  everything  to  which  she  applied 
her  mind ;  and  her  judgment  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  of  the  na- 
ture and  consequences  of  things,  was  admirable.  She  understood  all 
sorts  of  business,  in  which  it  came  in  her  way  to  be  concerned)  per* 
fectly  well,  and  wrote  upon  them  with  clearness  of  expression  and 
strength  of  comprehension.  Not  a  superfluous  or  improper  word  ap- 
pearing in  her  longest  letters,  closely  written,  and  filling  a  whole  sheet 
of  paper.     The  earl  of  Holland,  whose  ward  she  was,  had  taken  very 
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Ihtle  care  of  her  educatioii,  and  had  not  so  mach  as  made  her  be 
taught  to  write,  bat  she  learned  it  of  herself^  bj  copying  after  print ; 
for  which  reason  she  never  joined  her  letters  together." 

The  ducheu  was  highly  in  the  favour  and  esteem  of  queen  Catherine, 
who,  in  the  year  1682,  made  her  a  very  extraordinu^  jiresent  of  a 
collar,  made  up  of  her  own  and  the  king's  pictures,  and,  in  the  middle 
between  them,  three  large  and  fine  diamondH,  valued  at  £2500.  The 
pictures  were  the  same  that  had  been  tent  and  exchanged  mutually  by 
their  majesties  before  their  marriage.  The  duke,  after  his  grandson's 
marriage  with  the  lady  Mary  Somerset,  made  a  present  of  this  collar 
to  that  lady,  who  kept  it  till  her  husband's  estate  was  seized  after  the 
revolution,  at  the  time  of  king  James's  being  in  Ireland,  when  she  con- 
oented  to  sell  it  for  their  subsutence.  The  duchess  of  Ormonde  was 
the  first  person  that,  upon  the  duke  of  York's  marriage  with  the 
doubter  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon  being  declared,  wmted  upon  the 
duchess,  and  kneeling  down,  kissed  her  band.  But  she  was  very  stiff 
with  regard  to  the  king's  mistresBos;  and  would  never  w^t  on  the 
duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  in  return  nerer  forgave  that  slight.  She 
observed  the  same  conduct  towards  the  duchess  uf  Portsmouth,  though 
this  lady  always  showed  and  expressed  the  greatest  regard  for  her,  aa 
well  as  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  and  came  frequently  to  visit  her  grace. 
She  was  still  more  strict  on  tliis  point  with  regard  to  her  grand- 
daughters, whom  she  seemed  to  instruct,  not  so  much  as  to  admit  <rf 
visits  from  ladies  of  such  a  character.  Thus,  one  day  in  1682,  when 
she  was  in  a  house  th^  the  duke  had  taken  near  the  court,  which  was 
then  at  Windsor,  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  sent  word  she  would 
come  and  dine  with  her.  This  notice  was  no  sooner  received  than  her 
grace  of  Ormonde  sent  away  her  grand-daughters,  the  lady  Anno 
Stanhope,  afterwards  countess  of  Strathmore,  the  lady  Emilia  Uutler, 
and  her  sister,  to  London  for  that  day,  to  be  out  of  the  way,  so  that 
there  was  nobody  at  table  but  the  two  duchesses  and  the  present  bishop 
of  Worcester,  who  was  then  domestic  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde- 
Such  was  the  decorum  of  conduct  observed  in  those  days,  when  there 
was  licentiousness  enough  at  court,  by  ladies  of  merit  who  valued  their 
character  and  best  understood  their  own  dignity,  as  well  as  what  was 
due  in  good  manners  to  others.  It  is  the  duty  of  everybody  to  discoun- 
tenance habitual  and  presumptuous  vice ;  a  duty  which  none  bat  those 
who  secretly  approve  it,  or  are  mean  enough,  for  sordid  and  unworthy 
ends,  to  court  the  subject  of  it  when  clothed  with  power,  find  any 
reluctance  to  discbarge.  There  is  certainly  a  measure  of  civility  to 
be  pud  to  everybody,  without  regard  to  their  moreJ  conduct;  but 
friendship,  acquaintance,  intercourse,  and  respect,  are  only  due  to 
virtue ;  and,  in  ordinary  cases,  are  seldom  given  but  to  persons  that 
are  liked. 

If  the  Duchess  of  Ormonde  had  any  fault,  it  was  the  height  of  her 
spirit,  which  put  her  upon  doing  everything  in  a  noble  and  magnifi- 
oent  manner,  without  any  r^^ard  to  the  expense.  When  the  kii^  sent 
the  duke  word,  as  has  been  formerly  mentioned,  that  he  would  come 
to  SKD  with  him,  she  resolved  to  provide  a  fine  entertainment  She 
consulted  about  it  with  Mr.  James  Clarke,  a  person  of  good  sense, 
very  careful,  and  of  great  goodness  and  probity,  who,  as  steward,  had 
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the  ordering  of  eTerjthiug  within  the  house,  and  was  a  generoui  nua 
in  his  nature — loved  to  do  things  hsjidBomelj,  and  understood  it  well, 
but  was  still  for  taking  care  of  the  main  chance.  He  thought  several 
things  might  be  spared  which  her  grace  proposed ;  but  she  insisting 
on  her  own  purpose,  told  him,  "  she  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  him. 
and  thought  he  understood  cverj'  thing  withia  his  own  sphere,  but, 
savH  she,  jiou  must  have  the  same  opinion  of  me,  and  allow  me  tike- 
wise  to  understand  what  is  fittest  for  me  iu  mj  owd  sf^ere."  That 
supper  coat  £200U,  an  expense  she  did  not  value  on  this,  and  was 
apt  to  run  into  on  other  occasions  where  it  seemed  proper  to  show 
magnificence.  The  duke  knowing  her  inelination,  never  interfered 
iu  such  cases,  though  he  felt  the  inconvenience  thereof,  and  his  debts 
were  therehj  much  increased.  When  she  set  about  building  Dun- 
more,  intending  to  make  it  her  residence  In  case  she  should  survive 
the  duke,  for  she  said  Kilkenny  castle  ought  always  to  belong  to  the 
head  of  the  family,  she  laid  out  vast  sums  of  money  in  that  building. 
Carj  DiUon,  walking  with  his  grace  and  others  on  the  leads  of  that 
castle,  from  whence  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  country  about,  aod 
particularly  of  the  house  and  park  of  Dunmore,  made  a  pun  upon 
that  place,  saying  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  "  Your  grace  has  done 
much  here,  pointing  to  Kilkenny,  but  yonder  you  have  J)on9  more." 
"  Alas,  Cary  1"  replied  the  duke,  "  It  is  incredible  what  that  has  cost ; 
but  my  wife  has  done  so  much  to  that  house,  that  she  has  almost 
undone  me." 

The  af&iction  of  this  loss  determined  the  duke's  resolution  to  retire 
from  public  life.  "  It  was  in  August  after,"  writes  Southwell,  "  that  I 
met  his  grace  at  Aylesbury  on  his  way  for  Ireland,  where,  deploring 
the  loss  of  his  excellent  consort  and  long  companion,  he  said,  that 
business  which  was  otherwue  grown  irksome  to  him,  was  now  his  beet 
remedy  for  the  whole  day ;  but  at  night  when  be  was  left  alone  to  think 
of  his  loss,  the  time  was  very  grievous  unto  him."  Under  the  impres- 
sion of  the  desolate  feeling  here  described  to  his  fineod,  the  duke 
formed  the  intention  to  give  one  year  to  active  business  before  his 
retirement  from  public  life.  His  determinations  of  retirement  were, 
however,  anticipated  by  the  projects  of  the  courL  The  duke  of 
York  iMgan  to  see  that,  in  Uie  struggle  for  the  ascendancy  of  his 
religion,  ne  would  find  It  necessary  to  commence  with  Ireland,  where 
his  church  was  unquestionably  strong,  and  where  an  aspect  of  right 
would  be  imparted  to  changes  which  he  was  bent  on  carrying  inde- 
pendent of  such  a  consideration.  Such  was  the  actual  ground  of  his 
recall i  but  the  supposed  pretexts  were  then,  perhaps,  various:  his 
enemies  began  to  plot  against  him  from  the  very  mocnent  of  His 
departure;  and  the  duke  himself,  we  think,  not  being  fully  aware 
of  the  secret  machinery  that  was  at  work,  attributed  this  change 
to  the  machinations  of  I'albot  and  others.  A  scheme  was  fofmed 
by  which,  under  the  pretence  of  a  commission  of  grace,  a  nar- 
row inspection  of  titles  was  iutended  to  be  instituted,  with  a  view  | 
to  deprive  protestauts  of  their  possessions.  To  such  a  measure  the  1 1 
firm  opposition  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  would  be  neoessarily  antici-  1 : 
Dated.  The  duke  of  York  had  also  represented  to  the  king  the  expe-  I  i 
uiency  of  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  army  ;  he  advised  him     1 1 
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to  get  rid  of  the  party  of  factiuus  aad  fanatical  republicaiui,  whioli 
then  conatitated  iti  strength,  under  the  general  name  of  prutestaiUa, 
and  to  replace  them  by  the  Roman  catholics,  who,  not  with  staading  all 
diey  had  suifered,  were  still  devoted  to  his  family.  These  particuUiw 
do  not  require  explanation ;  the  remoral  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  vaa 
an  obriouB  preliminary  to  such  measures,  and  he  received  an  intima- 
tion of  this  by  a  letter  from  the  king,  written  in  a  kind  and  courteous 
tone,  with  many  assurances  of  respect  and  friendship,  which  had  all  the 
sincerity  of  which  the  writer  was  capable. 

The  king  did  not  long  survive  this  event  The  auspiciom  of  his 
having  been  poisoned  were  very  strong,  and  certainly  appear  not  un- 
warranted by  a  few  details  as  mentioned  by  Burnet** 

The  Duke  of  Ormonde's  last  a«t  in  Ireland  was  the  proclamation  of 
King  James,  by  whom  the  order  for  his  recall  was  instantly  renewed, 
with  circumstances  of  slight,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  new  king's  first  impulses,  eager  as  he  was  to  remofe  oU  (»iponents 
from  the  way  of  his  designs.  He  was  afterwards  as  reapect&I  to  the 
duke  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  prince  of  his  character  and 
policy.  On  the  occasion  of  the  return  we  find  some  interesting  recol- 
lections in  the  narrative  uf  hb  friend: — "  I  went,"  writes  Southwell, 
"  to  meet  his  grace  at  Northampton,  and  found  him  a  little  perplexed; 
he  had  left  the  earl  of  Ossory  sick  of  the  small-poi.  at  the  earl  of 
Derby's  at  Knowsley,  the  young  lord  having  token  ill  at  sea.  Now 
also  came  news  to  him  of  the  death  of  two  of  the  earl  of  Arran'a 
children.  He  met  also  in  a  newsp«^)er  on  the  road  the  first  tidings 
that  his  regiment  of  horse  was  given  away;  ood  other  points  there 
were  of  no  great  satisfaction  to  him.  However,  when  the  next  day  I 
entertMned  him  for  some  hours  on  the  subject  of  the  lady  Mary 
Somerset,  his  grace  fall  into  a  new  ur  of  contentment.  He  was  met 
on  the  road  fay  more  coaches  from  London  than  I  hod  seen  before ; 
and  at  coming  to  his  house  In  St  James's  square,  the  people  in  a 
mighty  throng  received  him  with  acclamations.  This  was  the  last 
of  March,  168d.''t 

It  was  at  this  time  the  duke's  intention  to  pass  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life  in  retired  study,  and  in  preparation  for  that  call  whi^ 
be  knew  could  not,  at  his  age  and  with  his  infirmities,  be  long  deferred. 
In  addition  to  the  death  of  the  duchess,  and  that  of  his  son,  the  noble 
and  high  spirited  Oesoir,  he  had,  in  the  beginning  of  1686,  to  lament 
the  death  of  his  second  son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  a  brave  soldier,  and 
highly  distinguished  in  several  military  and  naval  services,  but  exces- 
sively addicted  to  dissipation. 

In  February  the  duke  retired  to  Com  bury,  a  seat  in  Oxfordshire,  lent 
to  him  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  was  then  in  Ireland.  In  August, 
the  same  year,  he  attended  the  king  on  a  progress,  but  found  his 
strength  unequal  to  the  travelling,  and  quitting  the  royal  p&rty,  made 
hie  way  to  London.  In  December,  he  joined  with  Dr  Burnet-  and 
others  in  making  a  stand  against  one  of  the  first  attempl'i  of  Idng 
James,  to  exercise  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the  laws  which  required 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance  on  the  admission  of  pensionerr 
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to  the  Charterhotue.  The  occaaion  ie  not,  in  itself,  of  haj  hiitorical 
importance.  The  act  excited  the  king's  indignation ;  and  this  was  far- 
ther increased  hj  the  duke's  refiisai  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the 
penal  laws  and  t«st,  an  object  which  the  kinr  punned  with  great  and 
increasing  Tiolence,  until  it  was  the  means  of  lo«ng  his  crown.  With 
the  duke  he  was,  however,  not  disposed  to  have  reconrHe  to  the  same 
extremities  which  he  adopted  towanls  others  who  set  themselves  Bcwnat 
his  will.  He  said  that,  *'  as  his  grace  had  distinguished  himself  from 
others,  hj  his  long  and  faithftil  services  to  the  crown,  so  he  would  dis- 
tinguish him  from  others  bj  his  indulgence."*  Among  the  weakneatee 
of  the  king,  one  was  the  hope  of  converting  his  nobles,  and  leading  men 
to  his  own  religion.  The  history  of  these  efforts  is  indeed  curious 
and  instnictivej  thej  had  no  other  effect  than  to  call  up  Stillingfleet, 
and  a  host  of  eminent  theologians,  and  the  public  mind  was  soon  far- 
tfaer  than  ever  from  the  opinions  of  the  king.  Several  controversial 
meetings  took  place,  some  in  the  ro;ai  presence,  of  which  the  result 
was  not  altogether  saiisfactoiy.  The  earl  of  Rochester  was  considered 
an  eas;  subject,  and  the  kii^  intimated  to  him  that  he  onlj  desired 
him  to  confer  with  the  court  chaplains  upon  the  subject.  The  ear]  con- 
sented, but  said  that  it  should  be  in  the  presence  of  some  divines  of 
the  English  church.  The  king  agreed,  bnt  objected  to  Tillotson  or 
Stilliugfleet ;  the  earl  said  he  would  be  contented  with  the  chaplains  of 
the  court  establishment,  who  though  protestant  were  jet  retained 
according  to  the  ancient  usages,  which  tne  king  had  not  jet  advanced 
so  far  a«  to  set  aside.  The  parties  met  according  to  this  arrange^ 
ment,  and  the  king's  ch^lains  gave  their  reasons,  on  hearing  which 
the  earl  said,  diat  if  tbej  had  none  better,  he  would  not  trouble  the 
other  gentlemen  to  reply,  as  he  could  answer  so  &r  himself;  which 
accordinglj  he  did.f 

The  duke  of  Ormonde  was  soon  assailed  in  a  similar  manner.  Peter 
Wakh  who  had,  in  an  intercourse  of  fortj  jears,  never  before  addressed 
him  on  the  subject,  and  Lord  Arundel,  made  a  formal  attempt,  for 
which  he  prepared  himself.  Both  were  foiled.  Carte  gives  the  sub- 
stance of  bis  conversation  with  Walsh:  "The  good  father  confessed 
to  his  grace  that  there  were  abundance  of  abuses  in  their  church,  jet 
still  it  was  safest  to  die  therein ;  and  showed  that  an  open  renunciation 
or  abjuration  was  not  required  from  anj  who  were  reconciled,  except 
ecclesiastics ;  and  that  if  a  man  did  but  embrace  that  bith  in  his  heart 
it  was  enough.  The  duke,  among  other  things,  replied,  that  though 
he  had  great  charitj  for  such  as  had  been  brought  up  in  that  religion, 
and  wanted  the  opportunities  of  knowing  those  errors  which  were  con- 
fessed, and  he  might  have  hoped  well  of  his  Utter  end  if  he  had  been 
thus  bred  and  thus  invincibtj  ignorant,  jet,  since  he  knew  their  errors, 
he  could  never  embrace  what  he  saw  cause  to  condemn ;  and  wondered, 
if  the  condition  wherein  he  was  appeared  to  he  so  dangerous  to  him,  whj 
SO  good  a  friend  did  not  admonish  him  sooner  thereof.  Peter  soon 
saw  there  was  no  good  to  be  done,  and  did  not  venture  a  second 
attempt.  This  religious  had  alwajs  been  verj  cordial  and  sincere  in 
b  V  professions  and  seal  for  the  duke's  service ;  and  his  grace  having  the 

•  Carte.  t  BnrOBf- 
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post  of  seneschal  or  steward  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  (it  b«bg 
usually  given  in  ancient  times  to  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Dobilitj,  who  were  therebj  engaged  in  the  protection  of  that  see,)  by  a 
patent  from  Bishop  Morley,  with  the  fee  of  £100  a-year,  bad  settled 
it  npon  him  for  subsirtence.  This  was  all  Peter  Walsh  had  to  live 
on;  ne  receiTed  it  dulj,  and  bad  it  till  his  death,  which  happened  a 
UtUe  before  the  duke  of  Ormonde's." 

In  the  be^nniog  of  1666,  the  duke  had  formed  the  intention  of 
accompanying  the  King  on  a  progress,  hut  found  himself  disabled  by 
the  weakness  which  followed  an  attack  of  gout.  He  applied  in  spring 
for  leave  to  retire  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  town,  and  waive  his 
attendance  at  court;  and  took  a  place  at  Dorsetshire,  where  he  hoped 
to  he  benefited  by  the  goodness  of  the  air.  To  this  place  he  removed 
from  Badminton  with  considerable  fatigue,  as  his  lameness  was  so 
great  that  he  could  not  move  without  assistance.  In  March  he  had  a 
violent  attack  of  fever,  and  recovered  with  difficulty,  after  which  he 
made  his  will.  In  May  he  had  however  so  far  recovered,  as  to  be 
enabled,  with  some  assistance,  to  walk  in  the  garden.  He  received  a 
visit  this  spring  from  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  his  steady  and  faithful 
friend,  who  had,  for  the  two  years  previous,  been  engaged  in  drawing  up 
a  history  of  his  life,  and  now  remained  with  him  for  some  weeks.  Among 
the  many  conversations  which  occurred  on  this  occasion,  there  is  a 
passage  preserved  by  Carte,  we  presume,  on  the  authority  of  Soutli- 
well's  narrative,  which  is  worth  noticing  as  an  illustration  of  the  even 
and  tempered  politics  of  the  duke,  who  evidently  was  equally  uninfected 
by  the  factious  prejudices  of  either  of  the  two  violent  parties,  between 
which  he  had  held  the  scale  of  impartial  justice  through  bo  long  a 
period  of  public  service.  Talking  of  the  precipitate  measures  of  king 
James  to  his  friend,  "  he  lamented  that  his  majesty  should  be  advised 
to  put  such  questions,  as  was  then  too  generally  practised,  to  men  of 
undoubted  loyalty.  That,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  been  ever  sealous, 
not  only  to  serve  the  crown,  but  even  to  please  his  prince;  that  he  did, 
in  tru^  think  the  popish  lords  had  been  treated  with  great  hardship 
and  injustice  when  deprived  of  sitting  in  the  house,  which  was  their 
undoubted  right  and  inheritance,  hut  the  danger  of  dispensing  with 
the  penal  laws  was  now  become  so  visible,  that  he  did  not  see  how  any 
man  could,  in  good  conscience,  be  absent  from  the  house  whenever  that 
came  to  be  the  question." 

But  the  end  of  the  duke's  long  and  useful  life  was  approaching.  On 
Friday,  22d.,  he  was  taken  ill  with  an  aguish  attack:  and  though  by 
the  extraordinary  vitality  of  his  constitution  he  threw  it  off,  it  was  per- 
ceptible that  his  strength  was  near  exhausted,  and  that  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  last  much  longer,  though  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  air 
daily  in  bis  coach.  The  bishop  of  Worcester  came  and  remained  with 
him  for  a  month;  but  the  duke  began  to  feel  so  much  better  that  he 
thought  he  might  hold  out  for  some  months  longer,  and  the  bishop 
went  away;  he  promised  to  return,  and  the  duke  said  he  would  send 
for  him  in  time,  when  he  felt  the  approach  of  death.  He  continued  to 
go  out  for  a  few  days.  On  Wednesday,  July  1 6th,  he  went  out  in  the 
coach  with  lady  Osaory,  but  returned  ill :  yet  for  the  two  following  days 
he  was  so  mudi  better  as  to  stir  about  the  house  a  little.     On  Friday, 
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he  was  atlAcked  by  a  violent  Btitch  in  the  side,  which  gave  way  to  tha 
treatment  applied.  He  was  visited  by  Mr  Clerk  on  Saturday,  and  ob- 
IPrreH  to  him,  '■  this  day  four  year*  was  a  very  melancholy  day  to  ma :" 
Mr  Clerk  did  not  at  first  understand  him,  until  he  added,  "it  woa  the 
most  melancholy  I  ever  passed  in  my  life:  it  was  the  day  I  lost  my 
dear  wife."  Mr  Clerk  then  thought  his  f^raee  worse  than  he  hod  yet 
been.   The  duke  desired  him  to  write  to  Sir  R.  Southwell  to  come  over. 

The  duke  was  amused  hy  bis  little  grandson,  whom  he  had  con- 
Htantly  with  him,  though  not  more  than  two  years  old  at  the  time.  He 
frequently  asked  the  hour,  and  desired  his  chaplmn,  Mr  Hartstrong, 
(afterward  bishop  of  Derry,)  to  prepare  to  administer  the  sacrament  to 
him  by  ten  next  morning,  naming  those  whom  he  wished  to  receive  it 
with  him.  In  the  afternoon  he  got  out  of  bed  to  join  as  usual  in  the 
family  prayers,  and  read  the  responses  with  his  usual  clearness, 
but  it  was  observed  by  those  around  him  that  he  was  evidently  striving 
with  pain.  He  continued  sitting  up  till  tliree  o'clock,  which  was  the 
hour  of  afternoon  prajers,  in  which  he  joined  aa  oiual.  He  conversed 
a  good  deal,  but  snowed  starts  of  pain.  He  desired  Mr  Clerk  to  se- 
cure some  p(U)ers  which  lay  in  the  window,  for  Sir  K.  Southwell,  who, 
he  said,  could  not  arrive  in  time.  He  was  desirous  to  return  to  bed, 
hut  Mr  Clerk  remarked  to  him  that  he  was  going  faster  than  he 
thought,  and  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  wait  till  morning  for  the 
sacrament;  the  duke  assented,  and  it  was  accordingly  administered 
without  delay,  with  the  young  earl  of  Ossory,  who  arrived  a  few  days 
before,  and  all  the  servants  ot  his  household. 

His  grace  then  addressed  his  servants,  and  told  them,  that  in  re- 
commending them  ^1  to  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  ear]  of 
Ossory,  he  bad  done  all  in  his  power  to  requite  their  faithful  services, 
as  he  had  been  all  his  life  in  debt,  and  now  died  so.  He  then  dismissed 
them,  and  feeling  greatly  exhausted,  desired  to  be  laid  on  his  bed. 
This  WHS  dona  by  hia  gentleman  of  the  chamber  and  another:  thejr 
were  laying  him  on  his  back,  and  he  requested  them  to  turn  him  on 
his  side;  while  this  was  doing,  his  hand  was  observed  to  fall  deadly, 
and  on  examining  they  found  that  he  had  breathed  his  last  in  the  in- 

His  mind  had  been  clear  to  the  very  last;  he  had  ^eiiuently  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  "  might  not  outlive  his  intellectuals."  He  was 
by  his  own  desire  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  next  to  his  duchess 
wid  his  two  sons,  on  August  4th,  1688;  the  lunaral  service  being 
read  by  Dr  Spratt,  bishop  of  Rochester:  he  would  have  completed  his 
78th  year  in  a  few  days. 

The  duke  was  some^ing  above  the  middle  size,  of  a  fair  complexion 
and  a  countenance  remarkable  for  its  grave  and  dignified  expression, 
combined  with  an  tur  of  frankness  and  modesty.  He  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  the  court,  but  with  a  ^edom  from  finery  or  affectation.  Hil 
living  was  hospitable,  but  in  his  own  person  plain  and  abstemious.  His 
life  was  free  from  vice,  and  his  religious  observance  exemplary  from 
youth  to  extreme  old  age;  a  fact  more  honourably  characteristic  thau 
may  be  fully  allowed  for  by  every  reader,  until  his  recollection  is  called 
to  the  truth  of  common  experience  as  well  as  of  divine  declaration,  how 
little  consistent  with  each  other  are  the  ways  of  piety  and  of  the  world, 
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ia  which  Utter  his  grace  was  b;  the  neceuities  of  hij  position,  und  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  a  promineDt  actor.  Neither  the  pomps 
and  vanities,  nor  the  anxious  and  engrossing  cares,  nor  the  temptations 
of  acquisition  and  station,  nor  the  applause  and  censure  of  multitudes, 
nor  even  the  most  long-sighted  wisdom  of  camps,  cabinets,  and  senates, 
arefarourabJeto  the  attainment  of  that  spiritual  condition  which  is  need- 
ful to  the  interests  of  that  future  state  at  present  faintly  apprehended, 
and  therefore  little  the  object  of  earnest  concern,  sare  to  the  few  to 
whom  they  have  been  reaiixed  bj  faith,  and  the  teaching  of  a  better 
spirit  than  the  statesman's  heart  ordinarily  knows.  The  political  par' 
tison  and  the  leader  of  state-parties  niay  often  indeed  manifest  a  deep 
seal  for  the  maintenance  of  a  church;  but  it  will,  on  closer  iospecUon, 
he  ever  soon  observed,  that  such  zeal  has  not  necessarily  any  connex- 
ion with  religion.  A  church  may  be  regarded  simply  as  a  corporate 
institution,  available  for  the  various  uses  of  human  policy  and  constitu- 
tional arrangement ;  and  thus  viewed,  may  be  the  object  of  a  competi- 
tion, and  an  excitement  of  passions  as  violent  and  as  inconsistent  with 
christian  spirit,  as  if  it  were  a  borough  or  a  commercial  charter.  To 
exemplify  this  in  the  ofi^rs  of  the  present  time  would  be  most  especially 
easy,  though  perhaps  too  invidious  for  a  popular  work.  We  shall  not, 
however,  be  called  partial,  if  we  tell  the  reader,  whatever  may  be  his 
persoasion,  to  cast  but  a  glance  on  which  side  soever  he  pleases,  <m  the 
two  prominent  ecclesiastical  parties  of  the  hour,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
entirely  secular  nature  of  the  actuating  principles  on  either  side.  A 
fact  easily  borne  out  in  dettul,  whether  we  view  the  demonstrations  of 
the  parties,  or  the  character  of  the  individuals  who  are  the  leading  ac- 
tors in  the  strife.  This  is  not  the  place  to  follow  out  this  interesting 
position  with  the  analytical  detail  by  which  it  could  easily  be  placed 
in  A  startling  clearness  of  evidence :  for  our  purpose  it  is  enough  that 
the  duke  of  Ormonde  was  a  most  illustrious  exception.  And  we  must 
add,  that  the  fact  aCForils  an  easy  solution  of  much  of  his  high  and 
noble  career,  which  the  moral  ignorance  of  some  of  our  esteemed  coi 
temporaries  have  laboured  in  vain,  to  reconcile  with  their  own  ideas 
human  motives,  by  the  most  ingenious  and  far-fetched  imputations  ' 
design,  unwarranted  by  any  known  action  of  his  life,  and  broadly  ii 
consistent  with  all.  The  duke  was  remarkable  for  his  alert  and  indc' 
fatigable  attention  to  business,  his  early  hours,  a'ld  strict  economy  ol 
time.  His  affection  to  the  dnchess  and  all  his  children  was  a  trut 
bia  disposition,  not  less  discernible  throughout  his  life. 

The  duke's  letters  and  state  papers  are  to  a  great  extent  preserved, 
and  form  a  large  volumo:  they  manifest  in  abundance  all  the  higher 
qualities  of  the  statesman — the  man,  and  the  christian.  Of  all  these 
qualities  we  have  already  olFercd  occosionol  evidence  in  the  extracts  we 
have  selected  from  the  duke's  correspondence  and  other  papers;  we 
shall  here  add  two  more,  which,  on  reflection,  we  think  should  not  be 
omitted,  though  from  the  progress  of  the  work,  we  have  inadvertently 
allowed  the  occasion  to  pass.  The  following  is,  we  think,  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  style  and  language  of  his  grace's  period,  as  also  worthy 
of  notice  for  its  more  substantial  merits: 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  enemies  of  Ire- 
land and  of  the  duke  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  nomination  of  English 
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mea  to  the  vacant  bishoprics  in  this  country.  The  duke'a  remoD' 
Htrance  conteinB  this  just  ajid  eloquent  passage: — "It  is  fit  tliat 
it  be  remembered  that  near  the  city  of  Dublin  there  is  a  uniTersitj  of 
the  foundation  of  queen  Elizabeth,  principallj  intended  for  the  educa- 
tion and  advantage  of  the  natives  of  this  kingdom,  which  hath  produced 
men  very  eminent  for  learning'  and  pietj,  and  those  of  this  nation:  and 
■uch  there  are  now  in  this  church;  so,  that  while  there  are  so,  thepass- 
iog  them  hy  is  not  only  in  some  meaaure  a  violation  of  the  original 
intent  and  institutions,  but  a  great  discouragement  to  the  natives,  from 
making  themselves  capable  and  fit  for  preferments  in  the  church: 
whereunto,  (if  they  huve  equal  parts,)  the^  are  better  able  to  do  service 
than  strangers;  their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  their  relations  in 
It  giving  them  the  advantage.  The  promotion  too  of  fitting  persona 
already  dignified  or  beneficed,  will  make  more  room  for,  and  conse- 
quently encourage  young  men,  students  in  this  university ;  which  room 
will  be  lost,  and  the  inferior  clergy  much  disheartened,  if  upon  the 
vacancy  of  bishoprics  persons  unknown  to  the  kingdom  and  university 
shall  be  sent  to  fill  them,  and  to  be  less  use^l  there  to  church  and 
kingdom  than  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  both."  To  this 
we  shall  add  another  of  those  peculiar  compositions  in  which  the  fervid 
and  genuiuQ  piety  of  the  duke  appears  to  have  imparted  to  his  pen,  an 
eloquence  of  a  higher  kind  than  o(^n  appears  in  the  best  writers  of 

Sit  prayer  and  thank^ving^,  being  recovered  a  while  before  frOtn  a 
mo*\  dangeroiu  ptfuriiy,  which  he  had  in  London. 

Mnrcl)  19,  1683. 

"  O  most  mighty  and  most  merclAd  God,  by  thee  we  live,  move,  and 
have  our  being;thou  art  die  fountain  of  life,  and  to  thee  it  belongs  to 
set  the  bounds  of  it,  and  to  appoint  the  time  of  our  death ;  our  busmess 
in  this  world  is  to  adore,  to  praise,  and  to  serve  thee,  according  to 
the  notions  thou  hast  imprinted  in  us ;  and  those  revelations  of  thyself 
and  of  thy  will,  that  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  the  sons  of  men  in  tlieir 
several  generations,  by  thy  holy  word.  The  blessings  of  this  life  are 
of  thy  bounty,  given  to  engage  us  to  K''Atitude  and  to  obedience,  and 
the  aifflictions  we  sometimes  suffer  and  labour  under  come  also  from  thy 
hand,  with  purposes  of  mercy  to  recall,  and  reduce  us  from  the  sinfulness 
and  error  of  our  ways,  into  which  plenty  and  prosperity  had  plunged 
us  before. 

"  I  confess,  O  Lord,  that  by  the  course  of  a  long  imd  he^thful  life 
vouchsafed  to  nte,  thou  hast  extended  all  those  methods  by  which  thy 
designs  of  mercy  might  hare  been  visible  to  me  if  my  eyes  had  not 
been  diverted  by  the  vanities  of  this  life,  and  my  understanding  obscured 
and  corrupted  by  a  wilful  turning  of  all  my  &culties  upon  the  brutish, 
sensual,  unsatisfying  pleasures  of  this  transitory  world.  Thus  have  I 
most  miserably  misspent  alonger,  and  more  vigorous,  and  painless  Life, 
than  one  man  of  ten  thousand  has  reached  unto,  neglecting  alt  the  op- 
portunities of  doing  good  that  thou  hast  put  into  my  power,  and 
embracing  all  the  occasions  by  which  I  was  tempted  to  do  evil:  yet  hast 
thou  spared  me,  and  now  lately  given  me  one  warning  more,  by  a  dan- 
gei-ous  sickness,  and  by  a  marvellous  recovery,  showing  me  the  misery 
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I  had  under^ne,  if  with  all  the  ilittraction  and  confiuton  I  wm  id,  for 
mmt  of  due  preparation  for  death,  I  had  been  carried  away  to  auswef 
for  multitudes  of  unrepentedBins.  Grant  (Omcrciful  God,)  that  Uiii  last 
tender  of  mercj  may  not  be  fruitless  to  me ;  but  that  I  from  this  moment, 
though  it  be  later  than  the  eleventh  honr  of  mj  life,  maj  ^plj  myself 
to  redeem  not  ool^  the  idleness,  but  wickedness  of  the  da^s  that  are 
past — and  do  thou  then,  O  Lord,  graciously  accept  mj  weak  endeavours 
and  imperfect  repentance,  in  forgiving  not  only  wh&t  ih  past,  but  enduing 
me  with  grace  to  please  thee  with  more  faithfulnesa  and  integrity  for 
the  time  to  come,  that  so,  when  thou  ehalt  call  for  my  soul,  1  may  part 
with  it  in  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  a  reasonable  confidence  of  thy 
laercy,  through  the  merits  of  my  blessed  Savioiu-,  Jesus  Christ.    Amen." 


THOMAS  BUTLEB,  EARL  OF  OSSOBT. 

BORH  A.D.  16M— CIRD  A.D.   1680. 

Thomas  Bdtixb,  Earl  of  Ossory,  the  illustrious  son  of  the  first  duke 
of  Ormonde,  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Kilkenny,  July  9th,  1634.  Id 
common  with  every  other  eminent  person  of  his  age,  the  records  ol 
his  youth  are  scanty  and  of  little  interest.  It  is  only  mentioned,  that 
he  began  early  to  show  signs  of  the  ardent  spirit  and  thirst  fat 
militai^  enterprise,  which  were  afterward  disUnguisbing  features  ol 

He  was  in  his  1 3th  year,  when  be  was  removed  to  England,  by  bio 
father  on  bis  leaving  Uie  government  in  1647;  be  then  remained  in 
London,  till  the  duke  having  been  compelled  to  escape  from  Cromwell, 
sent  for  bim  and  took  bim  into  France,  where,  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  placed  undttr  the  tuition  of  a  French  proteatant  clergyman  at 
Caen.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  return  of  the  duke  from  his  secret 
mission  into  England,  lord  Ossory  was  sent  to  an  academy  in  Paris, 
where  be  quickly  obtained  very  great  reputation,  and  excelled  all  tlie 
other  youths,  chiedy  the  sons  of  the  most  noble  families,  in  all  the 
studies  and  exercises  which  belonged  to  the  school  education  of  the 

After  this  it  is  simply  known  that  he  lived  for  nearly  two  years 
with  the  duchess  in  Normandy  until  1652,  when,  as  we  have  reUted, 
she  passed  over  to  England,  to  solicit  tbe  restoration  of  some  portion 
of  her  estates,  when  he  was  taken  over  with  her,  and  also  accompanied 
her  in  ber  visit  to  Ireland. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  particulars  relative  to  the  appre- 
hension of  tbe  young  earl  by  order  of  Cromwell,  after  he  had  already 
given  permission  for  bis  departure.  There  was  no  specific  charge;  it 
was  simply  alleged  that  he  converted  with  persons  who  were  cousidered 
dangerous;  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  general  popularity  of  his 
character  had  tbe  effect  of  awakening  apprehensions  of  the  conse- 
quence, which  might  be  the  result  of  permitting  him  to  improve  this 
advantage  to  the  promotion  of  his  father's  views  ;  it  is  probable,  that 
the  sagacity  of  Cromwell  had  already  obtained  an  insight  into  tbe 
bold  and  Gery  spirit,  and  prompt  activity  and  talent,  which  afterward 
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rendered  their  possesBor  remarkable  ia  the  field  and  Knote.  It  ii 
mentioned,  tliat  when  Cromvrell'B  g^uard  called  to  look  for  him,  tha 
eurl  was  out,  and  hig  mother  promised  that  he  should  appear  next 
morning.  In  the  mean  time,  it  wa«  tuggeeted  tliat  he  was  at  libertj 
to  escape;  neither  the  ducheas,  (then  of  course  but  marchioness) 
nor  the  spirited  jouth,  would  consent  that  a  promise  should  be 
violated,  and  acoordinglj,  he  surrendered  himself  next  day.  Bj 
the  advice  of  his  mother,  he  then  repaired  to  Whitehall,  where  he 
remaned  in  the  waiting  room,  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  during 
some  hours,  sent  in  several  messages,  to  which  he  received  no  answer, 
until  at  last,  he  was  told  bj  Baxter,  that  he  was  desired  to  find 
lodgings  for  him  in  the  Tower.  He  was  immediately  carried  thither 
in  a  hackney  coach,  and  remained  until  the  following  October,  when 
after  a  dangerous  fever,  he  was  liberated  for  his  health,  on  the 
strong  representation  of  his  physicians,  and  allowed  to  go  down  to 
Acton  vith  his  mother.  This  was  found  insufficient,  and  the  physi- 
cians finding  it  necessary  to  recommend  a  trial  of  foreign  air,  a  pass 
was  with  some  difficulty  obtained,  and  he  went  over  to  Holland.  His 
younger  brother  Richard  was  sent  with  him,  disguised  as  one  of  his 
servants.  They  landed  in  Flanders,  where  lord  Ossory  remained;  for 
U  was  not  considered  advisable  for  him  to  go  near  the  king;  as  it 
might  be  made  a  pretence  by  Cromwell  to  take  away  the  estates  which 
had  been  ^owed  for  his  mother's  maintenance. 

In  November  1659,  lord  Ossory  was  married  to  Emilia,  daughter 
to  M.  De  Beverweert,  governor  of  Sluys  and  its  dependencies,  and  a 
.  leading  man  in  the  assembly  of  the  states.  He  received  with  her  a 
fortune  of  £10,000,  a  targe  sum  in  those  times,  of  which  however,  the 
king  had  the  entire  benefit.  The  young  lord  was  not  of  a  spirit,  or  at 
a  time  of  life  to  be  very  anxious  on  the  score  of  pecuniary  considera- 
tions, and  probably  considered  it  enough  to  be  blest  widi  a  wife  not 
less  attractive  for  her  beauty,  than  for  a  degree  of  worth  and  prudence 
which  endeared  her  quickly  to  all  the  members  of  the  noble  family,  into 
which  she  was  thus  mtroduced. 

After  the  restoration,  while  royal  favour  showered  well-earned 
honours  upon  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  the  earl  was  made  (by  patent),  a 
colonel  of  foot  in  Ireland,  February  8th,  16(J1 ;  and  in  a  few  months 
aft«r,  changed  into  the  cavalry  witli  the  same  rank.  In  the  military 
affairs  of  Ireland,  at  this  time,  there  w:is  no  field  for  military  distinc- 
tion; and  we  feel  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  his  lordship's  history  for 
tho  next  three  years,  when  he  was  raised  to  ^e  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  in  1665. 

In  the  last  mentioned  year,  he  was  present  at  the  memorable  sea- 
fight,  between  the  Dutch  fleet  and  the  English,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Albemarle.  The  reader  is  aware  of  the  general  history 
of  this  most  dreadful  and  sanguinary  battle,  which  lasted  four  days, 
and  stands  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  naval  engagements,  for  tha 
furious  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  contested,  and  the  terrific  variety 
of  its  incidents.  It  was  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle,  when  the 
wind  having  abated,  and  the  fight  became,  as  Hume  well  expresses  it, 
"more  steady  and  terrible,"  that  the  great  preponderance  of  the 
Dutch  force,  for  a  time  compelled  the  English  to  retreat  towards  their 
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coast.  The  earl  of  Ossory  and  Sir  T.  Clifford  were  standing  over 
ilt«  ahore  aear  Harwich,  and  were  struck  bj  the  approaching  thunder 
of  the  guns.  Excited  bj  the  most  animating  sounds  that  are  known 
to  human  ear,  thej  hastened  to  the  town  and  soon  found  a  small  vesael 
which  they  hired  to  carry  them  out  to  the  soene  of  straggle,  and  thej 
were  not  long  before  they  reached  the  ship  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
AlbemBrle  in  person.  Theearl  was  gladly  received,  and  was  the  bearerof 
welcome  intelligence.  Before  leaving  the  shore,  be  had  been  appriced 
that  prince  Rupert  had  received  orderB  to  join  the  duke  with  the 
squadron  under  his  command,  amounting  to  giiteen  Eail  of  the  line. 
At  this  period,  the  Dutch  had  been  joined  hy  sixteen  fresh  ships, 
and  the  English  were  reduced  to  twenty-eight,  so  that  it  appeared 
that  their  best  chance  was  escape;  the  Dutch  were  at  this  time 
powerful  at  sea,  and  the  English  bad  not  yet  attained  the  maturity 
of  their  naval  eminence.  A  calm  prevented  the  Dutch  from 
approaching  so  as  to  continue  the  engagement,  during  the  reniainder 
of  that  day. 

Next  morning,  ttispositioTis  were  made  for  the  safety  of  the  English 
fleet;  the  admiral  fought  as  he  retreated,  in  order  to  secure  the  retreat 
of  the  weaker  vessels;  and  as  there  was  no  adequate  force  to  resist 
the  overwhelming  line  of  the  Dutch,  which  crowded  towering  on,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  earl  of  Ossory,  in  the  exultationof  assured  victory.  In 
this  conviction,  he  turned  to  the  duke  to  whom  he  was  standing  near, 
and  said,  that  "he  saw  no  help  hut  they  must  be  taken."  The  duke  made 
answer,  "  1  know  how  to  prevent  that."  The  Diitch  still  approached 
three  to  one;  and  the  earl  of  Oasory  who  had  been  puzzling  hmtself  to 
conjecture  the  duke's  meaning,  again  asked  by  what  means  he  pro* 
posed  to  avoid  being  captured:  "blow  up  the  ship,"  was  the  duke's 
reply — a  proposal  to  which  lord  Ossory  gave  hia  unqualified  applause, 
and  ever  after  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  duke  of  Albemarle. 
About  tvro  o'clock,  juat  as  the  Dutch  nad  come  up,  and  the  action  was 
about  to  be  renewed,  a  fleet  was  aeen  to  approach  from  the  south  in  full 
sail.  The  appearance  gave  encouragement  to  each  party;  the  Dutch 
were  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  a  reinforcement  under  Beaufort, 
and  the  English  were  satisfied  it  was  Bu{)ert's  squadron.  The  English 
were  not  deceived;  Albemarle,  immediately  made  signals  for  his  ships 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  friendly  squadron.  And  in  the  hurry  of 
this  operation,  a  first-rate  mam  of  war  of  one  hundred  guns  was  los^  by 
striking  on  the  Galloper  Sands;  as  their  extrication  from  this  perilous 
position  was,  under  circumstances  impoasible,  the  captain  and  hia  hrave 
crew  were  compelled  to  strike  to  the  Dutch,  who  were  about  to  attack 
them  with  fire  ships. 

The  junction  was  effected,  and  the  fleets  were  now  nearly  on  an 
equality.  On  the  next  morning  the  fight  was  once  more  renewed  with 
fresh  fury,  and  continued  until  they  were  separated  hy  a  dense  fog. 
The  English  were  allowed  the  honour  of  the  fight  by  their  country; 
but  the  Dutch  triumphed  not  Itsa  In  the  capture  of  a  few  ships.  The 
English  nevertheless  appear  to  have  contended  with  unparalleled  de- 
termination against  a  fur  superior  force,  and  thus  gave  unquealionable 
^vmise  of  that  naral  supremacy  which  now  began  to  appear.  The 
reader  is  aware  that  a  more  decided  step  was  gained  towards  this  re- 
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•ult  in  the  following  month,  when  on  tf5th  July,  oontrftry  to  the  ex- 
pectation  of  Europe,  a  eignsl  and  glorious  victory  over  the  I>nt«h  fleet 
commanded  by  Van  Tromp,  at  once  gave  England  the  aceptre  of  the 

On  the  some  jeor,  the  earl  of  Oasory  gained  a  steady  and  powerful 
friend,  by  the  marriage  of  lord  Arlington  with  his  wife's  sister.  He 
was  also  made  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  king,  on  the 
resignation  of  that  o£Gce  by  his  father.  He  was  in  June  sworn  of  the 
privy  council,  and  by  a  patent  bearing  date  September  14th,  he  was 
called  to  the  English  house  of  peers,  by  the  title  of  lord  Butler  of 
Moore  Park.  In  October,  the  king  having  invited  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  pay  him  a  visit,  lord  Ossory  was  sent  to  conduct  him  to 
England.  As  England  was  at  this  time  at  peace,  he  proceeded  to 
Paris  to  engage  as  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  France,  in 
an  expedition  which  that  mooBreh  had  planned  against  Alsan ;  but  the 
plan  having  been  abandoned,  lord  Ossory  returned  to  England.  A 
little  after  his  return,  he  received  from  me  prince  of  Orange  a  ewer 
and  baton  nf  gold,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem. 

Shortly  after  the  attempt  of  colonel  Blood  upon  his  father's  life,  on 
incident  occurred  in  the  royal  presence,  which  characterized  alike  the 
determined  spirit  and  the  filial  affection  of  lord  Ossory.  The  story 
is  told  by  Varto,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr  Turner  bishop  of  Ely.  Ws 
shall  give  it  in  the  author's  words:  "The  bishop  was  the  king's 
chaplain  in  waiting,  and  present,  when  the  ear!  of  Ossory  came  in 
one  day  not  long  after  the  affair,  and  seeing  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham standing  by  the  king,  his  colour  rose,  and  he  spoke  to  this 
effect:  '  Mj  lord,  I  know  well  that  you  ore  at  the  head  of  this  late 
attempt  of  Blood's  upon  my  &ther;  and  therefore  I  give  you  fair 
wamiug,  if  my  father  comes  to  a  violent  end  by  sword  or  pistol,  if  he 
dies  by  the  hand  of  a  ruffian,  or  by  the  more  secret  way  of  poison,  I 
shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  first  author  of  it,  I  shall  consider 
you  as  the  assassin,  I  shall  treat  you  as  such,  and  wherever  I  meet 
you  I  shall  pistol  you,  though  you  stood  behind  the  king's  chair;  and 
I  tell  it  you  in  his  majesty's  presence,  that  you  may  be  sure  I  shall 
keep  my  word.'  "■ 

In  January  1672,  his  naval  career  commenced  with  a  commission  to 
command  the  Resolution,  a  third-rate,  but  in  April  he  was  changed  to 
the  Victory,  a  second-rate.  In  September,  he  was  elected  Knight  of 
the  Garter  and  inst^ed  the  following  month.  In  November,  having 
been  sent  over  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  French  court,  to  ofier 
the  usual  condolence  upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  the  distinction  with  which  he  was  treated  was  such  as  to 
indicate  the  high  esteem  in  which  his  character  and  abilities  were  then 
held.  The  king  of  France  pressed  him  to  enter  his  service,  and 
offered  that  if  he  would  take  a  command  in  his  army,  he  should  have 
whatever  appointment  he  should  think  proper  to  ask.  On  the  earl  of 
OsBOry's  refusal,  the  king  sent  M.  de  Louvois  to  bim  next  day  to  offer 
him  any  command  be  should  name;  the  earl  returned  a  complimentary 
answer,  such  as  at  the  some  time  to  convey  a  disposition  to  refuse. 
"  Come,  my  lord,"  answered  De  Louvois,  "  I  see  yon  are  modest,  let 
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■peak   for  jfou,  will   20,000  pistoles   for  equipage,  and    20,000 
pistolet  Bt-jeix  do?    If  not,  aa.j  what  ^u  will  hftve,  and  chooae  what 


d  jou  please."    The  earl  pleaded  his  engagement  in  the  s 
md  declined.     At  his  departur 
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e  he  was  presented  with  a  jewel 
worth  £2000. 

In  1673,  he  received  the  command  of  the  St  Michael,  a  first-rat* 
vessel  of  the  line:  and  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  several  actions 
with  the  Dutch  that  summer.  A  fresh  war  bad  been  declared  against 
that  power,  on  the  most  absurd  pretences,  and  contrarj  to  all  justice 
and  wisdom;  and  numerous  great  encounters  took  place,  of  which  the 
issue  was  so  far  doubtful,  that  iu  general  the  victory  was  with  equal 
truth  claimed  by  both.  While  bj  the  secret  orders  of  the  king  of 
France,  for  whose  ambitious  views,  and  at  whose  instigation  the  war  was 
undertaken,  the  French  vessels  which  swelled  the  allied  armament,  so  as 
to  give  a  hollow  encouragement  to  the  English,  were  prudently  kept 
out  of  danger,  and  contributed  nothing  to  their  real  chances  of  success. 
In  one  of  those  actions  lord  Ossory  had  an  opportunity  to  distinguish 
himself  by  hu  promptness,  in  saving  a  first-rate  vessel,  which  being 
disabled,  was  about  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy.  He  was 
immediately  after  made  rear-admiral  of  the  red;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  sent  td  command  in  the  Nore.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year,  he  formed  a  plan  to  enter  the  Dutch  harbour  at  Helvoet- 
sluys,  and  bum  a  £eet  which  lay  there,  in  retaliation  of  the  insult 
which  the  English  received  at  Chatham.  With  this  intention  he  sent 
o*er  a  gentleman  in  his  own  service  to  survey  the  scene  of  meditated 
enterprise.  The  report  was  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory,  and  lord 
Ossory  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  t^e  with  him  ten  sail  of  the 
line  and  2000  soldiers.  But  the  influence  of  Buckingham  interfered, 
and  the  king  retracted.  The  earl  of  Ossory  in  his  disappointment, 
assured  the  king,  that  he  "  would  fire  the  Dntch  ships  with  a  half- 
penny candle,  or  he  should  place  his  head  on  Westminster  hall  by 
Cromwell's,  for  the  greatest  trtutor  that  ever  breathed." 

In  the  following  year,  (1674,)  lord  Ossory  was  sent  into  Holland  to 
negotiate  the  match  between  the  princess  Mary,  daughter  to  the  duke 
of  York  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  two  years  before  been 
made  Stadholder  by  the  states  of  Holland,  and  had  on  several  occa- 
sions shown  a  degree  of  prudence,  firmness,  and  natural  elevation  of 
character,  which  had  drawn  upon  him  the  general  expectation  and 
respect  of  Europe.  In  England  he  was  highly  popular,  and  this  match, 
to  which  Charles  soon  after  felt  himself  driven,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ciliating the  protestant  feelings  of  his  people,  may  be  looked  on  as  the 
choice  of  the  nation,  as  it  was  afterwords  the  immediate  instrument 
under  providence  for  its  preservation  and  advancement  in  constitutional 
prosperity.  In  the  year  1667,  the  discontents  of  the  country  hod  in- 
creased to  a  serious  pitch — the  king,  whose  indolence  and  feebleness  of 
temper  had  grown  into  disease,  and  who  found  himself  every  year  less 
and  less  able  to  contend  with  the  national  spirit,  came  to  this  resolu- 
tion as  the  last  resource  to  satisfy  his  people,  who  he  knew  looked 
already  to  the  prince  of  Orange  as  a  last  refuge,  and  sought  his  advice 
on  many  occasions.  His  ministers  were  favourable  to  thiscourse;  andal 
hut  Charles  was  led  to  permit  the  prince  to  visit  England  as  soon  as  the 
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campaigD  in  which  he  was  then  enga^d  agunst  Fraaee  should  be 
closed  for  the  season.  On  this  occasion  the  prince  sent  over  a  letter 
to  lord  Ogsorj,  reqaestiag'  that  he  would  g'i're  his  constant  advice  and 
assistance  to  his  mission,  the  proposal  of  which  was  leave  to  come 
over  to  address  the  priocess;  aad  when  the  prince  retiimed,  the  earl 
followed  at  his  request  to  take  a  part  in  his  campaign.  He  joined  the 
,  prince  before  Charleroi.  Shortly  after,  the  French  army  showed  itself 
dnder  the  command  of  M.  de  Luiembourg,  and  a  battle  was  expected. 
The  prince  showed  his  high  opinion  of  lord  Ossory,  by  giving  him  the 

Est  of  honour  with  tiie  command  of  six  thousand  men-  There  wan 
wever  no  battle.  But  in  the  next  year  he  had  better  fortune,  and 
gained  signal  distinction  at  the  famous  battle  of  Mons,  in  which  Luzem- 
boorg  was  forced  to  retreat.  On  this  occasion  his  services  were  publicly 
acknowledged  by  the  states,  and  the  king  of  Spain  sent  a  letter,  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand,  acknowledging  his  great  services. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  nominated  to  comnuuid  the  fleet 
designed  to  be  sent  agunst  Algiers.  A  dispute  however  arose  as  to 
the  force  to  be  sent  out  on  this  service,  and  the  result  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  leaser  force  with  an  inferior  officer. 

In  1679,  when  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  at  the  head  of  a  party 
leagued  for  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  from  his  post,  hod 
made  a  violent  attack  upon  his  character  and  conduct  in  the  house,  the 
earl  of  Ossory  made  the  following  eloquent  and  spirited  reply,  in  which 
the  reader  may  recognise  an  imitation  of  great  and  merited  ceiebrity 
among  the  best  known  speeimensof  modern  oratory: — "lam  very  sorry, 
and  do  much  wonder  to  find  that  noble  lord  so  apt  to  reflect  upon  my 
father,  when  he  is  pleased  to  mention  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  It  is  very 
well  known  that  he  was  the  chief  person  tliat  sustained  the  king's  and 
the  protestant  interest  when  the  Irish  rebellion  first  broke  out.  His 
services  were  so  acceptable  to  the  long  parliament,  that  after  some 
successes  he  had  against  the  Irish  rebels,  the  parliament  voted  bim 
thanks,  and  sent  him  a  rich  jewel  as  a  mark  of  honour  aiid  of  their 
esteem.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  be  mode  two  peaces  with  the 
Irish,  they  both  times  perfidiously  broke  them  and  endeavoured  his 
murder,  and  sent  out  several  excommunications  against  him  and  those 
that  adhered  to  him.  When  he  was  abroad,  I  believe  man;  may  re- 
member, how,  when  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  taken  into  the  hands  of 
■ome  that  would  have  perverted  him,  the  king  commanded  my  father 
to  bring  him  &om  Paris,  which  he  did,  notw id) standing  the  tbreaten- 
ings  and  animosity  of  that  party  against  liim.  How  he  had  been  laid  at 
by  that  party,  since  the  king's  restoration,  I  think  is  sufficiently  noto- 
rious. I  beg  your  lordships'  pardon,  if  the  nearness  of  my  relation 
may  have  made  me  say  any  thing  which  may  look  vain,  being  infinitely 
much  concerned,  that  any  suBpicion  should  be  raised  against  him  which 
may  argue  his  being  not  sufficiently  zealous  in  all  things  wherein  the 
protestant  religion  and  the  king's  service  are  concerned. 

"  Having  spoke  of  what  he  has  done,  I  presume  with  the  same  truth 
to  tell  your  lordships  what  he  has  not  done.  He  never  advised  the 
breaking  off  the  triple  league ;  he  never  advised  the  shutting  up  of  the 
exchequer;  he  never  advised  the  declaration  for  a  toleration;  he  never 
ttdvisod  the  falling  out  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  joining  witli  France  ( 
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he  wu  not  the  author  of  that  most  excellent  poiition  of  Delenda  tit 
Carthago,  that  Holland,  a  protestant  country,  should,  contrai'y  to  tha 
true  interest  of  England,  be  totally  deetrojed.  I  beg  jonr  lordships 
will  be  BO  just  as  to  judge  of  my  &,ther,  and  of  all  men,  according  to 
their  actions  and  counsels."* 

In  1680,  he  obtained  his  commission  as  general  from  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  year  he  was  preparing  to  go  out  as  governor  to 
Tangier,  which  was  at  the  time  besieged  by  the  Moors,  when  he  was 
seised  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
age.  His  death  was  felt  hy  the  whole  country,  and  gave  a  momen- 
tary shock  to  the  noblest  persons  in  Europe:  for  there  were  few  who 
obtiuned  so  high  a  place  in  the  list  of  honour  and  the  respect  of  the 
world  without  any  aid  from  station ;  having  in  Seat  never  risen  in  pro- 
fessional life  to  any  rank  proportioned  to  the  distinctions  he  had  won 
ID  the  sea  and  land  service,  as  well  as  in  parliament.  The  violence 
of  the  current  of  hostility  under  which  the  established  station  of  his 
illustrious  father  wss  insuGBcicnt  to  stand  firm,  continually  impeded  his 
advance :  yet  his  reputation  is  confirmed  by  the  number  and  character 
of  his  appointnienU  at  home  and  abroad;  at  home,  indeed,  these  op- 
portunities of  distinction  wore  mostly  frustrated  in  the  very  crisis  of 
preparation  fay  the  malice  and  intrigue  of  the  British  court,  in  which  to 
rise  it  was  neoessary  to  be  oormpt. 

The  earl  of  Oisory  left  two  sons,  James,  who  succeeded  to  the  duoal 
honours,  and  diaries,  earl  of  Amn. 


JAMES,  SECOND  DVS.E  OF  ORMONDE. 

BOSN  A.  D.   1665.— niKS  A.   D.  1716. 

Teis  nobleman,  who  succeeded  his  illustrious  grandfather  in  hb 
titles  and  estates  in  1688,  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  April  29th, 
1665,  and  was  sent  to  France  at  ten  years  old,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mons.  I'Ange,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  French  lan- 
guage, along  with  the  fashionable  accomplishments  of  the  day:  the 
tutor,  however,  proving  unworthy,  his  pupil  was  quickly  recalled  to 
England,  and  placed  by  his  grandfather  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued 
until  the  death  of  his  father,  lord  Ossory,  in  1680,  About  two  years 
after  this  event,  when  he  was  only  seventeen,  he  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Hyde,  afterwards  cart  of  Bochester.  She,  dying 
I'arly,  led  him  a  widower  io  bis  twentieth  year.  He  had  previously 
commenced  his  military  career  in  France  as  a  volunteer,  and  was,  in 
168A,  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber.  He  served  against  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  in  the  west,  and  had  a  share  in  the  victory  over  that 
unfortunate  nobleman  at  Sedgemore.  He  shortly  after  entered  into 
a  second  marriage  with  the  lady  Mary  Somerset,  daughter  to  the  duke  of 
Beaufort,  which  union  had  been  contemplated  by  tlie  members  of  both 
families  previous  to  his  former  marriage.  He  was  elected  chancellor 
uf  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1688,  in  the  room  of  his  grandfather, 

*  Carte,  Appendix,  iciu. 
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and  about  the  aamo  period  took  possetsioii  of  hi*  house  in  St  Jaiuei'i 
Square. 

He  Btreauouslj  opposed  the  &tal  ood  despotic  measures  of  James, 
and  joined  ia  the  petition  against  a  free  parliament;  receiving',  how- 
ever, a  sharp  rebuke  for  hia  iuterference,  he  suddenly  left  the  court, 
along  with  prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
English  nobility  who  publielj  joined  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  was 
accordingljr  attainted  the  following  jear,  and  hia  estate  of  £25,000  per 
aonum  seized  bj  the  king. 

On'  William's  coronation  he  was  appointed  high  constable  of 
England,  and  colonel  of  the  second  troop  of  guards,  beiug  also  mode 
gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  and  inst^ed  a.  knight  of  the  Garter. 
He  accompanied  William  to  Ireland,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne ;  shortly  after  which  he  was  despatched  with  hie  uncle  lord 
Auverquerque,  and  nine  troops  of  horse,  to  take  possession  of  Dublin. 
On  William's  proceeding  to  Kilkenny,  the  duke  entertained  him  spleu* 
didlj  at  his  castle,  and  afterwards  accompanied  him  both  to  England 
and  Holland.  In  the  battle  of  Neer-Londen,  when  charging  the  enemj, 
he  received  several  wounds,  and  hod  a  horse  shot  under  him,  when 
a  soldier  being  about  to  atah  him,  he  was  rescued  bj  an  ofBcer  of  the 
French  guards,  and  taken  priaoner  to  Nomur.  Here  he  expended  a 
large  portion  of  his  own  revenues  iu  relieving  the  wants  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  through  the  instrumentolitj  of  the  governor,  count  Guiscard. 
He  was  shortly  after  exchanged  for  the  duke  of  Berwick,  whom 
Churchfaill  had  mode  prisoner.  On  hu  returu  to  England,  the  king 
created  bb  brother  Charles,  lord  Butler,  baron  of  Weaton  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon,  and  earl  of  Arrati  in  Ireland.  He  again 
accompanied  the  king  to  Holland,  and  was  exposed  to  a  most  destruc- 
tive fire  at  the  taking  of  Namur  &om  the  French.  The  king  being 
determined  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  and  to  sustun 
the  claim  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  against  the 
assumed  right  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  the  i4th,  planned,  with  the 
duke  of  Ormonde,  and  the  prince  of  D'Annstadt,  the  attack  on  Cadii, 
both  by  sea  and  land  at  the  same  moment.  The  duke  was  selected  by 
him  OS  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces;  but  the  king  dying  be- 
fore it  could  be  effected,  the  appointment  was  confirmed  to  him  by 
Aime,  who,  resolving  to  continue  the  same  line  of  policy  adopted  by 
William,  despatched  a,  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  ships  on  the  first 
of  July,  1 702,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  project;  and  at  the  same 
time  appointed  Sir  George  Kooke  vice-admiral  of  England,  and  com- 
mander of  the  naval  forces  in  the  expedition.  He  was  neither  so  san- 
guine as  othera  respecting  this  undertaking,  nor  very  zealous  in 
promoting  its  success ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  undertaken  it  merely  in 
compliance  with  the  queen's  command,  and  was  predetermined  to  give 
it  as  little  personal  aid  as  possible.  Whether  this  was  owing  to  any 
private  understanding  between  the  ministers  and  himself,  or  to  a  jeal- 
ousy at  sharing  the  command  with  Ormoude  is  still  a  question;  but  It 
is  certain  that  the  duke  was  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  Sir 
George  never  lent  it  his  hearty  concurrence,  and  tliat  its  fuilure  was 
mainly  attributable  to  his  slackness.  Its  fulure,  however,  was  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  opposite  and  divided  councils  of  the  sea  and  land 
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commaiidera,  and  to  tbe  rapacitj  and  want  of  discipline  in  the 
trocpa.  After  their  first  lucceages,  thej  proceeded  to  the  work  of 
plunder  and  apoliation,  notwithatandin^  the  public  declaration  of 
the  duke,  in  which  he  set  forth  that  he  came  "  not  to  poBseu  him- 
self of  any  place  in  the  Spanish  monarchj  in  tbe  name  of  her  majeaty 
or  the  states- general  of  the  United  Provinces,  or  to  introduce  therein 
the  usual  troubles  and  calamities  of  war  bj  waj  of  conquest;  but 
rather  to  defend  the  g'ood  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  said  monorcbj, 
and  to  free  them  from  the  insupportable  slavery  to  which  they  were 
brought  by  being  sold  to  France  fay  some  disaffected  persons;  where- 
fore the  design  of  her  majesty  and  the  states-general  being  only 
to  assert  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Austria,  his  Grace  declared  that 
all  good  Spaniards,  who  should  not  oppose  his  forces,  should  be  pro- 
tected in  their  personii,  estates,  privileges  and  religion."  Unfortunately 
the  forces  under  Sir  Henry  Bellusis  and  Sir  Charles  Hara,  after  the 
capture  of  Port  St  Mary,  broke  through  all  these  regulations,  and  took 
and  destroyed  property  to  tbe  amoimt  of  three  millions,  besides  sacrile- 
giously breaking  into  their  churches  and  nunneries,  which  so  enraged 
the  Spaniards,  that  those  who  before  were  favourable  to  the  views  of  tbe 
confederates,  and  intended  siding  with  them,  instantly  took  a  hostile 
part;  and  this,  joined  to  the  delays  caused  by  opposite  opinions  amongst 
the  commanders,  as  to  -the  moment  for  attacking  Cadiz,  gave  the 
garrison  time  to  take  effective  means  for  their  defence ;  the  most 
decisive  amongst  these  was  their  sinking  three  galleons  at  the  entrance 
of  their  harbour,  by  which  they  put  an  effectual  bar  to  the  descent  of 
the  fleet.  After  the  failure  of  the  confederates  in  taking  the  fort  of 
Matagorda,  which  was  in  part  caused  by  their  battery,  which  had  been 
raised  on  a  morass,  suddenly  giving  way,  it  was  determined  that  the  fleet 
should  return  home  for  the  winter;  and  it  was  on  their  passage  that  in- 
telligence was  received  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet  being  off  Vigo. 
The  bold  and  prompt  determination  of  the  allies  to  attack  this  com- 
bined fleet,  was  crowned  with  the  most  signal  success,  and  the  loss  both 
of  money  and  ships  to  the  enemy,  great  beyond  precedent.  The  duke 
valiantly  and  successfully  led  on  his  forces  of  about  2,200  men,  and 
landed  them  within  two  leagues  of  Vigo;  one  portion  of  these  he 
detached  under  lord-viscount  Shannon  and  colonel  Pierce,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  fort  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  march- 
ed on  foot  over  craggy  mount^ns  to  attack  the  fort  of  Kodondella,  and 
support  the  advance  of  the  first  detachment  of  the  fleet  by  dividing  the 
attention  of  the  enemy.  Tbe  grenadiers,  led  on  by  these  commanders, 
-  advanced  with  such  cheerfulness  and  resolution,  that  they  quickly 
made  themselves  masters  of  thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  pursued 
the  French  to  the  very  gates  of  their  fortification,  when  Mods.  Sorel, 
the  commander,  perceiving  the  impossibility  of  retaining  tbe  fort,  at- 
tempted to  cut  his  way  through  die  English,  sword  in  hand.  The 
grenadiers,  however,  profiting  by  the  momentary  opening  of  the  gates, 
rushed  impetuously  forward,  gained  possession  of  the  building,  and 
took  three  hundred  French  seamen,  with  fifty  Spaniards,  prisoners- 
Close  to  this  fort  or  castle,  a  strong  boom  waii  placed  across  the  river, 
composed  of  masts,  cables,  and  chains,  while  within,  in  apparent  security, 
lay  tlie  Spanish  and  French  vessels  under  the  shelter  of  the  town.     A 
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heaTv  foe  havii^  favoured  tbe  adTance  of  the  Engliali  and  Dutch 
sbiM,  adnural  Hopson,  in  tbe  Torbay,  broke  through  the  boom,  uot- 
witJistaiidiar  &  heav j  fire  being  opened  upon  him  bj  two  of  the  French 
Teasels  whi(£  Ifty  within.  He  was  quickly  followed  by  his  own  division, 
and  that 'of  the  Dutch  admiral,  Vandergoes;  but  these  ships,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Vandergoes,  haTit^  missed  the  passage  made 
by  admiral  Hopson,  had  to  cut  their  way  through  the  boom.  The 
admiral  and  his  crew  had  almoat  fallen  Tictims  to  his  heroic  daring; 
for  immediately  on  entering  the  river,  he  ueartj  came  in  contact  with 
a  fire-ship,  and  would  inevitably  have  been  destroyed,  had  it  not 
prematurely  exploded.  As  it  was,  his  vessel  was  greatly  burned 
and  otherwise  injured,  and  many  lives  were  lost.  The  French  admi- 
ral, seeing  the  boom  cut  in  pieces,  the  castle  and  platform  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  confederate  squadron  ready  to  bear  down  upon 
them,  ordered  his  own  ship  to  he  set  on  fire;  which  desperate  re- 
solve was  but  too  fiutbfully  imitated  b;  the  fleet  under  bis  command. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  English  could  rescue  even 
a  portion  of  these  ships  and  their  self-devoted  crews.  The  loss  of 
property  was  immense,  the  cargo  of  this  fleet  being  computed  at  twenty 
millions  of  pieces  in  gold  and  silver,  besides  merchandise,  valued  at 
twenty  millions  of  pieces  more.  About  one-fourth  was  removed  by 
Uie  enemy,  a  large  portion  auntc  and  destroyed,  and  the  remainder  was 
secured  by  the  confederates,  along  with  eight  or  nine  of  tbe  enemy's 
ships.  The  duke  also  took  a  great  quantity  of  plate  and  other  valu- 
ables, which  had  been  removed  to  Rodondella ;  a  targe  body  of  the 
Spaniards  hovered  in  his  rear,  but  did  not  attempt  to  come  to  action, 
so  that  this  brilliant  and  important  victory  was  obtained  with  little 
sacrifice  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  confederates,  not  above  forty  of  the 
landsmen  being  killed,  and  but  very  few  of  tbe  seameik  Tbe  duke  pro- 
posed leaving  a  good  squadron  of  ships  with  the  land-forces  to  winter  at 
Vigo,  but  this  judicious  plan  was  opposed  and  over-ruled  by  Sir  George 
Rooke,  who  alleged  that  he  had  already  sent  home  the  victuallers  with 
the  stores,  and  could  not  spare  either  ships  or  provisions:  its  vicinity 
to  Portugal  would  have  secured  the  latter,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
remain  without  ships  to  protect  the  harbour,  and  over  these  Sir  George 
held  undisputed  controL  On  the  duke's  return  to  England  he  was  receiv- 
ed with  acclamations  by  the  people,  and  with  every  demonstration  of  favour 
and  respect  at  court,  after  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  two  houses. 
The  duke  complained  openly  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  George  at  Cadiz, 
and  seemed  resolved  to  carry  the  matter  to  a  public  accusation:  this 
however  he  was  persuaded  to  abandon;  but  a  committee  was  appointed  ■ 
by  the  house  of  lords,  to  examine  both  the  sea  and  Und-officers,  as  well 
OS  the  admiral  himself,  as  to  his  instructions  and  the  management  of 
the  whole  afiair.  Tindall  observes,  that  he  was  so  well  supported  by 
the  ministers  and  his  own  party  in  the  bouse  of  commons,  that  he  felt 
little  uneasiness  at  the  investigation,  and  took  much  pains  to  show,  how 
improper  a  design  the  descent  upon  Cadiz  was,  and  how  fatal  the  at- 
tempt must  have  proved;  and  in  doing  this  he  arraigned  his  instruc- 
tions, and  tbe  designs  upon  which  he  was  sent,  with  great  baldness,  and 
ghowed  little  regard  to  the  ministers,  who  took  more  pains  to  bring 
him  off  than  to  Justify  themselves.     Tbe  lords  of  the  committee  pre- 
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pared  a  report  which  was  ee-vere  upon  Rooke,  and  laid  it  before  th« 
house ;  but  ho  strong  a  party  waa  made  to  oppose  everj  thing  that 
reflected  on  him,  that  though  everj  particular  in  the  report  was  well 
proved,  j'et  it  was  rejected,  and  a  vote  was  carried  in  hu  favour, 
wherein  it  wad  declared,  "  that  Sir  George  Rocke  had  done  his  duty, 
pursuAnt  to  the  coaacils  of  war,  like  a  brave  ofGcer,  to  the  honour 
of  the  British  nation.''  He  subsequently  received  the  thanks  of  the 
two  houses  for  his  services.  Shortly  aner,  the  duke  was  appointed 
to  the  lord'lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  governed  the  kingdom  for  four  years,  with  greater  popularity 
and  splendour,  than  had  ever  been  known  on  any  former  occasion.  In 
1707  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  third  troop  of  horse-guards, 
and  in  1710,  when  queen  Anne  so  suddenly  displaced  her  whig  min- 
isters, he  was  again  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the  place  of 
lord  Wharton.  In  the  year  following,  when  the  members  of  the  new 
cabinet  were  more  firmly  eHtablished  in  power,  and  their  shame- 
fill  intrigues  had  at  length  effected  the  downial  of  Marlborough,  the 
duke  of  Ormonde  was  appointed  captain-general  and  commauder-in- 
chief  of  the  land-forces  in  England,  as  well  as  commander-in-chief  to 
the  army  abroad,  and  successor  to  all  Marlborough's  military  appoint- 
ments. He  was  in  the  council -chamber  at  the  time  of  Harley's  assas- 
sination by  Guiacard,  when  St  John,  and  some  of  the  other  members, 
thinking  Harley  killed,  mahed  at  the  assassin  with  their  swords,  and 
wounded  him  so  severely,  that  he  eoUed  upon  Ormonde  to  despatch  him 
at  once;  to  which  it  is  said,  the  duke  replied,  "  that  it  was  not  work 
fit  for  a  gentleman." 

On  the  9th  of  April,  I7I2,  the  duke  set  out  on  his  expedition  to 
Plondera,  accompanied  by  a  great  many  of  the  nobility  and  persona  of 
diatinctionj  and  on  arriving  at  the  city  of  Tournay,  he  was  received 
with  a  triple  salute  of  the  artillery,  and  entertained  by  the  earl  of 
Albemarle,  along  with  prince  Eugene,  and  the  deputies  of  the  states. 
The  troops  were  greatly  discontented  and  diaheortened  at  the  removal 
of  their  old  and  victorious  general,  under  whom  they  had  begun  to 
consider  defeat  impossible;  and  the  Dutch  were  equally  discontented 
and  distrostfiil  of  his  successor.  The  late  shuffling  and  disingenuous 
conduct  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers  had  excited  their  suspicion,  and 
they  refused  ta  place  their  forces  under  the  direction  of  the  duke. 
They  accordingly  nominated  prince  Eugene  to  the  command,  who  bit- 
terly lamented  the  removal  of  his  former  friend  and  colleague,  and  drew 
a  most  disparaging  comparison  between  the  two  commanders.  The 
prince  was  an  acute  observer,  who  quickly  saw  the  want  of  moral  energy 
in  the  duke,  which  mode  him  on  assured,  though  reluctant  tool,  in  the 
hands  of  a  corrupt  and  intriguing  ministry.  Mackay  designntes  him 
justly  when  he  says,  "he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  generous,  princely, 
brave  men  that  ever  was,  hut  good-natured  to  a  fault ;  loves  glory, 
and  consequently  is  crowded  with  flatterers ;  never  knew  how  to  refuse 
anybody,  which  was  the  reason  why  he  obtained  so  little  from  king 
William,  askiitg  for  everybody.  He  hath  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  man, 
except  that  one  of  a  statesman,  hating  business."  Harley  and  St  John 
calculated  too  accurately  upon  the  high  points  of  his  character,  to  make 
him  aware  of  the  mean  and  crooked  policy  they  intended  to  pursue; 
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and,  kuewtog  his  profuse  and  gcDerous  habiu,  they  acoompaoied  th« 
high  and  honoured  command  with  which  thej  invested  him,  with  all 
the  emoluments  &n.d  perquiaites,  for  the  reeeiring  of  which  Marlborough 
had  heen  removed  and  disgraced.  His  inatructions  were  "to  repair 
with  all  possible  diligence  to  the  Hague,  aJid  to  acquunt  the  Pension- 
ary, that  he  had  received  her  majesty's  orders  to  see  him  before  ho 
Kent  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  her  majesty's  troops,  and  to  ex[»eS8 
tj>  him  her  resolution  of  pursuing  the  war  with  all  possible  vigour, 
until  the  enemy  should  agree  to  such  terms  of  peace,  as  mi^t  be  safe 
and  honourable  for  herself  and  allies."* 

The  English  forces  had  for  many  weeks  been  in  the  field,  and  lay 
cantoned  along  the  road  between  Touroay  and  Usle.  It  was  agreed 
between  the  duke  and  prince  Eugene  that  they  should  pass  the  Schetd 
near  Boucbun,  and  encamp  at  Avesne  le  Sec,  for  the  purpose  either 
of  making  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  enemy,  or  of  investing  Quesnoy, 
which  from  its  siie  could  not  hold  out  many  weeks.  All  was  arrangod 
for  the  uniting  of  their  respective  forces,  when  two  secret  expresses 
arrived  from  Bolingbroke,  urging  the  duke  for  the  present  to  remain 
iuaetive;  as,  that  a  battle  lost  might  diaadvantageoualy  prolong  the 
war,  or  entitle  the  enemy  to  obtain  better  terms,  in  case  of  the  pro- 
jected treaty  for  peace  being  perfected.  He  also  threw  out  base  in- 
sinuations against  the  prince,  falsely  aaserting  that  the  Dutch  were 
jealous  and  suspicious  of  him,  and  had  given  their  generals  private 
orders  to  use  more  caution  than  he  (the  prince)  might  probably  ap- 
prove. The  duke  returned  a  simple  and  natural  answer  to  tbeir  oom- 
muuicationa,  and  one  that  entirely  exempts  him  from  the  charge  of 
being  in  any  degree  privy,  at  this  period,  to  the  duplicity  of  the  min- 
isters, or  tbeir  intended  nreach  of  futh  with  the  allies.  He  writes, 
"  that  he  was  entirely  of  the  secretary's  opinion,  that  a  battle  either 
lost  or  won  would  at  this  time  make  very  great  alterations  in  the 
treaties  now  on  foot;  but  that  the  secretary  mig^t  remember,  that  in 
his  mstmctiont  he  was  ordered  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  allies, 
in  protectiting  the  mar  imth  vigour;  so  that  should  there  happen  a  fair 
of^rtunity  to  attack  the  enemy,  he  could  not  decline  it,  if  proposed 
by  the  prince  and  states:  but  ha  hoped  to  hear  from  him  b;  a  messen* 
ger  bewre  the  armies  were  formed,  which  would  be  on  the  21  st."  He 
adds  in  a  second  letter.  May  20th,  "  that,  if  there  were  a  good  oppor* 
tunity  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  get  into  France  by  the  way  of  Cnam- 
payne,  he  was  sure  the  prince  and  the  states  would  press  it,  unless 
they  heard  from  England  that  the  peace  was  near  being  concluded: 
th^  he  wished  it  very  heartily;  but  if  it  were  delayed,  he  hoped  he 
should  have  the  good  fortune  to  force  the  prince  to  comply  with  the 
queen's  demands."!  ^'^  ^^^  appointed  day  the  two  armies  advanced 
towards  the  enemy,  the  duke  taking  up  his  quarters  at  Marchiennes, 
and  the  prince  at  Ncufvillei  three  days  after,  another  blighting  letter 
came  from  the  secretary,  containing  the  queen's  "  positive  command, 
that  he  should  avoid  engaging  in  any  siege,  or  hazarding  a  battle  UU 
he  received  further  orders  from  Engluid,"  and  adding,  "  UtaX  the  queen 
would  have  him  disguise  the  receipt  of  this  order;  and  that  ^e 

•  TindftU.  t  Ibid. 
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thoug'ht  he  could  not  want  pretences  for  conducting  hinieclf  ho  us  to 
aiiBwer  her  ends,  without  owning  that  which  might  at  present  have 
an  ill  effect  if  it  was  publicly  known."  The  plea  for  the  delay  wai 
the  expected  arrival  of  a  courier  sent  from  the  court  of  Versailles  to 
Madrid;  but  the  moment  it  was  indicated  to  him  that  he  should 
commence  acting  a  double  and  treacherous  [lart,  in  which  his  honour 
aud  character  were  deepljr  compromised,  should  have  been  the  mo- 
ment for  Bending  in  his  resignation.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  wanted 
the  moral  courage  for  Buch  an  emergencjr,  and,  white  he  fully  appre- 
ciated the  disgrace  and  difficulty  of  the  course  suggested,  he  promised 
implicit  obedience.  It  was  also  communicated  to  him,  that  a  copy 
of  the  instrucdoni  sent  to  him  had  been  forwarded  to  the  court  of 
France;  so  that  if  he  received  any  underhand  amicable  commuoication 
from  the  French  general.  Marshal  Villars,  he  was  to  answer  it  ia  the 
some  spirit.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  various  difficultiei,  ve^a- 
tians,  and  incongist«nci«a,  into  which  he  was  betrayed  by  his  present 
equivocal  position ;  but  when  at  length,  Eugene  finding  all  hia  appeals, 
representations,  and  reproaches,  vain,  and  that  he  came  to  tbe  resolution 
to  attack  Quesnoy  himself,  the  duke  was  compelled  to  allow  Home  of  the 
mercenaiies,  who  were  in  the  joint  pay  of  England  and  the  states,  to 
assist  at  the  siege.  This  brought  a  letter  of  expostujatioufirom  Marshall 
Villars,  who  had  before  communicated  with  him  in  an  amicable  and 
complimentary  tone,  on  the  secret  understanding  that  existed  between 
the  two  courts.  The  duke's  difficulties  and  mortifications  daily  in- 
creased, and  be  wrote  to  St  John,  "  that  things  were  now  come  to  an 
extremity :  that  he  could  not  avoid  seeing  every  dav  fresh  marks  of  ill 
blood  and  dissatisfaction,' caused  among  the  allies  oy  the  measures  he 
was  obliged  to  observe ;  that  many  of  them  did  not  scruple  to  say  tos 
icM'e  betraying  t?tam  ;  and  this  ferment  seemed  rather  likely  to  increase 
than  diminish ;  and  that  considering  the  circumstances  wcy  were  in, 
it  was  hard  to  say  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  it."  The  close 
of  his  letter  was  in  these  words:  "  By  this  and  my  former,  you  may 
guess  how  uneasy  a  situation  I  am  in;  and  if  there  is  no  prospect  <w 
action  I  do  not  see  of  what  use  I  am  here;  and  if  it  suit  with  her 
majesty's  service,  I  should  be  glad  I  might  have  leave  to  return  to 
England;"  yet,  adding  the  neutralizing  clause — "but  in  this,  and 
ail  other  matters,  I  shall  readily  submit  to  Jier  majesty's  pleasure."* 

The  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  made  long  complunts  to 
the  bishop  of  Bristol,  the  English  envoy,  respecting  the  duke;  he,  how- 
ever  answered  that  be  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  would  represent 
it  to  the  queen.  In  the  course  of  the  conference,  I 
had  received  a  letter  stating  that  the  queen  comnl 
mightinesses"  not  having  responded  in  the  way  she  thought  they  ought, 
to  the  advances  she  had  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  states,  in  order  to 
engage  them  to  enter  with  her  upon  a  plan  of  peace;  and  he  added, 
"  that  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  if  her  majesty  did  now 
think  herself  at  liberty  to  enter  into  separate  measures,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  peace  for  her  own  convenience.'  lliev  represented  that 
"  Uiey  thought  they  had  merited  otherwise,  by  the  deference,  which,  on 
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all  occaaionB  tbev  had  ahowed  to  her  majesty;  and  that  thej  kuew 
nothing  of  the  advances  which  the  bishop  said  her  majesty  had  made 
towHrda  the  States  on  the  subject  of  a  peace."  On  the  suhstance  of 
thU  heing  communicated  to  the  states,  they  immediately,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  elector  of  Hanover,  the  lanc^ave  of  Hease-Caasel,  and 
Bome  other  princes  of  the  empire,  took  private  measures'  for  maintain- 
ing troopa  independent  of  England,  while  as  yet  no  ostensible  separa- 
tion was  allowed  to  take  place  between  them. 

In  parliament,  the.present  campugn  was  discussed  at  much  length, 
and  while  the  duke's  conduct  was  severely  commented  upon,  a  motion 
was  made  for  an  address  "  humbly  desiring  her  majesty  to  lay  before 
the  house  the  orders  she  had  sent  to  the  general,  and  to  order  him  to  act 
offensiTelyinconcert  with  the  allies."  Harley,  in  an  equivocating  speech, 
declined  revealing  those  instructions ;  and,  on  the  subject  of  a  separate 
peace,  independent  of  the  allies,  said,  "  that  such  a  peace  would  be 
BO  bast,  so  knavith,  and  so  villainous  a  thing,  that  every  one  who  serv- 
ed the  queen,  kuew  that  they  must  answer  it  with  their  heads  to  the 
nation."  He  also  affirmed  that  the  allies  knew  of  it,  and  were  satis- 
fied with  it.*  The  ministers  knew  they  had  a  large  majority  in  the 
house,  and  these  glaring  &liehoods  were  allowed  to  pass. 

The  duke  was  desired  by  St  John  to  make  a  show  of  assisting  the 
prince  in  the  siege  of  Quesnoy,  but  this  only  subjected  him  to  fresh 
mortifications,  as  marshall  Villars  wrote  under  great  irritation  to  him, 
accusing  him,  or  else  his  sovereign  of  perfidy.  Ormonde's  aid  was  tittle 
better  than  nominal,  emd  some  time  aner,  when  be  perceived  the  prince 
prosecuting  the  siege  with  great  vigour,  and  calculating  that  its  re- 
duction might  impede  the  peace  for  which  hoth  he  and  his  employers 
had  made  such  degrading  sacrifices,  he  sent  to  the  prince  to  say 
"  that  his  troops  should  continue  in  the  army,  provided  he  would  give 
over  the  siege  of  Quesnoy;"  to  which  the  prince  replied,  "  that,  instead 
of  relinquishing  the  siege,  he  would  causo  it  to  be  prosecuted  with  all 
imaginable  vigour,  and  would  let  his  Grace  be  eyewitness  to  another 
expedition,  immediately  after  the  taking  of  that  town."  From  this 
time,  says  Tindall,  "  all  correspondence  ceased  between  the  prince  and 
the  duke;  and  the  prince  perceiving  that  frequent  expresses  went  be- 
tween the  duke  and  the  French  army  that  might  prove  detrimental  to 
the  confederate  cause,  held  private  conferences  with  other  generals, 
in  order  to  separate  their  forces  from  the  English ;  and  insinuated,  that 
he  would  be  glad  if  the  English  would  march  off,  they  being  only  a 
burden  to  the  Netherlands,  since  they  had  declared  that  they  woald 
not  fight  against  France." 

The  prince  quickly  realized  his  boast,  and  Quesnoy  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  confederates. 

Shortly  after,  Ormonde  received  orders  to  demand  from  Villars  pos- 
session of  the  town  and  fort  of  Dunkirk,  as  a  pledge  that  Fiance  would 
perform  all  she  had  undertaken,  and  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any 
cessation  of  hostilities.  It  was  required  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
that  the  artillery-troops  under  Ormonde  should  he  hound  by  the  pro- 
jected truce  as  well  as  the  English,  but  hoth  they  and  their  princes 
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felt  that  it  would  be  base  and  cowardly  to  deaert  the  Dutcli  at  such 
a  juncture,  and  neither  threats  nor  promises  could  shake  their  braT« 
resolve.  Villarg  accordingly  refuseatogive  up  Dunkirk;  and  the  de- 
tachment Bent  there  b;  Ormonde  suffered  the  mortification  of  having 
the  gates  shut  in  their  faces.  The  old  veterans  wept  over  the  insult 
they  were  not  allowed  to  revenge,  and  cuned  the  duke  as  "  a  stupid 
tool,  and  a  general  of  straw." 

The  difficulties,  however,  as  to  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk,  were  quickly 
removed,  a»  this  complying  mimstry  promptly  engaged  that  their 
miatresi,  on  obtaining  possession  of  that  town,  should  at  once  break 
all  remainbg  ties  wiUi  her  allies,  and  sign  the  iguc^le  peace  that  so 
quickly  followed. 

Sir  John  Leake  was  se>it  with  brigadier  Hill  and  a  fieet  from  Eng- 
land to  take  possession  of  Dunkirk,  whither  Ormonde  subsequently 
detached  six  battalions,  and  a  portion  of  his  artillery  and  ammunition. 
Ho  himself  proceeded  to  Ghent,  having  been  rudely  refused  admittance 
both  at  Bouchain  and  Douay,  towns  conquered  by  the  Euglish  arms, 
and  then  in  possession  of  the  Dutch.  This  conduct,  though  afterwards 
apologized  tor  by  the  states  as  being  the  act  of  individuals,  and  un- 
sanctioned by  themselves,  was  not  the  less  mortifying  to  the  naturally 
susceptible  feelings  of  Ormonde,  one  of  whose  chief  weaknesses  was  a 
love  of  populHj-ity.  He  now  felt  that  he  had  not  only  forfeited  that,  but 
his  own  self-respect,  as  well  as  the  position  his  rank  entitled  him  to  hold, 
which  was  quite  inconsiatent  with  being  made  a  pliable  tool  in  the 
hands  of  unprincipled  intriguers.  On  his  marching  to  Ghent  and 
Uruges,  and  placing  garrisons  in  each  town,  a  report  was  spread  and 
believed,  that  before  Ormonde  had  declared  the  cessation  of  arms,  the 
earl  of  Stafford  had  hod  a  private  interview  with  the  French  marsholl, 
when  it  was  arranged  that  the  British  troops  should  take  possession 
of  these  towns,  and  thus  command  the  navigation  of  the  Lys  and  Scheld, 
by  which  means,  if  the  French  generals  could  not  relieve  Landrecy, 
then  invested  by  prince  Eugene;  the  duke  might  intercept  the  further 
progress  of  the  confederates.  "  That  this  was  the  design  of  the  duke 
iif  Ormonde,  (writes  Tindall)  in  bending  his  march  towards  Ghent, 
is  highly  probable;  but  whether  or  no  the  same  was  concerted  fay  the 
earl  of  StsiFord  and  marshall  Villars,  it  is  certain  that  the  earl  suggest- 
ed that  counsel  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde ;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  that 
the  states-general  were  extremely  alarmed  at  it." 

The  duke  has  been  much  and  justly  censured  for  insisting  on  the 
pontons  he  had  lent  to  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  which  were  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  Denain,  being  returned  to  him  on  the  day  the 
cessation  of  anna  was  proclaimed,  "  nor  could  all  that  the  earl,  prince 
Eugene,  or  the  states-deputies  say,  prevail  with  him  to  leave  them  but 
for  eight  days."  On  the  fall  of  that  place,  his  enemies  did  not  hesitate 
to  accuse  bim  of  having  been  privy  to  its  attack.  The  eiaggeratod 
tone  of  Oxford's  letter  to  the  duke  on  the  taking  of  these  towns,  would 
seem  to  imply  that  some  ulterior  object  was  contemplated. 

"  My  Loed, 

"  No  pen,  nor  tongue,  is  able  to  express  the  great  pleasure  I 
took  in  your  Grace's  successes;  it  was  a  very  great  satisfaetion  to  aee 
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H>  much  done  for  th«  public)  to  see  luch  an  example  of  steady  conduct, 
in  H>  great  a  nobleman,  and,  ao  courageous  «  heart  is  what  has  made 
^ou  envied  bj  eome,  dreaded  by  your  enemies,  and  applauded  by  all 
men  of  learning  and  tmderstanding.  Your  Grace's  march  to  Ghent, 
&Cq  isa  coup  lie  tnaltre;  it  ie  owned  to  be  so  in  France  and  Holland; 
and  I  must  own  I  take  a  double  pleasure  in  it,  because  it  ii  done  bj 
the  duke  of  Ormonde,  to  whose  person  I  have  such  an  entire  frieudahip, 
and  in  whose  success  I  take  so  [mrticular  an  interest.  Monsieur  Torej 
wrote  a  very  just  compliment  od  the  affair  of  Denain,  that  the  allies 
now  might  see  what  they  had  lost  by  her  majesty  withdrawing  her 
forces,  and  what  value  they  oug^t  to  put  upon  a  nation,  which  every- 
where led  victory  with  it.  I  am  with  the  utmost  respect  and  attach- 
ment, Uc^ 

*'  OZFOBD. 

"August  5th,  1712." 

On  the  return  of  the  duke  to  England  he  was  received  most  gra- 
ciously at  court;  and  early  in  the  following  year  he  was  made  governor 
of  Dover  and  warden  of  the  Cinque-ports, while  his  son-in-law  lord  Ash- 
burnbam,  was  appointed  deputy-governor  and  deputy- warden.  The  duke 
was  also  given  a  pension  of  five  thousand  a-year,  out  of  the  revenues  of 
Ireland,  lor  the  apace  of  fifteen  years,  and  his  duchess  made  lady  of 
the  bed-chamber,  which  post  she  held  till  the  queen's  death.  His  in- 
terest was  the  means  of  promoting  Swift  to  the  Deanery  of  St  Patrick's, 
.  who,  though  he  had  been  so  long  prostituting  his  pen  in  the  support 
I  and  defence  of  that  corrupt  ministry,  had  until  then  remained  unre- 
warded. 

The  duke's  honours,  however,  were  not  of  long  oontinnance]  as  on 

the  accession  of  George,  it  was  notified  to  him  that  the  king  had  no 

I     longer  occasion  for  his  services  as  captMn^eneral,  but  would  be  glad 

I     to  Bee  him  at  court.     His  name  was  also  included  among  the  members 

of  the  privr  council. 

Although  it  was  evident  the  duke  was  not  in  favour,  yet  it  was 
also  plain  that  the  king  had  no  personal  dielike  to  him,  and  was  not 
inclined  to  show  him  any  slight ;  ao  that  if  he  hod  acted  with  common 
prudence,  the  storm  that  was  then  brewing  against  the  guilty  heads 
I ,      of  the  late  ministry  would  have  been  likely  to  pass  by,  and  leave  him 
1 1     unharmed;  especially  as  there  was  a  very  general  impression  that  he 
I     had  most  reluctantly  acted  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
!     higher  feelings,  and  simply  in  obedience  to  the  queen's  commands. 
'  But  the  Jacobite  and  high-church  party,  at  this  time,  acted  in  a  most 

^ '  daring  and  reckless  manner,  and  published  and  industriously  dispersed 
:  I  nunieruuB  seditious  libels,  one  of  which  was  entitled  "  The  Duke  of 
!  Ormonde's  vindication  i"  while  riotous  mobs  were  either  assembled,  or 
I  permitted  to  be  assembled,  on  such  days  as  they  thought  most  con- 
i  genial  to  the  expression  of  rebellious  feelmg.  On  the  day  of  the  coro- 
I  nation,  the  cry  of  tlie  rioters  was,  "  Sacheverel  and  Ormonde,'  "  Damn 
\  all  Jbreign  govemmenia,"  &c,  &C.,  and  on  the  several  anniversaries 
. '  of  the  late  queen's  birthday,  of  Ormonde's,  and  of  the  restoration  of 
I .  Charles  tliu  Second,  great  disorders  were  committed  in  the  city.  That 
I;     love  of  popularity  which,  during  the  duke's  entire  life, had  been  his 
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■  bane,  and  which  attended  him  even  to  its  close,  long  after  higher  and 
better  feelings  hod  asserted  themselres,  was  now  destined  to  become  his 
ruin.  In  place  of  at  once  discountenanciDg  these  turbulent  indication!, 
and  protesting  a^inst  hia  name  being  made  the  watchword  of  a 
partj;  it  is  evident  that  he  at  least  gave  the  eanctiou  of  a  sileot 
permission  to  those  in  his  immediate  employment,  and  who  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  influenced  bj  his  opinions,  to  hold  communications 
with  the  Pretender,  and  actively  to  forward  his  interests.  There 
is  ^so  great  reason  to  think,  that  Swift,  who  owed  his  advancement 
to  the  duke,  and  whose  political  integrity  was  not  of  the  highest 
class,  was'  made  an  agent  for  this  party  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  his  proud  mind  would  have  held  int«rcouree  with  the 
subordinates,  if  he  had  not  been  welt  aware  that  there  was  a  higher 
spring  setting  them  in  motion.  "  About  the  middle  of  May,"  writes 
Tindall,  "  there  was  an  intercepted  letter  returned  from  Ireland, 
written  by  Wight,*  reformed  officerof  Windsor's  regiment,  to  bis  friend 
in  that  country ;  and  by  a  mistake,  carried  to  a  person  of  the  same  name, 
in  which  were  these  expressions,  *  The  duke  of  Ormonde  has  got  the 
better  of  all  his  enemies;  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  in  a  little  time, 
to  send  George  home  to  his  countir  again.'  A  warrant  was  issued 
from  the  secretary's  office  for  apprehending  ci^tain  Wight,  who,  ab- 
sconding, a  reward  of  £50  was  offered  by  goTemmeut  to  any  one  who 
should  discover  him.  Not  many  days  after,  Mr  George  Jefireys  waa 
seised  at  Dublin,  upon  his  arrival  there  from  England;  and  being  ex- 
amined before  the  lords-justicea,  a  packet  was  found  upon  him  directed 
to  Dr  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St  Patrick's.  This  packet  Jefireys 
owned  he  had  received  from  the  duke  of  Ormoudq'a  cbaplun;  and, 
several  treasonable  papers  being  found  in  it,  they  were  transmitted  to 
EnglaniL  Jefiireys  was  obliged  to  ^ve  bail  for  ^s  appearance;  of 
which  Dr  Swift  having  notice,  and  that  search  was  made  after  him, 
thought  fit  to  abscond." 

The  duke  took  a  different  course  at  this  time  from  either  Oxford  ov 
Bolingbroke,  and  seemed  rather  lo  defy  danger  than  to  shun  it.  "  By 
the  magnificence  of  his  mode  of  living,  and  the  public  levees  which  he 
held,  be  seemed  arrogantly  vying  with  royalty  itself.  He  held  a  sort 
of  opposition-court  at  Richmond,  where  he  openly  connected  himself 
with  the  most  ardent  Jacobites,  and  showed  no  displeasure  at  having 
hia  name  coupled  with  high-church,"  &c. ;'  but  notwithstanding  all  this, 
ebserres  lord  Mahon,  (had  he  gone  no  farther)  "  miuisters  would  hav<) 
shrunk  from  touching  a  man  with  so  many  friends  in  the  country,  and 
in  the  house  of  commons,  and  have  feared  that,  however  easily  they 
miglit  lop  off  the  smaller  branches,  so  great  a  bough  could  scarcely  b« 
hewed  down."  At  length,  however,  the  mob  began  to  call  out  an  Of- 
mondtt  in  opposition  to  king  George,  and  in  place  of  disconntenancii^' 
it,  he  too  plainly  took  pride  in  the  degrading  adulation  of  "  the 
mauyheaded  monster-thing;''  and,  "  instead  of  behaving  himself  sub- 
missively, he  bad  the  vanity  to  justify  his  conduct  in  a  printed  piece, 
which  in  reality  exposed  him  to  added  censure.''f  About  the  middle 
of  June,  the  following  advertisement  was  dispersed  with  great  industry. 


*  Lord  MnlioD. 
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"  On  Tuesday  the  7th  of  thU  month,  her  grace  the  daeheM  of  Ormonde, 
m  her  return  from  Richmood,  was  stopped  in  her  coach  hj  three  per- 
Bons,  will  mounted  and  well  armed  in  disguise,  who  inquired  if  the 
duke  was  in  the  coach,  and  seemed  to  hare  a  design  upon  his  life,  if  he 
had  been  there.  It  has  heen  observed,  that  mauy  persons  armed  and 
disguised  in  like  manner,  have  been  watching  by  day  and  by  ntght  upon 
that  road,  on  each  side  of  the  water,  and  it  is  not  doubted  with  a  design 
to  BSsaBsiaate  him."  "  This,"  says  Tindall,  "  being  evidently  calculated 
to  excite  the  fury  of  the  populace  against  the  duke's  Buppooed  enemies, 
the  rest  of  his  conduct  could  not  but  alarm  the  government,  and  per- 
haps provoked  the  House  of  Commons  to  proceed  against  him  sooner, 
and  with  more  rigour  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done."  On  the 
21st  of  June,  Mr  Secretary  Stanhope  stood  up  and  said,  "  he  wished 
he  were  not  obliged  to  br^k  silence  on  that  occasion,  but,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  secret  committee,  and  of  that  great  assembly,  which  ought 
to  do  the  nation  justice,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  impeach  James  duke 
of  Ormonde  of  high  treason,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.'' 
A  large  phalanx  of  friends  stood  \\p  successively  in  his  defence,  amongst 
whom  were  Mr  Hutchinson,  general  Lumley,  Sir  Joseph  Jckyll,  8ic^ 
&c.,  and  set  forth  at  great  length  the  important  services  which  both 
he  and  bis  aucestors  had  performed  to  the  crown  and  nation,  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  king  William,  the  noble  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  expended  the  best  part  of  his  estate  in  the  wars, 
and  his  undoubted  personal  bravery,  having  so  often  and  so  feaxlessly 
exposed  his  life  for  the  honour  and  heneGt  of  hie  country.  Sir  Joseph 
Jekjll  said  "  That,  if  there  was  room  for  mercy,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
shown  to  that  noble,  generous,  and  courageous  peer,  who  for  many 
years  had  exerted  those  great  accomplishments  for  the  good  and  hon- 
our of  his  country.  That  if  of  late  ne  had  the  misfortune  to  deviate 
from  his  former  conduct,  the  blame  ought  not,  in  justice  and  equity,  to 
be  laid  on  him,  but  to  them  pHncipdly,  who  abusing  his  affection,' 
loyalty,  and  zeal  for  the  servioe  of  his  loyal  mistress,  bad  drawn  him 
into  perfidious  counsels.  He  added  llia^  in  his  opinion,  the  house 
ought  to  drop  the  charge  of  treason,  and  impeach  him  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors."  Hampden,  Lyddal,  &c.,  stroi^ly  supported  Mr 
Stanhope's  motion,  and  when  the  question  was  put,  it  was  resolved  by 
a  majority  of  forty-seven — "  That  this  house  wiU  impeach  James  duke 
of  Ormonde  of  high  treason,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeaO' 

It  was  the  general  opinion,  says  Tindall,  "  that  the  rash  and  unad- 
vised behaviour  of  the  duke's  pret«nded  friends,  of  whom  bishop  Atter- 
bnry  was  chief,  greatly  promoted  this  vote."  It  was  said  upon  very 
good  grounds,  that  a  relation  of  the  duke's  (the  duke  of  Devonshire) 
had  prevailed  upon  him  at  that  time  to  write  a  submissive  letter  to  the 
king,  desiring'a  favourable  interpretation  of  his  former  actions,  and 
imploring  his  majesty's  clemency;  which  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  he 
was  to  have  been  privately  admitted  to  the  king  in  his  closet,  to  con- 
firm what  he  had  written.  But,  before  the  time'came,  })ishop  Atter- 
buryhad  been  with  him,  and  the  consequence  was,  thathe  left  England 
"never  to  return  to  it  more;"  it  should  however  be  added, — as  « 
loyal  subjeet;  for  the  duke  made  two  descents  upon  the  country  in  the 
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Eerrioe  of  the  PreUnder,  whate  cause,  when  he  had  once  eapoused  iti 
he  sustained  couBcieDtiouslj  and  consitttentlj'.  It  was  very  coDtrarj 
to  the  wish  of  his  Jacohite  Erieade,  that  he  left  the  country  at  the  time 
he  did;  for  it  was  their  earueet  deure  that  he  should  lull  the  suspiciuiis 
of  ^Tenunent,  and  remain  in  England,  a  spy  on  its  proceedings,  until 
their  own  plans  should  be  fully  matured;  or,  if  he  wss  determined  on 
immediate  action,  they  had  projected  a  sudden  insurrection  in  the  west, 
which  would  have  given  exercise  to  his  militiiry  powers,  and  might 
have  advanced  the  interests  of  the  Chevalier  into  whose  service  he  had 
been  so  unhappily  seduced.  But  Ormonde,  says  lord  Muhou,  "  who 
combined  very  honourable  feelings  with  a  very  feeble  resolution,  could 
neither  stoop  to  the  dissimulation  of  the  first  project,  nor  rise  to  the 
energy  of  the  second."  It  has  been  said  that  before  he  went,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  lord  Oxford  in  the  Tower,  aud  advised  him  to  attempt  his 
escape;  that,  finding  his  arguments  inefiectuol,  he  took  leave  of  hiui 
with  the  words,  "  Fbirewell,  Oxford  without  a  head!"  and  that  Oxford 
answered,  "  Farewell,  duke  without- a  duchy!" 

Immediately  on  the  flight  of  Ormonde,  acts  of  attainder  were  passed 
against  him  and  Bolinghroke,  the  latter  of  whom,  on  receiving  the  in- 
telligence, says  he  felt  the  smart  of  it  tingling  through  every  vein. 
The  dulie  kept  up  a  constant  correspondeaee  with  his  party  iu 
England,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  an  insurrection  in  Uie  west, 
which  was  to  be  headed  by  Ormonde,  who  sailed  from  Normandy  to 
Devonshire  for  that  purpose,  expecting  to  find  all  his  parUsaus  iu 
arms;  but  owing  to  the  treachery  of  Maclean,  one  of  his  principal 
agents,  the  rising  was  hsppily  prevented,  the  leading  insurgents  were 
arrested,  and  on  the  duke's  arrival  not  a  man  was  found  to  receive 
him,  and  he  was  even  refused  a  night's  lodging  in  a  country  of  which 
he  believed  himself  the  idol.  He  accordingly  at  once  steered  for  St 
Maloes,  where  he  met  the  Pretender  in  October,  and  in  the  December 
of  the  same  year,  made  a  second  unsuccessful  attempt  to  land  in 
England,  the  arrangements  connected  with  it  being  ill-planned,  and 
worse  followed  up. 

The  Chevalier,  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  \T\5,  was  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  failure  of  many  of  the  enterprises,  undertaken 
by  himself  and  others,  had  been  caused  by  the  remissness  of  Boling- 
hroke (whom  he  had  appointed  as  his  secretary  of  state)  iu  forwarding 
supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition;  for  which  impression  there  cerUunly 
appears  strong  ground,  as  large  supplies  of  each  were  lying  in  Havre 
and  various  French  ports  "rotting,"  as  llolingbroke  himself  admits; 
though  he  still  delayed  sending  them  on  various  flimsy  excuses,  such 
as  wuting  for  an  order  from  the  Fren<di  government,  &C.,  while  he 
took  no  active  means  to  procure  one,  and  while  the  Pretender  was 
able  on  bis  return  to  send  off  a  large  portion  without  one,  and  that  the 
duke  of  Ormonde,  about  the  same  time,  procured  fifteen  thousand  arms 
without  the  aid  or  kiiowledge  of  Bolinghroke. 

Whatever  cause  of  discontent,  however,  the  Chevalier  bad  with 
Bolinghroke,  he  did  not  act  wisely  in  so  summarily  dismissing  the 
only  able  minister  he  possessed ;  he  also  proved  his  fiaternat  descent 
by  the  duplicity  and  hypocrisy  with  whicn  be  received  and  embraced 
the  mail  he  was  determined  to  disgrace.    Three  days  after  his  parting 
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from  him  with  e*«rj  Mpmruice  of  cordiolitj  aud  coofideace,  he  muI 
to  him,  by  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  two  ordero  written  in  a  Tery  summarj 
style — the  one  diambsing  him  from  hia  post  as  secretary  of  state,  and 
the  otbpr  requiring  him  to  deliver  to  the  duke  the  papers  in  his  office ; 
"  all  which,"  adds  Bolingbroke,  "  might  have  been  contained  in  a  letter- 
case  of  a  moderate  size.  I  gare  the  duke  the  seals,  and  some  papers 
I  could  readily  come  at.  Some  others,  and  indeed  all  such  as  I  nad 
not  destroyed,  I  sent  afterwards  to  the  Chevalier,  and  I  took  care  to 
convey  to  him,  by  a  safe  hand,  several  of  his  letters  vrhich  it  vrould 
have  been  very  improper  the  duke  should  have  seen.  I  am  surprised 
he  did  not  reflect  on  l^e  consequence  of  my  obeying  hii  order  literally. 
It  depended  on  me  to  have  shown  his  general  what  an  opinion  t])o 
Chevalier  had  of  his  capacity.  I  scorned  the  trick,  and  would  not 
appear  piqued,  when  I  was  Far  from  being  angry."*  The  note  on 
this,  extracted  from  the  Stuart  papers,  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  one  of  James's  letters:  "  Our  good  hearty  duke  (Ormonde)  wants 
a  good  head  with  him.  1  would  have  sent  Booth,  but  I  could  not 
persuade  him."  Whatever  the  duke  wanted  in  head,  he  made  up  in 
seal  aud  houest  attachment  to  the  cause  to  which  he  bad  bound  him- 
self. On  the  negotiation  between  Charles  XII.  and  the  Ciar  in  171U, 
the  duke  hastened  to  Russia,  under  the  name  of  Brunet,  as  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Pretender,  when  it  was  agreed  that  both  monarchs  should 
combine  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  Great  DritsJn.  Amongbt 
the  Stuart  papers  is  the  original  passport  given  to  Ormonde,  in  Russian 
and  Latin,  and  signed  by  Peter  the  Great.f  Ormonde  also  endeavoured 
to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  the  Csar's  daughter,  Mottley,  aud 
the  Pretender,  but  this  was  counteracted  by  the  interference  of  Gorts. 
the  Swedish  minister,  who  had  long  before  intended  her  for  the  duke 
of  Holstein,  to  whom  she  was  ultimately  married. 

The  good  understanding  that  had  existed  between  the  English  and 
Spanish  courts  for  some  time  after  Alberoni's  rise  to  power  bad  now 
entirely  ceased,  and  the  cardinal,  desirous  of  promoting  intestine  com- 
motions in  England,  resolved  to  assist  the  Pretender  with  an  expedi- 
tion, and  to  moke  his  cause  a  weapon  for  furthering  both  the  ambi- 
tious and  reseutful  views  of  Spain.  He  accordingly  gave  orders  fur 
the  equipment  of  a  large  fleet  at  Cadis,  the  command  of  which  he 
offered  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde.  The  Pretender  accordingly  was  in- 
vited to  Spcun,  where  he  was  received  by  Philip  and  his  queen  as 
sovereign  of  England.  On  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  orders  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Cadiz  for  the  sailing  of  the  armament:  it  cmi- 
sisted  of  five  ships  of  war  and  about  twenty  transports,  with  SOOU 
soldiers,  partly  Insh,  on  board,  and  arms  for  30,000  more.  Several 
also  of  the  chief  exiles  of  1715  joined  themselves  to  this  undertaking. 
The  duke  remained  at  Corunna,  from  whence  be  was  to  eml>ark,  and 
HSBume  the  command  as  captain-general  of  the  king  of  Spain,  from 
whom  he  received  a  proclamation  which  he  was  to  publish  on  landing, 
declaring  "  that  his  majesty  had  determined  to  send  part  of  his  forces 
as  auxiliaries  to  king  James;  that  he  hoped  Providence  would  favour 
so  just  a  cause  I  but  that  the  fear  of  ill  success  should  not  hinder  any 

•  Liird  Hnhon,  p.  167.  t  Ibid. 
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penon  firam  dedoriBe  for  him,  aiQce  he  promised  a  Moure  retreat  in 
his  dominions  to  all  mat  ahotdd  join  him ;  and  in  case  they  were  forced 
to  leave  their  country,  he  engaged  that  every  sea  or  laad  officer  •hould 
have  the  same  rank  as  he  enjoyed  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  soldiers 
be  received  and  treated  as  his  own." 

Immediately  on  the  news  arriving  in  England  of  this  intended  in- 
vasion, a  proclamation  was  issued  ofTering  £10,000  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Ormonde  on  his  landing,  and  about  the  same  time  his  house  in 
St  James'  was  put  up  to  auction  and  sold,  clearly  indicating  that  the 
time  for  possible  reconciliation  was  past. 

With  the  strange  fatality  that  attended,  or  rather  the  evident  super 
human  control  that  restraiiied  and  overthrew  all  the  enterprises  under- 
taken for  the  restoration  of  this  prince  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  fleet 
had  scarcely  lost  sight  of  Cape  Finistcrre,  when  the  most  terrific  storm 
set  in,  which  lasted  for  twelve  days;  it  seemed  as  if,  in  tlie  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth  were  out  of  course," 
and  while  the  ships  were  violently  separated  front  one  another;  and 
that  in  their  extremity  the  crews  threw  overboard  horses,  guns,  stands 
of  arms,  &e.,  &g^  it  appeared  doubtful  whether  they  could  even  retain 
the  provisions  necessary  for  the  support  of  life.  Only  two  of  the  ships 
reached  Scotland  in  safety,  and  tike  rest  returned  to  their  own  ports 
shattered  and  dismantled. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  this  expedition  of  course  annihilated  all 
hope  of  immediate  help  from  Spain,  and  Alberoni  seeing  that  he  could 
m^e  no  ftjrther  use  of  the  broken  fortunes  of  the  Pretender,  was 
ansious  for  a  specious  pretext  for  hie  removal  from  the  court  of  Spain. 
This  was  speedily  supplied  by  the  escape  of  tile  princess  Sobieski  from 
lospruck,  on  which  James  immediately  set  out  for  Italy,  where  his 
nuptials  were  celebrated. 

The  duke  still  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  the  Jacobites 
in  England,  and  in  lTi2  a  formidable  conspiracy  was  carried  on  under 
the  auspices  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Orrery,  lord  North, 
and  Grey,  bishop  Atterbury,  &c.,  &&,  all  of  whom  were  sent  to  the 
Tower  on  the  discovery  of  the  plot;  which  was  communicated  to  the 
king  by  the  duke  of  Orleans.  A  young  barrister  of  the  name  of 
Sayer,  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  agents,  and  from  whose 
pikers  the  largest  portion  of  documentary  evidence  was  obtained,  was 
executed;  the  bishop  was  banished,  and  the  rest  ultimately  pardoned. 

About  the  same  period,  Bolingbroke  also  received  a  pardon,  and 
returned  to  England.  He  and  Atterbury  arriving  in  Calais  on  their 
different  destinations,  the  bishop  merrily  said,  "  Then  I  am  ex- 
duMgiH.'  His  daughter,  Mrs  Morrice,  and  her  hnaband,  accompanied 
him  in  his  exile. 

In  1726,  we  again  find  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  with  a  pertinacity  and 
fidelity  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  engaged,  with  the  duke  of  Wharton, 
and  earl  Marischal,  at  Madrid,  In  organizing  another  attempt  upon 
England,  which  was  suddenly  frustrated  by  the  dismissal  of  t^e  duke 
de  Kipperda,  the  Spanish  minister,  who  was  leatoug  in  the  furtherance 
of  their  olnects. 

The  duke  resided  chiefly  at  Avignon,  and  was  remarkable  for  hit 
benevolence  and  hospitality.     His  house  was  open  to  Englishmen  of 
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ftU  parties,  And  twice  erery  week  be  held  luge  SMemblies  cf  the  fim 
Bociety  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hia  charity  knew  no  boonds;  and  hie 
■crvanta  had  frequently  to  conceal  the  numeroua  applicationa  made  to 
him,  or  he  would  have  exhausted  hig  own  funds  to  relieve  the  esig;encies 
of  others.  He  wub  highly  esteemed  at  the  court  of  Spain,  from  which 
he  received  a  pension  of  2000  pistoles;  and  notwithstanding  the  mauj 
failures  of  the  expeditions  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  court  had  so 
much  confidence  in  his  powers  and  capabilities,  that  they  offered  him  a 
uoumand  so  late  as  the  year  1741,  which  he  declined  onaccount  of  M>< 
ai^  and  in6rmities.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  aroiftble  natural  disposi- 
tion, and  possessed  many  accnnipliBhramitB ;  but  yet  his  mar riea  life 
was  not  happy,  no  attachment  existing  between  him  and  hia  duchess. 
He  is  described  by  St  Simon,  who  saw  him  in  1721,  as  "short  and  fot 
in  person,  but  yet  of  most  graceful  demeanour,aad  mostnohle  aspect; 
remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  the  church  of  England,  and  revising 
large  domains  which  were  offered  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  conver- 
sion." Macky  in  describing  him,  at  on  earlier  period,  la  common 
with  all  the  great  men  of  England  and  Scotland,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  says,  he  loves  and  is  beloved  by 
the  ladies,  is  of  a  low  stature  but  well  shaped,  of  a  good  mien  and 
address,  a  fair  complexion,  and  very  beautiful  face.  He  lost  hia 
duchess  in  1733,  and  but  one  of  his  children  survived  him,  the  lady 
Elixaheth  Butler,  who  died  unmarried.  All  the  rest,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  lady  Mary,  w)io  married  lord  Ashburton,  and  died  at  twenty- 
three,  were  lost  in  infancy.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  truths 
of  religion,  and  strict  in  its  observances.  He  had  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  performed  twice  every  Sunday  in  the  presence  of 
his  family  and  protestant  servanta,  and  also  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays ; 
and  before  receiving  the  sacrament,  which  lie  had  regularly  adminis- 
tered, he  secluded  himself  for  a  week,  admitting  only  the  society  of 
his  chaplain.  Though  remarkable  for  his  cheeriiil  courteousness  of 
manner,  he  was  latterly  observed  to  appear  absent,  even  in  the  midst 
of  company,  and  one  of  hb  intimate  friends,  who  was  much  with  him 
at  this  period,  traces  it  to  his  deep  and  frequent  contemplations  of 
that  futurity  to  which  he  was  hastening.  In  October,  1745,  he  com- 
plained of  want  of  appetite,  every  thing  having  hecome  distastefiil  to 
him.  His  physician  seeing  his  streng^  daily  decrease,  called  in  two 
more  of  the  faculty,  who  adopted  the  strange  remedy  of  bleeding  for 
the  recovery  of  his  strength.  He  of  course  immediately  sunk,  and 
expired  two  days  after,  on  the  14th  of  November,  when  his  body  was 
embalmed  and  conveyed  to  England  as  a  bale  of  goods.      It  was  de- 

eisited  in  the  Jerusalem -chamber,  and  was  afterwards  interred  in 
enry  VII.'s  chapel,  in  the  vault  uf  his  ancestors,  the  bishop  of 
Rochester  performing  the  funeral  service.  He  died  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  having  spent  thirty  of  tliem  in  exile. 

His  brother,  lord  Arran,  bad  been  permitted,  in  1721,  to  purchase 
the  family  estates;  but  he  died  childless.     And  thus  terminates  the     | 
male  line  of  the  first  illustrious  duke. 

The  present  marquess  derives  from  Walter,  the  eleventh  earl  ot 
Ormonde;  and  represents  the  three  families  of  Ormonde,  Kilcash,  and 
Ganyrlckeo. 
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We  have  already  raeDtioned  the  origin  of  the  ancient  fsmily  nf  gt 
Leger,  in  our  notice  of  Sir  Anthony,  grandfather  to  the  eminent 
soldier  of  whom  we  are  now  to  g\v9  some  acoount.  His  brava  lather, 
Warham  St  Leger,  fell  in  an  encounter  with  the  rebel  leader,  Mao- 
guire,  whom  he  at  the  aame  time  slew. 

In  consideration  of  the  eminent  services  of  tiiese  and  other  ances- 
tors of  this  ramily,  Sir  William  was  early  considered  entitled  to  the 
favours  of  the  crown,  and  received  large  grants  and  privileges  from 
James  I.  In  April,  1627,  he  was  appointed  lord- president  of  Munster, 
with  the  command  of  the  company  which  belonged  to  his  predecessor 
in  office,  Uir  Edward  Villiera.  He  was  at  the  same  time  made  a 
member  of  the  privy  council.  As  president,  his  success,  prudenoe^ 
and  strict  integrity,  as  well  as  his  disinterested  conduct,  gained  so  maoh 
approbation  as  to  induce  king  Charles  to  bestow  upon  bim  the  sum 
of  £766. 

In  1639,  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of 
Cork;  and  immediately  after,  was  appointed  sergeant-major  general  of 
the  army,  in  which  capacity  he  commanded  the  Irish  troops  levied  to 
serve  in  Scotbnd  in  1640. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out,  his  force  was  little  adequate  to  the 
demand  of  the  emergency,  until  he  was  strengthened  by  some  regi- 
ments sent  over  to  his  aid  by  the  parliament,  and  joined  by  other 
southern  nobles  with  their  companies.  His  deficiency  of  force  was, 
however,  from  the  outset  compensated  by  superior  prudence  and  deri- 
sion. The  rebellion,  which  had  already  spread  its  terrors  over  every 
other  province  of  Ireland,  at  last  fuund  its  way  to  Munster,  The 
borders  of  the  province  began  to  suffer  from  parties  of  the  Wexford 
rebels,  who  drove  off  the  cattle  of  the  English  about  Waterford.  On 
receiving  a  report  of  these  exploits,  Sc  L^er  marched  with  two  hun- 
dred horse  to  recover  the  spoil.  The  season  was  inclement — there  had 
been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  followed  by  a  sharp  frost;  and  the  difficulty 
necessarily  to  be  enconntered,  in  consequence  of  a  state  of  weather 
particularly  unfavourable  to  the  march  of  cavalry,  was  aggravated  by 
the  nature  of  the  country  to  be  passed.  The  steep  and  craggy  passes 
of  the  Waterford  mountains  offered  impediments  more  formidable  than 
the  enemy  ;  these  were,  nevertheless,  happily  overcome  by  the  patience 
and  resolution  of  St  Loger  and  his  little  t»nd  of  hardy  veterans.  At 
the  base  of  the  Commerogh  mountains  he  overtook  the  first  small  divi- 
sion of  these  robbers,  whose  portion  of  the  spoil  he  rescued,  and  took 
nineteen  prisoners.  The  main  body  was,  however,  six  miles  further  on, 
and  having  gained  the  Suir,  were  preparing  to  cross  that  river  with 
their  prey.  Some  hud  crossed,  but  a  large  party  stood  prepared  to 
defend  their  booty  on  the  bank.  Their  resistance  was  ineiTectual,  and 
served  to  cause  an  effusion  of  blood;  of  their  number  one  hundred  and 
forty  were  killed  on  the  spol^  a  considerable  number  drowned  in  their 
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Btt«inpt  to  escape  across  tha  water,  and  fifty  prbooera  were  taken  and 
conveyed  into  Waterford,  where  forty  of  them  were  executed.  On 
the  following  day,  while  he  wu  yet  in  Waterford,  an  account  reached 
that  inty,  that  the  archbiahop  of  Cashel  wu  plundered.  On  this  he 
marched  to  Cashel,  and  recovered  the  cattle  which  had  been  driven 
away  and  lodged  in  an  enclosure  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  troubles  in  Munster :  the  tide  of  rebel- 
lion soon  poured  in  and  filled  every  district  with  its  waters  of  confusion; 
Cashel,  Clonmal,  Dungarvon,  and  Fetherd,  were  summoned  by  the 
rebels,  and  yielded  without  resiatance.  On  hearing  this,  the  president 
despatched  orders  to  the  lord  Broghill,  the  earl  of  Barrymore,  Bir 
Hardresa  Walter,  Sir  Edward  Denny,  Sir  John  Browne,  Captain 
William  Kingsmitl,  and  sergeant-mtyor  Searle,  and  was  joined  by  tliese 
leaders,  with  six  hundred  foot  and  three  hundred  horse.  He  had  at  the 
same  time  been  enabled  to  raise  a  regiment,  with  two  troops  of  horse, 
together  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  men:  with  theae  raw, 
and  half-trained  soldiers,  it  was  rMolved  to  make  a  stand.  Notwith- 
standing the  diaadvantages  under  which  he  lay,  and  the  strength  of 
the  enemy — whioh  was  at  the  lowest  four  to  one  coUipared  with  this 
combined  force — the  president,  with  his  officers,  took  up  a  position  at 
Redshard,  a  pass  from  the  county  of  Limerick  into  the  county  of  Cork, 
St  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ballehoura  mountains.  The  rebel  army 
soon  speared  beaded  by  the  lord  Muskerry.  The  president  wai 
engaged  in  preparations  for  an  immediate  attack,  when  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Walsh,  a  lawyer,  attended  by  a  trumpet,  came  from  Muskerry. 
The  president  heard  with  surprise,  that  the  lord  Uuskerry  acted  under 
a  commission  from  the  king,  which  Watah  offered  to  prove  by  pro- 
ducing the  commission,  if  he  might  have  a  safe  oonduct  to  go  and  re- 
turn for  the  purpose.  The  president  agreed;  and  having  communi- 
cated this  to  his  officers,  they  all  agreed  that  he  should  await  the  re- 
turn of  Walsh  on  the  morrow.  Lord  Broghill  alone  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  message  must  be  "a  cheat;  and  that  the  king  would 
never  grant  out  commissions  to  those  whom  in  his  proclamations  he 
had  declared  rebels." 

Next  day  Walsh  returned,  and  on  being  admitted  to  a  meeting  with 
the  lord -president  St  Leger,  produced  a  large  parchment  with  the 
broad  seal  affixed,  containing  a  royal  commiasion  to  lord  Muskerry 
to  raiae  1000  men.  On  this  the  president  returned  to  hia  officers,  and 
informed  tham  that  lord  Muskerry  had  really  good  warrant  for  what  he 
ilid,  and  declared  that  be  would  dismiss  his  men.  In  this  all  coucurred 
with  the  exception  of  lord  Broghill,  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  their 
houses. 

The  sense  of  having  been  the  dupe  of  this  unfortunate  fraud,  and 
the  deepening  of  the  troubles  of  the  time,  preyed  so  heavily  on  the 
spirits  of  St  Leger,  that  he  fell  into  a  long  and  severe  illness,  which 
brought  him  to  his  grave,  2d  July,  1642.  Ue  was  twice  married,  and 
left  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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THE    O'BRIENa 

HURBOUOH,  BARON  INCHIQUIN. 
PIBD  A.  D.  1551. 

l.HONa  the  greitt  Irish  chie&  who,  in  the  reign  of  Eliubeth,  joined 
in  anrrendering  their  claim  to  native  digniUes  and  to  ancient  heredi- 
tary tenures  atid  privileges,  aa  then  both  unsafe  and  inexpedient  to 
retain,  none  can  be  named  more  illustrious,  either  by  descent  or  by  the 
twoeiationa  of  a  name,  than  Murrough  O'Brieu.  There  was  none  also 
among  these  chiefs  to  whom  (he  change  was  more  decidedly  an  ad- 
vantage. The  O'Briens  of  Thoniond  had,  more  than  any  of  the  other 
southern  chiefs,  suffered  a  decline  of  consequence  and  power,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  house  of  Desmond — with  which  they  were  at 
continual  variance,  and  of  which  it  had  for  many  generations  been  the 
family  policy  to  wealten  them  by  division  or  oppression.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Lodge  in  his  CoUectoMa,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Desmond  lords  to  talie  part  with  the  injured  branches  of  the  O'Driena, 
with  a  view  to  weslcen  the  tribe;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury,  the  house  of  Desmond  was  the  first  in  Ireland  for  the  extent 
of  its  territories,  and  the  infiuenoe  derived  &Dm  numerous  and  power- 
ful alliaucea. 

Murrough  O'Brien  liad  obtained  possession  of  the  principality  of 
Thomond  by  a  usurpation,  justified  by  the  pretence  of  the  ancient 
custom  of  tanistry,  by  which  it  was  understood  that  the  succession  was 
determined  by  a  popular  election  of  the  most  worthy.  By  this  ancient 
custom,  so  favourable  to  the  strong,  Murrough  set  aside  his  nephew, 
whose  loss,  however,  he  compensated,  by  resigning  to  him  the  barony 
of  Ibraoiian.  The  possession  thus  obtained  by  a  title,  which  had  long 
been  liable  to  be  defeated  by  means  similar  to  those  by  wiiich  it  was 
acquired,  he  prudently  secured  by  a  precaution,  at  this  time  rendered 
effective  by  the  policy  of  the  English  admia  is  (ration,  and  countenanced 
by  the  example  of  his  most  eminent  native  countrymen. 

He  submitted  to  the  lord  deputy,  who  advised  him  to  proceed  to 
England.  In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  O'Brien  repaired  to  England, 
and  made  the  most  full  renunciation  of  his  principality,  and  all  its 
appurtenant  possessions,  privileges,  and  dignities,  into  the  hands  of  the 
king.  He  further  agri^ed  and  bound  himself  to  renounce  the  title  of 
O'Brien — to  use  whatever  name  the  Iting  should  please  to  confer — to 
adopt  the  English  dress,  language,  and  customs.  He  was,  accordingly, 
created  Earl  of  Thomond,  with  remainder  to  his  nephew  Douogh 
O'Brien,  whom  he  had  dispossessed  by  the  law  of  tanistry.  As,  how~ 
ever,  this  arrangement  could  not  be  quite  satisfactory  to  Murrough,  he 
was  created  baron  Inchiquin,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  his  body. 

This  earl  was  in  the  same  year  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  He 
died  1551,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  barony  of  Inchiquin  by  his 
eldest  son,  according  to  the  limitations  of  his  patent,  while  the  earldom 
went,  by  the  same  provisions,  to  his  nephew's  family. 
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HUBBOUOH  0  BRIEN,  EARL  INCniQUIN. 
DIID  A.  D.  1674. 

MoBBonaH  (yBsiEN  was  probabljr  born  nearly  about  the  year  1616, 
and  was  the  eldest  Bon  of  Dermod,  fifth  baron  of  Inchiqain.  He  was 
made  ward  to  P.  Fitz-Maurice,  Esq.,  in  1628,  and  had  special  liverj  of 
his  estates  in  1636.  BeiDg  of  a  spirited  and  martial  temper,  he  early 
took  to  the  stud;  of  arms,  and  served  in  the  Spanish  armj  in  Italy 
for  a  couple  of  years,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  military  edu- 
cation.    He  returned  home  in  1639-* 

He  soon  entered  on  the  field  of  public  life,  and  in  ft  seaaon  that  was 
to  afibrd  full  development  to  his  warlike  taste.  He  was  appointed 
vice-president  of  Munaler,  under  St  Leger,  and  waa  with  him  in  the 
campaign  into  the  county  of  Waterford,  already  described  in  our  notice 
of  St  Leger. 

He  soon  distinguished  himself,  not  only  by  his  brarery,  but  by  many 
distinguished  successes  on  the  small  scale  on  which  the  early  encoun- 
ters of  that  long  rebellion  were  fought;  and  when  St.  Leger  died,  he 
was  considered  by  the  lords-justices  as  the  most  competent  person  to 
fill  his  station.  He  was  first  appointed  in  conjanction  with  lord  Barry, 
who  was  manager  of  the  civil  departments,  as  O'Brien  of  those  con- 
nected with  military  aflalrs.  Lord  Barry,  however,  soon  dying,  his 
ooUeagne  was  left  to  the  general  command.  His  lordship  commanded 
in  the  battle  of  Lisoarol,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Mountgarret,  at 
the  head  of  7,000  foot,  and  500  horse;  and  with  I.SfiO  foot,  and  400 
horse  gained  a  signal  victory,  with  the  slaughter  of  800  of  Mountgar- 
ret's  men:  when  he  might  have  marched  on  to  Limerick,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  rebellion  in  that  part  of  Ireland;  but  from  the  entire  want 
of  the  necessary  means  to  support  his  army  upon  that  long  march 
through  a  wasted  country,  he  had  not  from  this  cause  for  some  time 
an  opportunity  to  perform  any  remarkable  exploit 

After  the  cessation  was  concluded,  he  sent  aids  in  men  to  ^e  king; 
and  soon  after  waJUng  upon  his  majesty  in  person  to  obtain  his  con- 
firmadou  in  the  presidenc;^  of  Munster,  he  had  the  aidiction  to  discover 
that  he  did  not  stand  as  highly  in  his  majesty's  &vour  as  his  services 
had  deserved.  A  nobleman,  in  no  way  connected  with  Ireland,  but 
high  in  court  favour,  had  supplanted  him,  and  the  presidency  of  Muns- 
ter was  pledged  to  the  ean  of  Portland.  During  this  visit  to  tbe 
court,  O'Brien  was  also  strongly  afTeoted  with  grief  and  indignation 
to  perceive  that  the  king,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  in  any  way 
he  might,  was  inclined  to  court  the  popular  party,  and  to  abandon  the 
protestant  interest  in  Ireland:  urged  by  these  considerations,  and  con- 
sidering the  interest  of  his  country  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  any 
other,  he  soon  after  his  return,  began  to  consider  that  for  the  present 
at  least,  this  would  be  most  effectuklty  consulted  by  adopting  the  par- 
liamentary side;  and,  with  this  opinion  we  must  so  far  concur  as  to 
say,  Uiut,  judging  according  to  the  principles  of  the  party  he  had  uni- 

•Lodge. 
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forralj  acted  with,  he  WBi  not  wrong'.  On  this  point  two  ground*  of 
common  prejudice  ftre  likelj  to  bias  die  judgment:  one  ii  the  confusion 
of  the  parties  in  Ireland  with  those  in  England:  the  other  the  judg- 
ment formed  from  the  after  circunutanees  of  the  war.  The  war 
between  Charles  and  hii  parliament  was  viewed  in  Ireland  at  aecon- 
darj  to  the  great  struggle  for  existence  between  two  great  parUes  who 
were  otherwise  in  no  wav  further  connected  with  English  politics-  than 
as  thej  might  promote  their  several  intereBts;  and  for  this  reason,  in 
judging  of  the  consistency  of  individuals,  it  is  not  to  he  regarded 
whether  or  not  they  adhered  throughout  to  the  king  or  to  the  par- 
liament; but  whether  or  not  thej  adhered  to  their  own  principles  and 
nrtj.  As  to  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  Charles,  and  crimes  of 
)  parliament,  the}'  could  not,  at  the  period  to  which  we  here  refer, 
hare  been  in  the  conteinplation  of  an^  one,  and  must  be  left  out  of  the 
question.  In  Ireland,  the  Roman  catholic  partj,  while  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  O'Brien's,  were  also  In  declared  opposition  to  the  king:  the 
royal  party  soon  saw  reason  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  them,  and  in  this, 
were  to  a  great  extent  successful,  while  the  parliament,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  those  principles  which  had  a  closer  affinity  with  the 
protestsnt  interest  throughout  both  kingdoms.  It  is  thus  ^parent 
with  what  perfect  oonsistency  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  on  the 
stage  of  Iruh  afiairs  may  have  changed  their  paths  and  Kept  steady  to 
their  principles. 

In  1644,  we  find  O'Brien  among  the  most  spirited  opponents  of  a 
cessation,  which  he  viewed  as  more  in  accordsjice  with  the  interests  of 
king  Charles  than  for  the  protestant  interest.  He  adhered  to  the 
parliament,  and  acted  under  its  command  and  by  its  assistance.  Join- 
tng  with  lord  Brt^hill,  he  drove  the  Roman  catholic  magistratep  and 
inhabitants  out  of  many  of  the  southern  towns,  Cork,  Yougbal  and  Kin- 
sale.  Af^r  which  he  received  from  parliament  the  appointment  of 
president  of  Munster.  It  was  at  a  time  however  when  Uie  parliament 
was  yet  compelled  to  confine  its  resources  to  the  wars  in  England,  and 
their  Irish  adherents  were  left  to  carry  on  the  struggle  as  they  might 
themselves  find  the  means.  O'Brien  was  even  compelled  to  enter  into 
a  truce  with  the  rebels,  which  continued  till  the  next  spring,  when  the 
war  was  again  renewed  by  Uie  earl  of  Castlehaven. 

On  this  occasion,  he  took  the  field  with  1000  horse,  and  1500  foot, 
and  took  several  castles.  But  he  was  not  supported  by  the  parliament, 
and  for  some  time  nodiing  occurs  in  his  history  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  be  specified:  his  zeal  for  the  parliament  was  probably  but  small,  as 
we  find  some  accounts  of  disputes  between  him  and  their  commission- 
ers. In  the  year  1647,  he  obtained  a  very  decided  victory  at  Knock- 
uones,  near  Mallow,  13th  November,  over  a  strong  body  of  Irish  under 
lord  Taaffe.  He  had  on  this  occasion  60UO  foot,  and  1200  horrc:  the 
Irish  army  amounted  to  7000  foot,  and  1076  horse.  The  loss  of  life 
was  considerable  on  both  sides :  among  the  slain  on  tte  part  of  lord 
TuafFe,  was  the  well  known  Alexander  MacDonell,  or  Colkitto,  so 
called  for  being  leftbanded,  and  famous  for  personal  prowess;  his 
name  is  however  best  known  as  occurring  in  one  of  Hilton's  sonnets; 


"  ColkiUo,  or  MncDoneU, 


IT  GbIwp." 
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On  receiring  the  account  of  ibis  rictorj,  the  parliMDeat  voted 
£10,00U  for  the  war  in  MunsUr,  and  £1000,  with  a  letter  of  thsoka, 
to  lord  luchiquin.  This  money  did  not  however  arrive,  and  in  uon- 
eequence,  the  arm;,  under  lord  Inchiquin,  began  to  Buffer  severely  from 
want;  nor  was  he  without  much  canae  for  apprehension  from  uui  in* 
creasing  armies  of  the  Irish,  who  were  on  everj  side  watching-  Tot  the 
favourable  moment  to  attack  him  in  his  distress.  In  this  eztremitj 
}ie  wrote  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  parliament,  in  which,  allodiug 
to  his  services,  he  compltuns,  that  of  the  £1 0,000  only  £1500  had  been 
remitted  for  the  army.  The  delay  he  attributes  to  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  parliamentary  agents  in  Ireland,  with  whom  he  considered 
himself  to  be  an  ohject  of  jealousy.  The  remcnstrance  was  signed  hy 
his  officers;  but  was  ill-received  hy  the  parliament,  who  committed 
several  of  them,  but  soon  after  releaaed  them. 

This  ma;  perhaps  he  the  truest  way  of  acconntitig  for  his  shoitly 
after  opening  a  treaty  with  the  marquess  of  Ormonde;  though  in  his 
case  as  in  that  of  others,  the  exposure  of  the  real  views  of  the  parliameu- 
tary  party  may  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  his  desertion  of  them. 
He  ihd  not  publicly  declare  an  intention,  which  would  at  the  moment 
have  only  the  effect  of  putting  him  completely  in  the  power  of  his 
enemies.  He  became  suspected  by  his  officers,  but  by  considerable 
effort,  and  the  exertion  of  much  firmness  and  self-possession,  they  were 
first  repressed,  and  then  gained  over.  The  parliament  from  this  began 
to  keep  a  close  watch  over  his  actions ;  but  not  having  it  in  their  power 
to  displace  his  lordship,  he  was  still  enabled  to  take  such  private  mea- 
sures as  appeared  best  to  favour  the  party  he  had  recently  adopted. 
Cromwell  sent  over  lord  Lisle,  with  a  commission,  for  a  limited  time 
wider  the  expectatiou  that  he  might  thus  both  supersede  the  command, 
and  undermine  the  influence,  of  one  whom  he  knew  to  he  so  dangerous 
as  O'Brien.  But  the  expedient  proved  unavailing  for  Cromwell's  pur- 
pose :  the  authority  of  O'Brien  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  effort  of  a 
stronger;  and  as  no  step  more  direct  could  have  been  conveniently  or 
safely  adopted,  against  one,  who  had  not  openly  declared  his  designs 
in  favour  of  the  royal  party;  the  result  of  this  proceeding  was  rather 
an  increase  than  a  diminution  of  his  power.  At  the  recall  of  lord 
Lisle,  the  suspicion  against  O'Brien  seems  indeed  to  have  slumbered, 
for  he  was  left  in  the  command  of  the  whole  English  army  ax  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster.  This  force  he  carefully  endeavoured  to  strengthen, 
and  to  animate  with  the  spirit  of  his  own  intentions.  In  the  mean 
time  be  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  marquess  of  Or- 
monde, whose  movements  he  tried  to  accelerate,  by  all  the  resources 
of  entreaty  and  strong  representation. 

On  the  29th  September,  L348,  the  marquess  of  Ormoode  landed  at 
Cork.  Lord  Inchiquin  publicly  received  him  as  the  lieutenant  of  king 
Charles,  and  by  this  decided  step,  drew  upon  himself  the  long  impend- 
ing bolt  of  parliamentary  indignation.  The  parliament  voted  him  a 
traitor;  but  the  king  appointed  him  president  of  Munater.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  he  signalized  his  newly  awakened  kiyalty.  The  mar- 
quess of  Ormonde  hariiig  receiTed  intelligence,  that  Jones,  the  parlio- 
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menUrj  gOTemor  of  DuUio,  hiul  seat  a  large  detachment  of  cavalrj 
to  Drogbeda,  >ent  lord  Inchiquin  after  them.  Inchiquin  took  first  an 
entire  troop  by  surprise;  and  soon  after  coming  up  with  colonel  Chid 
lej  Coote  at  the  bead  of  three  hundred  hone,  be  gare  them  a  bloodr 
OTOrthrow:  killing  a  great  number,  and  compelling  those  who  escaped, 
to  scatter  in  every  direction,*  Encouraiged  by  this  success,  and  not 
unjustly  reckoning  upon  the  impression  of  terror  it  would  create 
among  the  pirliamentaiions  in  that  quarter,  Inchiquin  sent  messengers 
to  the  marquess  with  intelligence  of  his  success,  and  proposing  to  be- 
siege Drogheda.  The  marquess  assented,  end  forthwith  detached  to 
his  niA  two  regiments  of  foot,  two  cannon,  with  a  sufficient  supplj  of 
ammuniUon.  With  this  reinforcement  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
Drogheda,  which  capitulated  within  a  week,  hanng  made  a  very  gallant 
resistance.  The  garrison,  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  good  soldiers, 
entered  into  the  ranks  of  the  victorious  regiments,  by  which  lord  Inchi- 
quin was  considerably  strengthened  for  further  exertion. 

A  little  before  this  Owen  O'Neile  had  joined  the  parliamentary  side, 
and  Inchiquin  now  received  information  that  Monk,  who  governed  in 
Dundalk,  bad  orders  to  supply  this  new  ally  with  ammunition,  and 
that  a  strong  party,  under  the  command  of  general  Farrel,  bad  been 
sent  by  O'Neile  to  receive  this  important  aid.  Determining  to  inter- 
rupt this  proceeding,  Inchiquin  marched  towards  Dundallc  Within  a 
few  miles  of  that  city  he  met  Farrel,  who  was  on  his  departure  with 
the  supplies  be  had  acquired  ;  and  attacking  his  forces  vigorously,  be 
destroyed  nearly  the  entire  party,  routing  the  cavalry,  and  killing  or 
taking  tJie  whole  of  five  hundred  foot.  The  supplies  designed  for 
Oweu  O'Neile  thus  fell  into  his  hands.  Advancing  to  Dnndalk,  he 
invested  it,  and  in  two  days,  contrived  so  much  to  dishearten  the  gar- 
rison, that  they  compelled  Monk  to  surrender.  This  was  an  acqui- 
sition of  exceeding  importance:  the  military  stores  were  richly  sup- 
plied, and  the  whole  garrison,  officers,  and  soldiers,  joined  him  freely. 
Monk  departed  alone  for  England. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  parliameutorians  having  at  length  pre- 
vailed in  England,  had  their  hands  set  free,  and  their  attention  disen- 
gaged from  a  conflict  for  existence.  They  now  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  settlement  of  ofiairs  in  Ireland,  which  they  had  hith- 
erto regarded  only  as  subsidiary  or  adverse  to  their  struggles  with  the 
royalists.  Cromwell  was  preparing  to  come  over,  and  there  was  dif- 
fused a  very  general  impression,  that  the  war  would  on  his  arrival,  ' 
assume  a  widely  different  character,  and  suffer  a  change  of  fortune  un- 
favourable to  tne  royal  party.  Under  such  a  sense,  the  minds  of  many 
began  to  fall  away,  and  many  to  undergo  a  prudent  change.  Lord  Inchi- 
quiii's  troops,  of  whom  the  greater  part  had  been  parliamentary,  and 
all  readv  to  join  the  most  solvent  employers,  deserted — so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  same  year  in  which  his  successes  had  appeared  to  promise  a 
different  issue,  be  was  left  without  a  man,  and  compelled  to  tsJce  refuge 

In  France  he  was  advanced  by  the  h'rench  king  to  a  command  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.     And  on  the  conquest  of  Catalonia 
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appointed  viceroy  there.  He  afterwards  ooiitiDued  for  many  years  in 
tlie  French  service  in  Spain  luid  the  Netherlands.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  with  his  family  taken  prisoner  by  the  Algerine  corsairs;  but 
redeemed  himself  and  them.  During  his  captivity,  count  Schomberg 
liad  been  sent  to  take  hia  command  in  Portugal,  where  lie  had  been 
sent  to  assist  tlie  Portuguese  in  the  revolt  against  Spain.  Lord  Inchi- 
quin  returned  therefore  to  France,  where  he  lived  privately  till  the 
restoradon.  He  then  cama  to  England,  and  was  by  the  act  of  settle- 
ment restored  to  hia  estate,  and  had  £8,000  granted  to  bim  as  a  oom- 
ponsation  out  of  the  treasury,  on  account  of  his  losses. 

His  lordship  died  9th  September,  1674.  Ho  bad  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  W.  St.  Leger,  and  left  Uiree  aons  and  four  daughters. 

WILLIAM,  SECOND  EAHL  OF  INCHIQUIH. 
niRD  A.  s.  169'.!. 

This  nobleman  was  son  of  the  preceding,  and  friend  and  oompanion 
in  arms  of  Sir  Philip  PBroeval,  by  whom  he  was  educated,  along  with 
his  own  son,  in  London;  the  military  occupations  of  Lord  Inchiquin, 
joined  to  his  duties  as  president  of  Munster,  making  it  impossible  for 
him  to  direct  or  superintend  his  education.  He  accompanied  hia 
father  to  Franco  when  following  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  king,  and 
served  under  him  in  Catalonia,  and  afterwards  in  Portugal,  when  he 
went  to  asaist  that  country  in  ita  revolt  against  Spain.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  an  Algerine  corsair, 
to  whom  lord  Inchiquin  had  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  the  ransom  of  him- 
self and  family.  The  young  lord  lost  an  eye  in  the  engagement,  and 
nearly  his  life.  In  1674,  he  was  appointed  ■'captain-general  of  his 
majesty's  forces  in  Africa,  nnd  governor  and  vice-admiral  of  the  royal 
citadel  of  Tangier,  and  of  the  adjacent  porta;  in  which  government 
he  continued  six  years."*  He  afterwards  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  member  of  the  privy 
council.  His  aUunch  adherenco  to  the  protestaot  interests  did  bim 
little  injury  in  the  court  of  Charles;  but  in  the  succeeding  reign  he 
was  attainted,  and  his  estate  sequestrated.  In  Ireland  he  joined  tiie 
oppressed  party,  and  headed  a  numerous  body  of  protestanta  in  the 
south,  when  they  were  unfortunately  surprised  and  disarmed  hy  major- 
geneiil  M'Carthy,  After  the  revolution  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Jaiiiaioa,  and  vice-admiral  of  the  seas.  The  climate  disagreeing 
with  bim,  he  lived  only  siiteen  months  after  his  arrival  there;  dying 
at  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  January,  1691,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish 
church.  He  married  twice:  first,  the  lady  Margaret  Boyle,  daughter 
to  Boger,  first  earl  of  Orrery,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter;  and  secondly,  Eliiabeih,  Uaugliter  and  coheiress  of  George 
Chandos,  and  widow  of  the  infidel  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

William,  his  eldest  son,  was  also  attainted  by  king  James'  parliament, 
and  served  under  king  William  both  in  Ireland  and  Flanders;  after 
which  he  had  a  long  and  prosperous  life. 
■Laag^ 
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The  fiubjoct  of  our  preaent  momoir  was  the  son  of  Richard  Perceval, 
EMt  lord  of  Tjkenham,  who  posaessed  a  large  property  in  Englaad, 
Uia  having  been  officially  employed  in  Ireland,  subaeijuentty  purchoAco 
those  extensive  estates  in  Munster  which  have  beeu  since  enjoyed  by 
his  posterity.  Being  the  friend  and  favourite  of  lord  Burleigh,  and 
having  been  signally  useful  to  the  qucea  in  deciphering  Spanish 
documents,  which  gave  the  first  certain  intelligence  respecting  the 
intended  invasion  of  the  Armadu,  his  son  Sir  Philip  entered  life  with 
advantages  of  no  common  kind,  and  possessed  of  talents  and  acquire- 
menta  of  a  very  high  order.  We  accordingly  find  him  holding  official 
situations  of  trust  and  emolument  before  he  was  twenty.  He  was 
given  icnmense  grants  of  foifeited  lauds  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Tip- 
perary  and  Wexford ;  and  having  been  made  eecheator  of  the  province 
of  Munster,  and  a  commissioner  of  survey  in  16:)7,  he  was  allowed 
"  to  impark  1600  acres  free  warren  and  chace,  along  with  many  other 
priviteges;  and  this  manor  is  now  the  estate  of  the  lord  Egmout,  and 
one  of  the  noblest  royalties  in  the  three  kingdoms."*  Having  such 
large  possessions  in  Ireland  which  were  each  year  augmented,  he 
gradually  transferred  a  great  portion  of  his  English  property  thither, 
and  became  at  length  the  proprietor  of  about  100,000  (English)  acres 
in  the  finest  parts  of  the  country,  besides  holding  numerous  lucrative 
situations,  many  of  which  were  for  life.  His  residence  in  that  coun* 
try  gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of  perceiving  maoy  slight  but 
sure  indications  of  the  fermentation  that  was  gradually  spreading 
through  the  kingdom,  and  early  in  the  summer  of  iti41,  he  felt  ao  as- 
sured of  the  approaching  outbreak,  that  he  instantly  set  about  repair- 
ing his  caatlea  and  places  of  defence,  arming  his  followers,  purchasing 
horses,  and  laying  in  ammunition,  which  proved  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  himself,  but  to  that  entire  portion  of  the  kingdom 
which  was  preserved  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality.  His  castlu 
of  Liscarrol  was  a  place  of  so  much  strength,  and  so  well  defended, 
that  it  sustained  a  siege  of  eleven  days  against  seven  thousand  foot, 
and  five  hundred  horse,  besides  ai'tillery;  and  his  castle  of  Atmag^h,  Id 
the  same  neighbourhood,  when  subsequently  attacked  by  lord  Mus- 
berry  and  general  Barry,  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  resisted 
successfully,  and  with  much  detriment  to  the  rebels,  until  betrayed  into 
their  hands  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  garrison.  The  rebels 
carried  with  them  to  the  attack  of  Liscarrol,  one  battering  piece  which 
weighed  68[t2  pouuda,  and  which  tbey  placed  in  a  hollow  piece  of 
timber,  and  dragged  with  the  aid  of  tweuty-five  yoke  of  oxen  over 
bogs  which  were  impassable  to  any  wheeled  conveyance.  On  Tues- 
day, August  20th,  they  sat  down  before  the  castle,  which  was  strongly 
defended  both  by  art  and  nature.  "  On  the  south  and  west  side  of  it 
lay  pl^a  and  fruitful  grounds,  environed  aith  a  pleasant  hill  looking 
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into  tlie  count;  of  Cork,  but  on  the  north  and  east  it  i 
with  woods,  bogs,  and  barren  gronud.  Serjeant  Thomaa  Ryeman 
commanded  in  it  with  thirty  men,  and  a  competent  quantitj  of  victuals 
and  ammnnitioD.  The  enemy  planted  their  cannon  Oa  a  little  round 
roclcj  bill,  within  musket-ahot  of  the  castle,  and  Rjreman  surrendered 
it  on  Fridaj,  September  2d,  in  the  afternoon,  though  he  was  promised 
relief  the  neit  morning."*  That  verj  night  lords  Inchiquin,  Barri- 
niore,  Dungarvon,  Kinalmeakj  and  BroghiLt  arrived  at  Matlock,  and 
on  the  day  following  was  the  battle  of  Liscarro!,  which  was  fatal  to 
lord  Kinalmeaky,  and  nearly  so  to  lord  Inchiquin.  They  however  dis- 
lodged and  dispersed  the  rebels  with  great  loss,  seven  hundred  of 
whom  were  sUin,  while  lord  Inchiquin  lost  only  twelve  men.  P<o 
quarter  was  given,  unless  to  two  or  three  officers^  one  of  whom  was 
colonel  Itichard  Butler,  a  son  of  lord  Ikerrin,  who  was  the  Ust  to 
leave  the  field. 

The  state  of  ^e  country  at  this  time  made  it  necessary  to  establish 
many  garrisons  in  the  disturbed  districts,  and  to  send  them  provisions 
from  a  distance,  us  none  would  be  supplied  to  them  in  their  immedi- 
ate neigh bourhuuds.  Much  want  and  suffering  had  accrued  from  the 
delays  consequent  on  selecting  convoys  out  of  different  companies,  and 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this,  lord  Ormonde,  then  licutcnaTit -gene- 
ral, formed  a  company  of  firelocks  for  the  especial  purpose  of  convey- 
ing those  provisions,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Sir  Philip  Pcrce- 
vid,  who  expended  large  sums  in  providing  it  with  men  and  arms  at 
-his  own  cost  as  they  became  necessary.  This  appointment  gave  um- 
brage, as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  a  preceding  memoir,  to  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  who  considered  it  an  infringement  on  his  authority, 
but  even  the  lords-justices  on  this  occasion  interposed,  and  the  com- 
mission was  confirmed  to  Sir  I'hilip  Perceval.  lilarly  in  the  rebellion 
he  had  been  a.ppointL'd  commissary- geueral,  and  had  performed  the 
duties  of  that  important  office  with  uutxampled  zeal,  energy,  and  effi- 
ciency. He  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  without  money,  but  with  letters 
from  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  the  lords- justices,  assuring  them  that  within  twenty  days  the  earl 
of  Leicester  would  follow  with  £100,000  for  the  supply  of  the  army, 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  Mr  Frost,  the  commissioner  in  London, 
would  forward  to  them  any  provisions  required.  None  of  these  spe- 
cious promises  were  performed,  and  after  apportioning  and  dispensing 
whatever  provisions  could  be  obtained  from  the  ill-supplied  stores  of 
Dublin,  Sir  Philip  had  no  alternative  but  either  to  see  the  army  driven 
to  starratioQ  and  mutiny,  or  to  supply  their  pressing  necessities  out  of 
his  own  purse.  He  accordingly  distributed  ,£1380,  which,  with  the 
enormous  multiplied  losses  that  were  entailed  on  him  by  the  rebellion, 
lcf(  his  wife  and  children,  who  resided  in  London,  with  scarcely  the 
common  comforts  to  which  they  had  been  habituated.  He  accordingly 
petitioned  parliament  to  refund  to  them  a  small  portion  of  the  money 
he  had  so  liberally  advanced,  and  an  order  was  issued  hr  paying  them 
X200,  which  however  never  was  given  though  often  solicited.-  A  paa- 
■^e,  which  we  extract  from  Carte,  will  give  some  idea  of  those  losses :-~ 
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"  Sir  Philip  Perceval  had  lost  bv  the  rebellion  a  landed  ectate  of  £2000 
a-jear,  personal  estate  of  £20,000,  and  the  benelit  of  several  office* 
worth  £2000  a-jear,  which  he  held  for  life.  He  had  aa  clerk  of  the 
crowQ  of  the  king's  bench,  been  at  a  verj  great  charge  to  make  up  re- 
cords of  IndictnicQte  of  high  treason  against  three  thousand  of  the  rebels, 
and  those  for  the  most  part  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  freeholders,  and 
been  obliged  to  prosecute  two  thousand  of  them  to  an  outlawry,  iie  had, 
without  anjr  charge  to  the  state,  raised  and  armed  a  competent  number 
of  soldiers,  horee  and  foot,  and  maintained  them  for  a  year  to  defend 
bis  castles  of  Llscarrol  and  Annagh  in  the  remotest  and  moEt  exposed 
quarters  of  the  protestnnt  part;  in  Munster.  He  hud  done  the  like 
with  regard  to  those  of  Temple,  ConilB,and  Walchestown,  till  the  treatj 
of  cessation,  and  had  maintained  his  bouse  of  Castle  warning,  about 
nine  miles  from  Dublin,  for  some  years  after.  He  had  relieved  three 
hundred  distressed  English  for  twelve  months  together  in  Dublin, and 
having  been  made  commissarj-general  of  the  victuals  of  the  armj,  he 
hod  spent  £2()()0  of  his  own  estate  in  that  service,  besides  goods  of 
his  own,  and  what  money  and  goods  he  could  procure  of  others;  had 
contracted  an  orrear  of  £4000  and  upwards,  for  entertainments  duo 
to  him  for  his  several  employments  in  the  war;  and  had  engaged  him- 
self in  more  thun  £10,000  for  provisions  to  feed  the  army,  having 
never  refiised  to  engage  himself  or  his  estate  for  them  upon  any  occa- 
sion." When  in  lf!45  he  attended  the  English  House  of  Com  moos 
to  solicit  the  repayment  of  a  portion  of  this  heavy  expenditure,  they 
liod  the  baseness  to  resist  his  just  claims  on  the  pica  of  his  having  been 
a  party  to  the  cessation,  which  they  designated  as  "  a  dangerous  plot," 
and  notwithstanding  his  able  and  unanswerable  "  vindication,"  from 
which  we  extracted  a  paragraph  in  our  memoir  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde, 
they  persevered  in  rejecting  his  suit,  nor  did  he  at  any  subsequent 
peHoa  receive  the  slightest  compensation  for  such  sacrifices.  His 
noble  end  disinterested  ardour  for  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom 
was  not  however  to  be  quenched,  even  by  personal  wrong,  and  we  find 
him  in  subsequent  years  meeting  every  emergency  with  the  same  liberal 
and  self- sacrificing  spirit,  and  when  in  11)45  the  ofRccrs  of  the  Irish 
army,  who  continued  to  be  exposed  to  injustice  and  sufferings  by  the 
unprincipled  conduct  of  the  government,  had  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  parliament,  they  gave  their  most  unqualified  testimony  to  the 
meritorious  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  Sir  Philip,  and  added,  "  that  he 
was  the  only  instrument  under  heaven  of  their  preservation."  As  the 
rebellion  advanced,  and  the  public  funds  dimiuished,  he  was  still  im- 
pelled on  each  new  emergency,  to  draw  upon  his  own  personal  re- 
sources, and  before  the  protracted  stru^Ie  terminated,  he  had  ex- 
pended £18,000,  for  which  neither  he  nor  his  family  ever  received  any 
indemnilication.  The  numerous  garrisons  be  still  continued  to  sup- 
port in  the  south,  were  powerfully  instrumental  in  ohatruoting  the 
advances  of  the  overwhelming  forces  led  by  lord  Mountgarret,  from 
the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary,  who,  after  proceeding  as  far 
as  tl.e  Ballihowra  mountains,  and  meeting  with  successive  checks  and 
oppositions,  at  length  retired,  and  subsequently  dispersed. 

In  1644,  when  the  king  consented  to  meet  the  deputies  from  the 
Irish  eonfederates  at  Oxford,  he  appointed  Sir  Philip  as  one  of  the 
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commisBionera;  and  when  the  marquess  of  Ormonde  wrote  to  lord 
Digb^  secretary  of  state  upon  the  subject,  he  refers  him  to  Sir  Philip 
u  the  person  capable  of  giving  him  the  fullest  information,  and  he 
adds,  "and  now  that  I  have  mentioned  Sir  Philip  Perceval,  I  maj  not 
pass  him  bjr,  without  a  very  particular  recommendation,  oS  of  a  man 
exceedingly  knowing  in  all  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom;  that  hath  been 
before,  in  the  war,  in  the  treaty,  and  since  the  cessation,  extremely 
industrious  to  advance  the  king's  service."  &c.,  &c.  This  testimony 
gains  aome  additional  importance  from  the  moment  at  which  it  was 
given.  Sir  Philip  took  a  most  prominent  and  decided  part  in  the 
fruitless  transactions  at  Oxford,  strenuously  resisting  the  absurd  and 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  while  with  less  than  his 
usual  judgment,  he  pressed  the  equally  exorbitant  claims  of  the  oppoaitv 

rty.    At  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty,  where  nothing  was  concluded, 
found  he  had  become  so  obnoxious  to  the  Irish,  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  return  amongst  them,  and  receiving  the  most  earnest  and 

Eressiug  applications  at  the  same  time  from  the  parliament  through 
is  friend  Holies,  he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  join  their  ranks, 
and  represent  the  borough  of  Newport  in  Cornwall,  which  had  been 
long  kept  vacant  for  him,  probably  through  the  interest  of  Pym,  who 

la  the  year  following,  when  the  parliament  sent  over  Sir  Robert 
King,  Mr  Annesley  and  others,  with  large  supplies  of  money  and 
provisioDB  to  their  long  neglected  army  in  Ulster,  both  Sir  Robert  and 
Sir  Philip  Perceval  had  the  courage  or  the  folly  successively  to  try 
what  dieir  personal  influence,  and  specious  representations  could  effect, 
in  attempting  to  warp  the  exalted  and  invulnerable  loyalty  of  the 
mar(]uess  of  Ormonde,  but  they  quickly  relinquished  the  thankless  and 
hopeless  undertaking. 

The  province  of  Ulster,  which  had  still  great  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  nominal  protection,  but  real  neglect  of  the  parliament, 
selected  Sir  Philip  for  the  management  of  its  aflurs  at  the  other  side 
of  the  channel,  and  he  executed  his  trust  with  such  leal  and  fidelity, 
that  he  quickly  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  independent  party.  This 
was  soon  after,  much  heightened  by  his  firm  and  conscientious  opposi- 
tion to  those  deep  and  dark  designs  which  circumstances  were  daily 
developing.  Tbey  in  vain  ossuled  his  character  with  accusations  and 
slanders  which  were  triumphantly  repelled,  and  at  length  relinquished, 
as  each  new  investigation  only  brought  to  light  fresh  instances  of  self- 
devotiou,  seat,  and  integrity,  in  the  various  offices  which  he  had  held, 
during  a  period  of  unequalled  trial  and  difficulty. 

On  the  termination  of  the  cessation  in  1647,  the  army  in  Munster, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Inchiquin,  committed  to  Sir  Philip  tho 
direction  and  management  of  their  interests,  "  a  commission  (as  tilings 
then  stood,)  of  great  difliculty  and  hazard;  but  he  cheerfully  under- 
took it  upon  this  sole  principle,  which  he  ever  professed,  that  he  teould 
willingly  ctrntribute  kit  life  and  fortune  for  the  public  or  hit  f>-iendi 
both  which  he  verified  by  hia  constant  practice."*  The  army  of  lord 
Inchiquin  was  at  this   period  exposed  to  great  privations,  and  Sir 
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Philip  itat  secretlj  endeavouring  to  incite  the  earl  to  the  st^p  be  so 
Boon  after  took,  of  castii^  off  the  trammeU  of  hU  bard  task- masters, 
and  again  enlisting  himself  on  the  side  of  monarchy.  His  efiiorts  and 
intention*  were  probably  suspected,  for  the  bitter  and  rancorous 
attacks  of  the  independents  were  agun  recewed,  and  thev  even  passed 
a  vote  "  that  no  man,  who  consented  to  the  cessation,  should  sit  in 
parliament,"  for  the  Bole  purpose  of  excluding  bim  from  that  assembly. 
To  these  charges  he  made  an  animated  and  successful  defence,  and 
resumed  his  seat,  with  added  honour  from  the  signal  defeat  of  enemiea, 
though  supported  by  power  and  unrestrained  by  principle. 

This  daring  and  determined  faction  diuly  gaining  ground,  at  length 
impeached  several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  house,  who  had 
opposed  their  measures,  and  compelled  them  reluctantly  to  withdraw 
from  the  contest;  while  a  small  but  resolute  band  headed  by  Sir 
Philip  Perceval,  still  continued  to  contest  the  ground  witb  them  inch 
by  inch,  notwithstiiuding  tbo  rapid  approach  of  the  army,  nor  did  he 
desist  from  his  arduous  labours,  until  by  their  "dishonest  victory"  tliey 
had  actually  become  masters  of  the  city.  He  then  retired  into  the 
country  until  the  following  September,  when  he  learned  that  his 
enemies  were  again  actively  engaged  in  seeking  for  fresh  causes  of 
accu8ution,and  intended  Impeaching  him  forhis  conduct  as  commlssary- 
geueraL  He  instantly  returned  to  London  and  demanded  his  trial, 
but  from  the  groundless  absurdity  of  the  charges,  it  was  still  postponed. 
A  strong  remonstrance  against  the  general  measures  and  proceedings 
of  the  independents,  was  at  this  moment  forwarded  to  bim  by  the  army 
commanded  by  lord  Inchiquin,  which  he  fearlessly  presented,  and 
rhough  alone  and  unsupported  amongst  his  enemies,  he  was  upheld  by 
bis  own  integrity,  and  their  constrained  respect.  His  constitution 
however  was  undermined  hy  the  long  continuance  of  bis  mental  and 
bodily  labours,  and  he  at  length  sunk  under  an  illness  of  only  a  few 
days  duration.  He  died  November  10th,  16)7,  regretted  and  respected 
by  all  parties,  and  was  burled  in  the  church  of  St  Martin -in- tbe-fields, 
Westminster ;  primate  Usher  preaching  hu  funeral  sermon.  The 
parliament,  to  mark  their  respect  for  his  memory,  took  upon  itself  the 
expenses  of  his  funerui,  and  voted  £200  to  lady  Perceval  for  the 
purpose. 

Sir  Philip  had  married  In  IC26,  Catharine,  grand-daughter  of  Sir 
WtUiam  Usher,  clerk  of  the  council,  by  whom  ho  had  nine  children; 
five  sons  aud  four  daughters. 

Dr  Robert  Maxwell,  bishop  of  Kiimore,  wrote  the  following  epita|ih, 
which  was  engraved  on  bis  monument: — 

EpiUpliium  clamtimi  viri  Pbilippi  PiTceavrlli. 

Equitis  buihu  Hibtmia,  qui  obiil  bonis  omnibna 

Dutideratiwiaitu  10»  ilia  Novemlitit,  a.  d.  1647. 

PortunBin  piperLui  jmteC  hie  Pliilippiu  ulrsmqus^ 
Dotibui  Hc  i^envre  nnbilitHlus  «|uai: 
Qui  niu  (led  quia  non  nuiltis)  psrcHHBl  ia  uaa 
Quod  vitio  T«rMt.  vix  liHbet  inviAn, 

Flarit  R.  Epitcopu*  Kilmoraiuu  MjtiwaU. 
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THEOBALD  TiAFS,  EABL  OF  CAKLINQFOED. 
DIED  *.D.  1677. 

Tills  nobleman  was  the  sccoud  tIbcouqI  of  the  name,  aud  in  1639  was 
member  for  the  county  of  Sligo.  He  took  on  early  and  active  part  in 
concert  with  lord  ClanrJcarde  and  others,  in  eodeavouriag'  to  suppreis 
the  rebellion  in  ite  first  stagee,  when  the  resources  of  tlie  kiag^m, 
and  the  loyLlty  of  its  leading  men  would  have  been  quite  aut&eient  for 
the  purpose;  hefore  the  perverse  and  treacherous  policy  of  the  lords- 
justices,  allied  by  the  Fitction  in  the  English  Houae  of  Commons,  insisted 
on  tlic  necessity  of  larg'u  reiniur cements  from  England  and  Scotland, 
tlms  weakening  the  power  of  the  king  at  home,  and  irritating  the 
prejudices  of  his  Irish  subjects.  The  lords  TaafFe  and  Dillon  embarked 
for  England  immediately  after  the  prorogation  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
iu  the  hope  of  being  able  in  some  degree  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  lords -justices'  urgent  letter,  sent  by  Mr  Fitzgerald  (one  of  the 
prosecutors  of  lord  Strafford,)  upon  the  subject.  They  were  driven  by 
a  storm  on  tlic  coast  of  Scotlaud,  where  tliey  landed,  and  were  making 
the  best  of  their  way  from  thence  to  l^ndon,  when  they  were  suddenly 
seiied  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  their  papers  taken  from 
Ihem,  and  they  themselves  kept  in  close  custody  for  several  months; 
when  the  purlianiciit  having  obtained  its  objects,  and  the  rebeilion 
become  universal,  the  vigilance  of  their  guards  relaxed,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  escape.  They  at  once  proceeded  to  join  the  king  who  was 
then  at  York,  and  though  too  late  to  assist  him  by  their  couiiiielB,  it 
became  each  day  more  important  that  they  should  do  so  by  their  arms. 
Lord  TaaJfe  attended  him  in  his  English  wars  as  a  volunteer,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Ireland,  to  use  his  influence  with  the  recu- 
sants and  Uoman  catholic  nobility,  (he  being  of  the  same  creed,)  to 
moke  proposals  for  a  temporary  cessation  of  arms,  as,  although  the 
marquess  of  Ormonde  had  received  directions  to  treat  with  the  rebels, 
he  tliought  it  inconsisteiit  with  the  dignity  of  the  king,  to  take  any 
Step  until  they  bad  renewed  their  former  propositions  on  the  subject. 
Lord  'i'aaffe  accordingly  proceeded  to  Kilkenny,  where  the  general 
usaembly  of  the  confederates  were  to  meet,  accompanied  by  colonel 
John  Barry  i  they  encountered  many  delays  and  difBculties  in  their 
negotiations,  but  at  length  it  was  agreed  by  the  major  part  of  tlie 
assembly,  that  they  should  apply  for  a  cessation  for  twelve  months, 
accompanied  by  certain  stipulations  which  were  to  be  arranged  by 
their  ogenta  with  lord  Ormonde  at  whatever  place  he  should  appoint 
for  a  meeting.  Lord  Taafi'e,  in  his  zeal  to  bring  about  this  desirable 
object,  had  encouraged  several  of  the  members  to  expect  a  free  parlia- 
ment, but  lord  Ormonde,  with  his  usual  high  sense  of  honour,  would 
not  for  a  moment  leave  them  under  the  iniprcssion  tbat  lie  was 
authorized  to  hold  out  Co  them  such  a  hope.  Alter  some  further 
delays,  the  treaty,  so  desirable  to  all  parties,  was  concluded  with  the 
jtion  of  the  council  and  lords -justices. 

Ls  the  king's  difficulties  increased,  he  naturally  looked  to  Ireland 
aid,  and  lord  Taaffe  undertook  to  raise  two  thousand  men  {or  his 
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relief,  but  his  eSbrta,  aioo^  with  those  of  oolooel  Barrj,  Power,  Sir 
JohD  DorgsD,  &c.,  were  defeated  through  the  treacherous  iDterrention 
of  the  supreme  council,  who  re&»«d  to  let  anj  troopt  leave  the  king- 
dom, but  such  as  the;  should  themselves  send ;  and  notwithatanding 
fill  their  gpeeioos  professions,  the  promised  aid  was  still  withheld. 

The  BuccesBcs  of  the  troops  under  Sir  Charles  Coote  in  Connanght, 
induced  the  lord-lientenaut  to  grant  a  commission  to  lord  Taafie,  for 
thb  purpose  of  levying  a  sufficient  hodj  of  troops  for  the  suppression 
and  Bubjugatiou  of  nil  such  ■■  as  in  breach  of  the  cessation  had  pre- 
sumed to  enter  into  nay  of  the  quarters  allotted  ^n  Connaught  to  such 
as  were  obedient  to  his  majesty's  government."  Crowds  flooked  to  his 
standard,  and  be  besieged  and  took  Tulske,  and  a  variety  of  garrisons 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  also  accompanied  lord  Ormonde  into 
Westmeatb,  and  was  employed  fay  him  in  various  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  He  was  constituted  general  of  the  province  of  Muoster, 
but  lost  this  situation  in  1646,  when  the  marquess  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Irish ;  on  the  interruption  of  this  peace  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  nuncio,  aided  by  O'Neile,  the  marquess  came  to  the  determina- 
tion of  delivering  up  Dublin  to  the  parliiuneat,  rather  than  let  it  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  On  bis  making  some  delay  huwever  in 
delivering  the  regalia  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  they  placed 
guards  on  lord  Toaffe,  colonel  Barry,  and  MUo  Power,  and  issued 
orders  for  the  apprehension  of  Sir  Edmond  Vemey,  colonels  George 
Vane,  Hammond  and  others.  When  the  marquess  remonstrated  with 
them  on  the  breach  of  the  articles,  they  did  not  assign  any  reason  for 
their  proceedings,  but  with  their  usual  arbitrary  tone,  told  him  they 
were  competent  judges  of  their  own  actions- 
After  the  defeat  of  Preston  by  colonel  Jones  at  Dungan-hill,  lord 
Dighy,  who  was  at  Leixlip  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  passing  into 
France,  wrote  to  lord  Taafie,  who  commanded  an  army  of  8000  foot,  and 
1 200  horse  in  Munster,  earnestly  entreating  "  that  he  would  not  for  any 
apparent  bettering  of  his  circumstances,  or  out  of  an  impolitick  courage 
aud  magnanimity  expose  his  troops  that  campaign  to  the  hosard  of  a 
battle,  but  to  stand  as  cautiously  as  possible  upon  the  defensive ;  al- 
ways rememfaeriug  that  all  their  hopes,  either  of  serving  his  majesty 
in  that  kingdom,  or  in  failure  thereof,  of  making  their  own  fortunes 
abroad,  depended  on  the  preservation  of  that  army."  This  advice 
seems  to  have  been  infiuential  in  the  first  instance  with  lord  Taafie, 
who  gave  no  opposition  to  lord  Inchiquin  on  his  entering  Tipperary, 
and  putting  that  county  under  coutrifautlon  for  the  supply  of  bis 
armv.  Carte  gives  a  curious  fact  respectiikg  the  taking  of  Coblr 
castle  which  we  shall  extract: — "  He  (lord  Inchiquin)  entered  this 
county  on  Saturday,  September  3d,  very  indifferently  provided  for  any 
considerable  enterprise,  having  no  artillery  with  him  for  want  of  car- 
nages to  draw  it,  nor  any  larger  provision  of  bread  than  the  sol- 
diers could  carry  in  their  knapsacks.  Having  taken  ten  or  twelve 
small  castles,  be  passed  the  river  Sure,  near  the  castle  of  Cahir,  an 
ancient  fort,  environed  fay  two  branches  of  that  river,  and  on  account 
of  its  situation,  as  well  as  of  the  apparent  strength  of  its  fortifications, 

•  Carle. 
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deemed  by  the  English  ofiicers,  aa  well  as  the  rebels,  to  be  impreg- 
nable. This  was  eaough  to  discourage  all  attempts  upon  the  place, 
notwithstanding  the  great  impurtance  thereof,  baa  not  an  accident 
occasioned  an  attack,  and  furnished  liichiquin  with  hopes  of  success. 
One  of  his  horse,  plundering  near  the  town,  was  wounded  by  some  of 
the  Irish,  and  curried  prisoner  into  the  castle,  from  whence  he  was 
ailowed  to  send  to  the  English  army  fur  a  surgeon  to  dress  liis  wounds. 
Incbiquin  had  of  late  encouraged  officers  who  bad  fornierlv  served  the 
king,  to  come  into  his  army,  and  among  others,  bud  admitted  ODe 
culouet  James  Hippegley  into  his  quarters,  upon  some  assurance  given 
him  by  a  friend  of  bis  doing  a  service.  Hippesley  was  an  ingenious 
man,  skilled  in  surgery  and  fortifications,  and  uudertooli  to  go  in  dis- 
guise to  the  castle,  and  to  dress  the  wounded  soldier.  Thia  be  did 
with  so  much  caution  and  circumspection,  thut  he  discovered  perfectly 
tlie  condition  of  the  place  in  every  respect,  the  weakness  of  ^e  ward, 
and  especially  some  defects  in  the  walls  of  tile  outward  bawne,  which 
rendered  it  assaultable.  He  observed  likewise  so  much  timoi-ousDeas 
in  the  wardens,  tliat  he  Judged  the  taking  of  the  Lawns  would  pro- 
bably induce  them  to  suiTi-nder  the  castle.  Upon  tliese  observations, 
it  was  resolved  to  make  the  attempt;  and  IlippesJey  himself,  at  the 
head  of  a  party,  attacking  llie  defective  place,  carried  the  outward 
lUiWne  and  some  out-turruls  by  storm.  A  few  hours  oiler,  the  castle 
surrendered  upon  quarter  for  life;  tliougli  Inchiquin  upu[i  entei-iiig  it 
found  that  he  could  not  have  reduced  it  by  force,  had  the  garrison  but 
luid  the  courage  to  stand  on  their  defctiee.  Thus  easily  was  a  castle 
reduced,  which  in  15^9,  had  held  out  for  two  months  against  the  ear] 
uf  E^scx,  and  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  nien."  Lord  Toafl'e  wus  so 
enraged  at  the  pusillanimity  of  the  garrison  thut  he  had  the  governor 
and  ou  hundred  of  the  men,  tried  by  a  council  of  wur,  and  shoL  This 
L-onijucst  of  lord  Inchii^nin's  was  productive  of  important  results,  for 
besides  supplying  bis  famishing  army  with  present  provisions,  and 
ample  resources  for  the  future,  his  name  spread  such  a  teri-or  that  all 
either  submitted  or  fled  at  his  approach.  Lord  Tuoffe  gave  no  oppo- 
sition to  bis  progress,  and  retired  with  his  army  from  Cushel  as  he 
advanced  towards  that  town  ;  cardinal  PanziroUi  imputes  this  to  a 
secret  understanding,  existing  bclween  him  and  lord  Inchiquin,  but 
subseijuent  events  do  not  warrant  such  an  opinion.  The  iiihabitanls 
of  Cashel  deserte<l  the  city  and  fled  to  the  cathedral,  whicli  had  been 
strongly  fortitied  und  garrisoned  by  Taaffe,  and  was  built  on  a  rock 
adjoining  the  city.  After  its  reduction,  and  before  lord  Inehiquiu 
cuuld  stay  the  slaughter,  about  twenty  of  tlie  priests  hud  been  killed, 
which  caused  such  un  outcry  amongst  the  Irish,  that  TauSe  was  com- 
pelled to  assemble  his  army  at  u  must  inclement  season  of  the  yeur,  and 
under  signal  di  sad  vantages.  He  hod  with  him  seven  thousand  live  bun- 
red  foot,  and  four  regiments  of  horse,  tliruc  thousand  live  hundred  of 
which  he  placed  on  the  right  wing  under  lieutenant-general  Mucdomiel, 
along  with  two  regiments  of  horse,  commanded  by  colonel  I'ureel; 
while  he  himself  took  the  left  wing,  with  four  thousand  foot,  and  two 
regiments  of  horse.  I.<ird  Inchiquin  with  quiet  eoofidence  led  his  disci- 
plined and  victorious  troops  to  the  encounter.  They  met  at  a  place 
called  KnoektioiJcss,  und  colonel  Purcel  charged  the  English  horse  with 
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luch  impeluwitj  that  ihej  at  once  garo  way,  while  the  IllgUanderi 
uuder  Macdonnel,  throwing'  dowu  tbeir  pieces  afler  the  first  fire,  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  them,  sword  in  hand,  and  after  an  immense  siau^ter, 
drove  them  tnaa  off  the  field,  taking  possession  of  the  caoDOn  and 
carriageB  of  the  enemT-  Lord  Inchiquu  in  the  mean  time  attacked 
the  left  wing,  commanded  hy  lord  Tuaffe,  who  fought  with  determined 
i^ourage,  hut  was  ill'SU[iported  b^  his  Munster  regiments,  all  of  whom, 
excepting  lord  Caatlecoimel's, fled  from  the  field  after  the  first  onset. 
In  vain  did  lord  Taaffe  attempt  to  recall  and  rallj  them,  the  receding 
u>rreut  riuhed  from  him  at  all  sides,  while  with  his  own  hand  he  cat 
down  numbers,  and  thus  at  least  intercepted  their  flight.  Macdonnel 
sent  to  lord  Taufl't;  notice  of  his  success,  but  becoming  impatient  at 
his  messengers  not  returning,  he  retired  to  a  sniull  emini'iicc  to  observe 
the  progress  of  the  battle.  Ou  his  return  he  was  unfortunately  inter' 
eepted  by  a  small  party  of  the  enemy  and  killed,  while  his  brave  High- 
landers, without  a  general  to  command  them,  stood  their  ground  till 
seven  hundred  of  them  were  killed,  when  the  remainder  threw  down 
their  arms  and  asked  for  quarter.  The  Irish  lost  about  three  thou- 
sand men,  amongst  whom  were  the  flower  of  their  army,  along  with 
their  ammunition  and  baggage. 

Lord  luchiquio,  who  always  in  his  heart  leaned  to  the  monarchy,  (it 
length  joined  lord  TaaSe  and  others  in  sending  communications  to  lord 
Ormonde,  and  in  their  earuest  entreaties  to  him  to  return  to  Ireland. 
Taafie  and  Preston  took  a  solemn  oath  to  stand  by  one  another  in  gup- 
port  of  the  king's  right,  and,  in  obedience  to  lord  Ormonde;  tmd  lord 
Inchiquin  mode  solemn  protestations  "  to  live  and  die  with  him  iu 
the  prosecution  of  his  majesty's  service." 

The  cessation  was  at  length  established  between  the  friends  and  sup- 
[K>rters  of  the  king,andthe  confederates,  not  withstanding  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  nuncio  and  O'Neile,  the  latter  of  whom  the  assembly 
at  Kilkenny  had  publicly  proclaimed  to  be  a  traitor  and  a  rebel.  He 
however  wrote  a  letter  conjointly  with  his  oflicers  to  that  body,  desir- 
ing a  safe  conduct  for  himself  and  others  of  his  party,  that  they  might 
lay  their  grievances  before  that  assembly.  This  Taafie  strenuously 
opposed,  though  by  doing  so  he  ran  the  risk  of  a  committal  through 
the  influence  of  O'Neile's  friends. 

About  this  period  the  generals  of  particular  provinces  were  sup- 
pressed, and  lords  TaafFe  and  Castlehaven  became  candidates  for  the 
nppoiotmeiit  of  geDeral  of  horse.  The  situation  hod  been  promised 
to  the  latter  two  years  before,  and  he  was  accordingly  nominated,  but 
lord  Taofie's  merits  were  bo  generally  acknowledged,  and  so  very 
great,  that  he  felt  much  discontent  at  the  preference  being  given  to 
his  rival;  his  devoted  attachment  however  to  the  royal  cause,  then  in 
so  tottering  a  state,  made  him  suppress  all  private  feelings,  and  con- 
tinue his  arduous  and  energetic  cfi'orts  for  its  support.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, on  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucus,  he  was  niade  master  of  the 
ordnance,  a  situation  for  which  his  talents  and  long  experience  had 
peculiarly  qualified  blm.  Preston  in  his  turn  became  discontented  at 
ihis'  nomination,  and  it  has  even  been  hinted,  that  in  couscqueuce  of 
his  disappointment,  he  joined  in  the  vile  plot  which  was  about  tbiy 
time  set  on  foot  to  assassinaie  lord  Ormonde. 
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In  1651,  when  S;Dot  and  Antonio  were  sent  by  the  duke  of  Lorrune 
to  treat  with  lord  Onnonde  respecting  the  loan  he  hmd  preTionalj  pro* 
mised  lord  Toaffe,  the  marquesa,  who  waa  then  despatching  him  to  Uie 
king,  delayed  his  voyage  for  the  purposeof  having  the  treaty  preTioualy 
adjusted.  He,  with  Athenry  and  Geffrey  Browne,  were  empowered  to 
make  the  arrangementa  wi^  Synot,  but  while  they  were  on  the  road 
to  Gal  way,  captain  Antonio  hastily  sailed  out  at  the  harbour,  leaving 
behind  him  lord  Taafie,  and  his  other  pasBengen,  whose  baggage  he  had 
on  board ;  he  however  took  lord  Taaffe  on  board  at  a  creek  in  Irecon- 
iiaght,  and  until  he  waa  gone  Synot  made  variouB  ezcuaea  to  delay  the 
conference  wiiii  his  colleagues,  and  then  said,  that  as  Antonio  was 
gone  he  had  no  means  of  raising  the  money. 

Lord  Taafie  arrived  in  the  island  of  Jersey  in  July,  and  obtained  a  let- 
ter  from  the  duke  of  York  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  which  he  took  with 
htm  to  Paris,  where  he  remuned  until  November,  when  he  proceeded 
to  BruBseia,  and  delivered  his  credentials  to  the  duke.  After  perusing 
the  papers  relative  to  the  loan,  he  cipressed  his  willingness  to  assist  the 
nation,  but  added,  thai  he  saw  no  person  invested  with  sufficient  autfao- 
I  rity  from  the  king,  with  whom  he  could  conclude  the  treaty.  Taaffe  at 
once  engaged  that  any  place  in  that  kingdom,  which  was  in  the  king's 
possession,  should  be  delivered  to  him  as  security  for  the  repayment  of 
the  sum.  He  also  proposed  on  bis  own  authority,  a  marriage  between 
tlie  duke  of  York  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine's  illegitimate  daughter,  by 
the  princess  of  Cautecroix,  a  child  not  three  years  old.  Whether  it 
was  the  prospect  of  this  alliance,  or  considerations  more  exclusively 
personal  that  swayed  him,  he  at  once  delivered  to  lord  TaalFe  £5000 
to  buy  arras  and  ammunition,  which  iho  latter  forwarded  to  Ireland 
before  Christmas.  "  Lord  Taaffe,"  writes  Carte,  "  at  first  gave  him 
his  bond  in  behalf  of  the  kingdom  for  that  sum  (  but  the  duke  returned 
it  to  him  in  a  few  days,  with  a  message,  that  his  lordship's  word  was 
of  more  value  to  him,  and  what  he  had  given  was  but  an  earnest  of  the 
future  supplies  he  should  send  the  nation.  Taoffe  easily  imagined  he 
hod  some  design  in  that  civility,  and  desired  to  know  what  retribntioo 
he  expected  from  that  poor  kingdom.  The  duke  ascribed  all  to  his 
compassion  for  the  miserable  circumstances  of  the  poor  catholics  of 
Ireland,  which  affected  him  so  much,  that  if  invited  by  them,  he  would 
personally  appear  in  their  defence,  with  such  a  fund  of  money  and 
other  necessaries,  as  would  probably  in  a  short  time  recover  the  king- 
dom. Taaffe  asking  him  by  what  title  or  commission  he  would  under- 
take that  work,  be  answered,  he  would  seek  no  other  title  than  duke  of 
Lorraine;  but  that  he  expected  &a  entire  obedience  from  all  persons, 
and  would  not  serve  hy  commission  from  any  body."  Taaffe  was 
rather  startled  by  these  conditions,  and  proposed  that  some  person  of 
rank  should  be  sent  into  Ireland  to  treat  with  the  marquess  of  Or- 
monde, or  some  one  in  authority  in  that  kiugdoni.  l^ord  Taaffe 
who  seemed  Iruitiul  in  matrimonial  speculaUons,  suggested  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  marriage  being  brought  about  between  Mademoiselle  de  Ban- 
ners, the  sister  of  the  princess  of  Cantecroix,  and  the  youthful  earl  of 
Ossory,  the  lady  being  ten  years  his  senior.  The  marquess  of  Or- 
monde however  declined  the  consideration  of  the  subject  until  the  con- 
templated union  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  infant  princess  should 
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bKve  been  decided  upon.  The  duke  of  LorraiDe  sent  bis  eoVof  to 
Ireland,  &nd  it  was  agreed  that  £20,000  should  be  advanced  upon  the 
Mcuritf  of  the  towns  of  Limeriak  and  Galwaj,  but  the  duke  of  Lor* 
rune's  proposals,  acoomponjing  this  promise,  were  of  so  very  Buspi- 
cioul  and  questionable  a  nature,  that  the  queen  and  the  marquees  of 
Onnonde  at  once  saw  that  it  would  come  to  nothing. 

On  lord  Taaffe's  arrival  in  Paris,  he  was  mortified  at  finding  not 
onlj  the  inauspicious  state  of  things  concerning  the  treaty,  but  that 
the  queen  had  been  seriously  offended  bj  his  ofGcioua  though  well- 
meaning  interference  respecting  tbe  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York- 
Through  the  kind  ofiices  of  the  marquess  he  was  however  quickly  re- 
instated in  her  favour,  and  on  his  return  to  Brussels,  would  take  no  part 
in  the  unauthorized  and  uowarrantablc  treaty  concluded  between  the 
duke  and  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket  and  Mr  Browne,  though  these  gentle- 
men added  lord  Tuafie's  signature  to  it  after  his  departure. 

On  Cromwell's  act  of  parliament  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  he 
was  excepted  from  pardon  for  life  and  estate,  but  after  the  restoration, 
the  king  ordered  that  he  should  be  paid  £800  a-year  out  of  the  trea' 
sury  monthly,  for  his  personal  expenses,  until  his  estate  should  be  re* 
stored  to  him,  and  that  he  should  be  put  into  possession  of  it  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  Tbe  acts  of  settlement  accordingly  reinstated 
him,  along  with  his  relatives  Christopher  Tanffc  of  Braganstown,  and 
TheDphilua  Taaffe  of  Cookstowu  in  their  respective  estates,  which  hod 
been  severally  forfeited.  The  king  also,  having  a  strung  personal 
regard  for  him,  "  was  pleased,"  as  is  stated  in  his  patent,  June,  1662, 
"as  an  especial  mark  of  the  gracious  sense  he  had  of  his  eminent  ser- 
vices for  him  and  his  interests,  to  honour  him  with  the  dignity  of  ear) 
of  Corlingford  in  the  county  of  Louth,  entailing  that  honour  on  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body,"  and  he  was  accordingly  advanced  to  that  title 
with  the  creation  fee  of  £20.  In  consideration  also  of  his  losses  and 
servioes,  and  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  title,  the  king  further 
granted  to  him  £4000  of  the  rents  payable  to  the  crown,  out  of  the 
retrenched  lands  of  soldiers  and  adventurers,  and  settled  on  him  in 
1676,  a  pension  of  £SO0  a-jear. 

Lord  Taaflfe  married  twice;  his  first  vrife  was  Mary,  daughter  of 
Sir  Nicholas  White  of  Leiilip,  who  brought  him  a  large  fortune,  aud 
by  whom  he  had  six  sons  and  one  daughter ;  his  second  wife  was  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Persboll,  who  out-lived  him,  and  by  whom 
he  had  no  family.  He  died  December  tb^Slst,  1677,  and  was  bur- 
ied at  Ballymote. 


THE   OHICHESTERS. 

SIR  AltTHUR  CHICEESIER. 

DIED  A.  o.  1624. 

Thb  name  and  lineage  of  Chichester  has  been  traced  by  the  heralds 
to  en  ancient  family  in  Devonshire. 
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Toe  subject  of  tbia  memoir  was  the  Kcond  aon  of  Sir  John  Chiche* 
t«r,  knight;  his  mother  was  Gertrude,  dtuuhter  of  Sir  William  Court 
aey  of  Powderham  castle,  in  Devonshire:  ne  was  bom  at  Raleigh,  hit 
father's  seat  in  that  count;.  Apreeocious  promiaeof  talent  wax  probably 
the  occasion  of  his  being  at  an  eorlj  age  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
the  university.  But  there  was  an  actirity  in  his  temperament  which 
soon  rendered  him  impatient  of  a  studious  life.  A  danng  frolic,  more 
suited  to  the  manners  of  his  time  thftn  the  present,  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  fly  the  country.  The  queen's  purveyors,  instruments  of 
despotic  power,  and  by  no  means  limiting  their  exactions  to  the  demands 
of  law,  were  the  objects  of  popular  hatred,  and  considered  (like  the 
bailifTs  of  the  last  generation)  as  &ir  game  for  either  mischief  or  spite: 
they  were  universally  set  down  as  robbers,  and  it  was  thought  by  the 
young  student  to  be  no  bad  joke  to  follow  the  precedent  of  prince 
Henry,  and  ease  the  robber  of  his  plunder.  This  exploit  was  followed 
by  discovery,  and  Chichester  was  compelled  to  save  himself  from  the 
resentment  of  the  queen,  who  little  reushed  a  joke  for  which  she  was 
to  have  paid ;  the  unpopularity  of  the  exaction  made  it  dangerous,  as 
the  laughter  of  the  public  was  imbittered  by  discontent ;  it  was  no 
laughing  matter  to  Eliiabeth.  Chichester  betook  himself  to  Franco, 
where  his  personal  bravery  and  military  talent  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  Henry  IV.,  by  whom  be  was  knighted.  His  reputation  soon 
reached  the  English  court,  where  it  was  not  lost  upon  the  ear  of  the 
queen,  ft  was  her  study  to  encircle  her  throne  with  genius  and  hero- 
lam,  and  Chichester  received  bis  pardon. 

After  some  years  spent  in  the  military  service,  he  was  sent  into  Ire- 
land, where  his  services  were  numerous,  and  his  promotion  rapid.  He 
commanded  the  troops  garrisoned  at  Carriclcfergui  in  1599,  and  was, 
during  the  entire  of  that  war  which  we  have  related  in  the  life  of  Hugh, 
earl  of  Tyrone,  among  the  most  active,  successful,  and  trusted  leaders 
under  lord  Mountjoy.  [n  1 603,  he  was  appointed  by  patent,  governor 
of  Carriokfergiis,  with  the  fee  of  thirteen  shillings  per  day  for  life. 
In  the  next  year  a  new  patent  extended  his  powers;  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  all  the  forces  and  governor  of  the  inbdaitants  of  the 
surrounding  districts,  of  which  the  towns,  forts,  shipping  and  fisheries 
were  placed  at  his  discretion.  This  was  followed  by  another  patent, 
appointing  him  lord-deputy  of  Ireland.  He  began  his  government  by 
renewing  the  circuits,  and  establishing  two  for  the  first  time,  as  already 
described,  so  as  to  establitb  justice  and  order  throughout  the  country. 
He  at  the  same  time  issued  proclamations  decluring  the  abolition  of 
taniatry,  and  enforcing  the  laws.  Among  the  numerous  pnijectA  for 
the  plantation  of  Ulster,  that  of  Chichester  was  selected,  and  its 
detuis  duried  through  by  his  own  skill  and  activity. 

In  recompense  for  these  great  services  to  Ireland  king  James  made 
him  a  grant  of  Inishowcn,  the  territory  of  Sir  Cahir  O'Doherty,  with 
other  rights  and  lands  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 

On  Me  meeting  of  parliament,  Sir  Arthur  was  created  baron  Chi- 
chester of  Belfast,  lu  the  [weamble  to  his  patent  there  occurs  a 
remarkable  passage,  which  we  here  extract  because  it  evidently  con- 
tains  the  idea  of  James  and  his  councillors  concerning  this  island  and 
its  condition: — '*  Hihemiffi,  insults  post  Britanniam  omniiun  iusularum 
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oucJdenUlium  maxiauB  et  ain|ilissimie,  et  imlclierrimic,  cteli  Kt  tali 
felioitate  et  fcecunditate  afliientis  et  insigais;  sed  Dihilomimis  per  multa 
jam  seoula  perptituia  scditionuiii  et  rebellionum  fluctibus  jaotatn; 
iieonon  superslitioiii  et  bark-iribus  moribua,  prEesertim  in  proviDciu 
UUoiiisB,  addicts  et  iiumerKB." 

We  liere  aUo  insert  &  lutter  to  Cliichealer  from  tbe  king,  who,  when 
fuvouritiain  did  not  influence  bis  feeble  character,  was  a  jitst  and  dis- 
criminating observer: — "As  at  first  you  were  called  by  our  election 
without  seeking  for  it,  to  this  high  place  of  trust  and  government  of 
our  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  have  so  faitJifuUy  discharged  the  duties 
thereof,  so  now  we  are  pleased,  merely  of  our  own  grace,  without  any 
medinlion  of  friends,  without  your  suit  or  ambition,  to  advance  you  to 
the  state  of  a  baron  of  cliat  kingdom,  in  acknowledgment  of  your  many 
acceptable  services  pei'formed  to  us  tliere." 

Cl)ichcstcr  continued  in  lits  government  for  the  ten  years  ending 
with  the  parliament  of  1613,  tlie  cardinal  period  of  Irish  history.  As 
the  events  in  which  he  was  a  principal  nctor  are  those  which,  from 
tlieir  primary  importauce,  we  have  selected  for  the  introduction  to  this 
period,  we  may  pass  on  tbe  more  briefly  to  the  end  of  this  memoir. 

Chichester  was  a  second  time  appointed  lord  deputy  in  1614.  On 
this  occasion  he  maintained  bis  wonted  activity,  by  repressing  many 
disorders  in  the  counties  of  Leinsler,  especially  in  those  more  wild  and 
uncultivated  mountain  districts  of  the  county  of  Wicktow,  which  he 
reduced  to  subjection. 

In  1615  he  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  retire  from  his  ar- 
duous post,  but  was  in  the  next  year  appointed  lord  high  treasurer  of 
Ireland.  He  built  a  splendid  house  for  his  own  residence  at  Garrick- 
fergus. 

In  1622,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Palatinate.  To  enter  on 
the  subject  of  this  embassy  we  should  occupy  a  cpace  disproportionate 
to  the  scale  of  this  memoir.  He  returned  in  October  the  same  year, 
and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  died  in  the  year  1624, 
in  London,  and  was  interred  in  a  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chnrol)  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Carrickfergus,  about  eight  months  after  his 
death. 

He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Ferrott,  by  whom  be  had 
cue  son  who  died  in  little  more  than  a  month  alter  bis  birth.  In  con- 
sequence his  estates  descended  to  his  next  brother,  Sir  Edward  Chi- 
chester. As  we  shall  not  have  to  ofier  any  further  notice  of  this  per- 
son, we  may  here  add,  that  his  brother's  title  bad  been  limited  to  his 
issue  male ;  tbe  title  fell,  but  as  Sir  Edward  was  a  person  of  influence 
and  very  serviceable.  King  Charles  revived  the  title  and  added  a  step 
by  the  title  of  viscount  Chichester  of  Carrickfergus. 


ASTHUR  CHICHESTER,  HRST  EARL  OF  DOKEOAL. 

BOBN  A.  D.  lOSK,  1606 — DIED  A.  D.  1674. 

Artuuh  Cbichbstkr,  nephew  to  the  first  nobleman  of  that  name, 
and  son  to  Edward  viscount  Chichester,  and  Anne  daughter  and  heires* 
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of  JuhD  CopIcBtone  of  E^gcsford  in  the  county  of  Devon,  comntenced 
BCtrW  the  career  of  arms,  in  which  he  was  subftequentlj  so  eminently 
diatioguiahed.  Before  he  w&b  of  age  he  was  nomioated  captain  to  the 
iirat  troop  of  horse  that  should  become  vacant,  and  was  appointed  to 
it  in  1627,  on  the  resignation  of  lord  Valentia.  He  became  member 
for  the  county  of  Antrim  in  163<),  captain  of  sixty-three  carbines, 
with  the  pay  of  £1  4s.  per  day,  and  arrived  at  the  rank  of  colonel 
before  the  breaking-  out  of  the  rebellion.*  Carte,  in  describing  its 
earliest  manifeBtatious,  Bays,  "  Colonel  Arthur  Chichester  was  resi- 
dent at  Carrickfergus,  when  the  news  of  the  insurrection  was  first 
brought  thither  upon  Saturday,  October  23,  about  ten  of  the  clock  at 
nightl  He  immediately  ordered  drums  to  be  beat,  and  fires  to  bu 
made  in  the  most  eminent  places  of  the  country,  to  raise  the  people, 
who,  grown  secure  by  a  lung  peace,  were  exceedingly  startled  at 
the  noise  of  war.  He  took  a  view  of  the  arms  lodged  in  the  stores 
of  the  castle,  and  laid  by  as  many  of  them  as  could  be  spared  to  be 
distributed  the  next  day.  The  country  came  in  apace,  bringing  what 
arms  they  could  get,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  streets  were  full  of 
men  ;  but  moat  of  them  provided  with  no  belter  weapons  than  pitch- 
forks." He  adds,  "  Edward,  lord  viscount  Chichester,  immediately 
aenl  away  an  express  to  Scotland,  to  advertiae  his  majesty  of  the  rebel- 
lion, the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  danger  that  was  likely  to  enase. 
Colonel  Chichester  likewise,  leaving  only  fifty  musqueieers  under  the 
command  of  captain  Roger  Lindon  to  guard  the  castle,  delivered  out 
the  rest  of  the  arms,  with  powder  and  bullets,  to  the  country  people, 
and  formed  them  into  companies,  putting  the  most  considerable  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county  over  thum  as  captains,  and  making  others  offi- 
cers for  the  pvescut  necessity." 

The  rebels  surprised  Newry,  where  Sir  Arthur  Tyringhaui  and  his 
company  were  quartered:  he  with  difficulty  escaped,  but  his  men  were 
Belied  and  disarmed:  they  also  took  serenil  persons  of  note  prisoners, 
and  what  waa  more  to  their  purpose,  possessed  themselves  of  seventy 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  a  large  quantity  of  arms  out  of  the  castle- 
Colonel  Chichester  held  a  consultation  whether  it  might  be  best  to 
keep  within  the  whUs,  for  the  defence  of  Carrickfcrgus,  of  which  his 
father  was  governor,  or  to  march  out  and  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field. 
The  latter  course  was  adopted  on  lord  Montgomery  of  Arde's  promis- 
ing to  meet  them  at  Lisnegarvy  (now  called  I.Isburn)  with  one  thou- 
sand men.  They  accordingly,  after  leaving  a  suffii;ient  garrison  in 
the  town  and  castle,  mustered  about  three  hundred  men,  which  was 
strengthened  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  Antrim  as  they  advanced 
on  their  march.  The  lord  of  Ardes  lay  that  night  at  Drumhee,  witl- 
about  eight  hundred  horse  and  foot,  from  whence  he  marched  the  nexi 
day  to  Lianegarvy,  where  he  was  met  on  the  following  by  colonel 
Chichester. 

On  finding  that  Dromore  was  nearly  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
that  colonel  Matthews  only  succeeded  in  retaining  that  small  number 
together,  by  keeping  the  solitary  merchant  who  remained  in  the  town 
(of  thunameof  Boyd,)  in  confinement;  (for  if  the  people  had  seen  him  de- 
part, none  would  have  remained ;)  colonel  Chichester  took  with  him  two 
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koadred  foot  of  his  own,  lord  Conway's  troops  of  hone  which  wei-o 
well  armed,  besides  one  troop  of  light  horse  to  its  relief:  when  he  ar- 
rived  there  he  found  it  utterij  defenceless,  aiid  sorrouuded  in  all  direc- 
tions by  the  enemy.  He  sent  oat  scouts  to  view  the  countrj,  and  made 
hU  troopers  remain  on  horseback  all  night,  but  most  of  the  foot  soldiers 
and  the  light  horse  scattered  in  various  directioos  in  search  of  plun- 
der. The  next  day,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  ad- 
vancing in  vast  numbers,  he  assembled  as  many  of  his  forces  as  could 
be  collected,  and  went  out  to  meet  them.  When  he  was  about  half-a- 
mile  from  the  town,  he  saw  about  lifteen  hundred  advancing  in  tfare« 
divisions,  in  the  direction  he  had  taken,  and  was  most  earnest  to  bring 
them  to  an  immediate  engagemeat,  but  was  dissuaded  by  sam«  old 
and  experienced  officers,  who  saw  that  the  rebels  had  seized  on  a  most 
advantageou*  position;  and  that  if  colonel  Chichester  attacked  them 
with  his  handful  of  men,  he  would  not  only  have  numbers  to  contend 
with,  but  every  disadvantage  of  ground  either  for  attack  or  retreat. 
He  accordingly  returned  to  Dromore  for  the  remainder  of  his  men, 
and  marched  back  to  Lisnegnrvy,  determining  to  attack  them  the  next 
day,  when  he  should  be  reinforced  by  lord  Montgomery's  forces. 

On  the  following  morning  they  accordingly  marched  towards  Dro- 
more, but  when  Sir  Con  Magenis,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
town  in  the  interval,  heard  of  their  approach,  he  set  fire  to  it  and 
retired  to  Newry.  After  this,  the  various  forces  returned  to  their 
garrisons,  and  lord  Conway's  troop,  with  a  {larty  of  two  hundred  foot, 
were  stationed  io  Lisnegorvy.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neile  remained  the  chief 
part  of  November  in  his  camp  at  Newry,  from  whence,  on  die  8th,  he 
despatched  about  three  thousand  men  to  take  Liauegarvy,  hearing  how 
ill  it  was  provided  with  either  men  or  ammunition.  The  garrison  had 
no  notice  of  their  approach,  so  that  some  of  the  enemy  hod  entered  the 
streets,  and  were  near  seizing  two  of  their  field-pieces,  before  they  were 
tiware  of  their  arrival.  The  inhabitants,  unprepared  with  any  other 
weapons  of  defence,  pulled  the  fire  out  of  their  hearths,  and  set  their 
houses  in  a  bloie  around  them;  and  captains  Burley  and  Dines,  lead- 
ing out  their  men,  rushed  upon  them  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they 
quickly  drove  them  out  of  the  town  without  losing  one  of  their  own 
men,  while  eighty  of  tlie  rebels  were  slain.  Sir  Phelim  made  no  fiir- 
ther  attack  upon  the  town  until  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  when  he 
sent  an  army  of  four  thousand  men  against  it,  which  was  nearly 
doubled  by  reinforcements  from  other  rebel  generals,  before  it  reached 
Lisnegarry.  The  details  of  the  gallant  and  successful  resistance 
which  it  made,  have  been  simply  and  circumstantially  given  by  an  eye- 
witness, who  inserted  an  entry  of  it  in  one  of  the  old  vest^  books, 
which  still  exists,  belonging  to  the  church  at  Lisburn,  and  as  the  docu- 
ment is  curious,  we  give  it  verbatim: — 

lAmegarvy,  the  26lh  of  November,  1641 
"  A  brief  relation  of  the  miraculous  victory  there  that  day  over  the 

first  formed  army  of  the  Irish,  soon  after  their  rebellion,  which  broke 

out  the  'i^dot  October,  1611. 

"  Sir  Phelemy  O'Neil,  Sir  Conn  Maginnis,  tbeir  generals  then  in 

Ulster,  and   major-general    Plunkett,  (who  had   been  a  soldier   in 
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foreign  kingdoms)  hKTing  enlisted  and  drawn  U^ether  out  of  the 
countries  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Antrim,  and  Down,  and  other  countries 
in  Ulster,  eight  or  nine  thousand  men,  which  formed  into  eight  regi- 
ments, and  a  troop  of  horse,  with  two  6e]d-pieces :  thej  did  rendezvous 
on  the  27th  of  November,  1641,  at  and  about  a  house  belonging  to  Sir 
George  Ilawdon  at  llrookhill,  throe  miles  distant  irom  Lisnegarvy,  in 
which  town  they  knew  there  was  garrisons  of  five  companies,  newl^ 
raised,  and  the  lord  Conway's  troop  of  horse  ;  and  their  principal  de- 
sigii  being  to  march  into  and  besiege  Carrickfergus,  thej  judged  it 
unsafe  to  pass  by  I.isncgarrv,  and  therefore  resolved  to  attack  it  next 
morning,  makiug  little  account  of  the  opposition  could  be  given  them 
bj  so  small  a  number,  not  half  armed,  and  so  slenderly  provided  of 
ammunition,  (which  they  had  perfect  intelligence  of  by  several  Irish 
that  left  our  party  and  stole  away  to  them,)  for  that  thej  were  so 
nuincrous  and  well  provided  of  ammunition  by  the  fifty  barrels  of 
powder  they  found  in  his  Majesty's  store,  in  the  castle  of  Newry,  which 
they  surprised  the  very  first  nigiit  of  the  rebellion;  also  they  had  got 
into  their  hands  the  arms  of  all  the  soldiers  they  hod  murdered  in 
Ulster,  and  such  other  arms  aa  they  found  in  the  castles  and  houses 
which  they  had  plundered  and  burnt  in  the  whole  province.  Yet  it 
so  pleased  God  to  disappoint  their  confidence;  and  the  small  garrison 
they  ao  much  slighted,  was  much  encouraged  by  the  seasonable  arrivid 
of  Sir  George  Kawdon,  who,  being  in  London  on  the  2.^d  of  October, 
hasted  over  by  the  way  of  Scotland,  and  being  landed  at  Bangor,  got 
to  Lisnegarvj,  though  late,  on  the  27th  of  November,  where  those  new- 
raised  men,  and  the  lord  Conway's  troop,  were  drawn  up  in  the  market- 
place,  expecting  hourly  to  he  assaulted  by  the  rebels,  and  they  stood 
in  that  posture  all  the  night,  and  before  sunrise,  sent  out  some  horse 
to  discover  their  numerous  enemy,  who  were  at  maas;  (it  being  Sun- 
day) but  immediately  upon  sight  of  our  scouts,  they  quit  their  devo- 
tion, and  heat  drums,  and  marched  directly  to  Lisnegarvy;  and  before 
ten  of  the  clock,  appeared  drawn  in  battalia  in  the  warren,  not  above 
a  musket-shot  from  the  town,  and  sent  out  two  divisions  of  about  six 
or  seven  hundred  a-piece  to  compass  the  town,  and  placed  their  field- 
pieces  on  the  highway  to  it,  before  their  body,  and  with  them  and 
their  fowling-pieces,  killed  and  wounded  tome  of  our  men  as  they 
stood  in  their  ranks  in  the  market-place ;  and  some  of  our  musqueteers 
were  placed  in  windows  to  make  the  like  returns  of  shot  to  the  enemy. 
And  Sir  Arthur  Terringliam,  (governor  of  Newry,)  who  commanded 
the  garrison,  end  Sir  George  Kawdon,  and  the  officers  foreseeing  if 
their  two  divisions  on  both  sides  of  the  town  should  fall  in  together, 
that  they  would  overpower  our  small  number.  For  prevention  there- 
if,  a  squadron  of  horse,  with  some  musqueteers,  was  commanded  to 
face  one  of  them  that  was  marching  on  the  north  side,  and  to  keen 
them  at  distance  as  long  as  they  could;  which  was  so  well  performed, 
that  the  other  division,  which  marched  by  the  river,  on  the  south  side, 
came  in  before  the  other,  time  enough  so  to  be  well  beaten  back  by 
ihe  horse,  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  them  slain  in  Bridge  street, 
and  in  their  retreat  as  they  fled  back  to  the  main  body. 

"  After  which  execution,  the  horse  returning  to  the  market-place, 
found  the  enemy  had  forced  into  our  small  party  on  the  north  side, 
and  hod  entered  the  town,  and  was  marching  down  Castle  street,  which 
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our  hone  so  well  charged  diere,  that  at  least  three  hundred  of  the 
rebels  were  slain  !n  the  street,  aud  the  meadow  behind  the  houses, 
through  which  the}'  did  run  away  to  their  main  bodji  wherehj  tho^ 
were  so  much  discouraged,  that  ^most  in  twg  hours  after,  their  oflli' 
cers  could  not  get  out  anj  more  parties  to  adventure  a  second  assault 
upon  usi  but  in  the  mean  space,  they  entertained  us  with  continued 
■hot  from  their  body  and  their  field-pieces,  till  about  one  of  the  clock, 
that  freah  parties  were  drawn  out  and  beaten  back  as  before,  with  loss 
of  many  of  their  men,  which  they  supplied  still  with  others  till  night; 
and  in  the  dark  they  (ired  all  the  town,  which  was  in  a  few  hours 
turned  into  ashes;  and  in  that  confusion  and  heat  of  the  (ire,  the  ene- 
my made  a  fierce  assault.  But  it  so  pleased  God,  that  we- were  better 
provided  for  them  than  they  expected,  by  a  relief  that  came  to  us  at 
night-fall  from  Belfast,  of  the  earl  of  Donegall's  troop,  and  a  company 
of  foot,  commanded  by  captun  Boyd,  who  was  unhappily  alain  pre- 
sently after  bis  first  entrance  into  the  town.  And  after  the  bouses 
were  on  fire  about  six  of  the  clock,  till  t«n  or  eleven,  it  is  not  easy  to 
g^re  any  cert^n  account  or  relation  of  the  several  encounters  in  divers 
places  of  the  town  between  small  parties  of  our  horse  here  and  there,  and 
of  the  rebels,  and  whom  they  charged  as  they  met  and  hewed  them  down, 
so  that  every  comer  was  filled  with  carcases,  and  the  slain  were  found 
to  be  more  than  thrice  the  number  of  those  that  fought  against  them, 
as  appeared  next  day,  when  the  constables  and  inhabitants  employed 
to  bury  them,  gave  np  their  accounts.  About  ten  or  eleven  of  the 
dock,  their  two  generals  quit  their  station,  and  marched  away  in  the 
dark,  and  had  not  above  two  hundred  of  their  men  with  them,  as  we 
were  informed  next  morning  by  several  £nglish  prisoners  that  escaped 
from  them,  who  told  us  the  rest  of  their  men  either  ran  away  before 
them  or  were  slain ;  and  that  there  were  two  field-pieces  was  thrown  into 
the  river,  or  in  some  moss-pit,  which  we  could  never  find  after,  and  in 
this  their  retreat,  or  this  their  flight,  they  fired  Brookhill  house,  and  the 
lord  Conway's  library  in  it,  and  other  goods,  to  the  value  of  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds,  their  fear  and  haste  not  allowing  them  to  carry  any 
thing  away,  except  some  plate  and  linen;  and  this  did  in  revenge  t<i 
the  owner,  whom  they  heard  was  landed  the  day  before,  and  had  been 
active  in  the  service  against  them,  and  was  shot  that  day,  and  also  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him,  but  mounted  presently  upon  another,  and 
captain  St  John,  and  ct^ttain  Burley,  were  also  wounded,  and  about 
thirty  men  mure  of  our  party,  most  of  which  recovered,  and  not  above 
twenty'five  or  twenty-six  were  slain.  And  if  it,  be  well  considered, 
how  meanly  our  men  were  armed,  and  all  our  ammunition  spent  before 
night,  and  that  if  we  had  not  been  supplied  with  men  by  the  timely 
care  and  providence  of  the  earl  of  Donegall  and  other  commanders 
from  hia  majesty's  store  at  Carrickfergus,  (who  sent  ua  powder,  post, 
in  mai's,  on  horseback,  one  after  another)  and  that  most  of  our  new- 
nused  companies  were  of  poor  stript  men,  that  had  made  their  escape 
from  the  rebels,  of  whom  they  had  such  a  dread,  that  they  thought  them 
not  easily  to  be  beaten,  and  that  all  our  horse  (who  did  the  most  exe- 
cuUon,)  were  not  above  one  hundred  and  twenty,  viz.,  the  lord  Con- 
way's troops,  and  a  squadron  ef  the  lord  Grandison'a  troop,  (the  rest 
of  them  having  been  murdered  in  their  quarters  in  Tanragcc,)  ?j)(i 
".  z  Ir. 
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abont  fort;  of  a  couatry  troop  newl^  raited,  until  tbnt  of  the  troop 
compMiy  from  Belfast  came  to  aa  at  night.  It  must  be  confesied  that 
the  Lord  of  Hoata  did  signally  appear  for  us,  who  onn  save  with  or 
without  any  means,  and  did  by  veij  small  means  give  us  the  victt^j 
over  His  and  our  enemies,  and  enough  of  their  arms  to  supply  the 
defeets  of  our  new  companies,  besides  about  fifty  of  their  colours  and 
drums.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  much  with  regret,  that  this  loss 
and  overthrow  did  so  enrage  the  rebels,  tliat  for  several  days  and 
weeks  after,  they  murdered  manj  hundreds  of  protectants  whom  they 
had  kept  prisoners  in  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Tyrone,  and  other 
parts  of  Ulster,  and  tormented  them  by  several  nuumers  of  death. 
And  it  is  a  circumstance  very  observable,  that  much  snow  had  {alien 
in  the  week  before  this  action,  and  in  the  day  before  it  was  a  little 
thaw,  and,  frost  thereupon  in  the  night,  so  that  the  streets  were  covered 
with  ice,  which  proved  greatly  to  our  advantage;  for  that  all  the 
smiths  had  been  employed  that  whole  night  to  frost  onr  horses,  so 
that  they  stood  firm,  when  the  brogues  slipt  and  fell  down  under  dieir 
feet.  For  which,  and  our  miraculous  deliTcronce  from  a  cruel  and 
bloody  enemy,  how  great  cause  have  we  to  rejoice  and  praise  the  name 
of  our  God,  and  say  with  that  kin^W  prophet — 'If  it  hod  not  been 
the  Lord  himself  who  was  on  our  side  when  men  rose  up  against  us, 
they  hod  swallowed  us  up  quick,  when  they  were  lo  wrathfully  dis- 
fJeased  at  us.  Yea  the  waters  of  the  deep  had  drowned  us,  and  the 
stream  had  gone  over  our  soul ;  the  deep  waters  of  the  proud  had  gone 
over  our  soulsi  praised  be  the  Lord  who  has  not  given  us  over  for  a 
prey  unto  their  teeth  :  our  soul  is  cscoped  even  as  a  bird  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  fowler :  the  snare  is  broken  and  we  are  delivered.  Onr 
help  staodeth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  who  hath  made  heaven  and 
earth.     Amen.' " 

The  army  of  Ireland  consisted  at  that  time  of  fourteen  troeps, 
amounting  to  943  horse,  and  of  forty-one  independent  oompaniesi 
making  2297  fooL'  Only  three  of  these  troops,  lord  Conway's,  lord 
Grandison's,  and  colonel  Chichester's,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
north]  lord  Wilmot's  and  Sir  W.  St  Le^^r's,  with  the  presidents  of 
Connauglit  and  Munster,  add  all  the  rest,  were  summoned  to  Dublin. 
Notwithstanding  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  lords -justices  to  send  re- 
inforcements to  the  north,  either  from  the  wish  of  allowing  the  rebel- 
lion  to  spread,  or  as  Sir  W.  St  Leger  asserted,  "  that  they  were  so 
horribly  afraid  of  their  own  persons,  that  they  thought  the  old  anny 
and  all  the  new  raised  forces  little  enough  for  their  security;"  the  small 
bodies  that  were  under  the  command  of  colonel  Chichester,  lord  Mont- 
gomery, Sir  W.  Cole,  &c.,  &0.,  kept  the  rebels  on  the  defensive,  and 
prevented  them  from  maintaining  their  ground  in  the  north.  About 
the  middle  of  April  general  Monroe  landed  at  Carrickfergus  with 
2500  Scots,  when  he  was  joined  by  lord  Conway  and  colonel  ChicKes- 
ler,  with  1 800  foot,  besides  horse.  They  at  once  directed  their  march 
to  Newry,  from  which  the  rebels  fled  as  they  approached,  and  the 
castle  was  surrendered  to  them  without  any  opposition.  It  was  found 
to  contain  only  balf-a-barrel  of  powder,  and   about  sixty  musket*. 

•  OsTts. 
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During  the  reminder  of  this  jear  Monro«  remained  quite  ioactiTa, 
and  the  re^meatf  under  colonel  ChiclieBter,  Sir  Arthur  Tyrringham, 
the  lorda  Clonebo;  and  Ardes,  &c^  were  left  in  so  tototl;  destitute  a 
stfUei  without  pay,  provisions,  or  anvmuoitJon,  that  thev  could  do  but 
little,  and  were  with  difficulty  kept  ftvm  diabandingi  imile  tlieir  com- 
Bianderfl  were  gradually  exhauBting  their  own  fortune*  in  maintun- 

On  the  amT^  of  Conallj  in  1644,  with  the  letters  of  parliament 
prwcing  them  to  take  the  covenant,  lord  Montgomery,  Sir*  Robert 
Stewart,  Sir  William  Cole,  colonel  Chichester,  &o^  called  a  meeting  ia 
Belfast  to  consider  what  should  be  done,  and  privately  agreed  among 
themselves,  without  entering  into  partioulars  with  the  parliament,  to 
[ireservo  their  inviolable  allegiaooe  to  the  king,  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  marquess  of  Ormonde,  and  not  to  accept  die  covenant  nor  any  com* 
mander  over  them. 

After  Monroe  and  his  officers  had  wIth,gTBat  solemnity  taken  the 
riovenaot  in  the  church  of  Carrickfergus,  the  Scotch  clergy  traversed 
the  country  in  all  directions,  pressing  it  upon  the  soldiers  and  inha- 
bitants witA  as  much  aeal  and  earnestness  as  if  their  salvation  depended 
upon  it,  and  in  many  instances  refusing  to  give  the  sacrament  to  those 
who  rejected  it.  On  hearing  of  these  proceedings  the  lord-lieutenant 
and  the  council  sent  positive  orders  to  all  the  colonels  in  Ulster  to 
publish  the  proclamaUon  agaiTist  the  covenant  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  regiments.  The  colonels  were  aware  not  only  of  the  strong 
infatuation  that  existed  upon  the  subject,  but  also  that  most  of  their 
own  soldiery  had  already  accepted  it;  but  yet,  with  a  brave  defiance 
of  the  consequences.  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  colonel  Chichester,  colonel 
Hill,  and  the  commanding  officer'  of  lord  Conway's  regiment,  bod 
their  regiments  drawn  out,  and  respectively  read  the  proclamation. 
When  colonel  Chichester  had  finished  it,  "  one  of  his  captains,  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  about  thirty  of  the  common  soldiers,  protested  publicly 
against  it,  and  declared  that,  if  no  public  act  had  been  done  by  their 
colonel  against  the  covenant,  they  would  never  have  taken  it  (as  now 
they  would)  nor  have  deserted  him  or  his  commands.  The  colonel 
could  not  but  take  notice  of  this  insolence ;  but  all  that  he  could  do 
to  punish  it  was  to  suspend  those  officers  from  their  commands  for  the 
present,  not  daring  to  proceed  with  greater  rigour,  because  he  was  not 
provided  for  defence,  and  every  bit  of  bread  that  bis  men  ate,  came 
through  the  hands  of  the  Scots."  The  wants  of  the  army  became 
every  day  more  pressing,  and  colonel  Chichester  made  so  strong  a 
representation  of  them  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  that  he,  on  his  own  pri- 
vate credit,  raised  £300  and  sent  it  to  colonel  Chichester  for  the  im> 
mediate  relief  of  his  garrison  in  Belfast,  and  promised  farther  supplies 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  from  England.  He  idao  gave  him  authority  to 
act  as  he  judged  best  respecting  the  refi-actory  officers  and  soldiers,  but 
observed  that  he  had  always  found  "  round  dealing  with  the  Scots  Ml 
OS  available  as  connivance,  and  that  be  should  be  bold  with  them  if  they 
were  in  Dublin."  A  very  few  days,  says  Carte,  "passed  before  the 
colonel,  with  all  his  lenity,  su£Fered  us  much  mischief  as  ever  he  appre- 
hended from  seventy,  and  found  by  experience  that  t 
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public  insoleoces  is  the  most  imuraper  metliod  id  nature  to  procure 
obedience;  and  that  impunitj,  instead  of  engaging  offenders  to  a 
greater  fidelity,  onljr  emboldens  them  to  oonunit  new  crimes." 

Monroe  having  received  a  conuniraion  &om  ^e  English  patii&ment 
under  their  new  seal,  appointing  him  commander-in-chief  of  the 
English  as  well  as  Scotch  forces  in  Ulster,  Sir  James  Montgotnerj 
(who  had  received  informatiou  on  the  subject)  gent  to  suininoi]  a 
meeting  of  the  commsn^ng  officers  of  the  different  districts  in  fieliiut, 
which  place  colonel  Chichester  commanded.  The;  met  on  the  evening 
of  the  1 3th  of  May,  hut  adjourned  their  consultation  to  the  following 
morning.  I^te  at  night  a  soldier  of  colonel  Chichester's  regiment 
came  from  Carrickfergus  with  intelligence  that  Monroe  had  ^ven 
orders  to  some  Scotch  regiments  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  on  Belfast 
at  two  in  the  morning.  Colonel  Chichester  instantly  gave  orders  to 
have  all  the  guards  doubled,  and  called  out  every  officer  in  the  garri- 
son upon  duty.  As  an  additional  security,  scouts  were  sent  out  to 
ascert^n  the  state  of  the  country,  and  to  give  the  earliest  notice  of 
bis  approach.  They  returned  at  six  in  the  morning,  asserting  that 
they  had  gone  within  three  miles  of  Carrickfergus,  and  that  the  whole 
eountrj  was  in  the  most  profound  tranquilhty.  I'rusting  to  this 
treacherous  statement,  the  additional  guurds  were  incautiously  dis- 
missed, and  the  officers  who  had  been  all  night  on  duty  were  allowed 
to  retire  to  rest.  Silently  and  treacherously  Monroe  approached,  and, 
having  corrupted  the  scouts,  he  had  also  previously  mode  arrangements 
with  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  who  kept  the  gate  at  that  side  of  the 
city,  to  admit  him  and  his  followers,  bo  that  he  was  enabled  to  cross 
the  town  without  any  interruption,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  gate 
at  the  other  side  of  the  city,  leading  to  Lisnegarvy,  he  directed  his  men 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  cannon  and  bulwarks,  and  to  take  the 
guards  prisoners.  Colonel  Chichester,  made  in  the  same  moment 
aware  of  the  loss  of  the  town  and  the  uselessness  of  opposition,  sent 
some  of  the  other  colonels  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  Monroe's 
hcfetile  movements.  He  answered,  that  as  colonel  Chichester  had 
thought  proper  to  publish  a  proclamation  against  the  covenant, 
which  implied  that  all  those  who  hud  taken  it  should  thenceforth  be 
considered  as  traitors;  he  did  not  conceive  that  those  who  trusted  to 
his  protection  would  be  safe  without  his  having  a  garrison  of  his  own  in 
the  place,  and  that  he  had  accordingly  taken  that  course  as  the  only 
one  left  open  to  him.  He  immediately  desired  that  all  colonel  Chi- 
chester's men,  except  those  who  guarded  his  own  house,  should  leave 
Belfiist,  and  took  measures  for  the  custody  of  the  city.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Lisnegarvy,  whither  Sir  Theophilus  Jones  had  gone  the 
preceding  evening,  and,  supported  by  the  fidelity  of  the  garrison,  had 
taken  such  effectual  means  for  its  defence,  that  Monroe,  after  a  confer- 
ence with  colonel  Jones,  in  which  he  found  that  the  soldiers  were  not 
to  bo  corrupted,  thought  it  better  not  to  tarnish  his  bloodless  laurels, 
and  returned  to  Belfast.  Thus  a  second  time,  in  so  short  a  period, 
hod  that  small  town,  by  its  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  bravery,  resisted  the 
attacks  of  two  armies,  overwhelming  in  their  numbers,  and  opposite  in 
their  principles  and  discipline.     Colonel  Chichester,  indignant  at  the 
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nniiiir  advanta^  that  bad  been  taken  of  htm,  would  not  condaacend  to 
accept  of  the  privilege  allowed  him  of  residing  in  his  own  caatle,  but 
went  to  England  to  complain  of  bis  wrongs. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  the  north,  along  with  the  disaffection  of 
the  armj,  making  his  return  there  useless, be  removed  to  Dublin  and  was 
sworn  ia  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  His  great  fidelitj  in  the  royal 
cause,  joined  to  his  long  services,  induced  the  marquess  of  Ormonde, 
in  1645|  to  write  a  letter  to  the  king,  reminding  him  of  those  claims, 
and  suggesting  his  elevation.  We  eztracta  portion  of  it:  "  You  have 
been  graciously  pleased  of  late  to  reward  some  that  have  either  served 
jour  majesty  actually,  or  suifered  for  you  eminently  in  their  persons  or 
fortunes,  with  newcreations  or  with  additions  of  honour  in  this  kingdom. 
That  colonel  Arthur  Chichester  hath  missed  such  a  mark  of  your  ma- 
jesty's favour,  I  conceive  to  have  been  tbrouffh  his  own  modesty,  aad 
my  not  representing  his  personal  merit.  If  he  outlives  his  father  he 
wdl  be  among  the  foremost  of  the  viscounts  of  this  kingdom  in  place, 
and  (I  am  sure,)  beyond  them  alt,  except  one,  in  fortune,  though  he  bo 
for  uie  present  deprived  of  the  latter  for  his  faithfulness  to  your  ma- 
jesty's crown,  the  same  means  by  which  his  uncle  got  both  it  and  his 
honour.  He  hath  served  your  majesty  against  the  Irish  rebellion  since 
the  beginiuDg  of  it ;  and  when,  through  an  almost  general  defection  of 
the  northern  army  he  was  no  longer  able  to  serve  your  majesty  there, 
he  came  with  much  hasard  to  take  bis  shore  in  the  sufferings  of  your 
servants  here,  and  with  them  to  attend  for  that  happy  time  that  (we 
trost,)  will  put  us  in  a  condition  to  contribute  more  to  your  service 
than  our  prayers.  If  your  majesty  shall  think  fit  to  advance  this 
gentleman  to  an  earldom,  I  conceive  that  of  DunnegaJI,  a  county  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  wherein  he  shall  have  a  good  inheritance,  is 
fitlast,  which  I  humbly  offer  to  your  majesty's  consideration,  as  a  part 
of  the  duty  of 

"  Your  majesty's,  ke. 

"  Obkohse." 

The  king,  apon  this  representation,  created  him  earl  of  Donegal, 
with  limitation  of  the  honour  to  the  issue  mole  of  his  father;  his  own 
children,  of  whom  he  had  thirteen,  being  dead,  excepting  two  daugh- 
ters, the  youngest  of  whom  survived  him.  in  the  year  following  he 
had  a  heavy  domestic  calamity  in  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Digby,  first  earl  of  Bristol,  by  whom  he  had  had 
aeven  children.  He  had  lost  bis  first  wife,  Dorca»,  daughter  of  John 
Hill,  Esq.  of  Honiley,  when  he  was  only  twenty-four,  after  she  had 
given  birth  to  a  daughter.  His  third  wife  was  Letitia,  only  surviving 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Hickes,  hart,  of  Rookshall  in  Essex.* 

After  the  restoration  he  was  made  c^tttun  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and 
Cuttot  Rotulorum  Paci»  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Donegal.  In 
June,  1661,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  first  parliament  after  the  restora- 
tion, and  was  appointed  governor  of  Carrickfergus.  In  1666,  a 
variety  of  plots  were  carrying  on  through  the  three  kingdoms  by  the 
fanaticsi  and  in  Ireland  they  found  minds  predisposed  to  mutiny,  both 
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from  temperameat  and  from  tbe  vtry  bsd  pay  of  the  soldiery.  Strong 
iodioatioiu  of  insubordination  showed  themselves  in  Carrickfergiu, 
which  were  soon  quietad;  hut  being  too  leniently  put  down,  soothed 
iu  place  of  being  coerced,  a  second  mntiny  broke  out  the  following 
month,  in  which  all  the  prirates  of  four  compitnies,  who  were  quar- 
tered there,  rose  in  a  bodj  in  defiance  of  their  corpontlt,  and  teicad 
on  the  town  and  castle  of  Carrickfergus ;  and  when  the  governor,  the 
cari  of  Donegal,  endeavoured,  by  fair  means  and  by  ofiers  of  mercy, 
to  recall  them  to  a  seTise  of  their  daty,  they  answered  most  arrogantly, 
and  rejected  the  pardon  which  he  volunteered.  They  framed  a  de- 
claration, in  which  they  endeavoured  to  incite  other  garrisons  to  fol- 
low their  example,  and  they  had  the  audacity  to  enclose  this  to  lord 
Donegal  along  with  a  paper  containing  their  demands.  The  duke  of 
Ormonde,  on  receiving  the  first  intimation  of  this  outbreak,  sent  his 
son,  the  earl  of  Arran,  with  four  companies  of  his  guards,  by  sea  to 
Carrickfergus,  with  positive  orders  to  tbe  earl  to  make  no  farther 
offers  of  mercy,  as  be  considered  it  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom  to  make  some  examples.  Lord  Arran  had  a  stormy  passage, 
but  arrived  at  Carrickferffus  on  the  27th  of  the  month,  and  landed 
vrithout  any  opposition.  He  was  immediately  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Donegal  and  the  mayor  of  tbe  town,  who  tola  him  there  was  a  party 
within  anxious  to  seiie  upon  one  of  the  gates,  and  admit  him,  if  be 
would  make  an  attack  upon  tbe  rebel  garrison.  Tbe  garrison,  anxious 
to  gain  time  for  plundering  the  town  and  securing  the  provisions, 
sent  to  demand  some  hours  for  deliberation  as  to  their  future  course; 
but  lord  Arran  having  intimation  of  their  intentions,  caused  a  party 
instantly  to  advance  and  demand  admittance.  This  they  obstinately 
reliised,  and  a  brisk  fire  at  once  commenced,  the  town  being  well  sup- 
plied with  men.  Lord  Arran  quickly  came  up  and  forced  an  entrance, 
with  the  toss  of  only  two  men,  while  many  of  the  rebels  fell,  besides 
their  ringleader  of  the  name  of  Dillon.  Most  of  tbe  ofBcers  belong- 
ing to  these  companies  had  been  absent  on  leave,  but  ou  their  return 
the  garrison  submitted,  and  hung  out  a  white  flag  for  the  purpose  of 
obttuning  a  parley.  They  let  down  two  of  their  men  by  ropes ;  one  of 
whom  offered  to  persuade  his  comrades  to  surrender  without  condi- 
tions if  his  own  life  should  be  spared.  Lord  Arran  rejected  the  base 
proposal,  and  refused  to  accept  of  a  surrender,  unless  on  an  absolute 
submission  to  the  lord-lieutenant's  mercy,  "  to  save  or  hang  as  maiiy 
of  them  as  he  pleased."  They  asked  for  a  few  hours  to  consider  such 
hard  terms,  which  being  granted,  and  at  the  same  time  any  modi6ca- 
tion  of  them  denied,  they  delivered  up  the  castle  at  the  appointed 
hour,  which,  besides  being  strong,  was  found  to  contun  a  month's  pro- 
visions  for  the  garrison,  had  they  continued  to  hold  out. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  duke,  he  held  a  court-martial  on  110  of  the 
offenders,  nine  of  whom  were  executed. 

The  remaining  years  of  lord  Donegal's  life  passed  in  comparatiTC 
tranquillity;  and  in  1674  he  married  his  daughter  and  ultimate  heiress 
to  lord  Gowran,  son  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  who,  however,  from 
early  dissipation,  quickly  fell  into  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  died, 
leavmg  no  children.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  hod  been  married 
in  165-^  to  John  St  Leger,  and  became  mother  to  the  Grst  v' 
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DoDeraile.  Hia  children  b^  his  third  trife  all  died  in  iafitocT)  irith 
the  exception  of  his  daughter,  Anne,  countesa  of  Gowraa.  The  «Arl 
died  two  monlha  aiW  his  daughter's  marrisg^e,  1 674,  U  Bel&at,  and 
was  butied,  according  t«  his  own  request,  at  Carrickfergiu.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Sir  Arthur  Chicfaeater. 

A  splendid  tnonument  was  erected  to  his  memoTj  in  Eggesford 
chordi,  where  he  is  i-epreseuted  in  alabaster  aa  large  as  life,  standing 
between  his  first  and  second  wives,  who  are  repreaented  in  recumbent 
postures.     We  subjoin  the  epitapht  of  both  ladies : — 

OH  TUX  FIKBT. 
Wasp,  nndar,  wssp,  anil  let  thine  ejti 
With  tean  sdiImIdi  th«  obMquiH 
Of  bar  blat  ibrina  i  who  »w  in  bU 
Her  roll  dimsDiiaiu  w  angelical 
Asd  reiillf  tfood,  that  virtue  might  repina 
Pot  want  of  ituff  to  make  one  more  ditine. 


OK  Tn£  SECOND. 
La!  here  the  mirror  of  her  wi,  whoie  praiia 
Aftks  not  a  garland,  but  a  grove  oi  bn^i ; 
Whoae  QDexemplBTOd  virtue  ihined  far 
And  near,  the  weslem  wonder  !  like  some  star 
Of  the  fint  msgaitude ;  which  thongh  it  lias 
Hare  ia  ecUpM,  ii  only  let  to  liio. 

STB  ROBERT  STEWART. 
DIED  aaooT  A.  D.  1665. 

Thx  ancestors  of  the  eminent  soldier  here  to  be  noticed,  and  of  the 
Irish  branch  of  the  &milj  of  Stewart  came  into  Ireland  in  the  reign 
of  James  I,  and  cl^m  an  ancient  and  illustrious  origin  from  the  family 
of  that  monarch.  We  might  thus  travel  (ax  back  into  the  antiquity  of 
IrishkiiigBandheroca,thefoundereof  the  ancient  monarchy  of  the  Scot- 
tish throne.  Of  these  Borne  notice  may  be  found  in  our  introduodon.  We 
might  also  repeat  with  some  effect  the  romance  of  Macbeth,  and  once 
more  call  up  the  ghost  of  Banquo  to  sit  in  hia  vacant  chtur  and  ahalce 
his  "gory  locks"  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers.  As  the  first  of 
the  Stewarts  is  traced  by  the  heralds  to  his  grandson,  Walter,  the  son 
of  Fleaoce,  who  on  the  murder  cf  his  father  by  Macbeth,  fled  into 
Wales,  where  he  niMried  Neata,  the  daughter  of  Griffith  ap  Lle- 
weIlyI^  king  of  North  Wales.  After  the  death  of  Macbeth,  his  son, 
Walter,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  waa  made  lord  high  steward  of 
Scotland  by  king  Malcolm  III.  From  him  descended  in  order  sereral 
representatives,  bearing  the  name  of  Stewart  to  Robert  Stewart  or  Stu- 
art, who,  in  1370,  on  the  failure  of  issue  male  in  the  reigning  family, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Scotiand,  by  which  the  crown  was  trans- 
ferred back  into  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  king  Duffus,  in  the 
tenth  century. 

James  Stewart,  a  son  of  Murdoch,  second  duke  of  Albany,  on  the 
attainder  of  his  father,  fled  into  Ireland,  where  he  married  into  the 
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familj  uf  MacDonuIl,  and  settled  in  the  cotuitj  of  Tyroae  where  he 
died  in  1449i  leaving  seven  sons.  Krom  these  descended  sCTeral 
hnwchee  of  the  Stewart  family  in  this  countrj.  Of  these  the  oldest 
was  created  lord  Avondalc,  to  which  title  in  the  course  of  descent, 
were  added  the  titles  of  Ochiltree  next,  and  then  Castle- Stewart. 

The  branch  of  this  family,  of  whom  we  are  now  more  especiallj  to 
speak,  ia  not  traced  to  its  root  in  the  parent  stem,  with  t)ie  distinct- 
ness we  could  wish.  But  the  connexion  is  undoubted  and  not  remote. 
We  most  here  be  cont«i]t«d  to  follow  the  example  of  most  historians, 
and  all  heralds,  whose  skill  in  tracing  out  the  cobweb  lines  of  pedigree 
is  not  more  ndmirublc  than  the  sleight  of  hand,  hj  which  obscure  dates 
and  lamentable  chasms  are  shuffled  out  of  view;  so  that  the  conceal- 
ment of  ignorance  indicates  a  degree  of  skill  not  less  useiiil  than  the 
discovery  of  truth. 

In  the  reigu  of  James  I.,  the  Stewarts  of  Newtown-Stewart  and 
Culmore,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  were  distinguished  by  their  ability 
and  courage,  of  both  of  whom  we  shall  here  giye  an  account. 

Sir  William  was  the  elder  brother,  and  on  undertaker  to  a  very 
lai^  extent  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  at  the  time  of  the  plantation  of 
Ulster.  There  he  made  considerable  improvements,  and  built  several 
castles  and  flourishing  villages.  He  was  knighted  for  bis  useful  and 
efficient  conduct  in  the  short  rebellion  of  O'Dohertyt  and,  in  1613, 
represented  the  county  of  Donegal  in  parliament.  By  privy  seal  in 
1423,  he  was  created  baronet. 

When  the  rebellion  of  1641  broke  oat,  he  received  a  commission  to 
raise  one  thousand  foot,  and  a  troop  of  horse,  fcr  the  security  of  the 
country.  With  this  body  of  meu  Le  gave  Sir  Phelim  ONeile  tireo 
remarkable  defeats.  Near  Strabane,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  Betting 
lire  to  the  town  of  Rapboe;  on  the  mountains  of  Bomesmorei  and 
lastly,  a  bloody  and  decisive  rout,  June  IGth,  1642,  which  we  have 
noticed  in  our  memoir  of  Sir  Phelim,  and  in  which  the  great  army 
which  )iad  been  collected  from  ail  the  northern  counties,  was  put  to 
flight,  with  the  lass  of  five  hundred  men.  Sir  William  diea  some 
time  about  1 662,  the  latest  date  at  which  we  can  discover  any  historical 
mention  of  him,  or  of  his  brother  Robert,  whom  we  are  now  to  notice. 

Robert  Stewart  was  the  second  brother  of  the  same  family;  and 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to  James  I.  He  received  large 
grants  in  the  counties  of  Leitrim,  Cavau,  and  Fermanagh.  He  was 
made  a  colonel  by  king  Charles;  and,  in  1638,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  Culmore  castle.  He  was  in  the  following  year  retnmed 
member  of  parliament  for  the  city  of  Londonderry;  and  in  1641, 
obtained  a  commission  to  raise  one  thousand  foot,  and  a  troop,  for  the 
king's  service.  He  was  made  also  governor  of  Derry,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  James  Vaughao  in  1 643,  and  on  the  3d  June,  in  that  year,  obtained 
a  memorable  victory  over  the  rebel  commander,  the  celebrated  Owen 
O'Neile.  The  particulars  of  this  battle  must  be  the  trophy  of  the 
victor,  we  shall  therefore  give  a  brief  account  of  them  here. 

Owen  O'Neile  was  on  his  march  through  the  county  of  Monaghon, 
with  three  thousand  two  hundred  men,  of  which  force  one  thousand 
were  immediately  with  him,  the  remainder  wore  in  attendance  upon  a 
liirge  collection  of  catilc  and  fngitivee,  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
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escort  into  Leitrim  and  the  bordering  oouDties.  Stewart,  hftvii^  ob- 
tained intelligeace  of  his  approMsh,  hastened  to  overtake  him,  and 
after  a  \erj  severe  march,  came  up  with  him  on  the  borders  of  Fer- 
managh, at  a  place  called  Clonishi  He  had  with  him  his  own  regi- 
ment, and  Sir  William's,  with  some  companies  from  Oerej,  and  from 
the  regimenta  of  Sir  W.  Balfour,  and  colonel  Mervyn.  When  hu 
approach  had  been  ascertained  bj  O'Neile,  he  posted  his  main  bodjr 
to  the  best  adrantage,  in  a  strong  pass,  under  a  veteran  officer  of  hu 
own  mune,  and  advanced  with  hie  oavalir  to  reconnoitre.  Sir  Robert 
was  about  a  mile  from  the  enemv  when  he  was  apprized  of  these  par- 
ticulan :  he  ordered  a  halt  that  hb  men  might  breathe  and  take  sonic 
refreshment.  After  this,  he  marched  on  tUl  he  come  in  sight  of  the 
rebels— thej  were  drawn  up  behind  a  pass  through  a  narrow  stone 
causeway  which  O'Neile  had  lined  with  musquet«ers.  Sir  Robert 
detached  a  strong  party  to  force  this  positionj  meir  approach  was  met 
by  O'Neile's  cavalry,  which  came  rushing  over  the  causeway,  and  a 
very  smart  encounter  took  place:  but  the  Irish  were  at  last  driven 
back — and  their  retreat  pursued  by  Stewart's  horse.  For  a  moment 
the  advantage  was  doubtful  i  the  last  horseman  of  the  Irish  had 
scarcely  passed  over  the'causeway,  when  the  pursuers  were  saluted 
by  a  tremendous  fiisilade  from  the  musqueteers  within.  The  cavalry 
retired,  hut  it  was  to  make  way  for  the  forlorn  hope,  who  charged 
impetuously  in,  and  carried  all  before  them — the  whole  of  the  English 
cavalry  were  at  their  heels,  and  in  a  few  moments  again  charging 
the  enemy's  horse  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass.  For  some  minutes 
now  the  battle  raged  with  great  tury  and  little  method.  C^itain 
Stewart,  the  leader  of  Sir  Robert's  troop,  and  probably  either  his 
aon  or  his  nephew,  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  Owen  O'Neile:  the 
combat  was  interrupted — the  combatants  were  too  important  to  their 
respective  parties  to  he  allowed  to  fight  it  out — the  battle  rested  for 
an  instant  on  the  result  of  a  blow,  when  Stewart  was  charged  on  one 
side,  and  wounded,  while  by  a  lateral  shock  hb  horse  was  borne  to 
tite  earth. 

In  the  mean  time,  Shane  O'Neile,  whom  his  commander  had  posted 
in  the  rear  .of  the  cavalry,  in  the  strong  pass  already  mentioned,  saw  how 
matters  were  going  on.  He  advanced  with  his  twelve  companies  to 
tapport  the  cavalry  already  beginning  to  break  and  give  way.  Sir 
Robert  saw  this  movement,  and  quitting  the  cavalry  which  be  had 
beaded,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment  of  foot  and  led 
them  on  to  charge  the  advancing  infantry  of  lus  antagonitt.  They 
were  bravely  received,  and  botik  parties  rushing  together  with  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  occasion  and  age,  strove  with  a  brave  and  sanguinary 
desperation  for  a  Adl  half  hour.  At  last,  as  the  second  regiment  of  the 
English  hod  made  their  way,  and  were  ready  to  advance  to  the  lud  of 
their  companions,  the  Irish  suddenly  gave  way  and  fled  with  such  pre- 
cipitation as  to  break  the  order  of  iLoir  own  body  of  reserve,  which  was 
coming  up  to  their  aid.  All  fled  t<^ther,  and  the  English  horse  exe- 
cuted tremendous  havoc  on  tbeir  flying  companies  as  they  ran.  In 
this  battie  the  loss  of  Owen  O'Neile  was  very  great:  numbers  of  his 
best  men  were  slain,  and,  what  was  tar  worse,  most  of  his  foreign  offi- 
cers were  either  killed  or  taken. 
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The  low  of  Uie  English  wtu  but  «i 
but  Sir  Robert  Stewart  wm  b;  do 
advantage  of  his  victoT^.  His  mpplie*  were  ftpeat,  and  he  woa  obliged 
to  diapene  hu  forces  to  their  lerend  stadons,  aod  retnni  to  LondoD- 
detrjr.  iyNeile  pursued  his  waj  to  Charlemont;  the  people  flocked 
about  his  standard  everj  mile  of  the  way ;  before  he  had  rescned  Mobil, 


his  forces  showed  no  sign  of  tlie  slangater  of  Clunies.     Thej  were,  it 
is  true,  unarmed;  but  we  supreme  council  sent  ' 
nitioi^  and  he  soon  took  the  field  as  strong  a*  e 


We  shall  now  pass  on  more  glancinglj  uirough  the  rest  of  Stewart's 
career.  Moat  of  the  circumstances  we  shall  have  to  relate  in  Aiture 
detfuL  Id  1644,  he  was  one  among  the  colonels  who  agreed  in  a 
resolution  agunst  taking  the  covenant  which  the  parliament  ordered 
to  be  taken  hj  the  Knaj, 

In  1646,  he  was,  by  the  vicissitodes  of  events,  opposed  to  the  par- 
liamentary annj  in  Ireland.  And  as  he  commanded  the  important 
fort  of  Colmore,  which  was  the  key  to  Londonderry,  he  was  an  object 
of  much  close  watchAilnees,  and  fell  into  a  dexterously  contrived  snare 
— which  is  indistinctly  related  by  Lodge,  who  refers  to  Carte,  but 
must  have  found  his  half-told  story  somewhere  else.  Carte  sim|dy 
mentions,  that  "  Sir  Charles  Coote,"  (son  of  the  person  alreody  com- 
memorated in  volume  II.)  "  treacherously  seised  on  Sir  Robert  Stcnr- 
artfa  person,  forced  him  to  order  his  castle  of  Culmore  to  be  delivered, 
and  uien  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  London."  Lodge  mentions  that  he 
was  inveigled  into  Derry,  to  a  bf^itism  at  a  friend's  house,  and  "  inai 
diously  taken,"  and  with  oolonel  Mervyn,  who  was  similarly  taken,  de- 
livered to  colonel  Monk,  who  sent  them  to  London, — adding  that  colonel 
Monk,  afitneardt  by  tom«  artificet,  got  possession  of  Culmore: — a 
statement  which  may  be  a«  true  as  Carte's,  but  is  not  the  same.  Carte's 
observation  should  not  be  here  onrepeated: — "  This  treatment  of  so 
gallant  an  officer,  after  a  course  of  sufferings  for  so  many  years,  and 
of  services  greater  than  any  other  commander  then  in  the  kingdom 
bad  performed,  highly  incensed  the  old  Scots,  and  all  the  forces  that 
had  used  to  serve  under  him." 

When  the  war  was  ended  by  the  suocem  of  the  parliamentary  forces, 
and  an  act  was  passed  for  the  settiement  of  Ireland,  Stewart  was 
expressly  excepted  (rota  pardon  for  life  or  estate.  He  lived  neverthe- 
less to  see  brighter  days  after  a  long  and  dreary  interval  of  adversity. 
The  year  1 660  brought  with  it  the  restoration ;  and  the  merit  end  suf- 
ferings of  Stewart  were  among  those  which  escaped  the  chlivion  of 
the  heartless  and  selfish  Charles.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  company,  and  soon  after  made  governor  of  tiie  city  tuid  county  of 

From  this  we  find  no  further  mention  worthy  of  note;  and  as  he  had 
run  a  long  couTse  from  the  year  1617,  in  which  we  find  bim  recorded  for 
his  faithful  services  to  king  James,  to  the  restoration,  we  may  presume, 
that  he  had  attuned  a  good  old  age.  From  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Derry,  we  also  find  that  in  1661,  be  was  succeeded  in  his  government 
by  colonel  Gorges,  appointed  May  6th,  1661.  It  is  therefore  the  big'i 
probability  tliat  his  death  occnrrad  in  the  same  year. 
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BOBEAT  8TEWABT,  Of  IBBT. 


.  1662. 


Is  t&e  preTiooi  nodoe  it  has  been  showo,  that  &  branch  of  the  Stew- 
art fiuoilj  which  bore  in  Scotland  the  titles  of  Avond&le  and  Ochiltree, 
had  been  advanoed  in  Ireland  to  the  title  of  baron  Castlestewart,  of 
the  county  of  Tyrone. 

Robert  StewEU^  of  Irry  was  brother  to  the  fifth  lord  Castlestewart, 
and  was  highlj  distinguished  omoii^  the  numeroiu  brave  men  whoni 
a  stirring  time  has  brought  into  hiotorio  notice.  We  do  not  think  our- 
•elves  quite  warranted  to  bring  forward  a  full  detul  of  the  various  ex- 
ploits belonging  to  other  memoirs,  in  which  he  bore  an  honourable  part- 
He  relieved  Dungannon  fort,  and  that  of  Mountjoy,  when  at  the  point 
of  surrender  to  therebeb;  and,  attacking  the  besiegers  with  a  very  in- 
ferior force,  compelled  them  to  decamp  into  the  &stnesseB  of  Slievegal- 
len  and  Altadesert.  He  next  maintained  possession  of  the  two  fart«  <rf 
Zoome  and  Antrim,  of  which  he  was  governor,  till  the  coming  of 
Cromwell,  when  resistance  became  useless  and  impossible.  He  died  in 
1662,  leaving  one  son,  in  whom  the  line  was  coutinned  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: — The  fifth  lord  died  unmarned,  and  the  title 
reverted  to  his  uncle,  who,  having  lived  to  a  rerj  old  age,  died  without 
iMUe,  when  the  next  clumant  to  the  title  was  Andrew,  the  grandson  of 
Robert  here  noticed.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  uncle's  death  but  13 
jears  of  age,  and  was  removed  to  Scotland  by  his  mother,  during  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  To  him  the  title  devolved,  but  he  did  not  (aa 
afterwards  appeared)  clMm  it,  as  the  familjr  estate  had  been  "  taken 
awBV  by  the  ladjf  Suffolk."*  For  the  some  reason  his  son  did  not 
thinK  fit  to  claim  a  title  to  which  thej  were  quite  aware  of  their  lighU 
And  BO  the  matter  slept  till  1 774,  when  a  petition  from  Andrew  Thomas 
Stewart  brought  forward  the  clajui,  whiah  was  decided  in  his  favour. 


BICHABD  BUTLER,  THIRD  VISCOUST  MOUlITOlBRrr. 

M>BN  1.  D.   1578.— MID  A.  ■>.  16St. 

Tbs  third  viscount  Mountgorret,  having  married  a  daughter  of  Hugh, 
earl  of  Tyrone,  was  early  led  into  connexions,  of  which  in  those  times 
rebellion  was  almost  the  sure  consequence.  Lord  Mountgarret  was 
an  active  adherent  to  his  &ther-in-law,  and  took  arms  in  his  behalf, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  Ire- 
land had  been  but  recently  brought  into  even  a  eomparative  subjection, 
and  the  authority  of  the  crown  was  but  imperfectly  defined,  rebellion 
was  yet  looked  upon  with  indulgence  by  the  crown.  The  will  of  the 
sovereign  stood  in  place  of  the  even  and  irrespective  execution  of  law. 
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and  the  avnrd  of  policy  or  Tindictivo  feeling  was  lenieot  or  sercre, 
accordiug  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Chiefs  who  had  not  laid 
aaide  the  pretensioiiB  of  kings,  and  who  had  the  power  of  mointaming 
these  pretensions  to  a  troublesome  extent^  were  looked  on  with  indul- 
gence: their  gratitude  conciliated,  their  turbulence  overlooked,  and 
their  outbreaks  controlled  and  pardoned.  Thus  it  was,  that  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  aiiteenth  century,  great  rebellions,  which  covered  the 
laud  with  blood  and  fear,  passed  away  without  effecting  those  forfeit- 
ures of  life  and  land  which  so  soon  after  became  their  certain  conse- 
quence.  Much  indeed,  as  the  historian  may  feel  at  the  passing  away  of 
UluBtrious  families  of  ancient  time — his  sense  of  expediency  and  justice 
must  tell  him,  that  the  peace  of  society  and  the  vindication  of  the  law 
by  which  order  subsists,  is  more  .important  still  |  and  in  looking  upon 
the  operation  of  a  system  of  civilising  change,  essential  to  the  future, 
bat  attended  with  immediate  disadvantage  to  a  few,  he  cannot  without 
an  abandonment  of  every  true  social  principle,  wish  it  had  been  other- 
wise. The  instittition  of  just  and  equal  law,  on  the  one  only  principle 
upon  which  human  caprice,  the  errors  of  uncertain  policy,  and  the 
fierce  and  constant  workings  of  those  latent  springs  of  disorder  by 
which  every  cla»s  tspervadeacanbecontrolled,must  ever  depend  on  the 
certainty,  that  the  law  cannot  be  violated  without  the  forfeiture  of 
those  rights  of  which  it  is  the  security. 

During  the  long  life  of  the  lord  Mountgarret,  the  state  of  Ireland 
was  widely  changed.  The  laws  of  Ens'land  had  been  established  to 
the  full  extent  that  such  a  step  was  practicable.  Their  administration 
necessarily  subject  to  great  abuses,  was  yet  productive  of  vast  anw- 
lioration  m  the  condition  of  the  people.  Had  they  been  much  sooner 
enforced,  the  consequences  must  have  fallen  with  lamentable  aeyerity 
(WOO  the  aristocracy  of  the  land,  as  their  full  operation  must  have 
viutad  with  extreme  penalties  a  large  claai  who  had  attained  to  im- 
perfect notions  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  But  from 
the  rebellion  of  Tyrone,  the  mind  of  the  Irish  aristocracy  had  rapidly 
expanded,  and  the  various  letters  and  documents  of  the  Irish  noble*  of 
every  class  exhibit  no  deficiency  in  the  constitutional  knowledge  of 
the  age.  Ireland  had  made  a  step  in  advance,  which  docs  not  seem 
to  have  ever  been  thoroughly  uipreciated. 

The  rebellion  of  Tyrone  did  not,  with  all  its  bloodshed  and  wide- 
spread devBHtation,  materially  alter  the  condition  of  men  who  for 
their  private  ends  had  caused  the  death  of  thousands,  and  overwhelmed 
the  country  with  waste  and  famine.  In  15!)9,  we  find  the  lord 
Mountgarret  a  lord  of  the  pale,  defending  the  catties  of  Ballyragget 
and  Coleshill  agfunst  the  queen's  forces,  and  in  1605  he  receives  tho 
special  livery  of  his  estates,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  meantime  a  student 
at  the  temple,  or  serving  under  Carew  or  Mountjoy.  From  this  his 
name  is  for  some  years  lost  in  general  history,  hut  being  a  person  of 
active  habits,  he  was  probably  making  himself  useful  in  preserving 
order,  and  introducing  impruvemcnt  in  his  own  inimediute  vicinity, 
[n  the  parliaments  of  1613  and  1615,  his  conduct  was  prudent,  and 
iittractea  the  approbation  of  king  James.  This  seems  confirmed  by 
ihe  fact,  thnl  in  1 6 1 9,  he  hod  in  consideration  of  loyul  si 
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finnation  of  'all  hta  estat«fl,  vith  the  ereatioa  of  several  manors,  and 
Tarious  lucrative  and  valuable  privileges.* 

On  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  in  1641,  he  was  joined  in 
comnussion  with  the  earl  of  Ormonde,  for  the  g;ovenimeat  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenaj,  and  upon  the  earl's  removal  to  Dnblin,  the  countjr 
was  entirely  conmiitted  to  his  charge. 

A  rumour  had  however  been  sedulouslj  propagated,  that  the  govern- 
ment entertained  desigru  hostile  to  the  Honum  catholic  lords  of  the 
pale.  This  inauspicious  rumour  was  diffused  by  the  agen^  of  the 
leading  persona  anid  parties,  who  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  matur- 
ing the  outbreak  which  so  soon  followed :  it  was  loudly  affirmed  by 
Moore  and  his  associates,  and  much  &voured  by  the  suspicious  con- 
duct of  the  lords-justices.  A  concurrence  of  untoward  circumstances 
originated,  and  kept  up  a  misunderstanding,  which  every  word  and 
act  on  either  side  confirmed.  The  aristocracy  of  Munster  and  ths 
Komon  catholic  lords  of  the  pale,  equally  fearfiil  of  the  popular  lead- 
ers and  distrustful  of  the  government,  beset  with  surrounding  dangers 
from  revolutionary  conspirators,  a  plundering  and  lawless  populace, 
and  a  circumventing  and  iniquitous  administration,  quickly  perceived 
that  their  safety  most  depend  upon  their  strength ;  it  was  quite  appa- 
rent that  to  sit  at  ease  as  indifferent  spectators  would  not  be  permitted 
by  either  party.  Acoordingly,  these  noblemeii,  early  on  the  appear- 
ance  of  rebellious  indications,  offered  their  services  t  s^  among  odiers, 
lord  Hountgarret  offered  to  raise  a  thousand  men,  to  arm  them  at 
his  own  expense,  and  command  them  against  the  rebels.  The  offer 
was  not  accepted ;  the  lords-justices  in  their  terror,  ignorance,  and  in 
the  narrowness  of  their  bisioted  policy  distrusted  these  noblemen, 
and  the  consequence  of  theur  distrust  was  that  they  would  Deithcr 
employ  them  against  the  common  danger,  nor  allow  them  to  protect 
themselves,  but  acted  towards  them  with  an  arbitrary  and  incon- 
siderate exertion  of  authority,  which  conveyed  insult,  and  seemed 
to  menace  danger.  Having  first  put  arms  into  their  hands  for  the 
defence  of  their  families  and  the  pole,  they  next  recalled  those  anus, 
and  summoned  them  to  appear  at  the  castle.  These  lords  hod  power- 
ful inducements  to  draw  them  into  rebellion,  and  were  strongly  urged 
to  that  perilous  course  by  the  nature  of  their  connexions.  NeverUie- 
lesB,  with  the  more  than  doubtful  exception  of  lord  Mayo,  they  had 
kept  apart  from  every  overt  manifestation  of  a  disaffected  character, 
and  stnnuously  asserted  their  adherence  to  the  king  and  the  govern- 
ment, until  it  became  too  evident  that  the  only  proof  they  could  give 
of  their  loyalty  was  to  stand  unprotected  between  two  hostile  powers. 
To  be  the  first  victims  of  rebellion,  or  be  received  on  the  doubtAil 
footing  of  distrust  by  a  government,  of  which  the  previous  conduct 
had  been  such  as  to  prove  they  were  not  themselves  to  be  trusted. 
To  give  effect  to  these  circumstances,  rumours  were  in  active  circula- 
tion on  both  sides.  Among  those  who  were  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  it  was  the  design  of  government  to  extirpate  the  Koman 
catholics,  lord  Mountgarret  was  one  j  he  has  himself  furnished  an  ex- 
position of  his  own  motives,  we  here  extract  it  with  some  corroborative 

■  Lode*.  IT.  p.  b». 
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atatementa  firam  ArchdalL     The  letter  to  the  eari  of  Ormoode  mns 
thus: — 

"  Mj  lord. — Since  I  have  been  forced  ia  thiB  general  oaose  br 
the  eiample  of  Bome,  aa  inoocent  &nd  free  from  in&iagia^  of  his 
mBJestj's  laws  aa  myself,  who  hare  been  tued  in  the  nature  of  traiton, 
I  forbore  for  avoiding'  your  displeaBure,  to  actjoaint  jou  with  my 
prooeedingn  and  other  motivefl  therein :  but  now,  for  tear  of  being 
mistaken  br  the  state  concerning  mj  lojattj,  and  preiomiDg  of  jour 
lordship^  &Toiir  and  good  meamng  towards  me,  I  make  bold  to  send 
yon  here  enclosed,  an  exact  remonstraiice  of  those  principal  grievances 
that  have  procured  this  geaeral  oommotioD  io  this  kingdom  |  where- 
with I  shall  humbly  desire  jour  lordship  to  acquaint  tae  lord-jtutice 
and  council,  to  the  end  thcj  ma;  bj  a  fair  redress  of  them,  prevent 
the  fearful  calamities  that  doubtless  shall  ensue  for  want  thereoC  It 
is  not  mj  case  alone,  it  is  the  case  of  the  whole  kingdom;  and  it  hath 
been  a  principal  observation  of  the  best  historian,  that  a  whole  nation 
how  contemptible  soever,  should  not  be  inceosed  by  any  prince  or 
state,  how  power^  soever,  as  to  be  driven  to  take  desperate  courses, 
the  event  whereof  is  uncertain,  and  rests  only  in  the  all-guiding  power 
of  the  Omnipotent.  This  has  been  most  lively  represented  by  the 
French  chronicler,  Philip  de  Comines,  in  the  passage  between  Uie  dnke 
of  Burgundy  and  the  Switsers.  I  will  not  press  this  matter  further, 
(a  word  is  enough  to  the  intelligent,)  and  I  cannot  harbour  any  thought 
of  your  lordship,  but  that  yon  are  sensible  of  the  miseries  of  this  Hng- 
dom,  whereof  you  are  a  native,  and  do  wish  the  ^niet  and  tranquillity 
thereof;  I  do,  for  a  fiirther  expression  of  my  own  sincerity  in  this  cauee, 
send  your  lordship  here  enclosed  my  declaration  and  oath,  joined  with 
others,  which  J  conceive  to  be  tolerable,  and  no  way  inclining  to  the 
violation  of  his  majesty's  laws,  whereof  I  am  and  always  will  be  very 
observant,  «a  becomes  a  loyal  subject,  and 
"  My  low!, 

"  Your  lordship's  humble  servant* 

"  MonDTOABIlET. 

'•2Sth  March,  1642.' 

To  this  letter  of  lord  Mountgarret's,  we  add  Archdall's  comment  :— 
"  In  confirmation  hereof,  it  appears  from  the  deposition  of  William 
Parkinson  of  Castlecomer,  Esq^  that  so  little  was  his  lordship's  in* 
cUnation  to  take  up  arms  ^unst  his  majesty,  that  Walter  Butler  <rf 
Poolestown,  Walter  Boeenal  of  Dunleckney,  and  Kobert  Shee  of  Kil- 
kenny, Esq.,  were  the  (£ief  instruments  that  made  him  do  so;  and  so 
high  was  toe  insolence  of  those  rebels  grown,  that  the  deponent  had 
read  a  petition  of  one  Richard  Archdeane,  captain  of  the  Irish  town 
of  Kilkenny,  and  the  ^derman  of  the  city,  directed  to  the  lord 
Monntgorrct  aud  his  council,  desiring  (among  other  things-,)  that 
Philip  Parccll  of  Ballyfoile,  Esq.,  his  lordship's  son-in-law,  might  be 
punished  for  relieving  the  protestants.  Also,  the  titular  bishop  of 
Cashet,  Tirlogh  Oge  O'Neile,  brother  to  the  arch  rebel  Sir  Phelim, 
and  the  popish  citiiens  of  Kilkenny,  petitioned  the  rest  of  the  oouocij 
of  Kilkenny,  that  all  the  English  protestants  there  should  be  put  to 
death;  whereunto  Richard  Lawless  m  excuse  answered,  that  they  were 
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*11  robbed  before,  and  he  saw  no  cause  that  they  should  ]ose  their 
lives  (  and  at  divers  other  times,  where  it  was  pressed  that  the  £ng< 
liah  should  be  put  to  death,  the  lord  Moont^arret  with  his  son 
Edmuod,  and  his  son-in-law  Parcell,  bj  their  atreng;th,  means,  and 
persuasions,  prevented  it." 

HaTing  made  this  representation,  which  we  believe  tnilj  to  repre- 
sent the  case  of  the  Roman  catholic  lords  of  the  pole,  Mountgoiret 
advanced  with  a  lar^  trun  of  his  connexions,  and  of  the  gentry  of  the 
countj,  and  seized  on  the  aitj  of  Kilkenny,  where  he  publidj  deolor* 
ed  the  motives  of  his  conduct.  He  then  issued  a  public  proclamation, 
commanding  his  followers  to  respect  the  life  and  property  of  the  EiOg- 
lish  inhabitants.  By  his  influence  and  personal  vigiloitce,  he  gave 
effect  to  this  order,  and  prevented  the  commission  of  thoee  crimes  which 
it  mu)(t  have  demanded  much  authority  and  watchfulness  to  repress. 

It  is  now  quite  apparent  that  though  such  a  distinction  could  not 
then  have  been  noticed,  and  though  it  did  not  practically  appear  for 
a  long  time  after,  that  this  rebeUion  was  composed  of  two  parties 
ilistinct  in  tlieir  character,  principles,  and  motives,  though  combined 
by  a  common  direction  and  common  hostility  to  the  Irish  governmenL 
The  native  chieb  and  their  immediate  party,  whose  aim  was  as  ire 
have  fully  explained  to  recover  the  lands  and  power  of  their  ances- 
tors, revenge  injuries  real  or  supposed,  and  root  out  the  English 
luune,  authority  and  religion :  at  Uie  head  of  these  was  Sir  Pbelim 
(VNeile.  And  secondly,  the  Roman  catholic  nobles,  of  whose  motives 
Mountgairet  may  be  here  offered  as  the  representative.  These 
parties  are  not  more  distinguiahoble  by  their  characters  and  declared 
motives,  than  by  their  entire  conduct.  The  party  of  Sir  Fhelim, 
unconstrained  by  any  principle  but  the  passions  which  led  or  drove 
them  &om  crime  to  crime,  were  formidable  for  their  butcheries  of 
the  unarmed;  their  exploits  in  the  field  were  few  and  doubtful,  and  a 
few  regular  soldiers  never  &iled  to  overmatch  their  utmost  numbers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  war  assumed  a  military  character  under 
the  command  of  Moantgarret,  Castlehaven,  and  other  lords  of  tlieir 
party,  presenting  a  formidable  front,  fighting  desperate  battles  in 
the  field,  and  abstaining  from  butcheries  and  massacres,  perfidious 
stratagems  and  treasons  under  the  pretext  of  every  falsehood.  So 
determined  wo*  lord  Mountgarret  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  that 
finding  it  difficult  to  impress  the  people  with  any  sense  of  respect  for 
property,  he  showed  an  effective  example  by  shooting  Mr  Richard 
Cantwell,  a  genUeman  of  great  influence,  and  a  friend  of  his  own 
lamily,  when  he  taw  him  joining  in  plunder.  Such  in  the  beginning 
'  is  the  traceable  division  in  this  long  rebellion,  which,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded through  many  desolating  years,  split  into  so  many  armed  and 
mutually  hostile  parties. 

Having  seized  Kilkenny,  lord  Mountgarret  seat  out  his  parties  to 
secure  other  towns  in  the  surrounding  country;  and  in  one  week,  he 
was  master  of  nearly  all  the  towns  of  Kilkenny,  Woterford,  and  Tip. 
perary.  Waterford  submitted  to  his  son  Edinond  Roe  BuUer;  this 
city  had  shut  iti  gates  a  month  before  i^ainst  the  Wexford  rebels; 
Butter  was  received  with  willingness.  No  violence  woe  here  com- 
mitted oa  life  or  goods,  no  one  was  disturbed;  several  protestant* 
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expressed  a  desire  todepBrt,audthey  were  permitted  tot^ce  lheirentiri> 
(iroperty,  without  uucstJon.  Gallon  asd  GowruB  were  at  the  Mune 
time  and  as  peaceahlj  secured.  Clonmel,  Corrick,  and  Dungarvan, 
were  soiled  Dj  Butler  of  Kilcaah,  second  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Ormonde,  in  a  maaner  so  orderly  and  free  from  fioieace  or  plunder, 
u  seemingly  to  deprive  rebellion  of  its  horrors.  The  impression 
made  by  this  unusu^  conduct  upon  the  surrouadin^  country,  led  in 
one  instance  at  least,  to  a  dangerous  confidence.  Theobsld  Butler, 
the  haron  of  Ardm^e,  seeing  the  facility  with  which  places  were  to 
be  taken,  privately  assembled  a  large  gang  of  his  own  people,  and 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  FethaH.  Hacket,  the  sovereign  of 
the  town,  suspecting  nothing,  without  any  hesitation  admitted  him 
with  a  few  friends ;  he  was  seised  in  his  own  house,  and  the  keys  of 
the  town  taken  by  Butler,  who  let  in  bis  undisciplined  rabble  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand,  with  clubs,  pikes,  and  skeans.  There  were 
nine  English  in  the  town,  these  were  seised  and  confined,  and  their 
entire  proporty  collected  and  shut  up  in  the  castle.  Hs^ly,  the 
neeouDt  of  this  transaction  came  to  the  ears  of  lord  Dunboyne,  who 
the  next  day  came  and  dispersed  the  rabble,  and  restored  the  English- 
men to  their  freedom  and  property.  They  were  then  sent  off  to 
YoK^hol,  and  other  places  at  theij^  own  choice.  Of  these,  two  were 
protestont  clergymen,  one  Mr  Hamilton,  was  sent  to  the  countOM 
of  Ormonde,  by  whom  he  was  protected  with  his  family}  the  other 
(Mr  Lowe,  vicar  of  Cloyne,)  made  a  less  fortunate  selection.  He 
made  it  his  desire  to  be  conducted  to  the  house  of  a  Mr  Mockler, 
who  was  his  landlord,  in  the  vicinity.  He  was  under  the  delusive 
expectation  that  the  rebellion  would  presently  pass  away,  and  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  remove  fiu*  &om  home.  He  was  kindly 
received  by  Mr  Hockler.  Some  little  time  ofler,  Mockler  had  occa- 
sion to  go  to  Clonmel,  and  Lowe,  for  what  reason  is  not  known, 
mied  him  to  Fetbard.  On  parting  company,  Mr  Mockler 
d  him  to  the  protection  of  a  Mr  Byffert,  a  person  who  was  con- 
sidered safe.  At  night,  a  carpenter  of  the  name  of  MacHugh,  with 
some  others,  attacked  him  in  his  bed,  murdered  him,  and  carried  him 
out  in  the  quilt  to  the  bridge  of  Crompe,  where  they  threw  him  into 
the  river.  Mr  Mockler  and  Mr  Byffert  had  an  active  search  for  the 
murderer,  and  MacHugh  was  S4Xin  caught  and  committed  to  prisim. 
He  escaped,  but  thinking  himself  safe  in  the  general  license  of  the 
time,  returned  and  was  again  seized,  on  which  ho  confessed  the  murder 
and  was  executed. 

From  such  enormities  this  part  of  the  country  was  kept  compara- 
tively free,  by  the  humanity  and  firmness  of  the  noblemen  who  headed 
the  rebellion  there.  The  Tipperary  gentlemen  and  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding baronies,  met  in  the  beginning  of  January,  to  consult  upon 
the  means  of  raising  an  army.  It  was  agreed  that  every  gentleman 
should  raise  as  many  cavalry  and  as  well  equipped  as  they  could ; 
that  those  levies  were  then  to  be  formed  into  regular  troops,  and 
their  pay  provided  for.  Lord  Skerrin  was  chosen  lieutenoikt-general, 
and  the  command  in  chief  offered  to  lord  Mountgarret.  He  took  the 
command,  drew  together  a  large  body  of  men,  and  marched  into  Tip- 
perary, where  a  junction  with  lord  Skerrin  placed  him  nt  the  head  0*" 
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nearly  eight  thousand ,  men.  To  these,  additioiul  nombera  were 
added  under  different  leaders  from  tke  cotrnty  of  Limerick. 

Lord  Moumtgarret,  at  the  head  of  this  numerous  but  not  well  i^ 
pointed  force,  held  on  his  waj  towards  the  countT  of  Cork.  He  sat 
down  on  the  waj  before  the  castle  of  Cnoclconune,  which  quioklj 
surrendered  on  capitulation.  It  is  a  frij^tful  feature  of  the  histor* 
of  this  rebellion,  that  it  is  thought  aeoesaary  by  the  historian  to  assure 
ns  emphatically  that  the  oi^itiuation  was  "nonourably  obaerred."* 

Havii^  entered  the  county  of  Cork,  he  was  observed  by  Sir  Wil' 
liam  St  Leger,  who  did  not  think  fit  to  attack  him,  but  desired  a  con- 
ference. This  was  a  rute  de  gverre.  While  Sir  William  kept  the 
rebel  lord  in  oonferenoe,  he  contrived  to  have  his  arms  and  military 
stores  removed  from'  Doneraile  and  other  depoU  in  the  vicinity, 
which  would  otherwise  have  Mien  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Lord 
Hountgarret  now  appeared  to  have  the  whole  country  at  his  disposal, 
when  an  obstacle  on  which  he  had  least  calculated  arose.  Lord 
Fermoy,  whose  influence  in  this  county  wag  as  considerable  as  that 
of  MouDtgarret  in  hie  own,  re^ed  to  submit  to  his  command,  and 
was  supported  by  all  the  principal  gentry  of  the  county.  On  thia 
lord  Mountgarret  turned  and  marched  back  to  Kilkenny. 

It  was  thought,  and  we  cannot  doubt  it,  that  this  incident  gave  a 
torn  to  the  rebellion.  Had  lord  Mountgarret  at  the  time  pursued 
his  own  success,  there  was  nothing  to  resist  him,  he  must  have  seised 
on  Munster  with  all  its  places  of  strength,  and  would  have  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  follow  up  the  same  course  all  over  Ireland,  before  the  cutri- 
cions  and  grudging  hand  of  government  would  or  could  have  raised 
any  sufficient  defence.  The  gentry  of  Cork  disagreed  among  them- 
selves, and  when  the  pretensions  of  Mountgarret  were  questioned, 
other  pretensions  were  discussed,  and,  before  any  thing  could  be 
agreed,  the  e£Forts  of  St  Leger,  the  Boyles,  and  the  Barrys,  began 
to  be  effective  in  putting  the  country  into  a  defensible  state;  their 
raw  levies  were  armed,  disciplined,  and  inured  to  military  hardships 
end  privations,  and  the  time  ror  a  combined  opposition  passed  away. 

It  was  in  thia  interval  that  the  siege  of  Drogheda  already  related, 
took  place. 

The  nest  memorable  incident  of  lord  Motmtgarret's  history,  it 
the  battle  of  Kilrush,  within  a  few  miles  of  Athy.  He  had  taken  a 
position  near  the  bridge  of  Mageny,  when  the  English  b^wps  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde,  were  observed  marching  up  at 
some  distance.  Mountgarret  had  his  unbroken  army  of  something 
above  eight  thousand  men,  eonunanded  under  him  by  lords  Skerrin, 
Dnnboyne  and  others,  and  the  advantage  of  a  peculiarly  strong  posi- 
tion. The  movements  of  the  English  were  sudi  as  to  show  that  their 
commander  was  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  of  his  enemy.  The 
earl  of  Ormonde  in  &ct  had  decided  agwnit  the  attack,  but  came  to 
tiie  resolution  of  passing  on  towards  Dublin ;  he  suticinated  an  effort 
to  intercept  his  march,  and  for  this  he  made  his  dispositions.  These 
we  ahaU  relate  further  on.  His  troops  had  not  marched  far  when 
lord  Honiitgarret  aaw  hia  advantage,  and  came  to  the  resolution  of 

*  Cute. 
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not  Oirowiiig'  a.my  the  occasion  for  a  decuiTe  blow ;  three  milei  Aulher 
on  there  was  a  pass  through  which  they  mnit  march,  and  there  he 
determined  to  meet  them.  For  this  pnrpoBe  leaTinr  the  enemj  on 
the  left,  Monatgarret  led  his  army  ronnd  the  hog  of  KilUfc"]  by  whidi 
the  pass  near  BaUysoTanan  was  approachable  by  a  short  cut,  and  not 
b«iDg  encumbered  with  baggsgei  it  was  his  hope  to  secnra  the  pass 
before  the  earl  of  Ormonde  could  come  up.  In  the  mean  time  the 
enemy  was  not  idle,  and  a  column  of  cavalry  led  by  Sir  T.  Lucas, 
came  onward  at  a  brisk  pace.  After  a  couple  of  miles  hasty  march- 
ing, Mountgarret  approached  the  paas,  a  low  hill  had  for  some  time 
■hat  out  the  riew  of  the  English  troops,  and  he  had  not  peroeired 
the  progress  they  had  made,  his  mortification  was  therefore  great 
wben  he  found  that  Lucas  had  outmarched  htm;  the  pass  was  aeixed, 
and  he  was  forced  to  halt.  He  had  yet  the  advaati^e  of  a  strong 
position,  and  if  his  soldiers  were  to  be  trusted  the  enemy  had  nothing 
to  hope  &om  an  attack,  they  could  at  best  escape. 

But  the  earl  of  Ormonde  had  little  notion  of  such  an  alternative, 
his  movements  told  of  battle.  He  was  drawing  up  his  little  army 
and  nuking  the  most  masterly  arrangements  at  the  foot  of  tiie  hilt 
within  two  musket  shots  of  Moontgarret  and  his  people.  It  could 
be  seen  that  he  was  sending  off  his  messengers,  and  disposing  his  com- 
panies and  his  baggage  in  the  places  best  adapted  for  their  respective 
characters. 

Seeing  all  this  Mountgarrei  drew  up  bis  men  in  two  dtvisions, 
rather  with  the  design  of  maintaining  his  strong  position,  than  of 
attacking  his  enemy ;  and  while  he  was  thus  engaged.  Sir  C.  Coota, 
and  Sir  R.  Grennlle,  came  up  with  their  companies,  and  Sir  T. 
Luoas  took  a  position  on  the  left  of  his  position  with  the  cavalry. 
These  had  no  sooner  fiJlen  into  ^eir  places,  than  the  earl  of  Ormnnae 
irith  his  four  companies  canie  on  to  the  charge  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Their  ^tproacli  was  for  a  few  minutes  retarded,  and  they  were 
thrown  .into  some  concision,  by  an  unezpectod  obstacle.  When  they 
hod  cleared  about  half  the  distaooe  between  them  and  tbe  Irish, 
diey  came  upon  a  hedge  and  a  hoUow  way  which  obstructed 
their  adrance.  They  were  however  sufiered  to  retrieve  their  order 
of  attack,  by  moving  round  these  impediments  so  as  to  form  inuda 
the  hedge.  The  fight  now  commenced  with  a  distant  firing,  which 
did  no  damage  to  either  side.  This  had  not  lasted  above  half  an 
hour  when  a  gap  was  found  at  some  distance  in  the  hedge,  tbrougb 
which  Sir  T.  Lucas  and  Sir  B.  Grenville  were  enabled  to  lead  die 
cavalry,  so  as  to  charge  Mountgarret  on  the  left  The  Irish  did 
not  stand  the  charge,  but  turned  and  fled  in  great  confusion  towarda 
the  bog  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  the  cavaliy  which  had  been 
posted  to  protect  their  flanks,  stood  for  another  charge  led  by  Gren- 
ville, on  which  they  turned  and  joined  their  companions. 

Mountgarret  commanded  in  the  right  wing,  which  was  composed 
of  his  best  men,  and  yet  stood  their  ground.  Against  these  lord 
Ormonde  led  his  troop  of  volunteers  and  three  hundred  foot  com- 
manded by  Sir  J.  Sherlock ;  they  fired  several  vollies  as  they  came  up 
the  hill,  which  were  received  with  steadiness;  but  as  they  were  on 
the  point  of  crossing  their  pikes,  Hountgarret's  best  men  turned 
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uid  fled  over  the  hill  for  their  lires,  nor  stopped  to  br«athe  till  the; 
rekched  the  bog  where  tbej  fbtmd  their  eotnirades. 

In  this  battle  Monn^arret  lost  aevea  biipdred  men,  snd  as  they 
w«re  cut  down  chiefly  in  their  flight,  the  los«  on  the  other  side  was 
but  twenty.  After  such  a  defeat,  it  is  probable  that  he  retwned  no 
great  reliance  on  the  eScIeoey  of  thu  unwieldy  and  nndisciplined 
mob,  whi«h  could  be  beaten  against  all  possible  disadTantages  by  a 
handful  of  soldiers. 

He  returned  to  Kilkenny,  in  the  hope  of  effec^g  a  more  organized 
as  well  as  extensive  resiataoee.  He  was  there  appointed  president  of 
the  sopreme  council  oi^anized  in  this  year  (1642^  to  methodise  their 
proceedings  and  supply  the  place  of  government  to  the  countoy.  Of 
this  we  shal]  give  a  brief  account  in  the  next  memoir,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  chapter  of  events. 

He  did  not  however  allow  the  oiYi]  station  which  thus  enlarged  ha 
influence  in  a  party,  which  at  this  time,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show 
more  at  large,  was  fast  attuning  weight  both  in  counsel  and  anna, 
to  detain  him  from  enteriffise  in  the  field.  The  insurrection  had 
asiumed  a  more  specious  character  both  Grom  the  accession  of  intrinsic 
advantagei,  and  still  more,  from  the  occurrences  of  English  history, 
which  raust  at  the  time  have  had  considerable  eflect  in  coniusing 
the  question  of  authori^.  When  it  became  doubtful  in  whom  was 
Tested  the  powers  of  the  sword  and  balance,  rebellion  must  have 
assumed  a  fairer  name,  and  lifted  up  a  prouder  front — another  act  of 
this  bloody  tragedy  was  now  to  commence. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1642,  lord  Honntgarret  took  bu  share  in 
the  battle  of  Ross,  between  Preston  and  the  earl  of  Ormonde.  In  tlw 
following  year  his  name  occurs  in  the  capture  of  Borras.  He  was  also 
with  lord  Castlehaven,  and  many  other  of  the  rebel  lords,  at  the  si^e 
of  Ballynakil.  This  siege  commenced  in  November  2G0t,  1641 1 
and  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  extreme  sufferings  of  the  garrison 
and  inhabitants,  who  were  left  to  their  own  miserable  resources,  and 
held  out  with  the  most  slender  subsistence,  and  even  without  arms. 
At  their  surrender,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  had  perished 
rather  from  want  and  disease,  than  the  weapon  of  thefoe.  On  this  occa- 
sion, as  <m  every  other,  lord  Mountgarret  is  to  be  distinguished  not 
less  for  his  humaniw,  than  for  his  attention  to  the  relief  of  distressed 
protestants.  The  offices  of  humanity  were  at  the  time  rendered  diffi- 
cult, by  the  oontinual  increase  of  angry  and  fanatic  passions.  He 
did  not  long  survive  their  termination.  After  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1651,  be  was  excepted  from  pardon  by  CrtHQwell's  act  tot 
the  settlement  of  Ireland  in  1 652.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Oanioe  church 
in  Kilkenny. 


PATBICK,  NINTH  LORD  DTJNaAHT. 
BosN  A.  n.  ICSa— DUD  A.  n.  1068. 


We  have  already  mentioned  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Oathohc 
noUemen  of  the  p^e,  and  the  rash  and  unfair  treatment  by  which  tfaey 
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were  forced  into .  rebellion.  Amon^  thesei  none  other  held  a  more 
respectable  place  than  the  noble  lord  whose  name  precedes  this  article. 
We  however  notice  him  here,  not  for  anj  high  prominence,  either  ia 
his  individual  character,  or  for  hiB  achievcmeats  in  peace  or  war, 
but  as  he  merits  commemoration  for  his  humane  and  manly  conduct 
during  a  time,  and  under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  emergency  and 
distress.  We  also  take  the  occosioa  which  a  bri^  and  eununarj  ootioe 
will  afford,  to  insert  a  paper  of  his  writing  which  may  assist  in  eluci- 
dating and  authenticating  to  the  reader's  satisfaction,  some  obserra- 
tions  we  have  made,  and  more  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasitm  to 
make  on  the  conduct  of  die  government  in  that  period  which  must 
occupy  our  attentioD  through  this  volume. 

The  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  ancient 
family.  The  ninth  lord  Dunsany  was  bom  in  1588.  He  had  not  com* 
pleted  his  ninth  year,  when,  according  to  Lodge,  bis  &tber  died. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  profess  to  comprehend  the  rule  by  which  Mr 
Lodge  has  made  the  computation.  But  as  he  places  the  f^er's  death 
in  1603,  we  should  observe,  that  by  the  common  method  of  reckoning, 
the  young  lord  must  have  attained  his  fifteenth  year.  His  mother 
woe  murdered  on  the  9th  March,  I609>  A  female  servant  was  exe- 
cuted for  the  murder ;  but  some  time  after,  a  man  who  was  condemned 
for  some  other  felony,  confessed  himself  to  hare  been  her  murderer. 

This  lord  Dunsany  was  present  at  the  parliament  in  1613.  He  was 
rated  at  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  subsidy  granted  tu  the  king  in 
1615.  In  1617,  he  surrendered  his  estates,  and  obtained  a  new  title 
by  grant  &om  the  king,  and  a  few  years  after  obtained  considerable 
additions  to  his  estate  in  the  King's  uid  Queen's  counties,  and  in  West- 
meath,  in  consideration  of  "lands  suir^idered  to  lord  Lambert  in  the 
north.  His  lordship  bore  an  active  part  in  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings of  1634. 

We  now  approach  the  period  in  which  he  comw  under  historic  notice. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  he  promptly  presented 
himself  before  the  lords-justices,  and  offered  his  assistance  for  the  sw- 
pression  of  the  rebellion.  The  offer  was  not  accepted.  The  lords- 
justices  commanded  him  to  go  home,  as  they  at  that  time  did  every 
other  lord  who  was  under  the  same  circumstances,  a  Roman  catholic, 
or  not  of  their  own  immediate  party.  Lord  Dunsany  returned  home 
for  the  protection  of  his  fomily,  and  manned  his  castle — which  soon 
became  the  refiige  of  the  hunted  and  persecuted  protestanta — and 
even  for  the  miserable  and  insufficient  soldiery  which  was  kept  up 
in  the  county  of  Meath.  Having  made  Dunsany  castle  a  place  of 
strength  and  security,  he  repEured  with  bis  family  to  his  house  at 
Castlecor,  which  he  also  strengthened  in  like  manner  for  a  general 
sanctuary  for  the  persecuted  and  defenceless.  While  resident  at  this 
place,  many  occurrences  put  his  courage,  firmness,  and  humanity  to 
the  proof,  and  as  they  have  been  registered  among  the  depositions  of 
witnesses  on  their  oath  in  courts  of  justice,  may  be  regarded  as  per- 
manent testimonials  of  his  worth.  Daring  the  siege  of  Drogheda, 
the  Irish  besiegers  were  highly  discontented  with  the  protection  given 
by  his  lordship  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  English;  so  much 
so  that  the  people  began  to  say  that  lie  kept  a  hornet's  nest  of  Eng- 
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lish  About  him.  On  one  occasion,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Grant, 
vhoie  li£e  appears  to  have  b«en  pursued  with  Home  inTeteracj  bj  his 
enemies,  had  taken  refuge  under  the  shelter  of  Castleoor.  The  noble 
lord  was  hardlj  pressed  to  give  him  up  on  various  pretences,  bui 
revised  to  trust  the  assurances  of  those  yiho  sought  him.  He  assured 
the  most  forward  of  these,  that  he  would  rather  lose  his  own  blood 
than  betrftjr  any  gentleman  who  fled  to  him  for  refuge.  And  shortly 
afWr,  wheo  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  persecuted  Grant  from 
Castlecor,  his  noble  protector  would  not  trust  him  to  a  guard,  but 
tumself  escorted  him  to  Dunsany  castle. 

Notwithstanding  thie  manly  and  beneficent  conduct,  lord  Dunsany 
presently  became  himself  the  object  of  a  most  cruel,  oppressive,  arbi- 
trary, and  unmerited  severity.  On  the  20th  February  the  king's  pro- 
clamation was  landed,  ordering  the  submission  of  the  Irish  lords  and 
gentry,  and  saving  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  those  who  shouM 
within  a  given  time  come  in.  With  this  proclamation  in  hia  pocket, 
lord  Dunsany,  who  had  in  no  way  transgressed,  and  whose  fanuly  had 
been  uniformly  among  the  foremost  in  adherence  to  the  crown,  amid 
the  troubles  of  every  period,  came  to  Dublin  and  offered  himself  before 
the  lords-justiccB;  he  asserted  his  innocence,  his  reputation  for  loyalty, 
and  the  great  hazards  he  had  incurred  thereby.  The  justices  sent 
him  to  prison,  and  ordered  an  indictment  agMUKt  him  on  a  charge 
of  higfa  treason;  and,  to  render  the  case  more  secure,  they  ordered 
that  his  trial  should  proceed  in  the  inferior  courts,  which  then  admit- 
ted of  a  greater  variety  of  obscure  resources,  and  were  less  within 
the  daylight  of  the  public  eye.  The  means  of  corrupting  the  ad- 
ministratioa  of  justice  were  also  varioas,  and  employed  without  meft- 
■ore  or  remorse  by  the  official  characters  in  the  reigus  of  James  and 
Ghajles:  of  this  we  have  offered  one  flagrant  case,  and  might  have 
adduced  enough  to  fill  a  volume,  had  such  been  onr  object.  We  here 
insert  lord  Dunsany's  petition  to  the  parliament,  as  containing  a  clear 
and  authoritative  account  of  these  incidents  of  his  life. 

"  To  the  right  honourable  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in 
parliament  assembled.     The  humble  petition  of  Patrick, 
lord  baron  of  Dunsany. 
"  Showing, 

"  That  after  the  pron^atjon  of  the  session  of  parliament,  held  in 
Dublin  in  1641,  your  suppliant  repaired  home  expecting  a  commission 
with  others,  to  parley  or  treat  widi  the. northern  Irish,  then  in  rebel- 
lion; hut  no  commission  iasmng,  and  the  rebels  with  great  power  and 
strength  ruining  and  overrunning  the  whole  country,  posted  to  this 
city  and  addressed  himself  to  the  late  lords-justices,  informing  them  of 
the  condition  of  the  countiy,  and  craved  their  advice  and  aid ;  was,  never- 
theless, commanded  home  agun,  upon  his  allegiance,  without  any  eid 
or  help,  ta  defend  himself  the  best  he  could ;  upon  which  your  suppli- 
ant repaired  to  Dunsany  and  maimed  that  house,  which  became  the 
only  sanctuary  for  the  distressed  English  and  his  majesty's  army  in 
that  part  of  Meath,  which  he  yet  had  kept  from  the  malice  of  the 
enemy ;  and  having  so  done  he  parted  thence,  and  took  his  wife  and 
children  with  lum  unto  his  house  at  Castlecocre,  adjoining  to  the 
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0'R«n^couiitry,Mid  there  likewbe nuumed  tmd majntaioed  sud honaa 
gainst  the  rebels,  until  the  begiimmg  of  March  fbUowing,  and  in  th« 
time  of  his  abode  there,  did  preserre  both  the  lives  and  gW)ds  of  » 
great  nnmb«r  of  English  proteatanta,  their  iriTeg  and  children,  and 
from  thence  conducted  them  unto  this  city,  to  the  great  hazard  of  hii 
own  life,  as  m&nj  of  them  now  in  tliis  city  will  testify,  and  did  openly, 
in  all  the  time  of  his  residence  in  that  country,  protest  against  the  re- 
bellion and  the  moTen  thereof,  dissuading  many  that  would  have  gon* 
into  action  not  to  go,  nor  to  adhere  unto  the  actors,  and  beii^  an 
longer  able  to  live  there,  about  the  time  aforesaid,  parted  thence,  and 
sent  his  wife  and  family,  with  such  of  the  English  as  Staid  with  them, 
unto  Dunsany,  by  night,  himself  having  taken  another  way  unto  this 
city,  to  tender  himself  unto  the  Aen  lords-justices,  which  he  did  the  Sth 
of  the  said  month,  voluntarily  to  satisfy  them  of  the  condition  he  lived 
in,  and  to  acquit  himself  of  either  having  heart  or  baud  in  that  action, 
or  in  any  sort  adhering  to  the  actors,  by  delivering  the  threatening 
letters  sent  him  by'  the  rebels,  that  they  would  prosecute  him  as  on 
enemy,  with  fire  and  sword,  if  he  would  not  assist  them  by  sending 
men  and  means  to  the  siege  of  Drogheda ;  which,  rather  than  he  would 
do,  did  hazard  his  life,  in  travelling  by  night  out  of  all  roads,  there 
being  several  ambushes  laid  for  him;  and  for  his  loyalty,  had  his  own 
dooghter,  and  his  son's  wife  (being  both  great  with  child)  stripped  and 
sent  home  naked  j  aod  his  said  house  at  Castlecorre,  after  bis  parting, 
with  all  his  goods  and  fomiture,  to  the  value  of  four  thousand  pounds, 
burned  and  destroyed.  And  although  jour  suppliant  did  so  voluntarily 
tender  himself,  upon  the  assurance  of  his  own  innooency  with  a  desire 
to  serve  his  majesty,  was  notwithstanding  committed  to  prison,  and 
after  indicted  aa  a  rebel,  when  as  the  king,  out  of  his  wonted  clemency, 
had  published,  in  January  before,  under  his  royal  hand  aod  privy 
signet,  a  proclamation  of  grace  to  all  that  would  lay  down  arms,  and 
submit  onto  his  mercy;  of  which  your  suppliant  at  the  worst  was 
most  capable  (of  any,)  in  regard  he  was  the  first  th>t  tendered  bim- 
lelf  to  his  highness'  service,  and  never  took  np  arms  against  him,  nor 
offended  any,  but  relieved  all  that  came  in  hia  way;  and,  ahm  endur- 
ing eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  hia  whole  estate  (except  Dunsany) 
being  destroyed  by  the  rebels,  waa,  by  order  of  his  majesty,  among 
others,  released,  but  was,  though  without  order  from  his  highness, 
bound  over  unto  the  king's  bench,  it  being  no  proper  court  for  his 
trial,  and  as  yet  ttandeth  bound  to  appear  there  in  Michaelmas  term 
next,  and  so  will  be  perpetually  bound  over  in  that  kind,  unless  this 
honourable  house  takes  some  order  for  his  relief.  And  for  as  much 
as  your  suppliant,  being  a  member  of  this  house,  to  have  su£Fered  in 
this  kind,  without  yonr  orders  or  privity,  he  oonceiveth  the  same  to 
be  a  great  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  house. 

"  And  therefore  humbly  imploreth  your  hononrable  ud,  and  &*otu 
herein,  by  presenting  Ms  sufferings  unto  Hie  lord-lieutenant  gener^ 
of  this  kingdom,  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  admit  him  his  plaoe  and 
vote  in  the  house. 

"  And  he  will  pray,"  &o. 

The  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  some  day  that  this  petition 
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waa  presentod.  And  he  obtained  no  redress  bll  the  restoration.  A 
provision  was  then  inserted  in  the  act  of  explanation,  bj  which  the 
commissioners  for  the  execution  of  that  act  were  directed  to  restore 
to  his  lordship  his  seat,  and  one  third  of  the  whole  estate  of  which  he 
had  been  possessed  on  the  22d  October,  1641. 
This  lord  died  in  his  80th  year,  in  1668. 


UmriA,  KAS0KES8  OPHALT. 


We  hare  already  in  our  notice  of  Sir  Charles  Cootei  hod  c 
to  mention  a  remarkable  instance  of  fimmeBB  and  coorage  in  the  con- 
doct  of  this  illuttrious  Irishwoman.  We  did  not  then  wish  to  digress 
to  a  sufficient  extent,  to  insert  the  whole  correspondence  which  occur- 
red between  her  ladyship  and  her  besiegers.  It  is  no  less  illustratiTo 
of  the  time  in  which  s&e  lived  than  of  her  personal  character,  and 
may  be  adraatageously  read  by  any  one  who  desires  thoroughly  to 
view  the  events  and  the  social  state  of  Ireland,  in  a  period  in  some 
respects  unlike  that  in  which  we  live. 

This  baroness  was  granddaughter  to  Gerald,  eleventh  earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  abd  only  daughter  of  Gerard  his  eldest  son,  who  died  before  bis 
father.  She  was  created  baroness  Ophaly,  and  was  heir  general  to 
the  house  of  Kildare,  and  inherited  the  harony  of  GeasbilL  She 
married  Sir  Robert  Digby  of  Coleshill,  in  the  county  of  Warwick. 
Sir  Robert  died  in  1618,  leaving  the  baroness  a  widow  with  seven 
children. 

With  this  fanuly  her  ladyship  lived  in  the  castle  of  Geashill,  in 
honour  and  req>ect  with  her  neighbours  and  dependants,  and  like 
many  noble  and  virtuous  ladies  who  only  require  the  occasion  of  cir- 
cumstance to  render  them  illustrious  by  the  display  of  those  high  and 
generous  virtues  with  which  the  Creator  has  so  liberally  endowed  the 
gentler  and  purer  sex,  performing  in  contented  privacy  the  duties  of 
mother  to  her  children,  and  of  ft  kind  and  considerate  mietreM  of  her 
household  and  tenantry,  until  1641,  when  the  country  fell  into  that 
disordered  state,  in  which  goodness  and  gentlenesB  could  be  no  protec- 
tion. But  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  iLe  Geraldines  was  also  the  in- 
heritress of  the  fearless  spirit  of  her  race,  and  when  the  rudeness  of 
that  most  d^radii^  period  suggested  the  hope  of  finding  an  easy 
prey  in  the  feebleness  of  an  unprotected  lady,  her  brutal  assulants 
met  with  a  resistance  worthy  of  commemoration  in  the  record  of 
history. 

Geashill  had  in  earlier  times  belonged  to  the  O'Dempsies;  and  we 
find  the  name  of  four  Dempsies  among  those  who  subscribed  to  tiie 
summons  which  the  baroness  first  received  &om  the  rebels.  On  this 
occasion,  Henry  Dempsey,  brother  to  the  lord  Clanmalier,  with  others 
of  the  same  family,  opened  their  proceedings  with  the  following 
paper,  of  which  the  intent  demands  no  explanation. 

"  We,  his  majesty'i  loyal  subjects,  at  the  present  employed  in  his 
highness's  senice,  for  the  sacking  of  your  castle,  you  ore  therefore  to 
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deliver  unto  m  tKe  free  possession  of  your  said  castle,  promisinff  ^th> 
Aill;  tliat  70ur  ladjship,  tog'ether  witn  the  rest  witkin  jour  said  castle 
resiatit,  Bboll  haTe  a  reasonable  composition ;  otherwise,  upon  tlie  non- 
jielding  of  the  castle,  ire  do  assure  yon  that  we  will  bum  the  whole 
town,  kill  all  the  Protestants,  and  spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child,  upon  taking  the  castle  bj  compulsion.  Consider,  madam,  of 
this  our  oSer,  impute  not  the  blame  of  jour  own  folly  unto  us.  Thiok 
not  that  here  we  brag.  Your  ladyship,  npon  submission,  shall  have 
safe  couToy  to  secure  jou  from  the  hands  of  your  enemies,  and  to  lead 
you  whither  jou  please.  A  speedy  reply  is  desired  with  all  expedi- 
tion, and  then  we  surcease. 

"Henry  Dempsie;  Charles  Dempsie;  Andrew  Flti-Patrick[  Conn 
Dempsie:  Phelim  Dempsie;  James  MacDonnell;  John  Vickars.* 

To  this  summons,  she  returned  this  answer: — "I  receiTcd  your 
letter,  wherein  you  threaten  to  sack  this  my  castle  by  bis  majestj'a 
authority.  1  have  erer  been  a  loyal  subject,  and  a  good  nei^bour 
among  you,  and  therefore  cannot  bat  wonder  at  such  an  assault.  I 
thank  yon  for  your  offer  of  a  convoy,  wherein  I  hold  little  safety;  and 
therefore  my  resolution  is,  that  being  free  from  offending  his  majesty, 
or  doing  wrong  to  any  of  you,  I  will  live  and  die  innocently,  I  will  do 
the  best  to  defend  my  own,  leaving  the  issue  to  God;  and  thoug^h  I 
hare  been,  I  still  am  desirous  to  avoid  the  shedding  of  Christian 
blood,  yet  being  provoked,  jrour  threats  shall  no  whit  dismay  me." 

■*  Af^r  two  months,"  (writes  Archdall)  "  the  lord  viscount  Clan- 
malier  brought  a  great  piece  of  ordnance  (to  the  making  of  which, 
as  it  was  credibly  reported,  there  went  seven  score  pots  and  pans, 
which  was  cast  tluree  times  by  an  Irishman  from  Athboy,  before  they 
brought  it  to  that  perfection,  in  which  it  was  at  Geashill),  and  sent 
another  summons  to  her  ladyship  in  these  words: — 

"  Noble  Madam,  It  was  never  my  intention  to  offer  yon  any  injury, 
before  yon  were  pleased  to  begin  with  me,  for  it  is  well  known,  if  I 
were  so  disposed,  you  had  not  been  by  this  time  at  Geashill ;  so  as  I 
find  yon  are  not  sensible  of  the  courtesies  I  hare  always  eipressed 
unto  you,  since  the  beginning  of  this  commotion)  however,  I  did  not 
thirst  for  revenge,  but  out  of  my  loving  and  wonted  respects  still 
towards  you,  I  am  pleased  and  desirous  to  give  you  fair  quarter,  if 
you  please  to  accept  thereof,  both  for  yourself,  children,  and  grand- 
children, and  likewise  for  your  goods ;  and  I  will  undertske  to  send  a 
sale  convoy  with  you  and  them  either  to  Dublin,  or  to  any  other  of 
the  next  adjoining  garrisons,  either  of  which  to  be  at  your  own  elec- 
tion; and  if  you  be  not  pleased  to  accept  of  this  offer,  I  hope  you  will 
not  impute  the  blame  unto  me,  if  you  he  not  fairly  dealt  withal,  for  I 
expect  to  have  the  command  of  your  house  before  I  stir  from  hence ; 
and  if  you  please  to  send  any  of  your  gentlemen  of  your  house  to  me, 
I  am  desirous  to  confer  thereof  at  large.  And  so  expecting  your 
speedy  answer,  I  rest  your  loving  cousin, 

**  Lewis  Glahmakbsoe. 

"P.S.  Madam,  there  are  other  gentlemen  now  in  this  town,'  whose 
names  are  herennto  subscribed,  who  do  join  and  unite  themselves  io 
mine  offer  unto  you, 
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"  Lewia  Gt&Dmaleroe,  Art  O'Molloy ,  Henry  Dempu«,  Edwwd 
Caimor,  Charles  Connor,  Daniel  Dojne,  John  MftcWiUUm." 

To  tliis  letter,  lad^  Ophalj  sent  the  following  answer: — 
**  lij  Lord, — I  little  expected  luch  a  ulute  from  a  Unsman,  whom 
I  have  ever  respected,  joa  being  not  ignorant  of  the  great  damages  I 
have  received  &oni  jour  followers  of  Gleomaleroe,  lo  as  jou  can't  but 
know  in  yonr  own  conscience,  that  1  am  innocent  of  doing  joa  anj 
injury,  unless  you  oount  it  an  injury  for  my  people  to  bring  back  a 
small  quantity  of  mine  own  goods  where  they  found  them,  and  with 
them,  some  others  of  such  men  as  have  done  me  all  the  injury  thej 
can  devise,  as  may  appear  by  their  own  letter.  1  was  offered  a  con- 
voy  by  those  that  formerly  besieged  me,  I  hope  yon  have  more  honour 
than  to  fallow  their  example,  by  seeking  her  ruin  that  never  wronged 
you.  However,  I  am  still  of  the  same  mind,  and  can  think  no  place 
safer  than  mj  own  house,  wherein  if  I  perish  by  your  means,  the  guilt 
will  light  on  you,  and  I  doubt  not  but  1  shall  receive  a  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom dying  innocently.  God,  I  trust,  will  take  a  poor  widow  into 
his  protection  &om  all  Uiose  which  without  cause  are  risen  up  agunat 
ma, 

"  Your  poor  kinswoman, 

"  Lbttice  Ophaut. 

*<  P.  S.  If  the  conference  you  desire  do  but  concern  the  contents  of 

this  letter,  I  think  this  answer  will  give  you  full  satisfaction,  and  I 

hope  you  will  withdraw  your  hand,  and  show  your  power  in  mora 

Bohle  actions." 

After  his  lordship  had  received  this  answer,  he  dischsj^«d  his 
Mece  of  ordnance  against  the  castle,  which  at  the  first  shot  broke  and 
new  in  pieces  ;  but  his  men  continued  with  their  muskets  and  other 
arms  to  fire  until  the  evening,  when  they  took  away  the  broken  piece 
of  ordnance,  and  marched  off  in  the  night ;  but  before  their  departure, 
his  lordship  sent  the  following  letter  thus  directed; — 

"  To  my  nohU  coutin,  tht  Lady  Lettict,  Satvngss  of  OphdUy. 

"  Madam, 

"  I  received  your  letter,  and  am  still  tender  of  your  good  and  wel- 
fare, though  yon  give  no  credit  thereunto ;  and  whereas,  you  do  under- 
stand by  relation,  that  my  piece  of  ordnance  did  not  prosper,  I  believe 
you  will  be  sensible  of  the  hazard  and  loss  you  are  like  to  sustain 
thereby,  unless  you  will  be  better  advised  to  accept  the  kind  offer 
which  1  mentioned  in  my  letter  unto  you  in  the  morning;  if  not, 
eipeot  no  further  farour  at  my  hands,  and  so  I  rest  your  ladyship's 
loving  cousin, 

"  Lkwis  Glarmauebot:.' 

To  which  my  lady  returned  answer  by  one  of  her  own  man  who 
was  kept  prisoner. 

"  Mt  Lonn, 

"  Your  second  summons  I  have  received,  and  should  be  glad  to  find 
you  tender  of  my  good;  for  your  piece  of  ordnance  I  never  disputed 
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how  it  prospered,  presuming  yon  would  rather  make  use  of  it  for 
your  own  defence  or  agaiost  enemies,  than  to  try  your  strengih 
agunst  a  poor  widow  of  your  own  blood;  but  since  yon  have  beat  it 
against  me,  let  the  blood  which  shall  be  shed  be  required  at  their 
hands  that  seek  it;  for  my  part,  my  conscience  tells  me  that  I  am 
innocent,  and  wishing  yon  so  too*  I  rest  your  oonsin. 

"IiBTTKX  OpaAi;ET.'' 

She  was  farther  menaced  by  Charles  Dempue,  who  wrote  the  fol 
komng  letter,  with  a  design  of  sending  it  to  her  that  aftemoon,  but 
being  beaten  out  of  the  town,  he  was  prevented,  and  it  was  fonnd  in 
one  of  the  honses. 

■'  I  do  admire  that  a  lady  of  your  worth  and  honour  m  you  con- 
eeive  yourself  to  be,  should  in  bo  regardless  a  sort,  instead  of  matters 
of  conscience  is  your  letters,  use  frivolous  and  scandalous  words,  ex- 
pressly nominating  ns  your  enemies  Gianmaltrot  Kearnei,  and  that, 
in  ttkat  letter  written  tlus  very  day  unto  Sir  Luke  Fitcgerald  desiring 
his  assiBtanoe  to  the  number  of  fifty  men,  which  should  quash  and 
cashier  us  here  hence,  he  being  your  enemy  no  less  than  we,  seclud- 
ing kindred,  not  propbaneness  of  religion.  Nay,  your  ladyship  was 
not  formerly  abashed  to  write  to  William  Parsons,  naming  us  in  that 
letter  unto  them,  a  mixt  multitude.  Remember  yourself  madam, 
ccmsistJng  of  more  women  and  boys  than  men.  All  these  letters 
before  your  ladyship  shortly  shall  be  produced.  Both  the  mes- 
sengers we  have  intercepted,  together  with  your  letters,  and  do 
detain  them  as  yet  prisoners,  until  such  time  as  thereof  we  do  certify 
your  ladyship,  which  at  the  present  we  thought  to  do  expedient. 
They  are,  therefore,  censured  to  death,  and  this  day  is  prefixed  fol 
their  execution,  your  ladyship  by  your  letters  desires  novelties.  Hear 
then,  Chidley  Coote  (correspoudeutly  to  the  intent  of  your  letters  to 
Parsons,  coming  to  your  ud),  being  intercepted  in  the  way,  was 
deadly  wounded,  ten  taken  prisoners,  his  ensigns  taken  away.  One 
Alman  Hatnnetfi  mau,  if  he  come  safie  with  his  message,  (as  I  hope 
he  will  not),  will  confirm  this  news.  Had  the  character  of  these 
letters  of  yours  been  either  Lloyd's  or  Hamnett's,  that  politick  en- 
gineer  and  the  adviser  of  quillets,  (by  him  that  bought  me),  no  other 
satisfaction  should  be  tak^  but  their  heads  ;  though,  as  the  case 
stands,  Satiuutt  lives  in  no  small  danger  for  manifold  reasons. 

"  CHABI.EB  DEKPSrE." 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  menaces  and  attacks,  she  held  out 
with  great  spirit,  until  fetched  off  safe  by  Sir  Richard  GrenvillS)  is 
Octobar,  1&I2,  after  which  she  retired  to  Coleshill. 
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Of  the  aooettrj  of  the  Macdonella  we  hav*  alrewlj  had  oooasiDo  to 
tak«  notice.  The  person  we  u«  now  to  oommeatorate  ia  one  of  the 
muxj  whom  fortune  r&ther  than  tnj  inherent  merit  hu  made  eminent , 
more  bj  the  conspicuoiu  display  ot  the  ordinary  paaaioiu  and  weak- 
neues  incidental  to  our  nature,  than  by  wiodom,  ooanige  or  virtue. 

He  waa  educated  in  England,  where  he  early  recommended  himielf 
at  court  by  the  specious  attractions  of  peraoo,  manner,  and  imposing 
pretension*.  These  advantag^es  were  greatly  improred  by  hit  marri^e 
with  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  appear  with  great  splen- 
dour at  the  English  court,  and  was  introduced  to  Uie  favour  ot  the 
queen. 

When  the  troubles  in  Scotland  broke  into  war  in  1 639,  this  lord  was 
forward  to  offer  hie  tenrices,  which  were  accepted  by  the  king,  who 
was  about  to  march  into  Scotland,  against  the  covenanters  with  the 
duke  of  Argyle  at  their  head.  The  earl  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
in  lofty  terms  of  the  power  and  influence  which  he  possessed  in  Ireland, 
and  proposed  to  levy  a  considerable  force  of  Ulster  men,  and  make  a 
descent  on  the  Scottish  bles ;  over  which  he  presumed  that  his  own 
descent  from  the  "  lords  of  the  Isles  "  gave  him  no  small  influenee.  He 
was  thus  to  effect  a  diversion,  so  as  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
duke  of  Argyle  on  one  quarter,  while  the  king's  army  should  mak« 
their  ai^roachea  on  the  o^er.  He  was  sent  into  IreUod  to  make  his 
levies;  but  whatever  service  might  have  been  thus  effected  by  a  more 
lUscreet  and  capable  person,  Antrim  was  utterly  devoid  of  all  tJie 
essential  qualifications.  His  very  forwardness  to  embark  in  a  great 
design  ^>pears  to  have  been  but  the  effect  of  the  want  of  all  eonceptioii 
of  the  real  difSculties  to  be  encountered,  and  like  many  sanguine  and 
■hallow  persons  he  was  rather  actuated  bv  a  blind  self-oonfidenoe  than 
by  any  distinct  conoepdon  of  his  design.  His  imposing  language  which 
deceived  the  king,  and  it  is  probable  himself  had  little  weight  with  the 
penetrating  and  masterly  intellect  of  Strafiard,  theo  the  lord-lieuttinant 
of  Ireland.  Besides  other  objections,  which  we  here  omit,  to  his  plan, 
Strafford  on  conversing  with  the  earl  at  once  discerned  his  entire  ig- 
norance of  military  a&irs,  and  his  ine^iacity  for  any  service  that  needed 
forecast,  prudence,  discretion  and  experience  inthe  conduct  of  a&irs. 
The  earl  had,  he  found,  entered  upon  an  extensive  and  hasardoua  under- 
taking without  any  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
effected,  and  strongly  remonstrated  against  both  the  project  and  the 
man.  But  Antrim's  friends  at  oourt  were  all  powerhd  at  the  time; 
the  weighty  influence  of  the  queen  was  exerted  for  him,  and  the  earl 
of  StraffbH  was  strongly  preesed  by  the  king  to  forward  the  nnder- 
taking.  On  this,  every  thing  was  put  in  train,  and  every  assistance 
waa  given  to  the  earl  of  Antrim;  die  organiaation  of  his  army  was 
projaoted  and  officers  appointed,  and  emissariee  were  sent  off  to  the  Isles 
to  coaoert  a  rising  wiUi  the  Maodonalds.     After  all  this  pomp  of  pr*- 
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mratioD,  it  was  but  too  apparent  that  the  earl  had  orerrated  hts  power 
in  the  north;  he  was  onlj  enabled  to  attend  the  king's  expedition  with 
a  force  sniaii  in  point  of  number,  bat  fortunate  in  not  being  put  to  the 
proof.  The  Eji^liah  and  Scottiih  armies  having  come  in  aight  of 
each  other,  the  king  waa  prevented  b j  his  genentis,  who  hod  no  great 
wish  to  fight  for  him,  from  ofieriog  battle ;  and  the  reputation  of  An- 
trim vaa  allowed  to  continue  nntoraished  for  other  trial*. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  (signed  on  this  occasion),  the  earl  accom- 
panied the  king  to  Oxford,  and  returning  to  Ireland  sat  in  the  parlia- 
ment 1640.  After  this  he  continued  to  live  in  Ireland,  sustaining  die 
character  for  which  he  was  bj  nature  best  fitted,  hj  magnificent  and 
popular  hospitality,  until  the  growing  troubles  rose  to  s  height  in- 
compatible with  the  peaceful  pomps  and  vanities  of  life.  His  countess 
wu  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  England,  and  again  filled  a  distinguish- 
ed place  in  the  favour  of  queen  Henrietta  and  her  oourL  The  character 
of  the  earl  was  assailed  by  the  scandalous  aspersion  of  having 
joined  with  the  rebels,  but  this  malicious  charge  was  repeUed  by  the 
■trong  testimony  of  Parsons,  who  was  the  witness  of 'the  harmlessnesa 
of  hie  deportment  in  Dublin.  In  the  commencement  of  tlie  rebellion, 
his  lordshipis  honourably  to  be  distinguished  for  the  humane  sjid  active 


e  gave  to  the  distressed  protestants,  whose  condition  was 
then  more  deplorable  than  it  afterwards  come  to  be  in  the  further 
stage  of  the  war.  Nor  can  we  trace  his  lordship  in  any  overt  pro- 
ceeding of  a  political  tendency,  till  the  spring  of  1642,  when  having 
visited  his  proper^  in  the  north,  he  was  probably  worked  upon  by  the 
enthnsiasm  of  his  own  dependents  to  form  high  expectations  &om  the 
favourof  the  northerns.  With  the  facile  and  prurient  inflammability  of  g 
warm  hncy  and  over-weening  self-confidence,  he  at  once  began  to 
reckon  on  the  effects  of  his  own  authority  and  influence,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  convert  a  rebel  multitude  into  a  royal  army  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  king  Charles.  In  this  expectation  he  was  doomed  to  meet 
with  disappointment;  the  rebels  were  pleased  at  the  accession  of  a 
name  so  well  suited  to  give  speciousnesa  to  their  favourite  pretence 
of  royal  authority.  But  they  saw  easily  through  the  ostentatious  asd 
feeble  spirit  that  tried  in  vain  to  assume  on  ascendant  over  their  minds. 
He  was  indeed  too  good  for  them,  and  too  incapable  either  of  going  the 
whole  length  in  atrocity  which  they  uniformly  sought  in  their  leaders, 
and  without  which  no  one  long  continued  to  nave  any  authority  among 
them{  neither  had  he  the  craft  necessary  to  temporise,  or  to  suppress 
hie  own  temper  and  opinions.  Disgusted  with  their  cowardly  mas- 
Mcres,  which  fell  entirely  on  the  unarmed  and  defenceless,  upon  whom 
they  wreaked  vengeance  for  the  severe  and  often  too  sweeping  justice 
of  military  judges;  he  was  toud  in  the  expression  of  his  horror,  and 
condemned  their  entire  conduct,  in  a  tone  that  plainly  manifested  an 
entire  unconsciousness  of  all  their  peculiar  objects  and  passions.  He 
was  prompt  and  liberal  in  relieving  the  distressed  and  hunted  protes- 
tEuits,  and  it  was  but  too  plain  that  however  desirable  the  accession  of 
the  rebel  army  might  be  to  his  lordship's  private  views,  he  was  not  ex 
octly  the  person  they  wanted.  An  instance  of  his  meritorious  octivi^ 
in  this  character  occurred  during  the  time  when  Coleraine  was  besieg- 
ed by  the  Irish  army  in  1641,  when  he  prevailed  irith  the  Irish  officers 
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lo  far  aa  to  allow  the  people  of  the  town  to  graie  their  ckttle  for  tliree 
miles  round;  and  was  permitted  to  send  in  larg^  supplies  of  com  to 
the  starving  inhabitant!. 

The  earl  failing  to  turn  the  rebels  to  his  own  purposes  was  not 
induced  M  embrace  their  motives  or  adopt  their  cause.  So  far  from 
this,  he  raised  a.  regiment  of  his  own  tenantry;  but  these  plain  proofs 
of  loyalty  were  not  in  these  uncerttun  times  sufficient  to  protect  him 
from  becoming  the  object  of  suspicion.  Monroe  having  entered  the 
county  of  Antrim,  considered  the  reports  which  had  circulated  of  his 
commerce  with  the  rebels  and  the  fact  of  his  being  a  papist,  sufficient 
excuse  to  commit  an  outrage  luion  him  not  unworthy  of  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neile. 

Dunluce  ca«tlewasthe  stronghold  and  residenceof  the  anoientfaoiily 
of  M'QuiJlaji,  the  ancient  chiefs  of  that  district,  and  it  was  as  leader 
of  a  Scottish  army  that  the  ancestor  of  the  earl  of  Antrim  had  expelled 
these  ancient  proprietors,  and  obtained  posseiision.  of  their  rock  and  do- 
main. Here  the  earl  was  residing  when  he  received  a  visit  of  seeming 
compliment  &om  Monroe,  the  general  of  the  Scottish  force  in  Ulster. 
Monroe  was  welcomed  with  all  the  &ank  hospitality,  and  entertained 
with  ail  the  splendour  of  his  generous  but  unobaervant  host.  The  en- 
tertainment was  not  vrell  over  wheu  the  signal  was  given,  and  the 
astonished  earl  seized  and  hurried  off  a  prisoner,  while  the  castle 
^nd  domain  were  plundered  by  his  cold-minded  and  plotting  captor. 

He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  from  Monroe  and  ned  into  England, 
where  he  waited  on  the  queen  at  York.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the 
king's  friends  were  labouring  to  procure  a  cessation  of  arms  in  Irelandf 
Antrim  was,  as  was  natural  to  him,  soon  led  to  put  forward  his  notions 
of  hb  own  efficiency  to  promote  this  design,  ejid  was  presently  sent 
into  Ireland  with  instructions  ;  but  he  wa«  taken  o>i  his  landing  and 
imprisoned  by  Monroe  in  Carrickfergus,  where  he  lay  for  some  months, 
hiB  enemy  all  the  time  drawing  his  rents  and  remaining  master  of  his 
whole  possessions,  without  the  slightest  heed  of  the  king's  letters  to 
command  restoration.  Once  more  the  earl  succeeded  in  caching  from 
his  enemy  and  reached  Oxford  again,  December,  1643. 

It  h^pened  then,  as  is  known  to  the  reader,  that  the  marquess  of 
Montrose  was  endeavouring  to  raise  an  army  to  create  a  diversion  in 
Scotland,  so  as  to  draw  back  the  army  which  had  marched  into  England, 
and  was  at  the  time  in  treaty  with  the  parliament.  Antrim  was  con- 
sulted, and  engaged  "that  if  the  king  would  grant  him  a  commission, 
he  would  raise  an  army  in  Ireland,  and  transport  it  to  Scotland,  and 
would  himself  be  at  the  head  of  it;  by  means  whereof,  he  believed  all 
the  clan  of  the  Macdonells  in  the  Highlands  might  be  persuaded  to 
follow  him."*  To  this  a  ready  consent  was  given,  and  the  king  by  privy 
seal  created  him  marquess  of  Antrim,  36th  Janua^,  1644. 

The  marquess  with  his  characteristic  disregard  of  circumstances, 
adopted  the  means  which  must  be  admitted  to  offer  some  specious  ad- 
vantages for  his  purpose.  His  conduct  was  in  principle  the  same 
which  had  on  the  previous  occasion,  already  mentioned,  involved  him 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  rebels  i    but   circumstance*  had  widely 
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changed,  and  the  confederates  of  Kilkenny  might  well  be  aasomed  to 
be  sincere  in  their  allegiance  against  ft  common  enemj.  Rebellion 
had  changed  sides :  a  confusion  of  parties  had  now  arisen  which  ad- 
mitted of  the  almost  latitude  of  construction,  and  it  mast  have 
appeared  to  the  morqness  a  happ;  expedient  to  take  the  oath  of 
association  and  become  a  member  of  the  suprome  council  of  Kil- 
kenny' The  device  had  the  common  justification  of  such  measure*) 
and  It  was  successful.  By  the  favour  of  the  council  he  was  enabled 
to  nuse  1500  eSectire  men,  whom  he  sent  to  Montrose  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Alexander  Maodonell ;  snd  who  distinguished 
themselves  very  highly  in  all  his  battles. 

The  next  appearance  of  the  marquess  u  in  1647,  when  he  was  with 
two  others  sent  by  the  council  of  Kilkenny  to  the  queen  and  prince 
Charles,  to  desire  that  a  lord-lieutenant  might  be  sent  to  gorem  the 
country.  The  marcpiess  of  Ormonde  landed  soon  after  and  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace,  but  Rinuncini  being,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  pertin- 
aciously opposed  to  peace ;  he  was  joined  by  O'Neile  and  the  marquess 
of  Antrim. 

In  1651  he  aj^tears  engaged  in  Cromwell's  party  and  in  his  pay;  he 
is  mentioned  at  this  time  to  have  received  £500  a-year  firom  him, 
which  was  afterwards,  in  1655|  increased.  This  liberal  allowance  ap> 
pears  to  have  been  for  no  other  purpose  but  for  the  use  of  his  influence 
m  the  north,  and  for  the  countenance  of  a  name.  His  active  services 
were  not  required,  and  he  took  no  decided  part  on  the  parliamentary 
side:  his  ovrn  motive  was  probably  no  more  than  to  save  himself  by  a 
passive  acquiescence;  while,  considering  the  party  with  whom  he  hod 
to  deal  and  the  weakness  of  his  own  character,  it  is  equally  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  was  as  useful  as  was  in  any  way  desired  to  Cromwell 
This  connexion  did  not  prevent  his  using  his  beat  exertions  to  serve 
the  royal  cause.  When  the  prince  came  into  England  he  supplied  him 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  assisted 
in  procuring  ships  for  bis  escape. 

On  account  of  these  services,  he  afterwords  obtained  the  restoration 
to  his  estates  by  the  act  of  settlement.  He  was  twice  married,  but  hod 
no  children,  and  when  he  died  in  1682,  he  was  succeeded  by  bis 
brother. 


As  we  are  now  to  entw  upon  the  events  which  lead  to,  or  are  con- 
temporary vrith  the  revolution  of  1688,  we  shall  in  this,  as  in  the  memoirs 
whiofa  immediately  follow,  endeavonr  to  pursue,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  onward  progress  of  events;  and  to  avoid  needless  repetition,  we 
shaU,  whenever  it  may  be  neoessary  to  retrace  oar  st^M>  recur  to  in- 
cidents already  commemorated,  aa  briefly  U  can  be'  made  consistent 
with  clearness.  It  may  be  oonvenient  to  the  reader  to  be  apprised 
that  in  this  and  the  memoirs  immediately  Avowing,  we  mean  to  dwell 
at  some  length  upon  the  incidents  principally  leading  to  the  revolution. 
The  remainder  of  this  period,  though  replete  with  event,  is  little 
marked  by  illustrious  characters;  and  our  subjects  ore  selected,  more 
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vith  ft  view  to  the  relation  of  the  momcDtous  and  interesting  train  of 
intrident*  which  constitute  a  marh»i  era  in  the  history  of  England 
and  Ireland,  than  for  any  claim  which  the  p«mtu  whose  names  miut 
head  these  memoirs  have  upon  our  pen. 


A.  FOBBES,  EABL  OF  QRANABIK 

BORN  i.  D.  1623— siu>  A.  D.  lfl9S. 

Tbb  family  of  Forbes  seems  to  he  of  Scottish  descent:  and  like 
most  others,  is  territorial,  being  derived  from  For-bois  (the  outer  wood), 
the  ancient  form  of  the  name,  and  of  thaE  of  the  lands  near  Aberdeen 
granted  by  Alexander  tbe  Second,  where  they  long  resided. 

In  1622,  a  younger  branch  of  this  family,  Sir  Arthur  Forbes  de- 
scended A-om  Patrick  Forbes  of  Carfe,  was  with  two  other  gentlemen 
of  the  same  name  (who  were  perhaps  his  brothers,}  naturaliied  in 
Ireland,  and  receivea  grants  from  James  Iq  in  the  counties  of  Long- 
ford and  Leitrim. 

This  person  married  a  lady  of  the  family  and  name  of  Lowther,  and 
had  issue,  Arthur,  the  subject  of  this  notice.  He  was  in  his  eighteenth 
year  at  the  rebellion  of  1 64 1,  and  could  not  therefore  be  much  more  than 
an  anxious  witness,  or  at  most,  a  very  subordinate  actor  at  that  fear- 
ful time,  when  he  had  not  long  entered  the  military  service  as  an  o£G- 
cer  of  cavaJry.  His  mother  was  besieged  for  several  days  in  Castle- 
Forbes,  the  residence  of  the  family,  and  the  siege  is  memorable  for  the 
valour  and  firm  endurance  which  was  shown  in  it,  as  also  for  the  hm- 
talities  committed  by  the  besiegers.  The  tenants  of  the  estate,  with 
those  of  lady  Longford  and  Sir  John  Seaton,  having  been  plundered  and 
bomt  out  of  their  houses  by  the  rebel  party,  crowded  into  Castle-For- 
bes for  protection.  Thither  their  persecutors  quickly  followed,  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred;  and,  relying  on  their  own  numbers,  com- 
menced a  regular  siege.  They  built  themselves  huts  within  musquet- 
shot  of  the  walls,  seized  on  the  stock,  and  made  several  desperate  as- 
saults, in  all  of  which  they  were  valiantly  repulsed.  But  not  discouraged 
by  these,  they  made  a  nearer  approach,  bunding  within  pistol  shot  and 
malfing  trenchcs  close  under  the  walls,  which  they  were  Uius  enabled  to 
annoy  with  a  perpetual  and  harassing  fire,  by  which  many  of  the  people 
within  were  shot  through  the  windows.  After  some  time  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  well,  from  which  the  besieged  obtained  their  supply 
of  water,  and  contrived  by  a  horrible  expedient  to  render  it  useless :  seis- 
ing a  Scotchman,  whom  they  caught  in  on  attempt  to  enter  the  castle, 
they  ripped  open  his  belly  and  threw  him  into  this  well.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  and  &mily  within  soon  became  unendurable  for  want 
of  water,  until  they  found  a  remedy  for  their  distress  by  digging  thirty 
feet  into  the  ground  within  the  bawn,  and  thus  obtained  a  supjjy  when 
nearly  reduced  to  extremity.  In  this  distressing  condition  matters 
went  on  until  all  the  provision  was  consumed;  and  the  lady  Forbes 
gave  her  horses,  which  did  not  last  very  long;  and  the  cow-hides  were 
next  attacked  by  the  famishing,  but  brave  and  patient  crowd,  who  bore 
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ererj  prifation  and  peril  without  murmuriiig.  Lodj  Forbes,  witli  lodj 
SeatoD,  0rho  had  also  taken  shelter  in  the  castle,  wrote  letters  to 
the  besiegerB  to  entreat  permisiion  for  some  of  the  poor  people  that  | 
vere  mthin  to  go  out  and  e«t  grass  and  herbs  g  they  were  answered,  | 
that  "  thej  would  keep  them  in  tiU  the  raTens  did  eat  their  gutM." 
It  was  idly  &ncied  hy  some  of  the  poor  people  who  had  taken  refuge 
within  the  walls  that  their  children  might  be  permitted  to  go  out 
unmolested  to  feed  on  the  grass  abroad,  and  under  this  delusion,  two 
children  were  sent  out.  But  the  mistake  was  quickly  ended,  the  ohil* 
dren,  eager  for  food  and  igncmutt  of  the  danger  thej  incurred,  went 
out  without  fear,  and  perhaps  happy  to  feel  themselTCs  free;  they  hod 
not  proceeded  many  steps  when  Uiey  were  fired  npon  by  the  reckless  j 
desperadoes,  whose  ooo^alment  they  approached :  one  fell  dead,  the 
other  was  wounded.  Immediately  after,  a  poor  woman,  whose  hus- 
band had  fallen  into  their  bonds,  went  out  with  the  deroted  courage 
of  her  sex  to  beg  his  life — she  had  three  children,  of  whom  the 
youngest  was  at  the  breast — the  mother  and  her  sucking  child  were 
slun,  with  one  of  the  elder  children,  but  the  other  escaped.  At  last, 
after  much  negotiation,  lady  Forbes  obtained  terms,  like  rebels  were 
HO  anxious  to  obtain  possession  that  they  were  glad  to  obtain  it  at  the 
expense  of  their  revenge,  though  upwards  of  eighty  of  them  had  been 
•hot  from  the  castle  walls  during  the  siege. '  They  permitted  lady 
Forbes,  with  two  hundred  and  twenty  persons  to  march  out  with  their 
wearing  apparel  and  arms  to  Trim,  which  town  thej  reached  in  safety, 
but  after  great  hardships  by  the  way;  and  from  thence  they  escaped  ta 
Dublin." 

During  the  commonwealth.  Sir  Arthur  Foibes  adhered  to  the  roja) 
cause,  and  served  in  Scotland  against  the  parliamentary  troops,  when 
they  were  commanded  bj  Monk,  firom  whom  the  royalists  sustained  a 
defeat,  end  were  soon  reduced.  On  this  he  returned  to  Ireland,  where 
he  was  permitted,  in  accordance  with  the  articles  to  that  effect,  be- 
tween Monk  and  lord  Lome,  to  enjoy  his  estate  if  not  disposed  of. 
And  as  it  appeared  that  he  was  quite  unconnected  with  the  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  his  londa  in  the  counties  of  Longford  and  Leitrim  were  re- 

When  the  Restoration  was  beginning  to  occupy  the  expectations  of 
the  country.  Sir  Arthur  was  sent  by  Coote  to  king  Charles  to  inrite 
him  into  Ireland.  He  was  received  with  the  utmost  kindness  as  a 
known  supporter,  and  dismissed  with  such  commissions  for  the  Irish 
loyalists  as  he  had  been  directed  to  demand  in  case  of  the  king's  re- 
fusal to  come  in  person. 

His  lubaequent  commiisions  during  the  long  interval  of  broken  rest, 
in  which  it  was  vunly  endeavoured  to  restore  the  nation  by  settle- 
ments and  commissions,  we  most  here  be  content  to  eaumerate  from  I 
Lodge.  After  the  restoration,  he  was  appointed  among  the  commis-  | 
sioners  of  the  court  of  claims  for  the  execution  of  the  lung's  declara- 
tion, which  appointment  was  repeated  1662.  In  166 1  he  was  returned 
to  parliament  for  MuUingar.  In  1663,  when  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
for  the  seiiure  of  Dublin,  and  several  other  towns,  as  already  related 
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in  this  Toliime,*  Sir  Arthur  dtacoTered,  and  bj  his  great  alertneu  moA 
ng;ilaiice  fhutrsted  the  iiit«iitioiu  of  the  conspirators  in  th«  north, 
having  seised  and  imprisoned  Staples  member  for  Derrj,  who  was  the 
leading  conspirator;  upon  which  the  soldiers  returned  to  their  du^, 
and  the  remaining  conspirators  took  refiige  in  Scotland.  In  l670t 
Sir  Arthur  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  ^pointed  marshal!  of 
the  armj;  he  was  allowed  £687  8s.  4d-  per  annum  pay,  and  a  retinue 
sf  one  trumpeter  and  thirty  horsemen;  in  addition  he  was  allowed 
£600  per  annum  secret-service  money.  In  1671i  and  agtun  in  1675, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  then  high  dignity  of  one  of  the  lords- jusdcM 
of  Ireland;  and  in  the  lost-mentioned  year,  be  was  created  baron  Ciaoe- 
hugh  and  viscount  Granard-f 

After  many  services  and  honours,  unnecessary  to  mention  here,  he 
was  in  1684  raised  in  the  peerage  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Graoard, 
and  lieutenant-general  in  the  army.  In  which  post  Idng  James  II. 
allowed  him  to  continue ;  but  difficulties  soon  arose  in  the  execution 
of  hb  duties  as  one  of  the  lords-justices,  which  caused  him  to  ifply 
for  his  dismissal. 

In  our  memoir  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  notice  the  circumstances  which  indicate  tbe  secret  course  of  the  policy 
of  king  Charles  and  his  brother,  afterwards  James  IL  Tbe  brothers 
were  both  Roman  catholics — Charles  in  secret,  James  without  reserve: 
tbe  former  was  in  truth  of  no  religion;  but  tbe  latter  was  not  only 
sincere  but  bigoted  in  bis  ftuth,  and  a  lealot  to  the  cburch  of  his  adop- 
tion. Charles,  though  indolent,  averse  &om  business,  and  Btill  more 
so  from  the  clash  of  creeds  and  parties,  easily  comprehended  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  the  English  people  to  a  popish  king,  and 
during  his  reign  kept  up  a  decorous  reserve  by  tbe  help  of  the  natural 
indifference  and  insmcerity  of  his  nature.  He  shrunk  irom  tbe  conflict 
to  which  tbe  duke  of  York  and  his  priests  were  constantly  endeavouring 
to  urge  bim;  and  while  be  lired,  though  it  is  now  easy  to  discern  the 
early  course  of  tbe  political  events  which  afterwards  hurled  hts 
family  &om  tbe  tbrone,  yet  in  point  of  fact  the  contest  was  not  begun, 
nor  is  there  any  cause  to  pre(£cate  that  he  was  likely  to  be  seriously 
disturbed  in  his  profligate  and  licendous  reign,  unless  it  be  considered 
that  as  he  grew  older  and  more  indolent,  other  counsels  of  a  more  de- 
termined character  were  beginning  to  assert  their  sway,  and  tbe  dnke 
of  York,  more  lealoue  and  active,  though  far  less  pnident,  had  actu- 
ally commenced  his  career.  Ireland  was  not  without  reason  considered 
to  be  the  safest  ground  to  begin  upon,  and  lons^  before  tbe  period  at 
which  we  ore  now  arrived,  lord  Berkeley  bad  been  sent  thither  for 
tbe  express  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  duke's  objects,  bf 
the  depression  of  the  protestants  and  uie  gradual  substitution  of 
the  papists,  both  in  the  army  and  in  evei^  post  of  power,  influence, 
or  emolument,  in  which  it  could  be  safely  effected.  Such  changes  were 
all  through  the  chief  means  of  operation  resorted  to,  with  a  few  bold 
attempts  to  effect  a  revolution  of  property,  which,  bad  they  been  suc- 
cessful, would  have  led  hy  a  shorter  and  safer  path  to  the  desired 
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The  conduct  of  Berkeley  was  impelled  by  hU  tecnuttj  Leis^htoD,  n 
creature  of  Buckiagharo's,  vho  was  sent  over  for  the  purpose  of  WAtok- 
iag  over  and  directing  hia  administration;  he  was  also  attended  hy 
manj'  influential  papists  from  England,  who  were  the  judges,  council- 
lors, bad  spies  of  his  actions :  he  was  himself  fullj  disposed  for  the 
prescribed  course,  and  his  measures  were  bold  and  decided,  without 
scruple,  or  even  a  prudent  r^ard  to  caution.  Not  content  with 
fiiTonring  the  church  of  Rome,  lie  selected  tlie  extreme  party  of  that 
church  as  the  objects  of  his  especial  favour. 

Among  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  iMty  of  die  Romish  communion 
in  Ireland,  there  was  at  this  time  a  division  of  opinion  on  the  im- 
portant question  as  to  the  authority  of  the  pope  in  Uie  secular  affain 
of  the  kingdom.  One  party  acknowledged  the  king  to  be  the 
supreme  lord  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland;  and  declared  or  admitted 
that  they  were  bound  to  obey  him  notwithstanding  any  sentence  of 
the  Roman  see  to  tiie  contrary.  In  conformity  with  this  profession, 
a  declaration  was  drawn  np  by  Peter  Walsh,  a  Franciscan,  and 
signed  by  one  bishop  and  several  clergy  of  the  Romish  coramunion. 
Walsh,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  this  party 
to  express  their  sentiments  to  the  king,  drew  up  this  declaration, 
which  became  famous  under  the  title  of  the  "Irish  remonstrance;" 
it  gave  rise  to  the  designations  of  both  parties  which  were  called 
remonstrants  and  anti-remonstrants,  and  was  strongly  framed  to  ob- 
viate  the  great  and  permanent  objection  to  the  toleration  of  popery 
as  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  a  protestant  government:  it 
disclaimed  all  "  foreign  power,  p^ial  or  princely,  spiritual  or  tempo- 
ral, inasmuch  as  it  may  seem  able,  or  shul  pretend  to  free  them  from 
this  obligation,  or  permit  them  to  offer  any  violence  to  his  majesty's 
person  or  government.'  In  addition  to  this,  it  expressed  the  resohi- 
tioD  of  the  remonstrants  to  resist  and  discover  all  conspiracies  against 
the  king,  and  went  indeed  to  as  full  a  length  in  support  of  the  divine 
and  indefeasible  right  as  might  have  conciliated  the  favour  of  James  J. 

But  the  grandchildren  of  this  monarch,  who  were  not  less  tenacious 
of  that  slavish  principle,  had  a  still  more  anxious  object  at  heart,  and 
were  little  likely  to  countenance  any  declaration  which  might  appear 
inimical  to  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  duke  of  York  felt 
that  neither  himself  nor  his  royal  brother  had  any  concern  in  the  alle- 
giance which  might  he  considered  due  to  protestant  princes.  On  the 
contrary,  their  present  object  demanded  the  opposite  impression,  to  be 
industriously  diffused ;  all  their  difficulties  and  all  the  unpopularity 
with  which  they  bad  to  stm^le,  were  mainly  owing  to  the  ascendancy 
of  protestant  opinion  and  influence.  They  were  therefore  little  likely 
to  acquiesce  in  a  declaration  which  they  regarded  more  as  a  tribute 
to  their  enemies  the  protestants  than  to  themselves.  They  were  also 
well  aware,  and  the  suggestion  is  worth  the  reader's  notice,  that  the 
rights  of  kings  and  the  actual  power  of  the  crown  were  more  in  danger 
from  the  free  opinions  of  protestantism,  than  from  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  Rome.  Such  appears  to  us  to  he  a  clear  and  self-evident 
explanation  of  the  treatment  of  the  remonstrants,  and  of  the  novel  part 
taken  in  this  contest  by  the  English  court.  Under  the  name  and  ex- 
ternal forms  of  protestantum,  a  popish  monarch  sat  upon  the  thront^ 
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and  an  heir  pre«uinptiTe  of  the  lame  commonion  Ba.w  the  prospects  of 
his  succesuon  altogether  dependent  upon  the  Bucceis  of  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  his  church. 

Strang  counter  declarations  were  soon  got  up,  and  a  violent  con- 
tention between  the  parties  ensned.  The  duke  of  Ormonde,  who  ap- 
proved of  the  remonstrance,  had  no  objection  to  the  promotion  of  a  con- 
troTenijr,  which  served  to  divide  and  divert  the  spirit  of  the  Romish 
church.  But  the  scene  was  changed  bj  the  arrival  of  lord  Berkeley, 
who  not  only  took  part  with  the  anti-remonstranta,  bat  made  the  viGe* 
regal  power  vibserrient  to  their  passions,  bj  persecuting  their  op- 
poiient«.  Peter  Talbot,  Romish  archbishop  of  Dublin,  taking  advon- 
tage  of  the  disposition  of  the  castle,  obtuned  possession  of  the  vice- 
regal ear,  and  persuaded  Berkeley  that  he  bad  unlimited  power  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  sJI  the  designs  of  the  court  factions  would  be  effected 
.  without  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  himself  and  his  part^.  He  was  not 
only  permitted  to  celebrate  a  mass  in  Dublin,  bu,t  accommodated  with 
the  plate  of  the  castle  by  secretary  Leighton.  The  remonstrants  were 
quickly  taught  to  feet  the  streng^  thus  acquired  by  their  adversarieSt 
and  v&inlj  petitioned  for  protection.  Their  petition  was  intrusted  to 
the  duke  of  Ormonde,  and  by  the  interference  of  this  great  man,  the 
lord  Berkeley  was  instructed  to  protect  them ;  but  it  is  also  probable 
that  he  received  a  private  intimation  which  led  him  to  disregard  the 
injunction;  for,  exclaiming  against  the  interference  of  Ormonde,  h« 
said  that  he  should  in  future  regard  all  instructions  in  favour  of  the 
remonstrants  as  coming  from  him,  and  pass  it  by  without  any  tmtice. 

Among  the  most  evident  indications  of  the  purposes  of  the  king's 
or  rather  the  duke's  party,  were  two  which  we  shall  find  uniformly 
and  consistently  followed  throughout — the  granting  of  magisterial  com- 
missions to  the  papists,  and  their  admission  into  the  corporations;  two 
steps,  at  that  period,  as  directly  subversive  of  the  English  interest  in 
Ireland,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  It  may  at  first  sight  appear 
difficult  to  some  of  our  readers  to  see  why,  as  forming  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  this  island,  thej  should  be  debarred  from  offices  which 
seem  merely  to  imply  an  equality  of  civil  rights.  We  must  make  a 
few  observations  on  this  important  topic.  In  the  abstract,  unquestion- 
ably such  exclusions  are  unjust:  nor  can  any  country  in  which  they 
exist  be  considered  as  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  constitutional  per- 
fection. Such  exclusions  will,  however,  seldom  be  found  to  maintain 
their  existence  long,  unless  when  they  are  rendered  indispensable  by 
the  civil  state  of  the  country.  And  such  was  then  the  case  of  Ireland. 
This  will  be  easily  admitted  by  any  impartial  person  who  will  recall 
the  object  of  perpetual  contention  in  this  country,  that  it  was  not  the 
civil  equalization  of  parties  but  the  restoration  of  an  imaginary  ancient 
state  of  things,  of  which  the  direct  and  immediate  consequence  must 
have  been  the  utter  prostration  of  the  English,  who  were  in  point  of 
fact  the  nucleus  of  civilization  in  Ireland.  It  was  not  equalization,  but 
ascendancy,  that  was  looked  for,  by  a  party  in  whose  hands  ascendancy 
must  have  become  the  establishment  of  a  most  degrading  tyranny  at 
home,  together  with  the  admission  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  For  the 
exclusion  of  the  papists  from  civil  equality,  it  was  enough  that  tiiey 
were  actually  imder  the  uncoastitutional.  slavish,  and  arbitrary  juria- 
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diction  of  Irish  leaders,  and  of  their  priesta — of  which  the  first  longht 
to  wield  the  democracy  for  their  own  ends,  &nd  the  second  for  the 
ends  of  the  aee  of  Rome.  No  power  shonld  be  sufFered  t«  command 
the  popoltice  in  opposition  to  the  constitntion  withoot  strong  checks, 
eren  in  a  republican  state;  but  in  a  growing  country  it  was  erldent 
ruin  to  depress  the  thriving,  wealthy,  and  informed  classes  under  any 
pretext.  In  these  obaerrations  the  reader  must  perceiTe  that  we  h»Te 
confined  ourselTes  to  reasons  purely  political:  the  reaaons  here  noticed 
are  only  those  by  which  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  papists 
were  then  inflaeneed;  for  their  cause  was  one  with  that  of  the  Irish 
protestants — property  law,  and  civilization,  against  disorderly  and  de- 
strnctive  cupidity,  armed  with  the  brate  force  of  the  ^then)  ignorant 
and  demoralized  multitude.  It  was  not  then,  as  is  sometimes  misiqipre- 
hended,  to  exclode  the  members  of  the  Romish  futh  from  any  fair 
privilege  that  they  were  excluded  from  certain  cItiI  rights:  it  was  . 
the  consequence  of  their  admission  that  was  seen  and  guarded  agajnsL 
But  we  shall  have  to  recur  to  this  topic  a  little  ftuther  on. 

The  demoli^on  of  these  just  barriers  agfunst  foreign  and  popular 
encroachment,  was,  as  we  have  observed,  a  sure  and  unequivocal  aim 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  constitution  as  it  then  stood,  and  Uie 
indications  thus  discoverable  demand  the  more  to  be  distinctly  ob- 
served, because  the  whole  task  of  the  historian  &om  the  commence- 
ment, will  be  mainlyto  trace  the  progress  of  their  effects,  as  they  brought 
on  the  subversion  of  that  ancient  and  corrupt  system  of  arbitrary  go- 
vermnent,  of  which  it  wu  attempted  to  use  them  as  a  last  support. 
The  main  cause  of  these  effects,  is,  it  is  true,  to  be  sought  in  the  his- 
tory of  England,  as  this  country  was  but  the  scene  of  a  preliminary  trial 
of  strength  and  preparation ;  here  the  battle  commenced  and  ended. 
In  our  next  memoir  we  shall  talte  a  brief  and  summary  view  of  its 
progress  in  England.  These  few  remarks,  which  we  shsJl  presently 
nave  occasion  to  illustrate  and  extend,  may  serve  sufficiently  to  put 
the  reader  in  the  possession  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  policy 
which  commenced  the  contest,  and  to  explain  the  conduct  of  the 
eminent  person  of  whom  we  now  write. 

In  the  year  1685,  Forbes  was,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  joined 
with  primate  Boyle  in  the  office  of  lord-justice.  The  time  was  one  of 
extreme  perplexity,  as  the  designs,  which  we  have  been  describing, 
were  fer  advanced.  The  party  which  it  was  the  policy  of  James,  now 
seated  on  the  throne,  to  depress,  was  grown  discontented,  alarmed,  and 
su^icious;  that  to  which  they  had  been  sacrificed,  insolent,  exacting, 
and  exorbitant  in  its  pretensions,  and  pressing  forward  to  have  all  its 
objects  carried  with  a  high  hand.  Boyle  and  Granard  were  un- 
animous in  their  seal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  English  interest, 
though  there  were  in  their  opinions  sufficient  difierenees  to  have  held 
them  asunder  in  ordinary  times:  while  Boyle  was  sealons  in  the 
support  of  that  church  in  which  he  was  a  ruler,  Granard  was  the  great 
patron  of  those  shades  of  protestantism  which  dissented  or  maintained 
a  worship  and  discipline  separate  from  the  established  church  of 
England;  ha  had  obtained  five  hundred  pounds  a-vear  &om  govern- 
ment for  the  presbyterian  teachers  in  the  nortb,  and  married  a  lady  of 
preabyterian  opinions.     On  that  account  he  was  at  first  the  object  of 
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strong  suspicion  to  big  revereiid  coUea^e,  who  was  not  perhaps  wrong 
in  the  auppoBition  that  he  was  selected  b;  the  goremment  to  counter- 
act any  leaning  on  hia  own  part  to  the  church,  and  to  divide  the  pro- 
test&nt  interest  If  such  was  the  design  of  the  English  Council,  it  ud- 
doubtedlj  added  one  more  to  the  long  and  tortuous  tissue  of  errors  in 
which  it  was  involved.  Ignorant  of  the  true  nature  and  operation  of 
the  dissent  subsisting  in  the  protestant  churcheB  of  Ireiand,  it  was  not 
aware  that  the  central  principles  of  a  common  faith  must,  in  the  mo* 
ment  of  extreme  danger,  combine  the  protestants  of  all  denominations, 
which  are  united  bj  those  principles,  for  their  common  protection. 
And  so  it  was  at  this  time  found:  Granaid,  whatever  mav  have  been  his 
private  views,  united  sincerely  with  Bojle.  They  actea,  nevertheless, 
with  exemplary  caution  and  moderation,  as  well  as  firmness.  Receiving 
from  the  fears  or  designs  of  either  party  daily  information  and  reports, 
equally  unfounded,  they  dismissed  them  aU,  and  were  tempted  or 
terrified  by  no  imaginary  inducement  or  fear  &om  holding  a  calm  and 
steady  rein  on  both.  In  their  determination  to  maintain  the  protestant 
interest,  nothing  in  fiuit  was  more  necessary  than  to  ward  off  those  gross 
and  palpahle  injustices  which  the  fear  or  seal  of  the  crowd  will  always 
be  ready  to  exact.  The  earl  was  at  last,  however,  compelled  to  give 
way  to  a  power  which  was  not  to  be  repressed  by  any  consideration 
short  of  its  main  object.  He  was  pressed  by  his  council,  who  were 
mere  instruments  of  the  Englbh  comi:,  to  authorise  Roman  catholics 
to  commit  any  person  without  bsil:  he  requested  to  be  dismissed.  The 
government  was  reinctant  to  take  such  a  stop,  as  his  influence  among  the 
pregbyterians  was  very  great,  and  his  a[^intment  was  considered  to  be 
a  restatint  upon  himself  also.  The  king  therefore  wrote  him  a  letter  to 
assure  him  that  he  would  not  do  any  thing  injurious  to  the  protestant 
interest.  Nevertheless  it  immediately  appeared  so  very  visible  that 
this  assurance  was  thoroughly  false,  and  had  no  view  but  the  deception 
of  the  earl,  that  he  soon  found  himself  forced  to  act  with  the  most 
decided  firmness,  to  prevent  himself  from  being  made  instrumental 
against  the  protestants ;  and  entering  with  decision  into  their  interests, 
he  wag  dismissed  in  1685  from  his  post  of  chairman  to  the  council. 

The  remaining  history  of  his  life  must  be  here  briefly  dismissed:  as 
it  contcuns  nothing  of  sufficient  importance  to  draw  us  into  an  extensive 
anticipation  of  the  train  of  events  into  which  we  are  presently  to  enter. 

In  1690,  the  earl  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council  to  William  III., 
and,  in  the  following  year,  distinguished  huuself  before  Sligo,  by  the 
prudent  dexterity  which  caused  the  garrison  to  surrender  to  the  forces 
under  his  command  and  those  of  colonel  Mitchelfaoume.  In  the 
following  year  he  took  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee ^pointed  by  the  peers  to  present  their  address  of  thanks  to 
the  king. 

He  built  a  church  at  Castle  Forbes,  and  promoted  the  linen  trade 
diere. 

He  £ed  "  in  or  about' 


)5,  and  «u  buried  at  Castle  Forbea. 
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The  life  of  Richard  Taibot  is  an  essential  portion  of  the  hittorj  of 
hit  period,  and,  though  apart  from  this  consideration  he  would  poueaa 
but  feeble  claims  on  the  pen  of  the  biographer,  jet  the  history  of  hii 
career  maj  serve  to  a&brd  a  strong  illustration  of  the  effect  of  revolu- 
tionarj  periods,  ia  railing  the  obscure  to  rank,  fame,  and  public  im- 
portance, without  anj  aid  from  the  poasesaian  of  great  talents  or 
virtuea.  When  wisdom  and  nrtue  areeJeTatedto  atUioD  aad  command 
by  the  dispoaitiona  of  that  power  which  overrules  the  tide  of  events, 
bj  the  emergencj  which  often  aeta  uide  for  an  instant  the  ordinary 
^encies  of  aociety,  or  b;  the  accidents  of  wealth  and  exalted  rank, 
they  will  undoubtedly  win  the  homage  which  b  their  righteous  meed: 
partly  because  the  world  ie  always  ready  to  bow  down  before  success, 
however  won;  and  partly  because  men  are  more  just  in  ^eir  judgments 
than  pure  in  their  actuating  motives.  The  avowed  conventions  of 
society  are  in  favour  of  goodneas,—  every  popular  vice  must  wear 
an  honourable  mask,  and  when  bad  men  receive  the  pruses  of  the 
multitude,  it  is  not  for  the  vices  by  which  they  are  earned.  But,  after 
all  that  can  be  said,  the  fame  of  true  wisdom  and  genuine  goodness  is 
rather  a  conquest  over,  than  a  consequence  from,  the  moral  influences 
actually  operating  on  the  world;  it  is  an  extorted  concession  hardly 
wrung,  and,  as  in  the  CB<e  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  too  of^n  followed 
by  a  long  extd  lasting  wake  of  detraction:  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
baae  servility,  whether  to  the  humours  of  the  people,  the  will  of  the 
despot  of  the  hour,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  will  noe  wafted  by  all  the 
influenoea  which  are  at  work  in  the  ferment  of  human  oorruption:  and 
will  have  a  royal  road  of  greatness,  or,  at  least,  notoriety.  Between 
the  two  conditions  we  have  thus  contrasted,  there  is  all  tiie  difference 
between  stemming  the  tide,  or  floating  with  it.  And  there  is  another 
moral  lesson  which  the  same  contrast  is  adapted  to  convey,  whether  it 
is  sought  in  experience  or  the  page  of  history:  that  true  greatness  of 
character  will  most  frequently  be  found  standing  equally  apart  from 
the  blind  and  fierce  impulses  of  public  opinion,  and  from  the  profligate 
venality  of  courts.  In  each  of  these  exlremtt,  there  i«  a  perpetual 
effort  of  usurpation,  and  an  equal  ignorance  of  the  real  rights  of 
man,  as  well  as  a  most  strange  unconsciousness  of  the  true  locia  of 
that  centre  of  moral  and  intellectual  gravitation  in  which  the  actual 
power  of  civilized  society  resides,  and  its  true  balance  is  to  be  found. 
We  should  gladly  extend  our  remarks  on  this  most  important,  and 
much  desiderated  branch  of  moral  science,  but  it  ia  our  business  to 
display  examples  rather  than  enforce  rules.  The  first  duke  of  Ormonde 
has,  we  trust,  afforded  no  doubtful  example  of  a  statesman  who  was 
equally  tnaccessible  to  the  clamour  of  crowds  or  the  corruption  of 
tyrants,  though  true  alike  to  the  just  claims  and  real  interests  of  king 
and  country,  and  assailed  bat  too  ottea  by  the  ingratitude  of  both.  In 
Tyrconnel,  we  here  present  the  render  with  a  character  remarkably 
illustrative  of  the  contrast  to  these  noble  featurei. 
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Of  the  birth  of  Tklbot  we  h&T«  not  foimd  an;  raoord,  itill  leci  can 
we  offer  »aj  notice  of  hli  earl;  career;  nor  are  these  coiwideratioiu 
■ueh  as  to  warrant  the  delaj  that  thej  might  offer  in  our  narrMiTe, 
which  must  derive  iU  entire  intereit  irom  the  hiitorj  of  the  time. 
We  find  Richard  Talbot 'first  in  the  historian's  page  the  actiie  advo- 
cate of  the  clums  of  the  papists  in  1662,  and  among  the  most  forward 
and  Tiolent  of  those  whom  they  sent  to  plead  their  cause  in  England; 
on  which  occasion  he  did  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  he  waj 
emplojed  to  serve,  b;  his  extreme  want  of  prudence  and  moderation, 
and  of  all  the  qoalities  necesgarj  for  so  difficult  an  office.  If  the  reader 
should  demand  to  what  grounds  we  are  to  attribute  a  selection  so  in- 
j  udicious  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen,  we  believe  that,  independent  of 
the  effect  of  mere  violence  to  recominend  the  possessor  to  an  angry 
crowd,  Talbot  was  recommended  by  the  reputation  of  his  favour  with 
the  duke  of  York,  into  whose  regard  he  had  insinuated  himself  in  the 
Netherlands  before  the  Restoration,  by  a  convenient  and  subservient 
attention,  when  attention  and  subserviency  were  hafder  to  be  met  and 
of  higher  value.  His  devotion  to  the  royal  interests  was  shown,  it  is 
•aid,  by  an  offer  to  assassinate  Cromwell;  and,  after  the  restoration, 
his  services  were  recompensed  and  his  peculiar  merits  recognised,  by 
the  post  of  gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber  to  the  duke  of  York. 

His  seal  in  the  cause  he  undertook,  was  increased  by  the  early  im- 
pression received  in  the.course  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and  the  terrors 
of  the  sack  of  Drogheda,  left  in  his  breast  an  hiding  horror  of  fana- 
ticism, which,  in  his  narrow  and  worldly  view,  perhaps  included  all  of 
religion  beyond  it4  forms  and  its  secular  associations. 

In  1678,  he  was  among  those  persons  who  were  ordered  to  be  appre- 
hended on  the  accusations  of  the  popish  plot !  hut  nothing  to  his  pre- 
judice having  been  discovered,  he  was  permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
From  exile  he  was  soon  allowed  to  return,  when  this  spurious  excite- 
ment had  subsided,  and  a  strong  reaction  of  popular  feeling  for  a  time 
gave  strength  to  the  actual  machinations  of  the  king's  and  duke's 
designs  for  the  same  end.  On  his  return  he  lost  no  time  in  the  exer- 
tion of  his  influence  with  the  duke ;  and  availing  himself  of  bis  reputed 
knowledge  of  Irish  afiiurs,  he  soon  raised  a  firesh  cloud  of  calumnies, 
doubts,  and  misapprehensions  against  the  government  of  Ireland,  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Onnonde-  The  recall  of  this  illustrious 
noblemaa  was  the  immediate  consequence:  Rochester  was  sent  over 
with  contracted  powers;  and  the  aumority  over  military  afiairs,  which 
till  then  had  been  committed  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  were  now  trans- 
Csrred  to  the  lieutenant-general ;  which  post  was  destitied  for  Talbot. 

Rochester,  unwilling  perhaps  to  go  to  Ireland,  delayed  his  journey, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  tresh  and  sudden  ghange  took  place  in  the 
condition  of  a&irs.  The  circumstances  appear  to  be  imperfectly  un- 
derstood: the  king  seems  to  have  given  vay  to  those  secret  counsels 
in  favour  of  Monmouth,  which  created  a  sudden  coolness  between  him 
and  the  duke  of  York,  of  whose  presence  he  endeavoured  to  rid  him- 
self by  sending  him  to  Scotland.  The  projected  policy  with  regard 
to  Ireland  was  entirely  suspended,  and  matters  remained  there  in  a 
state  of  suspense,  though  aggravated  by  the  increased  animosity  and 
the  mutual  accusations  of  parties. 
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Under  these  oircniDsbuices,  irtiile  matters  appeared  not  ovij  to  t«ka 
ft  turn  opposed  to  the  duke's  political  designs,  bat  even  to  menace  his 
claim  to  tne  mccesslon,  the  king  opportunelj  died  under  circumstascea     I ' 
impossible  to  be  perused  without  some  stroog  impreaaioiu  of  fon]  pb>j>      1 1 
The  duke  was  under  a  growing  disfaTOnr,  and  the  earl  of  Rochester 
was  on  the. point  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  official 
malrersation  in  the  treasnir;  and  "  a  message  was  sent  to  Mr  Hbj, 
then  at  Windsor,  to  denrc  him  to  come  to  court  that  da;,  which  it 
was  expected  would  torn  out  a  Ter;  critical  daj.     And  it  prored  to  be 
■o  indeed,  though  in  a  different  waj."*     The  king  was  taken  soddenlj 
ill  after  taking  "  a  porringer  of  spoon  meat,"  wUch  was  made  "  too 
strong  for  his  stomach,"  after  which  he  had  an  unquiet  night.     The 
next  daj  he  was  attended  bj  Dr  King,  a  chemist  whom  he  had  sent 
for  concerning  some  chemical  operations,  upon  which  he  was  at  tite 
time  engaged.     When  the  doctor  came,  he  was  unable  to  understand     ;  j 
the  king,  whose  langui^  was  become  suddenly  so  broken  and  inoohe* 
rent  as  to  be  nnintelligiblft.     The  doctor  went  out  and  reported  this      !  \ 
unusual  circunutance  to  lord  Peterborough,  who  desired  him  to  return      '•  1 
to  the  king:  but  he  had  hardly  entered  the  chamber  when  tlie  king 
fell  down  in  a  fit,  which,  for  the  moment,  was  judged  to  be  apoplectic 
The  doctor  then  bled  him,  and  he  regained  his  senses ;  but  still  uipear-     ! ; 
ed  BO  oppressed  and  stupified,  that  a  return  of  the  same  attack  was       { 
expected  hourl  j.     It  was  proposed  to  adminiater  the  sacrament  to  him, 
ana  he  was  addressed  hy  Sancroft  and  Kenn,  who,  considering  the  real      i 
emergency  of  the  occasion,  spoke  strongly  to  him  of  his  sinAil  life: 
the  king  was  meanwhile  exhibiting  in  the  presence  of  these  rarerend     | ' 
prelates  a  singular  iilustration  of  the  bfe  he  had  led,  and  of  his  awful      i 
unfitn<-ss  to  meet  so  sudden  a  call ;  for  he  was  supported  in  the  bed  on     1 1 
which  lie  sat  by  his  mistress  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  He  was  pressed 
to  receive  the  sacrament,  but  resisted  all  entreaty  till  the  duke  of       ' 
Yorlc  sent  for  Huddleston,  a  favourite  priest  of  his  own  persuasion:       ' 
when  this  person  had  all  things  prepared  for  the  purpose,  erery  one 
was  desired  to  leave  the  room  but  the  earl  of  Bath  and  Fever^iam,      < ' 
when  the  sacrament  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Romish  oonummioa 
was  administered  with  extreme  di£Gculty,  as  the  king  was  unable  to      i  j 
swallow  the  wafer.     After  which,  the  company  being  re-admitted,  the 
king  "  went  through  the  agonies  of  death"  very  decently,  according  to 
Bnmet:  now  and  then  complaining  of  being  burned  up  within,  but 
still  commanding  his  sufferings  enough  to  deliver  his  last  injunctions      i 
to  the  duke,  in  favour  of  his  favourite  mistresses  Portamoalh,  and  Nell      ' 
Gwynt  and  to  give  his  blessing  to  those  present,  who  fell  on  their      J 
knees  to  receive  it,  which  sccma  to  have  been  carrying  the  &rce  of     i 
court  obsequiousness  as  far  as  can  well  be  ctmceived.     And  thus  king 
Charles  II.  died.     In  addition  to  the  slight  incidents  which  give  a 
suS[nciouB  character  to  these  circumstances,  one  far  more  unequivocal 
remains  to  be  told.     Poison  was  suspected  by  some  of  the  phvsiciaiu: 
and  when  the  body  was  examined,  great  care  was  taken  to  divert  the 
attention  ot  the  medical  men  present,  from  the  stomach,  which  was  not 
sufiered  to  be  examined;  but  wlule  means  were  taken  to  divait  and 
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interrupt  the  Bpectators'  &ttendon,  it  was  gnddenl;  put  oat  of  the  way ; 
but  not  before  doctors  Lower  and  Needham  observed  "  two  or  three 
blue  spots  on  the  outside,"  &om  which  their  inference  wu  evidentlj 
of  <ui  unfarourable  nature.  "  Needham,"  sAya  Burnet,  "  called  twice 
to  have  it  opened,"  but  the  operators  pretended  not  to  hear ;  and  he 
heard  a  murmur  amongst  them  when  he  repeated  the  calL  Le  Fevre, 
a  French  doctor,  observed  a  blackness  on  the  shoulder;  and  Short. 
whose  creed  encouraged  him  to  speak  his  suspiciooa  more  freelj,  "did 
Terj  much  suspect  foul  dealing,"  and  was  soon  after  taken  ill  after 
drinking  a  large  dose  of  wormwood  wine  given  him  by  a  patient,  and 
died,  expressing  his  opinion  to  the  physicians  who  attended  him,  that 
he  was  poisoned  for  having  spoken  too  &eely  of  the  king's  death  I  These 
incidents  maj  easilj  be  ovemited;  jet  it  a  not  to  be  neglected  that 
thej  are  reported  upon  the  authority  of  those  who  were  least  likely  to 
be  deceivedi  and  whose  inferences  were  the  most  likely  to  be  grounded 
ona  jolt  appreciationofthe  actual  circumstances.  Aft«r  having  composed 
hb  history,  Burnet  received  a  very  curious  account  from  a  Mr  Henly, 
of  Hamp^ire,  of  a  conversation  this  gentleman  had  with  the  duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  who  expressed  herself  as  if  she  thought  the  king  had 
been  poisoned;  and  on  being  further  pressed,  she  mentioned  that  she 
had  always  pressed  his  majesty  to  set  himself  at  ease  with  his  people, 
by  coniiog  to  an  agreement  with  his  parliament ;  that  ha  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  follow  this  advice,  and  as  a  needful  preliminary,  re- 
solved to  send  away  the  duke.  These  purposes  were  to  have  been 
carried  into  effect  like  day  following  that  on  which  he  was  taken  iU. 
She  having  been  aware  of  these  particulars  befor^iaiid,  mentioned 
them  (with  an  injimction  of  secrecy  perhaps,)  to  her  confessor:  it  was 
her  impression  that  this  person  mentioned  them  to  others,  and  that 
they  thus  went  round  through  the  parties  most  interested  to  prevent 
the  king's  designs  by  any  means.  This  account,  it  must  be  observed, 
seems  to  coincide  with  the  facts,  so  &r  as  they  are  known,  and  account 
as  well  for  the  sudden  interruption  above  mentioned  in  the  Irish 
arrangements  as  &r  as  the  king's  sudden  death. 

The  licentious  profligate,  whose  prudence,  when  {airly  alarmed, 
might  have  led  him  to  recall  his  steps  and  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  his 
race,  was  succeeded  by  his  shallow  and  bigoted  brother  on  the  throne. 
Sincere  and  earnest  in  the  principles  he  would  have  maintained,  infiated 
with  a  false  notion  of  the  power  and  rights  of  kings,  incapable  of  any 
sense  of  public  rights,  or  not  conceiving  the  real  force  and  character  of 
public  opinion  and  national  feeling,  he  tampered  with  these  danger- 
ous  elements  with  a  feeble  and  inadvertent  hand,  until  they  exploded, 
to  the  destruction  of  his  house,  and  the  subversion  of  the  infirm  and 
tottering  pillars  on  which  it  stood. 

^mong  his  first  acts  was  the  reparation  of  that  broken  tissue 
of  fraud  and  despotism,  by  which  he  had  fondly  hoped  to  effect 
his  fiivourite  purpose.  The  recall  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  was  con- 
finned  with  circumstances  of  gratuitous  harshness ;  and  having  publicly 
avowed  his  adherence  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  prepared  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  restoration  of  the  papal  dominion  in  England  by  the  com- 
pletion of  its  triumphs  in  Ireland.  The  mere  report  of  his  favour  went 
before  his  acts,  and  hei^d  fresh  fuel  in  Ireland  ution  the  flames  of  party 
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contention  and  fear.  The  IrUb  papists  were  naturally  eager  to  aiai] 
themselves  to  the  folleat  extent,  of  a  revolution  which  appeared  to  b« 
working  in  their  favour.  The  notions  of  the  daj  with  regard  to  oinl  . 
rights  were  crude,  loose,  and  unsettled.  The  v&riouB  territorial  ar- 
rtiDgemeDts  which  bod  been  taking  place  since  the  great  rebellion,  bj  I 
which  lands  and  claims  had  appeared  to  be  shifted  bj  arbitrary  awards  \ 
and  decisiooB  with  a  meteoric  uncertainty,  had  tended  to  this  effect,  as 
well  as  the  continued  interpositions  of  goTcmment,  bj  stretches  of 
prerogative  and  special  enactment,  rather  than  bj  ascertained  ordi> 
nancea  and  jurisdictions.  With  the  understood  sanction  of  the  king, 
sudden  impulses  of  popular  feeling  became  more  violent  in  the 
effects  which  they  produced ;  the  party  animosity  or  alarm,  m  well 
as  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  turbulent  and  designing  partisans, 
were  at  once  in  arms,  and  all  who  looked  for  any  advantage  rushed 
with  choracteristio  impetuosity  to  their  object.  The  papists  were 
animated  not  simply  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  political  ascendancy 
— they  were  also  governed  by  an  ardent  thirst  for  revenge;  nor,  con- 
sidering human  nature,  do  we  consider  the  statement  to  their  preju- 
dice; for  they  were  only  obliged  to  look  on  the  policy  of  which  they 
had  been  the  subjects,  according  to  the  principles  they  held;  and 
if  we  abstract  that  stern  and  stringent  policy  from  its  own  most  im- 
perative reasons,  it  could  not  tail  to  be  regarded  as  oppressive.  The 
time  was  now  seemingly  at  hand  for  the  assertion  of  their  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  principles,  and  for  seising  upon  the  ascendancy,  which 
every  party  will  not  iaii  to  usurp  when  the  occasion  offers.  The  re- 
storation of  the  forfeited  lands  was  expected  to  follow  that  of  a  com- 
mtinjon,  which  the  fondness  of  popular  credulity  now  conceived  to 
be  the  ancient  ftuth  of  the  land ;  and  this  expectation  gave  its  usual 
excitement  to  the  eagerness  of  the  fresh  impulse  then  communicated. 
The  proceedings  of  council  and  their  enactments  appeared  tardy  to  the 
popular  aeal,  tud  the  departure  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  to  Dublin  wa» 
the  signal  for  a  universal  influx  of  the  party,  thus  roused  into  life 
and  hope.  The  alarm  thus  excited  was  increased  by  the  selection  of 
officers  appointed  by  the  English  council.  They  were,  it  is  true,  pro- 
testants;  for  the  king  was  checked  at  every  st^e  of  his  rash  course 
by  the  advice  of  persons  more  cautious  than  be;  but  they  weregener- 
aUy  supposed  to  be  selected  for  dispositions  likely  to  promote  the  royal 
umsi  Boyle  (until  tried)  was  supposed  to  have  a  leaning  to  popery, 
and  Graoard  being  the  sealous  patron  of  the  presbyterians,  would 
thus,  it  was  presomed,  be  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  a  division  of  the  hos- 
tile camp.  These  impressions  were  indeed,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
soon  found  to  be  erroneous. 

The  rebellion  of  Monmouth,  quickly  suppressed,  gave  the  king  a 
.  pretext  of  which  he  gladly  availed  bimseLF,  to  accelerate  his  opera- 
I  tions.  The  Irish  militia,  embodied  by  the  duke  of  Ormonde  and  com- 
I  posed  of  protestonts,  was  by  his  orders  disarmed,  and  the  measure  was 
I  rendered  specious  by  rumours  of  a  protestaut  insurrection,  for  which 
tliere  was  much  cause,  but  no  disposition.  It  was  immediately  after 
'  tbii  act  that  Talbot  was  raised  to  die  peerage  by  the  king,  and  the  act 
I  waa  approved  by  the  loud  applause  of  bis  party.  The  clergy  of  the 
I     church  of  Rome  addressed  the  king,  to  petition  that  he  would  send  over 
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■  lord-lieutenant,  with  plenan  power  to  reatore  them  to  their 
It  or  his  adviserg  felt  that  luch  a  gt«p 


the  earl  a 

righta  and  Amotions ;  but  the  king  o 

would  jet  be  precipitate :  there  was  danger  in  suffering  the  too  rapid 
advance  of  hie  policy  in  Ireland  to  ezpoee  its  real  design  in  England, 
where  some  degree  of  caution  was,  even  by  the  infatuated  king,  felt 
to  be  neoessarj.  The  character  of  Talbot  was  rash  and  nnmoderoted 
by  judgment.  On  this  account  it  was  judged  safer  to  steer  a  middle 
course,  and  the  earl  of  Clarendon  was  sent  orer.  His  near  oaoneiion 
with  the  king,  and  his  lealous  profession  of  lojal  principles,  together 
with  his  ignorance  of  Ireland,  recommended  him  as  a  safe  person  to 
quiet  suspicions  and  aUay  the  disturbances,  which,  having  been  raised 
by  intemperate  eagerness,  might  lead  to  premature  results.  Clarendon 
began  bj  congratulating  himself  in  his  public  speech  to  the  council  on 
the  quiet  state  of  the  couotrj.  Me  was  ere  long  undeceived:  the  dis 
arming  of  the  nnlitia  had  been  productive  of  disorders  unknown  for 
manj  previous  years  in  Ireland ;  the  buids  of  plundering  bonaghts 
which  they  had  kept  down,  soon  overspread  the  country  with  murders 
and  robberies,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  restore,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  arms  which  had  been  taken  from  the  protcstants. 

The  appointment  of  Clarendon  was  nothing  more  than  the  mask 
devised  to  cover  the  approaches  of  the  grand  attack — to  quiet  alann 
and  bafflethe observation  of  England,  which  was  now  looking  on  these 
transactions  with  jealousy ;  hut  the  leal  of  James  was  too  earnest  Cor 
the  slow  and  temporising  methods  which  prudence  would  have  de- 
manded. A  more  long-sighted  and  dexterous  politician  would  have 
shunned  the  precipitate  course,  which,  producing  its  effects  without 
mature  preparation,  is  sure  to  terminate  in  a  dangerous  reaction.  He 
would  have  known  that  no  state  of  things  is  so  perfect,  that  it  may  not 
he  speciously  undermined  under  the  pretest  of  remedjing  ita  evils  and 
repairing  its  defects ;  and  that  the  measures  by  which  these  useful 
ends  may  be  seemingly  ^proached,  are  hut  instruments  to  be  used 
according  to  the  will  <^  those  who  devise  and  govern  their  operation. 
A  well  feigned  seal  for  the  protestant  constitutioii  of  the  kingdom,  might 
easily  have  been  reconciled  with  the  demonstrations  of  a  just  and 
humane  regard  for  the  civil  prosperityof  their  brethren  of  the  Romish 
conminnioa ;  and  while  by  slow  and  cautious  forbearance,  the  fears  of 
the  country  and  the  discontents  and  jealousies  which  were  gradually 
fermenting  into  an  organised  existence,  might  have  been  dissipated; 
the  political  forces  of  the  nation,  and  the  moral  prepossessions  which 
are  sure  to  follow  their  direction,  might  have  been  worked  round  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  a  point  at  which  resistance  would  be  in- 
effectual, and  the  power  attmned  well  and  widely  rooted,  and  have 
sent  out  its  fibres  wide  and  deep  through  every  institution  and  source  of 
civil  life.  But  neither  James,  nw  the  lealots  by  whom  he  was  secretly 
impelled,  nor  the  Irish  party  who  were  to  be  the  vanguard  of  the 
struggle  he  was  about  to  commence,  had  the  patience  for  political 
manoeuvring.  The  pliancy  of  Clarendon  was  to  be  associated  with 
the  fierce  and  unscrupulous  resolution  of  Talbot,  who  was  created 
earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  sent  over  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  Irish 
army,  and  invested  with  all  the  powers  over  that  efficient  branch  of 
the  Irish  administration,  which  had  till  then  been  an  essential  powar 
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of  the  lord-lienteuoDt.  Talbot  was,  at  King  remarks,  "  a  person  more 
hated  than  uij  other  maa  bv  the  proteBtanta,"  he  had  been  named  hj 
Oatei  as  the  person  destined  for  the  very  employnient  uow  committed 
to  his  hands,  and  the  remark  circulated,  that  if  "  Oates  was  an  ill 
evidence,  he  was  certainly  a  good  prophet."  T^rconnel  entered  upon  his 
new  office  with  ferocious  alertness,  while  his  first  care  was  to  new-orga- 
uiie  the  armj;  for  this  purpose  be  omitted  no  means,  and  sufiered  no 
aense  of  hnmanitj  or  regard  for  the  claims  of  ri^t  or  honour  to  Stand 
in  his  wBj.  His  sudden  and  violent  steps  were  aggravated  b;  inso- 
lenoe>  and  debased  bj  dissimulation.  "  In  the  morning  he  would  take 
an  officer  into  bis  closet,  and  with  all  the  oaths,  curses,  and  damna* 
ttons  which  were  never  wanting'  to  bim,  he  would  profess  friendship 
and  kindness  for  bim,  and  promise  bim  the  continuance  of  his  commis- 
sioD,  and  jet  in  the  aftemoou  cashier  him  with  all  the  oontempt  he 
could  heap  upon  him.  Naj,  perhaps,  while  he  was  then  caressing 
him,  he  had  actually  given  away  his  commission.'"  From  the  saibe 
historian  we  learn,  "  as  for  the  soldiers  and  troopers,  his  way  with 
them  was  to  march  them  from  their  usual  quarters  to  some  distant 
place  where  he  thought  tbey  were  least  known,  where  they  would  be 
put  to  the  greatest  hardships,  and  then  he  stripped  thero,  &c.,  &c.''f 
Thus  turned  out  of  employment,  and  stripped,  these  unfortunate  men 
had  to  return  home  in  the  condition  of  paupers  across  the  country. 
This  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  evil  inflicted  by  the  same  act. 
The  soldiers  by  whom  these  were  replaced,  were  selected  Jbr  a  pur- 
pose, and  governed  by  impressions  little  favourable  to  any  end  but  the 
insolence  and  disorder  into  which  tiiey  launched  at  once.  Raised  for 
the  understood  pnrpose  of  agression,  they  did  their  worst  to  exceed 
the  purposes  of  their  employer.  Tyrconnel's  orders,  as  the  orders  of  the 
worst  administration  wiU  commonly  be,  were  couched  so  as  to  present 
the  sound  at  least  of  civil  right;  it  was  simply  ordered  that  all  classes 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  should  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  army. 
Tyrconnel  better  understood  the  spirit  of  his  employer,  and  went 
straightway  to  his  end.  He  gave  open  and  peremptory  directions,  that 
none  should  be  admitted  but  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  consequences  of  this  innovation  were  soma  of  them  immediate 
and  deplorable.  The  change  thus  violently  efiected  was  not  more 
remarkable  for  the  ruinous  and  inhuman  dismissal  of  the  existing 
corps  of  the  army,  than  for  the  indiscriminate  admission,  in  their  place, 
of  the,jnost  unqualified  and  the  most  vile.  Tyrconnel,  whose  object  it 
was  to  carry  his  purposes  with  the  rough  and  strong  hand  of  violence, 
and  U)  rain  as  well  as  to  depress,  bad  no  scruple  in  the  adaptation  of 
hb  instruments  to  his  ends.  The  dregs  and  ofiscourings  of  society, 
robbers  and  adventurers,  poured  into  bis  ranks,  and  incapable  of  disci- 
pline, continued  to  pursue  their  lawless  vocations  under  the  couiite- 
nance  of  author!^.  Of  their  general  conduct,  King  gives  the  follow- 
in;^  account : — "Tbe  new-raised  forces  and.officers,  being  put  into  arms 
and  command  to  which  they  were  strangers,  into  good  doathes,  and 
mounted  on  horses  for  which  others  had  paid,  behaved  themselvea 
with  all  the  insolence  common  to  such  sort  of  men  when  unworthily 
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advanced.  They  erer^  where  insulted  over  ibe  English,  and  had 
their  mouths  continually  full  of  oaths,  curses,  and  imprecations  ag^ainit 
them.  Tbej  railed  od  them,  and  gave  them  all  the  opprobrious  nunei 
they  could,  and  if  any  chutised  them  for  their  uucinegs,  though  eTer 
to  much  provoked,  they  had  the  judges  and  juries  on  their  side;  th«j 
might  kill  whom  they  pleased  without  fear  of  the  law,  as  appearea 
from  Captain  Nangle's  mardering  his  disbanded  officer  in  the  street* 
of  Dublin ;  but  if  any  killed  or  hurt  them,  they  were  sore  to  suffer,  aa 
captain  Aston  found  to  his  cost,  Sic."  King  fiirther  continues  his 
description  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  force.  "  The  non-commis' 
sioned  ofBcers  were  obliged  without  pay,  to  subsist  their  men,  as  they 
termed  it,  for  three  months, — a  thing  impossible  for  them  to  do,  since 
most  of  them  were  not  able  to  maintain  themselves.  The  better  sort 
of  their  captains  and  inferior  officers  had  been  footmen  or  servants  to 
protestouts.  One  gentleman's  cow-herd  was  made  a  lieutenant,  but  he 
would  fain  have  capitulated  with  bis  master,  to  keep  his  place  vacant 
for  him  if  his  commissiou  did  not  hold.  Most  of  them  were  the  son* 
or  descendants  of  rebels  in  1641,  who  had  murdered  so  many  protes- 
tants.  Many  were  outlawed  and  condemned  persons  that  had  lived  by 
torying  and  robbing.  No  less  than  fourteen  notorious  tories  were 
officers  in  Cormock  O'Neale's  regiment,  and  when  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand such  were  put  into  arms,  without  any  money  to  pay  them,  we 
must  leave  the  world  to  judge  what  apprehensions  this  must  breed  is 
prutestaats,  and  whether  they  had  not  reason  to  fear  the  destruction 
that  immediately  fell  on  them.  They  saw  their  enemies  in  arms,  and 
their  own  lives  in  their  power;  they  saw  their  goods  at  the  mercy  of 
those  thieves,  and  robbers,  and  tories,  now  armed  and  authorized,  &om 
whom  they  could  scarce  keep  them  when  it  was  in  their  power  to 
pursue  and  hang;  them;  and  they  had  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
believe,  that  a  government  that  had  armed  snch  men  of  desperate 
fortunes  and  resolutions,  was  so  far  from  protecting  them,  which  is  the 
only  end  of  all  government,  that  on  the  contrary,  it  designed  to  destroy 
both  their  lives  and  fortunes.  The  latter  of  which,  as  will  appear  by 
the  sequel,  they  have  in  a  manner  entirely  lost." 

Upon  an  arrangement  bo  fat^  to  the  civil  state  of  the  conntry,  the 


reasons  given 


at   the   time   i 


■  a  sufficient  comment,  the  plenary 


power  of  the  long  to  select  his  servants,  will  now  demand  n 
on  any  side ;  but  the  excuse  that  the  "  Protestants  would  not  concur 
with  the  king's  intentions,"  and  that  there  was  therefore  "  a  necessity 
of  dismissing  them,"  and  that  the  permission  to  plunder  the  protea- 
tants  was  a  necessary  encouragement  to  raise  an  army,  without 
which  the  king  had  nothing  to  trust,  were  the  remaining  pleas  thus 
publicly  and  generally  maintained,  and  the  topic*  of  controversial 
discussion  between  the  writers  and  debaters  of  either  party;  they 
■how  clearly  the  bold  and  thorough -paced  character  of  the  agent* 
and  their  aims,  and  render  all  their  Irish  acts  clear  from  any  ambi- 
gnity.  The  similar  attempts  to  pervert  the  courts  of  justice  to 
similar  ends,  must  be  viewed  as  the  consistent  prosecution  of  the  same 
policy,  in  a  country,  ft-om  its  imperfect  civilizatJon  and  continual  dis- 
order, subject  to  the  irregular  influence  of  every  civil  authority,  and 
every  power  regular  or  irregular;  the  bench,  always  an  organ  of  civil 
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administration  capable  of  the  most  extensive  iofiuence,  was  partico- 
larty  adapted  to  be  converted  into  an  instrument  of  tyrannj.  The 
barrier,  apparently  so  wide  and  inBunDOuntabie,  between  judicial 
iDtegFitj  and  tbe  accommodating  subserviencj  of  tbe  place-man,  is  in 
realitT  no  hinderance  to  the  worst  imaginable  perrenioaa,  so  long  as 
the  place-man  can  be  elerated  at  tbe  will  of  courts  and  bonded  to  their 
purposes.  King  James  made  short  work  of  the  matter  by  a  summary 
removal  of  three  judges,  in  whose  places  he  substituted  others.  Sir 
Alexander  Fitton,  a  person  in  all  respects  unworthy  of  the  trust,  was 
made  chancellor;  and,  arrogating  for  his  court  a  power  above  the 
taws,  he  accommodated  it  to  the  purpose  of  his  appointment.  Th9 
same  method  was  applied  to  the  common  law  courte,  with  the  same 
success.  Nugent,  Daly,  and  Rice,  three  lawyers  only  recommended 
by  their  obsequious  devotion  to  the  dictates  of  tbe  castle,  were  made 
judges,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  ford  Clarendon, 
then  lord-lieutenant.  We  think  it  now  unnecessary  to  observe,  that 
we  consider  the  unfitness  of  these  appointments  not  to  consist  in  the 
creed  of  these  men,  but  in  their  personal  unfitness,  and  the  party  end 
of  their  election.  It  needs  not  to  be  urged  that  a  person  of  any  com- 
munion, having  the  principles  of  a  gentleman,  integrity  and  honour, 
could  not  be  warped  into  the  subserviency  of  which  these  persons 
are  accused;  but  such  persons  were  unqueHtionably  not  the  instruments 
of  king  James's  designs,  or  of  the  measures  by  which  he  pursued  them 
— measures  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  were  censured  even  by  the  pope 
as  impolitic  and  unjust.  The  only  remaining  fastnesses  to  be  assailed 
were  the  corporatioDs,  upon  which  mainly  depended  the  civil  strength 
of  the  English;  these  were  assailed  with  tbe  same  measure  of  consid- 
eration and  justice,  as  the  army  and  the  bench.  This  attack  was 
carried  through  with  his  characteristic  violence.  Clarendon  being 
found  quite  unsuited  for  tbe  thorough  measures  required,  was  recalled ; 
and  Tyrconnel,  by  tbe  influence  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  to  whom 
he  agreed  to  pay  a  share  of  bis  salaries,  appointed  lord-deputy 
in  1687>  He  went  to  work  with  tbe  civil  as  he  had  done  with 
the  military  departments.  He  demanded  ftx>m  tbe  Dublin  corpora- 
tion a  surrender  of  their  charter;  they  petitioned  the  king,  and  received 
an  insulting  repulse.  By  a  most  in&mous  mockery  of  justice,  they 
were  ejected  by  a  quo  warranto  brought  into  the  court  of  exchequer, 
which  was  the  court  in  which  the  whole  business  of  the  king  was 
dose.  The  whole  of  these  infamous  proceedings  may  be  found  in 
great  detail  in  the  "Slate  of  the  Proteitants  of  Ireland,"  by  archbishop 
King,  a  contemporary  and  a  looker  on,-  whose  testimony  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  objected  to,  on  tbe  ground  either  of  insufficient  judgment  or 
means  of  observation,  as  he  stands  ineontrovertibly  at  the  head  of 
those,  who  can  be  named  eminent  for  high  attainment  or  ability  in  his 
generation ;  and  tbe  querulous  accusations  of  prejudice  brought  some- 
times by  very  incompetent  judges  against  his  representations,  are 
gratuitously  unfounded,  and  would  be  unworthy  even  of  the  passing 
comment  of  a  sentence,  but  tliat  every  wo^d  dropped  in  tbe  support  M 
party  clamour  derives  some  weight  from  the  passions  and  thie  igno- 
rance of  the  crowd  who  are  concerned  in  public  affairs. 

"  To  prevent  writs  of  Error  into  England,"  writes  King,  "  all  theu 
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quo  warranloM  were  brooght  in  th«  exchequer,  and  in  about  two  tomu 
judgments  were  entered  ag^nst  most  cbarters.*  For  this  purpose,  all 
the  lowest  and  most  paltry  chlcanerj  was  reiorted  to>  It  was  endea- 
voured to  find  the  corporator!  guilty  of  illegal  acts,  but  in  this  design 
the  instruments  of  James  were  totally  ^strated.  The  principal  pleai 
which  were  effectively  resorted  to  were  entirely  technical,  and  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  quibbling  objections  to  the  form  and  wording  of 
the  charters.  Some  corporations  were  betrayed  into  surrender  by 
the  agents  of  their  head  landlords.  Of  this,  the  borough  of  Athy  ■■ 
mentioned  by  King,  which  thus  fell  a  victim  to  the  agent  of  the  earl 
of  Kildare.  It  is  needless  however  to  enter  at  length  upon  the  curious 
hittory  of  the  various  artifioea  or  tyrannical  means  made  use  of  in  this 
proceeding;  for  the  most  part  they  were  even  ridicalously  unfair.  It 
may  generally  be  observed  that  the  general  principle  adopted  was  to 
adapt  the  forms  of  law  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  they  could  by 
any  stretch  of  language  be  made  available,  and  when  this  was  either 
ssible  (an  unlikely  case  to  occur;  for  the  reach  of  sophistry  is 
□itedt)  or  where  some  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  more  direct 
injustice,  it  was  directly  resorted  to  without  any  scruple.  The  only 
obstacle  which  indeed  offered  itself  to  the  sweeping  snd  resolute 
career  of  civil  change,  arose  from  the  pressure  of  the  party  itself.  The 
eager  and  inflamed  seal  of  the  popular  party  quickly  took  flame  at  the 
prospect  of  a  triumph.  The  inteUect  of  the  comniunity,  unenlightened 
to  a  degree  not  easily  comprehensible  from  any  tiling  now  existing, 
was  soon  inflamed  to  the  point  of  fanaticism.  The  people  interpreted 
the  intentions  of  their  leaders,  as  the  people  ever  will,  according  U) 
their  own  prejudices,  and  in  consequence  were  ready  to  rush  to  the 
results  they  expected  and  desired.  Seeing  the  protestants  oppressed, 
persecuted,  and  unceremonionsiy  ejected  from  their  rights,  they  joined 
impetuously  in  the  violence  with  which  they  were  assailed,  and  every 
street  was  disturbed  with  brawls  arising  from  violence  or  insult  at- 
tempted against  those  on  whom  the  government  was  employing  its  whole 
arsenal  of  persecution.'  The  persona  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the 
persecuted  party  were  insulted,  and  every  injury  committed  which  the 
sense  of  impunity  was  likely  to  encourage. 

The  government  also,  was  no  less  unsparing  in  its  outrages  upon 
the  rights  of  individuals,  than  on  those  of  public  bodies,  and  in  these 
latter  fiu*  less  form  was  required;  it  was  the  maxim  of  the  king,  and 
the  continual  text  of  his  agents,  that  he  "  would  not  be  a  slave  to  the 
laws,"  and  Ireland  was  the  selected  scene  for  the  trial  of  this  righL 
Here  the  laws  were  dally  set  aside  by  a  dispensing  power,  and  we  could 
offer  flagrant  instances  of  robberies  perpetrated  virtually  by  the  king 
under  the  pretence  of  this  right.  "  If  he  had  a  mind  to  any  thing,  ha 
sent  an  officer  with  a  file  of  musqueteers  and  fetched  it  away  without 
considering  the  owners.'^  In  the  pursuance  of  hii  purposes,  neither 
public  nor  private  rights  were  allowed  to  have  any  weight.  Privatepro* 
perty  and  patent  .offices  or  privileges  were  treated  with  lees  ceremony 

*  ir  any  one  ifaonld  contidcr  tlia  npreuDtstioil  ber*  made  m  *avonriniF  of  a 
party  tpirit,  ne  mny  refer  to  tht  BccoanU  Hfaich  wi  have  {{iveD  of  the  rtbeUion  d 
1641,  as  deiir  avideece  of  the  contrary. — Ed. 
(  Kii.,. 
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than  the  public  character  of  corporate  bodies  had  reqnired.  Instaacet 
are  luineceBBarj,  but  the  reader  ma;  be  gratified  bj  a  few.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  turned  out  to  make  room  for  Rim 
the  iiutrument  of  the  crown;  Sir  John  Topham,  and  Sir  John 
Coghil,  were  turned  out  of  their  nuutershipa  in  chanceij.  Of  the 
persons  tiius  deprived,  few  had  even  the  privilege  of  a  hearing;  and 
thej  who  had,  were  called  before  the  chancellor,  who  on  a  privMe 
hearing  dismiased  them  without  fiirther  ceremony.  It  is  however 
onneceBaary  to  dwell  fiirther  on  this  state  of  a&irs;  our  sole  object 
being  to  convej  some  general  impression  of  the  character  of  James** 
policy  in  this  country. 

Indeed,  among  the  many  circumstances  which  either  tend  to  char- 
acterize or  authenticate  our  view  of  this  policy,  there  ia  none  more 
onquestion^le  in  the  construction  or  the  evidence  it  offers,  than  the 
fact  that  it  had  not  the  sanction  either  of  the  more  moderate  or  the 
more  respectable  of  any  party.  The  court  of  Rome  censured  its 
folly  and  cruelty.  Dr  Macguire,  the  primate  of  the  Roman  church  in 
Ireland,  joined  the  better  portion  of  the  aristocracy  and  clei^  of  that 
communion  in  a  strong  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  king,  to  whom 
they  represented  that  Tyrcoonel's  violence  had  only  been  directed  to 
awaken  a  universal  terror  and  indignation,  and  that  he  had  displaced 
the  proteatants  to  no  other  end  than  to  excite  discontent  and  spread 
distress  and  confusion  through  the  country. 

Even  here  it  is  perhaps  right  to  admit  that  some  attempts  were 
mode  to  keep  up  some  such  shadow  of  justice  as  the  purpose  would 
admit  of;  one-tJiird  of  the  new  corporations  were  allowed  to  be  pro- 
testants,  but  this  arrangement  was  so  contrived  as  to  convey  no  pro- 
tection, the  protestanta  were  cantioualy  chosen  firom  the  quakers  and 
other  dissenting  classes,  who  were  at  the  time  least  likely  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Church  of  England.  The  same  was  the 
method  pursued  with  regard  to  the  courts  of  justice;  one  protestant 
judge  selected  for  those  qualities  which  should  have  eidnded  him 
from  the  bench,  sat  with  two  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  thus  pre- 
served the  appearance  of  equal  and  indifferent  justice. 

While  these  attacks  on  the  protestants  were  going  on,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  great  seminary  of  the  protestant  church  in 
Ireland  was  to  escape  its  share  of  persecution.  Before  Tyrconnel's 
arrival,  the  king  sent  his  mandate  to  the  university,  commanding  the 
odmiaaioa  of  a  person  named  Green,  aa  professor  of  the  Irish  language, 
and  that  he  should  be  paid  all  arrears  of  the  salary.  It  ia  needless  to 
say  that  there  was  no  such  professorship,  and  thus  the  first  attack  was 
baffled.  After  Tyrconnel's  arrival,  a  more  determined  effort  was  to  be 
made ;  seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  tram  the  fear  or  subaervipncy 
of  the  university,  more  violent  means  were  to  be  used.  One  Doyle,  ft 
pretended  convert,  was  named  to  be  a  Fellow  in  virtue  of  the  king's  dis- 
pensing power,  but  his  utter  unfitness  was  shown,  so  as  even  to  con- 
found Tyrconnel  himself;  the  college,  however,  would  have  been  over* 
ruled  on  this  point,  but  the  oath  of  supremacy  which  Doyle  feared  to 
take,  was  a  surer  ground  of  defence,  and  on  a  hearing  in  which  every 
point  was  strained  in  his  brour,  the  case  was  given  up.  The  enemies 
of  the  Irish  protestants  did  not  however  suffer  their  purpose  to  br 
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thus  defeated.  The'  chief  meaiu  by  which  the  Univeraitj  was  then 
supported,  w«a  a  goTemmeiit  allowance  of  £388  per  annumi  thia 
resource  was  stopped;  such  a  proceeding  was  at  the  time  nearlj  equi* 
valenttoa  iuppressicnof  theunlversitj:  it  was  soon  followed  up  by  still 
more  summary  proceedings.  The  learned  body,  to  which,  indepen- 
dent of  all  consideration  of  their  main  function  as  subsidiary  to  the 
church,  Ireland  was  so  much  indebted,  were  eipelled  &Dm  their  walla. 
and  a  garrison  quartered  in  their  room.  The  soldiera  vented  their 
fury  upon  the  walls,  and  mischief  to  the  amount  of  £2000  remained 
to  he  afterwards  repaired  by  the  university.  The  plate,  furniture, 
and  all  property,  private  or  public,  were  seized  for  the  king;  the 
scholars  were  persecuted,  and  prohibited  on  pain  of  death  from  meet- 
ing together  to  the  number  of  three.  The  same  course  was  pursued 
with  aU  protestant  schools,  whether  of  public  or  private  foundation. 
From  this,  the  neit  step  was  the  seizure  of  the  churches,  and  the 
sequestration  of  all  vacant  benefices  and  bishopricks. 

The  sheriffs  every-where  appointed  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
delected  for  the  same  qualifications,  went  beyond  the  intent  of  their 
employers  in  oppression  uid  spoliation,  and  the  country  sounded  with 
universal  outcries  against  them,  and  the  effects  they  quickly  produced. 
The  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  crown  were  leagued  to  plimder 
and  oppress  by  all  means  which  lay  within  their  several  vocations.  A 
consequence,  which,  in  the  eagerness  of  fanaticism  and  cupidity  had 
been  lost  sight  ofy  occurred  to  aggravate  the  shock  which  tbe  kingdom 
thus  received ;  commerce,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  protestants,  wa^ 
utterly  destroyed.  This  mischief  is  the  more  to  be  noticed,  because  it 
was  not  the  mere  result  of  the  king's  eager  hostility  agunst  the  pro- 
testants, but  an  avowed  expedient  for  the  general  depression  of  the 
kingdom:  for  it  was  a  well-known  maxim,  openly  avowed  by  this 
feeble,  though  violent  and  wrong-headed  bigot,  that  the  depression  of 
the  people  and  the  abatement  of  national  prosperity,  were  the  only 
secnrity  for  the  power  of  the  crown.  The  scheme  for  the  destruction 
of  commerce  involved  every  portion  of  hia  majesty's  dominions,  but  it 
was  considered  a  prudent  caution  to  begin  diis  unworthy  operation 
upon  the  vantage  ground  of  Ireland. 

This  country  had,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  suffered 
considerable  shocks  in  the  late  reign,  which  had  much  disturbed 
its  progress.  Till  the  cruel  and  insane  enactments  against  the  ex> 
portation  of  Irish  cattle,  there  had  been  a  uniform  consideration  for 
tbe  advantage  of  Irelasd  in  all  previoos  commercial  enactments  and  re- 
gulations concerning  trade,  and  no  distinction  had  been  made  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  For  a  long  time  this  island  had  indeed  fortunately 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  commercial  part  of  the  English  community, 
owing  to  the  limited  scope  of  commerce  itself;  and  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, who  mostlyfelttheirowninterestin  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  were 
allowed  to  use  ikeir  discretion.  But  when  the  country  gentlemen  bad 
acquired  general  notions  on  the  political  interests  of  Uie  country,  they 
naturally  fell  into  many  errors,  horn  false  reasoning  upon  a  subject  of 
which  the  extent  and  difficulty  had  not  begun  to  be  uijnvciated.  Hence 
arose  the  commencement  of  those  commercial  restnctions,  so  long  in- 
jurious to  this  country.    But  king  Jamei  and  his  culpable  advisers  delib- 
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erUel^  adopted  their  niinou*  policj,  without  anj  regard  to  *dj  con- 
■ideration  but  the  increase  of  tiie  royal  power.  In  punuance  of  thii 
design,  it  was  at  the  time  affirmed  bj  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
in  the  Icing's  connaelB,  that  he  had  determined  t«  suffer  the  English 
navy  to  fall  into  decay,  that  the  French  might  grow  great  at  sea,  and 
thoroughly  destroj  the  trade  which  increased  the  wealth  and  promoted 
the  insolence  of  hia  British  subjects.  It  was  at  the  time  a  cant  among 
the  royal  partisans,  that  the  king  "  could  not  have  his  will '  of  tha 
people  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  and  he  could  not  himself  forbear  oc> 
casionally  expressing  himself  to  the  same  effect.  It  was  openly  rea- 
Boned  by  bis  officers  that  "  it  was  more  for  the  king's  advantage  to 
have  his  subjects  poor  than  rich;  for,  said  they,  yon  see  how  willing 
the  poor  Iri^  are  to  enlist  themselves  soldiers  for  twopence  a-day,  who 
tcnow  no  better  way  of  living:  but  it  were  impossible  to  bring  the  rich 
churls  of  England  (so  they  nsnally  called  them)  from  their  farmn,  and 
shops,  and  such  terms,  to  serre  the  king.  They  further  alleged,  that 
the  poTerty  of  the  generality  of  France  is  the  reason  that  they  are 
so  willing  to  be  soldiers,  and  makes  them  so  easily  nuuntuned  when 
th^are  enrolled."* 

The  trade  of  the  kingdom  was,  as  we  have  stated,  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  protestants,  and  this  gave  an  added  reason  for  its  destruction, 
so  powerful,  M  to  have  in  some  measure  thrown  all  others  into  ooropa^ 
atire  neglect.  The  proteatants  not  entering  into  the  general  views  ot 
the  king,  drew  from  a  sense  of  thwr  own  importance  to  the  weUara  of 
the  kingdom,  a  fallacious  hope  that  tfaey  might  still  raoeive  proteotioD. 
They  soon  were  undeceived.  They  were  quickly  repelled  and  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom  by  oppressions  and  injuries  of  which  the  following 
are  chiefly  enumerated  as  leading  to  this  disastrous  consequence:  in 
the  towns  they  saw  the  lowest  persons,  many  of  whom  had  been  either 
their  menials,  or  in  some  such  way  dependent  on  them,  raised  over 
their  heads  int«  situations  which  gave  them  that  power  to  insult  and 
injure,  which  the  base  and  low  wiU  never  be  slow  to  use  to  the  hurt 
of  those  who  have  been  their  superiors:  the  great  and  desU-uctive 
exactions  consequent  npon  the  elevation  into  sudden  authority  of 
persons  who  had  no  money,  and  who  were  ihorelbre  necessitated  to 
repair  tiiis  want  by  extortions,  under  the  pretext  of  taking  goods  on 
credit:  the  customs  were  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  trade; 
die  duties  were  raised  by  discretionary  valuations,  so  that  the  merchant 
was  often  compelled  to  pay  treble  duties.  There  was  another  griev- 
ance, more  circuitous  m  its  operation,  hnt  not  less  destmctive  in 
efiieot ; — the  whole  coin  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  short  of  the  revenue, 
circulated  once  a-year  into  the  treasury:  from  this,  great  care  was 
taken  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  paid  into  protestant  hands ;  and 
it  was  generally  impressed  on  the  members  of  the  church  of  Rnme, 
that  they  should  deal  exclusively  with  each  other.  Of  this  it  wa* 
the  consequence,  that  no  one  would  deal  with  the  protestants  unless 
on  credit,  and  that  without  any  design  to  pay.  They  were  similarly 
oppressed  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  who  took  whatever  they  wonted 
1^  force  when  persuasion  failed. 

Of  these  injuries  the  consequence  was,  that  the  wealthiest  traders 
'King. 
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■oon  contrived  to  remoTe  their  property  from  the  kingdom,  and  trade 
was  at  an  end.  Other  meaoB  were  resorted  to  b^  Tjrconnel,  among; 
which  wai  the  unhappy  expedient  of  encouraging  the  illegal  convej- 
ance  of  Iriah  wool  into  France ;  but  we  cannot  afford  further  detail  of 
thij  claaa  of  oppreMionB,  for  which  the  materiala  are  unuguaUj  abun< 
dant  in  the  numerous  documents  which  remain  from  the  Coiitempora> 
riei.     The  attaclu  on  propertj  wera  not  confined  to  trade. 

Jd  addition  to  tlie  measures  of  destruction  last  mentioned)  tlui 
whole  tribe  of  informers  sprung  up  with  more  than  their  usual  fer- 
tility. The  Taried  plots  aninst  the  proprietors  of  lauds,  which  had, 
in  the  administration  of  Parsons^  been  such  an  a^fravation  of  th« 
evils  of  that  calamitous  period,  were  now  sadlj  increased  in  amount 
and  varietj.  This  can  eawly  be  understood:  the  protestants  were 
then  beyond  all  comparison  the  more  civilised  cIbm:  the  inaolenee, 
injustice,  and  falsehood,  which  always  belong  to  the  triumph  of  the 
democracy  of  every  party,  were  now  a^ravatad  by  the  character  of  the 
party  itself,  and  by  the  general  condition  that  it  was  now  for  the  first  time 
countenanced  by  authority.  Formerly  there  was  always  a  hope  of 
escape  at  the  worst,  in  the  chance  that  the  prosecution  of  private  or 
official  tyranny  might  be  espoaed  to  the  English  council  or  the  eye  of 
royal  justice;  but  now  there  was  no  refiige  at  the  throne;  the  fountain 
of  all  malversation  and  perversion  of  all  right  waa  the  royal  breasL 
Yet,  even  under  these  circumstances,  so  monstrous  was  the  combina- 
tion of  villauy  and  ignorance,  that  accusations  failed,  from  being  too 
evidently  false  for  even  the  goodwill  of  the  council  to  admit.  On  one 
occasion,  they  had  indeed  the  mortification  to  be  themselves  the  re- 
luctant  witnesses  in  favour  of  sixty  protestant  gentiemen,  who  had  been 
before  them  to  be  ezaioined  on  the  very  day  that  they  were  accuaed 
of  holding  an  illegal  meeting  at  Nenagh. 

While  the  most  unprecedented  combination  of  oppression,  misgoT- 
emmMit,  and  the  most  incredible  infatuation,  were  Uiiis  working  Uieir 
moet  deplorable  effects,  and  Ireland  was  a  stage  of  every  species  of  op- 
pressiou,  borne  as  oppression  has  seldom  been  home  in  the  history 
of  nations,  the  triumfdiant  party  had  tbeir  own  quarrels :  like  fool  bird*, 
they  soon  began  to  tear  each  other  upon  the  carcass  of  the  fallen  foes. 
The  lord-lieutenant  did  not  escape  the  enmity  of  those  whom  it  waa 
impossible  even  for  his  unscrupulous  nature  to  satisfy:  his  secretary, 
when  restrained  in  the  selling  of  offices,  resolved  to  ruin  him,  and 
drew  np  an  accusation  for  the  purpose.  He  was  backed  in  this  attempt 
by  the  titular  primate  and  father  Petre:  but  the  influence  of  Sun- 
derland prevailed  to  save  Tyrconnel,  who  met  the  charge  with  a  long 
and  true  detail  of  hia  enemy's  corruption.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
this  detail ;  accusation  found  sufficient  scope  on  either  side,  and  it  will 
be  enough  to  state,  that  the  secretary  was  dismissed  from  his  employ- 
ment, and  the  attack  imon  Tyrconnel  had  no  effect  in  diminishing  his 
favour  with  a  master  whom  be  served  too  well.  More  serious  was  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Engli^  privy  council  at  the  great  and  sudden 
de&lcation  of  the  Irish  revenue.  Such  a  consequence  waa  not  to  be 
viewed  with  much  complacency  by  any;  but  there  were  in  the  oouucil 
some  lords,  who  saw  with  disapprobation  the  course  which  had  been 
kdopted  towards  Ireland,  and  now  noticed  its  effects  with  a  severi^ 
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not  yeej  acceptable  to  king  James.  Lord  Bellaiis,  a  Roman  cadiolio 
peer,  mtb  just  indignation,  obserred  that  a  governor  like  Tyrconnel 
-would  ruin  ten  kingdomB;  and  so  loud  became  the  outcry  in  England, 
that  at  laat  be  was  compelled  to  go  over  to  Bet  matters  right  with  tho 
king.  The  king,  perfectly  willing  for  the  destruction  of  both  king- 
doms, was  under  the  necessity  of  usguising  his  policy  oa  much  as  hu 
nolent  and  narrow  disposition  would  admit,  and  was  ft'om  time  to 
time  compelled  to  contradict  bis  own  declarations,  and  belie  bis  pur- 

Tyrconnel  committed  the  goTcmment  of  the  kingdom  to  Fitton  and 
the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  reminding  them  of  tht  great  power  which 
their  party  had  now  gained,  with  a  blasphemous  imprecation  that  God 
might  damn  them  should  they  be  remiss  in  the  use  of  it.  He  took 
with  him  chief  baron  Rice,  and  waited  at  Chester  on  the  king,  whom 
ha  easily  satisfied.  HJs  foes  were  not  so  easily  satisfied;  the  titular 
priniate,  who  had  been  Sheridan's  osEistant  in  the  recent  accusation, 
and  father  Petre,  who  had  joined  in  the  same  attempt,  were  filled  with 
resentment.  The  ^glish  Romanists  were  dissatufied  at  the  atrocity 
of  the  means  taken  to  exalt  their  party  in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  mem- 
bers of  the  same  church  were  utterly  discontented  at  the  result.  The 
latter  soon  saw  that  while  the  protestonts  were  insulted  and  robbed  by 
soldiers  and  lay  ofiicials  of  every  denomination,  no  substantial  change 
was  all  the  while  effected  in  favour  of  the  Roman  church,  neither  were 
the  hierarchy  and  ecclesiastical  privileges  on  one  side  a  step  raised,  or  on 
the  other  depressed ;  and  the  Pope,  who  did  not  approve  of  any  part  of 
James's  character  and  policy,  showed  his  entire  contempt  of  all  their 
proceedings  on  every  occasion,  as  we  shall  presently  notice  more  fully. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  the  train  of  evenla  in  Ireland,  we 
shall  now  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  concurrent  progress  of 
English  aff^rs,  upon  which  depended  the  great  event  of  all  this  miser- 
able wickedness  and  folly ;  and  lest  any  reader  should  consider  this  an 
unnecessary  digression,  we  may  here  observe,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
more  fully  explain,  that  numerous  modem  historical  vrriters  have,  either 
by  inadvertence  or  design,  altogether  misinterpreted  the  history  of  the 
period,  from  taking  a  narrowed  view  of  events,  isolated  from  all  the 
essential  concomitants  of  cause  and  circumstance.  We  caimot,  indeed, 
too  firequently  repeat  our  maxim,  adopted  in  this  work,  that  to  inves- 
tigate aright  the  justice  and  policy  of  meastires,  the  designs  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  party  by  whom  they  are  to  he  administered,  is  the  chief 
element,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  only  one  worth  consideration.  To 
estimate  rightly  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  Irish  government  at 
this  critical  period,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  survey  the  whole 
system  of  instrumentality  of  which  they  were  a  portion. 

£ang  James  bad  ascended  the  throne  under  circumstances  tmnaually 
faTourahle.  A  severe  struggle  between  the  court  and  the  country 
party  had,  hy  a  succession  of  incidents,  most  of  which  were  apparently 
accidental,  terminated  in  the  temporary  prostration  of  the  popular 
spirit.  The  sounds  of  party  conflict  had  been  silenced  hy  the  d^eata 
and  disasters  of  the  popular  party,  by  the  guilt  and  folly  of  thtwe  who 
had  made  the  public  cause  instrumental  to  their  priviUe  malignity  or 
ambition,  or  hy  the  exposure  of  the  great  impostures  which  had  be- 
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trayed  the  public  seal  into  a  false  position.  A  cenation  of  pai^  in- 
trigue was  accompanied  bj  an  obsequiooa  parliament,  who,  if  tha 
mere  appearance  of  moderation  had  been  preserved,  and  the  king  had 
simplj  contented  himself  with  the  att^ment  of  despotic  power,  would 
have  been  content  to  fill  his  coffers,  swell  his  prerogative,  and  sleep 
on  their  forms,  under  the  soporific  is£uenoe  of  a  despotic  sceptre,  and 
in  Ml  faith  in  the  divine  right  of  kiogs. 

But  the  divine  protection  which  has,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  ever 
watched  over  the  fate  of  Englaud,  ordered  it  otherwise,  and  broke  tliii 
fotal  trance.  Tlie  king  was,  as  the  reader  ia  aware,  not  nearly  so  de- 
sirous  to  exalt  the  prerogative,  as  to  bring  his  heretic  people  to  the 
foot  of  the  Pope,  and  either  hie  impatience,  or  that  of  tbe  priests  by 
whom  all  his  actions  were  guided  and  governed,  would  not  allow  him 
to  pursue  his  beloved  object  by  the  longer,  but  safer  and  surer,  path  of 
policy.  His  arrogant  faith  in  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  easy 
conquest  over  the  ill-concerted  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
increased  his  power  and  his  confidence,  and  he  soon  came  to  the  rash 
and  fatal  resoludon,  to  fling  aside  the  flimsy  disguise  which  had 
hitherto  concealed  his  motives,  and  go  directly  to  his  object  The 
intemperance  of  his  seal  hurried  him  on,  and  many  of  the  steps  which 
at  first  appeared  to  secure  him  a  triumph,  aud  to  increase  the  terror 
and  submission  of  his  subjects,  were,  from  their  nature,  sure  to  create 
a  speedy  and  dangerous  reaction.  By  a  fatality,  not  singular  in  the 
events  of  Europe,  the  triumph  of  protestantism  was  to  be  ushered  in 
by  menacing  appearances  of  protestont  adversity  all  over  Europe.     A 

Sneral  revolution  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Rome,  appeared  to  have 
Jy  sot  in,  and  a  seeming  conspiracy  of  thrones  and  principalities  in 
its  favour,  was  crowned  by  the  fearful  consequences  of  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  'Hko  horrors  of  religious  persecution,  so  much 
talked  of,  and  so  little  truly  imagined  in  our  own  times,  let  loose  against 
protestonts  in  the  dominions  of  Louis,  excited  terror  and  despair  in 
the  British  isles,  among  the  crowd  who  looked  no  fiurther  than  the 
bounded  circle  of  the  moment.  But  England,  though  at  an  humble 
distance  it  is  to  he  confessed,  reflected  the  horrors  of  the  continent 
in  that  dreadful  period.  The  vrill  of  the  despot  will  never  want 
^ents  suited  to  its  utmost  reach  of  cruelty  and  injustice:  the  exe- 
crable Jefferies  and  the  monster  Kirke,  with  their  cloud  of  fiend- 
like officials,  were  let  loose  upon  the  English  protestants;  the  one 
made  a  mockery  of  justice,  and  the  other  turned  aside  its  very  name, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  tyrant's  and  bigot's  eager  fanaticism,  and 
for  the  gratification  of  their  own  blood-thirsty  natures.  We  are  not 
under  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  the  well-known  details  of  their 
crimes,  to  be  found  in  every  nistory  of  England,*  as  strongly  nar- 
rated by  the  latltudinariaa  Hume,  as  by  the  sealous  and  decided 
pen  of  Burnet.  Suffice  to  say,  that  every  town,  and  almost  every 
village  in  England,  was  stained  with  judicial  and  military  execu- 
tions, on  BO  little  warraot  or  pretence  of  crime,  that  no  protestant 
could  feel  safe.  To  throw  a  slight  veil  over  this  flagitious  persecu- 
60a,  erery  pretence  was  adopted  to  give  a  civil  character  to  the  pro- 

*  8«s  Bume  s  Eoglaiid,  Vol.  viii.,  p.  1 64,  et  m^ 
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ceeding:  the  commoD  pretence  was  some  snspicion  of  having  beeu 
engaged  in  rebellitm,  being  diisfiected,  having  harbourei)  reoelB,  or 
littered  disloyal  language.  The  nearest  general  idea  we  can  give  of 
the  nature  of  the  proceediags,  maj  he  had  &oni  the  atatement,  that 
even  Jefferiea,  nho  pretended  to  uge  the  forms  of  l«w,  constantly  threw 
even  these  aside  to  obtain  quick  and  Bummarj  convictions;  that  not 
content  with  bullying  the  advocates,  where  any  aach  had  the  courage 
to  appear,  and  In  his  own  person  confounding  the  judge  with  the  prose- 
outor,'he  adopted  the  still  shorter  method  of  endeavouring  to  bully  the 
prisoners  into  admissions  which  might  save  any  unnecessary  delay  be- 
tween the  bar  and  the  gallows.  Kirke  had  a  still  shorter  course ;  setting 
aside  the  mockeiy  of  trial,  he  considered  that  the  real  object  of  the 
whole  proceeding  wtui  the  death  of  obnoxious  persons,  and  he  hanged 
those  who  were  brought  before  him  without  fiirther  inquiry.  Even 
these  atrocities  might  have  escaped  the  retribution  they  richly  deserv- 
ed, had  the  infatuated  monarch  been  content  to  carry  his  objects  in 
detail,  and  by  slow  approaches,  making  conquest  precede  the  assumption 
of  victory.  His  first  step  was  the  assertion  of  the  power  to  dispense  with 
the  tests  by  which  the  members  of  the  Romish  communion  were  excluded 
from  the  army.  He  declared  to  his  parliament  his  wish  to  retain  the 
V>rvices  of  the  numerous  officers  of  that  persuasion  who  had  assisted  in 
suppressing  the  late  rebellioa.  He  told  them  that  the  militia  hod  been 
found  useless,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  force,  on  which, 
in  case  of  any  fiiture  rebellion,  he  might  rely,  and  that  he  would 
neither  expose  them  to  the  disgrace  of  a  dismissal,  nor  lose  their  ser- 
vice. For  this  purpose  he  demanded  a  supply,  and  at  the  same  time 
mentioned,  that  by  nls  royal  prerogative  he  had  dispensed  with  the 
test  in  their  iavour.  The  commons  were  as  much  disposed  as  it  was 
possible  for  any  body  of  English  gentlemen  to  be,  to  submit  to  the 
encroaehmenta  of  royalty,  and  it  is  most  likely,  as  Hume  suggests, 
that  if  he  had  been  content  to  exercise  the  unconstitutional  right  which 
he  thus  claimed,  they  would  have  been  silent;  but,  under  the  direct  ap- 
peal, silence  would  have  been  too  ignominious.  The  double  assertion 
of  a  dispensing  power  and  of  a  standing  army,  composed  too  of  that 
class  most  incompatible  with  the  constitution,  and  most  likely  to  be 
used  against  it,  was  too  much,  and  the  commons  were  roused  tft  the 
exertion  of  some  freedom  of  speech.  A  remonstrance  wM  voted,  pre- 
pared, and  transmitted;  but  they  received  a  bullving  reply  &om 
the  king.  They  soon,  however,  gave  way  before  the  Icing's  anger>  and 
had  the  baseness  to  send  Mr  Coke,  the  member  for  Derby,  to  the 
Tower,  because,  while  they  were  yet  quailing  under  their  t«TTor  at  the 
angry  reply  of  the  king,  he  att«mpted  to  recall  their  spirit  by  the 
simple  but  eloquent  reproof,  "  I  hope  we  are  all  Englishmen,  and  not 
t«  be  frightened  with  a  few  hard  words."  From  such  cowardice  littie 
resistance  was  to  be  apprehended  by  the  king.  They  adjourned  with- 
out  committing  themselves  by  any  further  consideration  of  the  con- 
tested points,  and  when  they  next  met,  they  entered  with  loyal  alacrity 
upon  the  business  of  supply,  voting  a  large  additional  revenue  to 
strengthen  the  hand  they  feared.  This  victory  was,  however,  in  other 
respects  frustrated  by  the  firmness  of  the  other  house,  and  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  king.     The  king's  speech  was  received  by  Uie  lords. 
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ftfter  th«  usual  custom  ot  the  house,  by  a  rote  of  thanks,  which  was 
jet  merely  personal.  A  few  dajs  after,  when  the  consideration  of  it* 
actual  purport  was  proposed,  ui  attempt  was  made  to  sTreat  this  course, 
by  the  representation  that  by  their  rote  of  thanks  the  peers  had  pre- 
cluded themselves  from  all  further  animadTersion  on  the  subject.  This 
doctrine  was  promptly  repelled,  and  several  peers  expressed  their 
opinioos  in  opposition  to  the  court  with  frank  spirit.  The  lead  in  ^s 
opposition  was,  however,  taken  by  the  bishop  of  London,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  bench,  which  Hume,  with  a  gratuitous  levity  of  assertion 
which  the  whole  history  of  the  reign  should  have  silenced,  observes, 
was  the  quarter  from  which  such  a  freedom  wm  least  to  be  expected. 
These,  with  the  temporal  peers  who  took  the  same  side,  strenuously 
nrgod,  that  the  "  test  was  the  best  fence  they  had  for  their  religion; 
if  they  gave  up  so  great  a  point,  all  the  rest  would  soon  follow;  and 
if  the  king  might  by  his  authority  supersede  such  a  law,  fortified  with 
so  many  clauses,  and,  above  all,  with  an  incapacity,  it  was  in  vun  to 
think  of  law  any  morej  the  government  would  become  arbitrary  and 
absolute."*  Jefferies  took  the  principal  part  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
attempted  to  maintaui  the  doctrines  of  the  court  by  such  arguments  a» 
alone  could  have  any  weight  in  the  mainteuaiice  of  such  doctrines ;  but 
as  these  eonsiated  in  menace  and  blustering  assertion,  the  eloquence 
of  Jefferies  fell  pointless,  and  he  found  himself  disconcerted,  humbledt 
and  out  of  his  element,  in  the  presence  of  those  who  rebuked  hia  inso- 
lence with  merited  scorn,  and  treated  his  reasons  with  the  slight  which 
was  their  due.  The  king  was  enra^^ed,  and  committed  the  precipitate 
step  which  was  never  to  be  retrieved,  by  proroguing  and  finally  dissolv- 
ing a  parliament,  less  hostile  to  his  person  and  aims  than  any  other 
be  might  after  hope  to  bring  together;  and  we  would  here  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  oonsideration  which  we  think  essential  to  a 
due  allowance  for  the  folly  of  this  and  many  further  steps  of  the 
king, — that  his  heat  of  temper,  and  the  fierce  indignation  with  which 
he  met  every  opposition,  prevented  that  moral  recoU  of  fear  and  alarm, 
by  which  a  more  considerate  and  composed  spirit  would  have  been 
led  to  perceive  danger,  where  James,  in  his  blind  and  intemperate 
seal,  only  saw  offence;  so  inveterately  was  his  understanding  bigoted 
to  the  sense  of  his  indefeasible  power,  that  he  felt  the  very  remon- 
strance of  those  upon  whose  rights  he  would  infringe,  as  au  insult 
and  an  outrage,  so  that  his  resentment  and  gloomy  pride  went  before 
all  regard  to  consequences.  By  keeping  this  seemingly  slight  moral 
fact  in  view,  and  looking  in  addition  on  the  exceeding  instability  of  a 
temper  so  little  supported  by  manly  firmness  or  statesmanlike  wisdom, 
it  will  be  easy  to  conceive  at  a  glance  the  opposite  attributes  of  mind 
which  appear  to  characterise  his  conduct — the  extremes  of  presump- 
tion  ana  imbecility  are  indeed  never  Gar  asunder. 

On  the  abstract  merits  of  the  question  thus  raised,  as  to  the 
dispensing  power  of  the  king,  the  decision  is  involved  in  too  many 
difficulties  for  the  brief  metlud  of  discussion  which  our  limits  would 


require.     Lawyers  have  exerted  all  their  ability  to  enlighten  and  ob- 
scure it,  ud  with  all  the  adnurable  resources  of  leanung  and  taleat 
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which  they  can  bring  to  bear  on  such  questionB,  and  have  broaght  to 
bear  on  this,  thej  can  aeldom  be  cited  aa  the  best  guides  in  the  invet- 
tigation  of  a  principle,  or  CTcn  in  the  policy  and  expediency  of  its  ap- 
plication. Ever  engaged  in  adrocacj,  and  fettered  by  the  habitvial 
constraint  of  conventional  maxims,  which  are  in  so  many  instances  only 
valid  in  courts  of  justice,  tbey  are  better  judges  of  what  is  the  law 
than  of  what  is  right,  fit,  or  just.  The  mind  of  Colce  wilt,  on  this  Tery 
question,  be  found  perched  on  the  absurdity  that  the  king  is  entitled  to 
the  entire  service  of  all  his  subjects,  which  can  only  be  true  in  *irtue  of 
an  admission ;  and  may,  like  some  other  maxims,  be  very  useful  as  a 
summary  statement  of  the  facts  and  secondary  principles  it  is  meant  to 
embody,  but  no  more  than  a  wretched  assumption  when  applied  as  a  first 
principle  to  the  decision  of  a  right  which  can  only  exist  in  one  of  three 
ways,  as  the  inference  from  a  necessary  principle,  &om  unquestionable 
and  general  admission  of  fitness,  or  from  the  express  declaration  of 
positire  law.  Viewed  in  the  last  mentioned  aspect,  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  consent  of  lawyers,  whose  authority  can  hardly  be  rejected  in 
such  a  question,  that  a  dispensing  power  in  die  crown  1^  always  been 
admitted  in  the  legislature  as  well  as  in  the  courts,  up  to  the  period  in 
question ;  so  far  Uiere  can  properly  be  rtused  no  question.  But  the 
state  of  the  law  being  so  far  ascertained,  a  very  wide  question  must  be 
admitted  to  ariso  as  to  the  limiU  of  such  a  power.  If  we  have  to  look 
no  farther  than  special  precedents,  it  is  evident  that  there  may  be  a 
very  grievous  latitude  for  all  abuse;  as  the  encroachments  of  power 
and  the  delusions  of  party  feeling  would  simply  draw  the  variety  of  the 
precedents  into  a  fallacious  and  dangerous,  yet  very  simple  and  n»e- 
cious  principle  in  favour  of  a  general  power.  When  once  admittea  in 
all  the  cases  which  appear  to  have  arisen,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  it  should,  for  the  first  time,  be  arrested  upon  any  new  case  which 
may  arise,  and  this  inference  only  shows  that  the  principle  must  be 
found  in  some  other  mode  of  looking  at  the  question  than  precedents. 
That  some  limit  must  exist,  will  be  admitted  the  moment  the  constitu- 
tion is  denied  to  be  a  pure  despotism. 

But  that  we  cannot  afford  space  to  go  into  refined  distinctions,  It 
would  be  indeed  easy  to  prove,  that  the  application  of  precedents  is  on 
such  a  question  a  defective  mode  of  reasoning.  Such  has  been,  how- 
ever, the  argnment  nuunly  relied  upon,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient 
which  could  be  used  in  a  court  of  justice,  of  whidi  the  decisions  are 
principally  no  more  than  the  statement  of  law  and  authority.  But  it 
IS  enough  to  show  that  such  questions  are  not  precisely  to  be  measured 
by  the  limits  of  men's  prudence  and  legal  decision,  if  it  be  considered 
that  every  unconstitutional  stretch  of  power  might,  until  that  verr 
period,  have  been  maintained  by  such  reasonings  to  an  extent  wbicn 
must  in  fact  have  established  tLe  most  contradictory  positions.  The 
frame  of  govei^unent  actually  cMituned  within  its  texture  numerous 
contradictory  elements,  and  for  several  reigns  there  had  been  an  in- 
herent strife  between  its  vital  powers,  which  was  itself  a  part  of  the 
constitution  as  it  then  stood.  But  in  any  form  or  state  of  government 
there  are  some  essential  principles  of  universal  application  which  oan- 
not  fail  to  lead  to  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  the  reason,  however  it 
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maj  escape  from  the  impassioiied,  partial,  and  coufiictLag  views  of 
courts  and  porliiuneats.  Admitting  without  commeDt  the  necessity  of 
some  limiting  power  to  the  operation  of  humaa  laws,  we  ma^  statCi 
in  the  simplest  language,  thvse  elementwj  principles,  which  we  think 
set  bounds  to  every  dispensing  power,  so  far  aa  it  comes  within  their 
application.  First,  and  most  uniTersal,  is  the  principle  which  we  hBTe 
often  seen  stated  in  the  works  of  juridical  and  niatorical  writers, 
namelj,  when  the  taw  to  be  dispensed  with,  is  itself  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  such  a  power;  on  this  we  shall  not  dilate.  Another 
involves  the  some  principle,  in  a  different  manner,  that  is  to  say,  when 
a  dispenung  power  is  it  variance  with  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
country.  Such  a  ground  is  not,  however,  within  the  strict  bounds  of 
legal  argument.  But  there  is  a  distinction  which  we  conceive  ought 
to  bo  considered  as  a  limiting  principle,  and  to  contain  one  true  cri- 
terion  of  the  general  boundary  of  such  a  prerogative:  it  lies  simply 
in  the  distinction  between  the  general  and  special  operation  of  a  law. 
To  dispense  ^WMraJ(y  with  a  law,  must  virtually  amount  to  a  repealing 
power;  to  arrest  its  appilcatioD  in  any  particuiar  caie  is  different,  and 
eveu  if  the  interference  should  be  erroneous,  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  an  abuse  of  a  discretionary  power,  needful  for  the  due  application 
of  all  the  imperfect  results  of  human  wisdom.  Here  we  would  contend 
on  this  principle,  that  a  general  dispensing  power  is,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  contrary  to  law,  unless  it  he  assumed  to  be  the  despot's  will; 
as  any  law  independent  of  this  etwntialii/  involves,  that  it  is  independent 
of  such  a  prerogative;  we  must  therefore  feel  ourselves  bound  to 
affirm  that  all  decisions  to  the  contrary,  which  legal  writers  have 
adduced,  were  either  illegal,  or  not  precedents  in  favour  of  the  prero- 
gative BO  exercised.  Had  king  James's  claim  been,  to  dispenso  with  the 
test  in  favour  of  his  own  chaplain,  the  case  would  escape  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle.  When  he  set  it  aside  as  affecting  a  particular 
set  or  body  of  individuals,  it  amounted  to  a  gross,  dangerous,  and  un- 
constitutional abuse  of  a  prerogative;  bat  when  he  declared  a  general 
exemption,  he  set  aside  the  law  of  the  land,  and  broke  down  the  very 
barrier  on  which  his  own  rights  were  based — his  right  became  no  more 
than  the  right  of  the  strong,  and  opposition  to  whatever  extent  circum- 
stances required  and  admitted,  justifiable.  In  this  conclusion  it  is  only 
assumed  that  there  is  some  limitary  line,  at  which  the  trust  reposed  in 
the  crown,  for  the  national  advantage,  may  be  considered  as  betrayed. 
A  question  of  great  peril  and  difficulty,  and  open  to  great  and  destruc- 
tive errors;  but  such  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  imperfection  of 
humaa  judgments.  The  errors  of  human  reason  bee  )me  dangerous  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  interest  at  issue ;  and  perhaps  in 
such  questions  as  that  on  which  the  English  nation  was  then  compelled 
to  decide,  the  safest  rule  would  be,  that  the  case  should  be  imminent  and 
extreme,  and  the  danger  universal  and  fundamentally  affecting  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  Happily,  such  a  question  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  is  not  very  likely  to  arise  in  the  British  nation.  The 
crown  has  been  reduced  to  Its  just  place  in  the  combination  of  national 
authorities  of  which  the  legislature  is  composed;  and  tliough  we  hare 
no  doubt  that  from  time  to  time  nmmnstitutional  proceedings  will  h« 
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ad<^te<l  for  the  purpoae  of  raising  ererr  one  of  these  powers  above  hi 
oonttitutional  level,  jot  at  the  present  time,  the  dan^r  ot  these,  if  any, 
seems  rather  in  the  democratic  than  in  the  kinglj  scale- 
Such  was  the  main  question  in  that  critical  controversj  between 
James  and  the  English  nation,  in  the  coarse  of  which  the  sereral 
fimctions  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  state  were  attempted  to  be  per- 
verted by  force  or  influence.  The  commons  which,  deriving  its  cha- 
racter and  spirit  ever  from  the  preponderant  power  for  the  time  in 
being,  i*  therefore  liable  to  great  inequalidea  in  its  action,  gave  way, 
though  not  without  sufficient  demur,  to  give  warning  to  a  saner  spirit 
than  that  of  king  James  of  the  national  feeling  and  of  the  tendency 
of  hia  conduct.  The  stress  of  that  great  contest  was  destined  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  church,  which,  as  it  was  the  direct  object  of  attack, 
•o  under  the  merciful  protection  and  guidance  of  Providence,  it  offered 
the  first  and  most  decided  resistance  which  arrested  the  irontic  career 
of  James,  and  forced  on  the  progress  of  his  despotic  attempts  upon  the 
freedom  and  religion  of  the  nation,  to  a  great  and  critical  deliverance. 
The  house  of  peers,  led  on  this  occasion  by  the  beach  of  bishops, 
who  were  supported  by  the  lords  Halifax,  Nottingbam,  and  Mordount, 
carried  a  motion  of  the  bishop  of  London's  for  the  appointment  of  a  day 
to  take  the  king's  speech  into  consideration.  These  indications  of  the 
sense  of  the  country  and  of  the  resistance  which  was  to  proceed  from 
the  cfanrcb,  were  not  confined  to  the  parliament:  the  spirit,  learning, 
and  eloquence  of  ecclesiastical  writers  and  preachers  were  called  up, 
and  sermons  and  pamphlets  were  multiplied  with  eztraordinoxy  ability 
and  effect.  StillingEeet,  Patrick,  Tillotson,  aad  many  other  emineni 
men,  whose  works  yet  hold  a  standard  place  in  British  literature,  wield- 
ed the  pen  of  controversy  with  a  power  which  met  uo  adequate  opposi- 
tion ;  and  every  week  brought  out  some  new  work  which  was  received 
with  the  most  general  avidity.  The  king  made  a  rash  attempt  to  arrest 
this  torrent  in  its  course,  by  an  order  to  the  bishop  of  London,  for  the 
suspension  of  Sharp,  the  rector  of  St  Giles,  who  had  preached  some 
controversial  sermons.  The  bishop  remonstrated  upon  the  illegality  of 
the  required  act,  and  the  king,  determined  to  carry  bis  point,  had  re- 
course to  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  court  of  ecclesiastical  commisaion; 
a  court  which  nad  not  only  been  abolished  but  its  renewal  declared 
illegal.  The  bishop  protested  against  its  jurisdiction ;  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  and  suapended  in  his  ecclesiastical  functions. 

The  king  thus  found  himself  committed  in  a  war  with  the  Church 
of  England.  He  attacked  the  UDiTcraitles  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  waa  foiled  at  every  point  by  the  vigour,  firmness,  and  courage  of 
these  learned  bodies.  Among  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Boms 
he  was  by  no  meana  generally  aupported.  The  lords  of  that  com- 
mimion,  who  were  his  principal  counsellors,  did  not  concur  in  any  of 
his  rash  measures,  and  in  vain  remonstrated  at  every  successive  step 
of  a  conrae  of  which  they  could  not  fail  to  feel  the  iniquity  and  to  per- 
ceive the  result.  Jamea  waa  ruled  by  father  Petre,  a  Jesuit,  who,  like 
Riouncini,  was  incapable  of  comprehending  any  result  but  that  one  to 
which  all  hia  uma  were  directed.  At  Rome,  where  (as  has  always 
been  observed)  there  is  by  no  means  the  same  blind  leaJ  which  be- 
longs so  often  to  the  remoter  realms  of  its  spiritual  empire,  the  conduct 
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of  th«  kiD^  was  despised  aad  condemned;  and  thu,  we  are  much  in- 
olined  to  believe,  was  Ag'gravated  bj  the  Pope's  enmitj  to  the  Jeanitf. 
Innocent  was  a  man  of  very  prudent  worldlj  dispositions,  and  far  mora 
alive  to  the  oare  of  his  fiscal  interests  than  ecclesiastical  conceitis: 
of  theology  he  was  ignorant,  but  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  inanlts  and 
oSenoes  wnich  he  received  from  the  French  court,  and  more  offended 
bj  James's  sedulous  and  obsequious  cultivation  of  Louis's  friendship 
than  pleased  hy  his  spiritual  zeal.  He  was  therefore  in  realitjr  more 
inclined  to  throw  hia  weight,  to  the  Utmost  extent  which  decencj 
would  permit,  into  the  protestant  scale,  and  looked  with  a  more  friendly 
eje  on  the  Lnt«restaof  the  prince  of  Orange,  who,  though  the  championof 
protestantism,  was  the  foe  of  his  foes,  than  upon  the  rash  and  in&tuated 
measures  of  the  English  court,  which  he  was,  pro  forma,  compelled 
(O  sanction,  but  at  the  same  time  treated  with  all  allowable  slight. 

Among  other  demonstrations,  which,  at  the  same  time,  showed  the 
weakness  and  insinceritv  of  James,  was  his  conduct  to  the  dissenters. 
He  first  let  loose  upon  them  the  iarj  of  Jefferies,  but  on  coming  to  a  di- 
rect quarrel  with  the  church,  and  finding  the  want  of  some  popular  pre- 
text for  dispensing  with  the  tests  and  penalljes  affecting  his  own  churcht 
he  changed  his  tone )  he  began  to  speak  sounding  maxims  about  the  bless- 
ings of  toleration,  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the  injustice  of  all  suffer- 
ing on  the  score  of  religious  faith.  Thus,  as  Hume  (who  is  not  to  be 
suspected  of  a  bias  towards  any  creed,  or  any  fixed  principle  of  action 
or  opinion,)  writes,  "  even  such  schemes  of  the  king's  as  might  be  laud- 
able in  themselTes,  were  so  disgraced  by  his  intentions,  that  they  serve 
only  to  aggravate  the  charge  against  him."  It  was  in  the  prosecuUon 
of  his  plan  for  the  depression  of  the  church,  and  effecting  his  real 
object  at  a  stroke,  that,  in  1687,  he  declared  a  universal  toleration,  which 
did  not  for  a  moment  deceive  any  one.  Every  one  understood  that 
the  main  bulk  of  the  dissenters  were  all  more  at  variance  with  his 
church  than  the  church  of  England;  having,  indeed,  for  the  most 
part,  quitted  the  church  of  England  on  the  ground  of  some  form  or 
doctrine,  retaining,  as  they  alleged,  the  savour  of  popery.  Yet  even  of 
these,  the  most  considerable  churches,  the  presbyterian  and  independent, 
especially  tbe  former,  so  far  agreed  in  the  articles  of  their  coimnunion 
with  the  English  church,  that  in  its  downfall  they  must  have  seen  their 
own.  From  the  more  leading  and  reasonable  members  of  these  com- 
munions the  king  received  no  credit,  though  they  were  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  indulgence  thus  obtained.  Ine  king  bad  neither 
the  patience  nor  the  dexterity  to  conceal  his  true  objects:  while  he 
endeavoured  to  win  the  English  dissenters,  he  exhibited  his  real  tem- 
per in  the  denial  of  bis  countenance  to  those  of  the  same  communion 
in  Scotland.  His  declarations  of  indulgence,  too,  while  they  ftuled  to 
effect  the  delusion  intended,  exposed  the  spirit  in  which  thay  were 
designed,  by  indiscreet  assertions  of  illegal  power  which  accompanied 
them  as  a  running  commentary;  "he  bad  thought  fit,  by  his  sove- 
reign authority,  prerogative  royal,  and  absolute  power,  which  all  his 
subjects  were  to  obey  without  reserve,  to  grant  this  royal  toleration.*' 
In  the  midst  of  this  infatuation,  James  felt,  or  more  probably  it  was 
continually  urged  upon  him,  by  those  who  were  less  confident  than  he 
in  the  despotic  maxims  on  which  he  relied,  that  to  give  a  permanent 
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security  to  the  Romish  church,  it  would  be  Becessary  to  obtain  the  ttaie- 
tionof  thelegiBlatiTebody.  This  hehod,  &oro  the  commmcement  of  his 
reign,  been  voinlj  endeaTouring  to  obtain;  and  nothing'  more  plainly 
shows  the  real  temper  of  the  nation  than  hia  entire  absence  of  bucccm. 
Generally,  the  temper  and  opinions  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
are  so  iar  diyided,  and  for  the  most  part  there  is  so  much  ignorance  of 
constitutional  interests,  and  so  much  indifierence  to  all  hut  private  and 
personal  interests,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  a  tolerably  even  balance 
in  favour  of  any  views  of  the  cabinet;  and,  unless  when  some  great 
national  ferment  has  been  raised,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  course  of 
policy  so  deleterious  to  constitutional  welfare  and  stability,  that  cannot 
soon  be  m^ntained  by  a  sincere,  cealous  and  powerful  party,  both  in 
the  house  and  throughout  the  nation.  Such  indeed  is  necessarify  the 
constitution  of  public  opinion;  a  thing,  if  we  may  so  coll  it,  more 
many-headed  than  seems  to  be  generally  imagined  by  those  who  write 
andspeahof  it;  so  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  fictitious  deity  of  jouraalists 
and  street  rhetoricians.  And  yet  bo  strong,  unanimous,  and  resolut«, 
was  the  universal  repugnance  to  the  aims  which  James  had  so  much  at 
heart,  that  his  first  and  most  obsequious  parliament,  who  would,  if  pro- 
perly  managed,  have  yielded  up  every  barrier  of  the  constitution,  were 
found  stubborn  in  this.  In  vain  the  king  had  recourse  to  the  summary 
expedient  of  the  quo  warranto,  and  tried  by  the  usurped  prerogative  of 
dissolving,"  renewing,  and  cbanging  at  will  the  corporations,  to  command 
the  boroughs  and  the  magistracy :  in  vain  he  continued  an  illegal  juris- 
diction to  interfere  with  the  privileges  of  the  electors.  The  result  of  all 
his  interferences,  tamperings,  and  closetings,  was  the  some.  The 
party  which  he  was  thus  enabled  to  form  did  not  amount  to  any  assign- 
able proportion  of  the  constituency  anywhere,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  hope- 
In  this  infatuated  course  of  tyrannical  but  self-destructive  efforts, 
the  king  continued  to  rush  forward  with  something  like  a  judicial 
blindness  for  some  years.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  the  degree 
of  rashneas  which  his  whole  conduct  evinced,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  supposition  of  an  influence  behind  the  throne  too  great  for 
ordinary  discretion.  The  probable  duration  of  his  life  was  measured 
by  his  spiritual  counsellors  against  the  progress  of  their  wishes ;  and  all 
their  counsels,directed  to  the  conscience  of  the  feeble  and  bigoted  moU' 
arch,  were  strongly  actuated  by  some  sense  of  the  desperation  of  their 
causa.  At  length  matters  began  to  take  a  more  decided  tum,aDd  events 
occurred  which  soon  precipitated  the  career  of  this  ra^h  and  ill-fated 
king.  Rather goadedby continued disappointment,andembitteredby the 
influence  of  an  uaoeasing  controversy  with  bis  people,  than  warned  by 
instances  so  decided  of  tiie  national  spirit,  the  king  became  more  harsh 
aod  peremptory  in  the  assertion  of  his  designs,  and  took  more  decided 
steps.  Of  these  the  most  decisive  was  the  attack  upon  the  bishops, 
winch  had  the  dangerous  effect  of  drawing  forth  a  decided  and  general 
expression  of  the  national  sense.     In  168S,  he  published  a  &esb  de- 

'  Tba  elcctioDS  in  maay  of  tha  borough  towm  were  by  thia  inpana  placed  directly 
io  th«  nomiliBtioD  of  the  crone,  or  whsl  wu  the  aame  thing,  in  LbHL  o1  ita  mioiiini. 
Such  iDdsed  ia  nlwaya  the  virtusl  reault  of  anj  rcftulatioa  which  gives  individusk  a 
poww  or  ■  prepoodenitiDg  ioflueoce  aver  ILe  elcctiom. 
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eUraUoa  of  indul^nce,  to  which  he  added  a  cammaod,  that  it  should 
be  read,  tor  two  snccessiTe  Sundaj»,  in  all  the  chm-cheB  immediately 
afier  divine  sernoe.  The  hishops  were  comnuuided  to  amid  this 
round  with  the  Baactlon  of  their  authority.  The  command  caused 
^reat  alarm,  aod  the  bishops  and  clergy  held  meeting  to  consider 
what  course  thej  should  steer  in  a  matter  of  such  pressing  emergency. 
The  enormous  power  of  the  crown,  when  directed  against  in^Tiduals, 
was  too  formidable  to  be  looked  upon  with  defiance:  on  the  opposite 
scale,  the  voice  of  oonscience,  the  sense  of  the  nation,  and  the  safety 
of  their  church,  presented  motives  of  greater  weight.  In  this  difficulty 
a  few  less  firm  advised  a  compromise — such  as,  in  less  trying  times, 
had  often  evaded  acts  of  tyranny  hy  an  equivocal  obedience  or  a  mental 
reservation.  Against  this  most  disgraceful  and  unworthy  course  the 
voice  of  the  majority  was  now  raised:  it  was  clearly  pointed  out  that 
their  ruin  was  so  evidently  designed  tliat  no  compromise  could  avert 
it;  that  the  obedience  now  required  would  he  but  a  step  towards  this 
purpose;  that  it  was  useless  to  consider  how  far  they  could  safely 
comply,  as  the  requisitions  upon  their  compliance  were  uniformly 
precedents  for  greater  demands;  and  if  they  must  make  a  stand  at 
some  point,  the  looner  the  better,  and  the  more  especially,  as  these  com- 
pliances would  have  the  effect  of  drawing  other  persons  into  still 
greater  compliances,  by  which  at  last  they  might  be  left  in  a  danger- 
ously small  party ;  for  they  could  not  reasonably  expect  the  nobility 
to  sacrifice  their  own  private  interests  in  a  struggle  for  the  church,  if 
the  clergy  themselves  led  the  way  in  its  abandomnent.  These,  and 
other  such  reasons,  operated  upon  those  who  required  them — ^the  body 
of  the  clergy  required  no  reasoning  to  actuate  their  conduct — and 
some  of  the  bishops  prepared  to  stand  in  the  gap  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  take  that  part  which  the  interests  of  the  church  and  state,  as 
well  as  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  demanded.  They  re«otved  that  the 
declaration  shoold  not  be  read. 

The  king  was  not  prepared  for  a  step  so  decided ;  some  few  prelates 
who  were  nothing  more  than  creatures  of  the  court,  had  deceived  him 
into  the  notion  Aat  his  order  would  be  obeyed  by  the  majority  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy ;  and  that  from  the  general  submission  he  might  draw 
a  reasonable  pretext  for  proceeding  for  contumacy  against  the  recusant 
party,  and  thus  a  very  decided  confirmation  of  his  authority  would 
be  obtained.  While  the  court  lay  still  in  this  delusion  creatra  by  its 
own  partisans,  the  churchmen  proceeded  with  quiet  and  secret  celerity, 
to  convey  their  orders,  and  intimate  the  course  to  be  pursued  to  the 
clergy  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  feeble  and  indecisive  Sancroft  then  at  the  head  of  the  English 
chnrch,  found  himself  involved  in  the  necessity  of  leading  the  march  of 
resistance;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  this  is  of  itself  a  strung  indication 
of  the  spirit  of  the  moment,  as  wellasof  the  strong  seuse  of  the  emergent 
necessity  of  the  occasion;  two  years  sooner  this  archbishop  would  have 
given  way :  he  now  prepared  toact  as  became  the  duty  of  his  high  station. 
Having  convened  his  bishops  and  clergy  aod  taken  their  nearly  unani- 
mous consent,  he  came  with  six  bishops  to  London,  where  they  agreed 
upon  a  petition  to  the  king,  expressive  of  the  reasons  for  their  resolu- 
tion not  to  obey  the  late  orders  of  ooandL     They  disclaimed  any  uu- 
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williiigness  that  a  toleraition  shuuLd  bit  conceded  t«  the  disaeDten,  but 
objected  to  the  power  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  done,  as  lajing 
both  the  church  and  constitulion  of  which  it  was  (then)  a  part,  at  the 
mercj  of  an  illegal  and  arbitrary  discretion,  liiey  ezpresaad  their 
willingness  to  consent  to  any  measure  to  the  same  effect,  which  should 
be  affirmed  bj  the  wisdom  of  the  parliament  aud  coDVOottion ;  and 
noticed,  that  the  power  involved  in  such  an  order  bad  beeu  repeatedly 
declared  illegal  in  parliament,  in  1662,  1672,  and  in  the  beginning  t^ 
the  present  reign. 

Sancroft  was  himself  ill,  but  sent  the  six  bishop*,  St  As^h,  Ely, 
Bath  and  Wells,  Peterborough,  Chester,  and  Bnstol,  to  deliver  the 
petition,  which  was  however  drawn  up  with  his  own  hand.  They 
were  admitted  quickly  and  received  by  the  king  with  unexpected  com- 
placency. Deluded  to  the  last,  the  king  was  persuaded  that  their 
object  was  simply  to  evade  the  public  feeling,  by  throwing  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  required  obedience  upon  their  chanceUors,  and  that  Uieir 
petition  was  only  to  suggest  that  it  was  usual  to  direct  such  an  order  to 
these  functionaries,  instead  of  to  the  bishops.  The  king's  good  t«m- 
per  was  destined  to  have  a  speedy  reverse ;  on  hearing  the  actoal  pe- 
tition, his  rage  and  surprise  were  boundless,  and  his  language  was 
suitably  violent.  It  was  one  of  his  habits  to  address  the  most  inde- 
corous and  inton^KTate  language  on  the  most  solemn  or  public 
occasions,  to  all  who  fell  under  bu  diapleasore;  and  to  die  bishops  his 
vrath  was  now  shown  by  the  most  unmeasured  reproaches.  Among 
other  things  he  told  them  "  he  was  their  king,  and  that  they  should  be 
made  to  feel  what  it  was  to  disobey  him,"  to  this  the  only  reply  was — 
"  the  will  of  God  be  done."  Such  was  the  ciisu  of  this  blind  mon- 
uch's  fate;  diere  was  no  longer  room  for  eitLier  party  to  retract. 

For  a  fortnight  matters  lay  quiet;  the  king  was  himself  staggered 
by  the  decisive  blow  he  hod  struck,  and  consulted  with  persons  of 
every  persuaaion.  The  Roman  catholic  noblemen  of  his  council  strong- 
ly urged  that  he  sbonld  let  the  matter  drop  in  silence.  But  this 
was  repugnant  to  the  character  aud  state  maxiina  of  James,  who  held 
that  a  king  should  never  retract,  and  that  any  measure  once  begun 
should  be  carried  through.  Father  Petre,  violent,  short-sighted,  in- 
capable of  looking  to  consequences,  and  onlv  alive  to  the  fierce  impulse 
of  the  conflict,  was  transported  beyond  all  bounds  of  decorous  reserve 
by  the  hope  of  a  triumph.  He  said  in  his  joy  that  the  bishops 
"  should  eat  their  own  dung,"  and  exerted  his  entire  influence  to  hurry 
on  the  king  in  the  frantic  path  on  which  he  needed  no  spur.  The 
bishops  were  cited  before  1iie  council,  and  asked  if  the  petition  was 
thurt :  they  urged  that  their  own  confession  should  not  be  brougjit 
agUDst  them,  and,  assuming  that  a  course  so  on&ir  would  not  be 
adopted,  they  acknowledged  the  petition.  They  were  then  charged  with 
its  publication.  To  this  charge  they  answered  that,  they  had  not  only 
not  published  it  but  that  all  pains  had  been  taken  toprevent  its  being 
seen  by  any  one  beyond  themselves  and  the  king.  There  had  been  no 
copies  token  from  the  original  draught  in  the  archbishop's  own  hand, 
biU  the  one ;  and  the  publication  must  have  proceeded  from  some  one 
to  ndiom  tlie  king  b^  shown  that  ona.     The  bishops  were  then  r«- 
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quired  to  enter  into  bonds  for  their  appearnace  before  the  king's  bench ; 
but  an  pleading  their  peereige,  they  were  Bent  to  the  Tower. 

This  step  caused  a  ferment  in  the  citj,  such  as,  says  Burnet,  waa 
never  "known  in  the  memory  of  man."  A  ferment  not  soon  allayed, 
or  conGned  in  ita  immediate  eSecta.  The  bishops  were  sent  bj  water 
to  the  Tower;  the  banks  of  the  river  were  crowded  the  entire  way 
with  people,  who  threw  themselves  upon  their  knees,  and  asked  their 
blessing  as  they  past  along;  the  soldiers  who  were  their  escort  caught 
the  universal  enuusiasm  and  followed  the  example  of  the  people.  At 
the  Tower  they  were  received  with  the  same  teatimomes  of  reverence 
and  affection.  The  king  was  indignant  but  nnalarmed  by  demonstra- 
tions which  should  have  made  him  pause  and  reconsider  his  course, 
had  it  been  other  than  infatuation — «t  menj  turn  lava  fuittet.  The 
moderate  portion  of  his  &iends  wer«  dismayed  and  urged  moderadon 
to  no  purpose;  and  in  two  days  after, when  the  queen  was  delivered 
(or  said  to  be  delivered}  of  a  son,  they  pressed  it  upon  him  \a  take  the 
fair  pretext  which  this  event  offered,  for  their  release.  But  the  king 
was  inflexible ;  he  replied  that  his  authority  "  would  become  contempt)' 
ble  if  he  allowed  such  an  affront  to  pass  unpunished." 

A  week  after  their  comniittal  they  were  brought  Up  on  a  writ  of 
Babeas  Corpua  to  the  bar  of  the  king's  bench,  and  entered  into  bonds 
for  their  appearance  in  a  forbilght,  to  answer  the  charges  which  should 
be  brought  against  them.  The  trial  came  on  at^the  appointed  time, 
and  excited  a  vast  commotion  of  the  city,  and  not  less  in  the  army 
which  lay  encamped  on  Hounslow  heath.  As  the  reader  is  already 
aware  of  the  grounds  of  charge,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the 
details  of  this  trial,  simple  in  the  character  of  its  proceedings  and  the 
obvious  questions  at  issue,  but  momentous  in  its  consequences.  Ther« 
was  in  fact  no  ground  on  which  the  prosecution  had  a  moment's  chance 
to  stand  in  any  court  having  the  least  pretence  to  be  called  a  court  of 
justice.  Williams  and  Powis,who  conducted  the  case  for  the  crown, 
found  some  thing  to  say,  as  advocates  must  and  wilL  The  only  evidence 
ag^nst  the  bishops  waa  their  own  confession ;  and  the  publictUion  could 
not  by  any  reach  of  ingenuity  be  brought  home  to  them.  Their  right 
to  petition  could  not  be  shaken  by  any  argument  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
most  courdy  understanding  that  had  any  pretence  to  sit  there;  and  had 
the  judges  forgotten  themselves  so  iai,  there  was  a  jury.  The  people 
of  ^iglond  stood  at  the  door;  its  first  nobility  crowded  the  court;  the 
atmosidiere  of  influence  and  corruption  was  excluded;  and  the  justice 
of  British  law  took  its  untrammelled  course.  The  principal  charge  was 
that  the  petition  waa  a  libel  against  the  king's  government ;  to  which  it 
was  repHed,  that  the  bishops  had  not  only,  in  common  with  all  sub- 
jects, a  right  to  petition  the  king;  but  as  peers  they  hid  a  right  b> 
offer  their  counsel;  and,  being  spiritual  peers,  more  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  ecclesiastical  concern ;  that  having  been  required  to  act  in 
direct  violation  of  the  law,  and  of  their  own  ideas  of  the  obligations  of 
conscience  aud  duty,  they  had  a  right  to  offer  their  reasons.  It  WM 
also  strongly  argued  that  the  dispensing  power  claimed  by  the  king 
had  been,  by  many  votes  of  parliament,  declared  illegal,  and  that  tba 
point  had  been  given  iqi  by  the  late  king. 
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The  truJ  luted  ten  boors.  The  jury  were  qaickly  agreed  opon 
their  verdict,  hut  thej  considered  it  prudent  to  moke  some  show  of  pro- 
longed deliberation.  Thej  therefore  remaiDed  shut  up  till  morning. 
The  crowd  continued  all  this  time  in  anxious  suspense;  the  king',  wiui 
the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  had  not  allowed  the  fear  of  defeat  to 
approach  him.  Earlj  the  next  morning  he  went  out  to  HounslowHeatbj 
considering  his  presence  necessair  to  repress  the  temper  which  had 
upon  that  occasion  manifested  itself  in  the  army.  While  he  was  there, 
the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  city  on  the  announcement  of  the  bishops' 
acquittal  rose  loudly  on  the  ajr,  and  was  heard  with  no  great  com- 
placency by  the  royal  persecutor.  His  presence  kept  the  troops  silent; 
hut  he  no  sooner  turned  to  leave  them  than  their  irrepressible  joy 
broke  forth.  On  hearing  their  tumultuous  cheers,  the  king  stopped 
to  ask  the  cause:  "  Nothing  hut  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  which 
has  reached  them,"  was  the  simple  but  astounding  answer.  "  Call  von 
that  nothing,"  snid  James;  "but  it  shall  be  worse  for  them.* 

King  James  had  little  weighed  his  force,  or  the  power  with  which 
he  had  thus  rashly  committed  his  strength;  and  he  was  not  to  be 
warned  by  defeat.     He  was  like  a  personage  described  by  Milton,  who 

*'  For  vary  ipits 
Btill  will  be  ttrnptio;  him  who  foili  him  atill. 
And  never  ceate^  though  to  hi>  ihsme  iha  more." 

From  the  shame  of  defeat  his  pride  and  self-will  only  collected  accu- 
mulated inveterMj ;  and  he  now  resolved  to  show  his  contempt  for  the 
triumph  of  the  bishops  by  transferrin^^  the  same  violence  to  the  inferior 
clergy.  But  they  too,  had  this  lesson  been  wanting,  had  learned  their 
strength,  and  seen  the  impotence  of  their  persecutor.  The  chan- 
cellors  and  archdeacons  of  the  dioceses  were  requested  to  send  in  a 
list  of  the  clergy  who  had  disobeyed  and  resisted  the  order  of  council. 
They  refused  to  comply.  And  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  had 
hitherto  sat  with  the  court  of  commission,  declined  to  sit  with  them 
any  longer.  In  coosequeuce,  this  illegal  court  adjourned  for  some 
months,  and  never  sat  agun. 

These  af^rs  were  not,  in  their  results,  confined  to  England;  but 
caused  a  profound  sensation  in  every  part  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  gener- 
ally considered,  as  it  re^^  was,  a  contest  for  victory  between  the 
crown  and  the  church.  The  constitution  of  England  was  actually  in 
ery  crisis  of  a  struggle  between  its  higher  and  more  vital  powers ; 


and  the  courts  of  justice  had  held  their  ground;  but  two  of  the 
judges  were  dismissed  on  suspicion  of  having  favoured  the  bishops, 
and  the  powers  of  the  constitution  were  giving  way  to  a  more  detailed 
system  of  attack^-the  magistracy  had  been  chan^d  and  the  corpo- 
rations tampered  with.  The  local  authorities  were  easily  taken  in 
detail.  The  king's  assumed  power  to  dispense  with  laws  and  the 
disabilities  they  created,  met  no  power  to  resist  them  in  the  provinces, 
and  there  were  mayors  and  sherifia  everywhere  to  secure  the  king's 
interest  at  the  next  election.     It  is  indeed  plain  enough  that  if  not 
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forciblj  mtermpted  by  some  ei:temBl  force,  or  b;  some  exertion  of 
tliat  ultimate  right  which  eubsiats  in  the  people,  in  Buch  cases  «f  ex- 
e  of  James  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
r  tbe  liberties  of  the  nation; 


tremity,  even  tbe  imprudes 

to  prevent  the  victory  he  sought  over  tbe  liberties  of  the  nation;  hod 
he  been  allowed  to  proceed,  experience  would  have  been  the  result  of 
fuilnre,  and  frand  would  have  at  last  obtained  what  direct  violence 
was  found  unequal  to  wrest  &om  the  courage  of  a  people  who  are 
alive  to  a  sense  of  their  constitutional  rights. 

James  bad  himself  begun  to  feel  that  something  more  than  violence 
was  essential  to  the  desired  subjugation  of  the  national  spirit;  and 
though  coufiding  much  in  his  own  sense  of  the  sacred  and  indefeasible 
powers  of  the  crown,  he  did  not  altogether  remit  his  endeavours  to 
win  the  consent  of  every  party.  To  the  exertion  of  compulsory  means 
he  added  all  the  fraud  of  which  he  was  master,  and  stopped  at  no 
resource  of  falsehood  or  inrcumvention  within  his  power.  Having 
endeavoured  to  cajole  every  party  and  sect  by  promises,  which  few  hod 
the  weakness  to  believe;  when  his  professions  tailed  to  impose,  he  soon 
exposed  his  game  by  the  abruptness  with  which  he  changed  from  flat- 
tery to  persecution. 

Amid  these  dangers,  the  hopes  of  the  nation  were  turned  to  the  illus- 
trious prince  of  Orange,  who,  by  his  many  eminent  moral  and  intellec- 
tual endowments  had  obtained  an  unusual  ascendancy  in  the  European 
system ;  being  at  this  time  universally  looked  to  as  the  centre  ol  the 
pnrtestant  interests  on  the  Continent.  Equally  opposed  to  the  grasp- 
ing and  ambitious  projects  of  Louis  XIV.,  both  by  the  poliUcal  interest 
of  his  own  country,  and  by  religious  principle,  he  had  succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing a  formidable  combination  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  crowned 
heads  and  small  independencies  which  then  constituted  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  the  European  states.  As  his  wife  was  the  next  in 
succession  to  the  British  throne,  until  the  recent  event  of  the  queen's 
delivery  of  a  son;  and  as  even  after  that  there  remained  sUll  no  in' 
considerable  chance  of  her  reversionary  right,  the  prince,  thus  recom- 
mended by  the  double  consideration  of  a  common  interest  and  a  common 
religion,  was  naturally  turned  to  in  this  season  of  urgent  distress.  He 
was  pressed  by  the  urgent  applications  of  many  public  bodies  and 
many  individuals  of  rank,  weight,  and  public  influence,  to  hasten  his  in- 
terference. He  was  himself  not  on  indifferent  spectator  of  the  progress 
of  events;  but  a  sense  of  justice,  his  respect  for  the  filial  tenderness  of 
his  princess,  with  the  delicacy  of  his  own  relationship  to  the  king,  and 
also  the  immediate  position  of  the  system  of  politics  in  which  he  was 
then  engaged,  all  contributed  to  restrtun  his  conduct.  He  neverthe- 
less was  for  from  remiss,  but  continued  to  keep  an  earnest  and  vigilant 
attention  to  every  turn  of  affairs  ta  England.  In  this  he  was  aided  by 
the  constant  influx  of  intelligence  from  all  the  protestant  parties;  but 
hefbundastill  more  certain  guide  to  the  thorough  comprehension  of  all 
the  evolutions  of  the  king's  cabinet,  and  also  an  able  and  intelligent 
adviser,  in  that  well  known  and  sound  divine  and  poli^cal  historian, 
Dr  Gilbert  Burnet,  whose  independent  and  active  spirit  made  him 
on  object  of  strong  dislike  to  king  James,  so  that  he  soon  began  to 
feel  himself  unsafe  in  England,  and  took  refuge  in  Holland  wher* 
ba  was  protected  by  the  prince,  to  whom  he  quickly  became  a  most 
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rewij  and  influential  adviser:  thus  indeed  taking  a  greater  share 
in  the  erents  of  hie  time,  than,  from  the  nature  of  his  a^ncf,  i^ 
pears  on  the  face  of  general  histoiy. 

The  prince's  attention  had  first  been  called  to  tbe  affairs  of  England 
by  the  king's  anxietj  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  his  consent  to  the  abou^oo 
of  the  tests  and  the  confirmation  of  his  dispensing  power ;  this  he  thought 
would  not  only  influence  the  sense  of  parliament,  hut  afford  the  beat 
securitj  for  the  permanence  of  those  changes  which  he  was  endeaTOUr- 
ing  to  bring  about.  With  such  views  he  gave  the  prince  reason  to 
en)eet  the  assistance  of  England  in  his  Continental  engagements 
This  strong  temptation  had  been  resisted  bj  the  prince,  who,  with  a 
due  sense  of  the  machinations  of  his  father-in-law,  and  of  the  necessitv 
of  the  test  to  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion  in  England 
refiwed  to  concede  more  than  hia  consent  to  a  general  toleration 
in  favour  of  dissenters.  The  king,  stiil  anxious  to  obtain  a  more  taU 
concurrence,  continued  to  push  his  object  bj  a  protracted  correspon- 
dence with  the  pensionarj,  Vagel,  who  at  last  returned  a  full  statement 
of  the  views  entertained  on  the  subject  both  by  the  prince  and  princes* ; 
in  this  paper  he  drew  the  important  distinction  between  penal  persecu- 
tions on  the  score  of  conscientious  opinion,  and  the  mere  exclusion 
from  offices ;  which  latter  he  deemed  to  be  not  in  the  nature  of  punish* 
ment,  but  simplj  a  necessarj  securitj  for  the  established  worship,  under 
such  circumst^ces,  and  from  the  interposition  of  such  opinions  as 
might  endanger  its  safety.  To  recoffnise  the  necessitjof  such  asecurit; 
at  that  period,  it  is  only  necessary  tor  the  reader  to  call  to  recollection 
the  history  of  the  churches  in  that  age  when  the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots  had  not  merely  aroused  the  fears  of  the  protestant  states,  but 
given  a  tangible  reality  and  substance  to  the  object  of  those  fears.  The 
publication  of  Fag'el's  letter  produced  a  very  considerable  effect  upon 
all  parties  in  England.  To  the  protestanCs  it  imparted  firmness, 
concentration,  and  spirit;  it  excited  at  once  the  enmity,  and  called 
forth  the  active  hostility  of  the  king.  Ue  entered  into  an  amicable 
understanding  with  the  Algerines,  who  then  infested  the  Dutch  marine, 
and  gave  them  a  friendly  refuge  in  his  harbours  ;  he  recalled  his 
subjects  from  the  prince's  service,  and  began  to  strengthen  his  navy 
with  no  doubtful  intentions. 

The  prince  was  not  remiss;  he  sent  over  Djkvelt,  his  envoyj  to  re- 
monstrate in  behalf  of  the  English  protestants,  sad  at  the  same  time  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  nation,  and  cultivate  every  favourable  inclination. 
The  correspondence  with  Holland  soon  began  to  grow  frequent  and 
important;  the  Hague  became  a  general  resort  for  all  whom  appre- 
hension or  discontent  drove  &om  England;  Admiral  Herbert  took  up 
his  residence  there,  and  Admiral  Kusaell  made  himself  the  means  of 
keeping  open  a  free  commuoication.  In  England,  all  psj-ties  but  that 
small  one  for  whom  the  king  was  haxarding  his  throne,  united  in 
the  common  cause.  Faction,  which  the  slightest  shade  of  differ^ice  in 
creed  or  form  is  enough  to  raise  to  all  its  intensity,  was  consigned  to  a 
temporary  repose ;  the  larger  and  more  influential  portion  of  the  English 
peeraige,  spiritual  and  lay,  concurred  in  their  ^peals  to  the  prince ;  and 
applications  too  authoritative  Ut  be  slighted,  and  too  earnest  to  be  re- 
auted,  came  pouring  in  from  avery  quarter.     Many  lesser  incidaDtB> 
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Whtcli  onr  space  bai  not  pennitted  as  to  notice,  added  rootirei  to  the 
national  appeal,  and  at  leogth  the  prince  became  convinced  thaf  the 
'  interestB  of  England,  as  well  as  of  nia  own  country,  la/  in  the  aame 
course,  and  he  resolved  to  follow  the  path  thus  pointed  out. 

H!b  preparations  had  been  already  commenced,  from  the  moment  that 
his  intercourse  with  Jameshad  assumed  ahostile  turn;  the  strengthen* 
ing  of  his  navy  had  become  a  matter  of  prudence,  and  the  militar^r  char- 
acter of  his  continental  engagements  rendered  such  a  course  both  euj 
and  little  liable  to  be  suspected.  Availing  himself  of  these  circum- 
stances, he  completed  his  preparations  with  discretion  and  vigour,  and 
at  the  fortunate  moment,  when  the  mind  of  England  was  agitated  bj 
the  persecution  of  the  six  bishops,  it  was  understood  hy  all  whose 
privity  to  his  purpose  was  desirable,  that  the  prinoe  waa  on  his  waj 
to  England. 

The  king  of  France,  by  his  interference)  added  resolution  to  the 
Dutch,  ofiended  the  preposterous  dignity  of  James,  and  fiUed  England 
with  a  fear  of  being  filled  with  Freachinen,  and  betrayed  to  the  am- 
bition of  Lonis.  King  James,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  obstinate 
and  incredulous.  His  understanding  could  not  open  itself  to  the  con- 
ception of  any  invasion  of  those  rights  which  he  considered  indefea- 
sible i  yet,  besides  the  resistance  he  had  found  in  the  various  oivil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  he  at  this  time  received  intimations  of  his  real 
helplessness,  which  would  have  been  warnings  to  a  more  prudent  mind. 
His  navy  had  nearly  mutinied,  because  their  admiral,  Strictland,  had  a 
mass  celebrated  on  board  his  ship ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  declared  that 
they  would  not  fight  the  Dutch,  whom  they  called  "friends  and  brethren." 
A  still  more  marked  and  fatal  demonstration  occurred  in  the  conduct 
of  his  army.  He  made  a  plan  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  troths  tn 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal  statutes,  by  taking  the  regiment* 
separately.  His  general,  the  earl  of  Litchfield,  accordingly  drew  out 
a  battalion  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  told  them  what  was  re- 
quired of  them,  with  the  alternative  of  laying  down  their  arma.  The 
battalion  immediately  (with  the  exception  of  two  captains  and  a  few 
men)  laid  down  their  arms.  James  was  completely  unprepared  for 
such  a  consequence,  and  gloomily  commanding  them  to  resume  their 
arms,^  he  assured  them  "  that  for  the  future  he  would  not  do  them  the 
honour  to  apply  for  their  approbation." 

During  this  emergency,  Tyrconnel,  who  was  pushing  forward  the 
king's  views  in  Ireland  with  a  hand  retarded  by  no  scruple,  is  asserted  to 
have  been  the  first  to  communicate  decided  intelligence  of  the  imminent 
danger.  This  we  do  not  believe,  but  think  it  probable  that  he  waa 
among  the  first  to  obtain  decided  intelligence.  Bnch  a  warning  would 
indeed  have  produced  but  little  influence  upon  the  indomitable  folly  of 
James.  He  had,  early  during  the  prince  s  preparatioDs,  received  ft 
letter  of  a  more  authoritative  nature  from  the  hand  of  his  own  minia- 
t«r  at  the  Hague,  and  in  the  extremity  of  his  terror,  made  a  late 
effort,  which  only  showed  bis  feebleness  and  his  fears,  to  retrace  his 
steps.  He  offered  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch;  he  re- 
placed the  lieutenants  of  counties  who  had  been  dismissed  for  adhering 
to  tiie  test  and  penal  laws;  he  restored  charters,  and  annulled  the  eo* 
clHiastical  commission  oourtj  he  released  the  bishop  of  London  from 
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the  suspension  uurler  which  he  bad  been  suffered  to  remuo,  and  rein- 
stated the  president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  Colle^,  Such  attempt* 
at  conciliation  were  Ute,  and  only  drew  upon  him  the  contempt  of  all 
parties.  The  hiahops,  to  whtnn  in  his  terror  he  condescended  to  use 
flatterj  and  protestations,  stemlj  reminded  him  of  his  tTranny  and 
miagoTermnent,  and  advised  him  for  the  future  to  be  more  Belect  in 
hu  advisers.  Notwithstanding  all  this  appearance  of  terrified  con- 
cession it  is  generally  believed  that  upon  some  momentary  rumonr 
of  the  wreck  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  he  was  on  the  point  of  recalling 
all  these  illuBorj  retractationa.  But  neither  his  pertinacious  folly,  nor 
his  affectation  of  repentance,  was  to  have  anj  further  effect  to  retard 
the  approach  of  that  retribution  which  he  had  so  effectual!;  drawn 
down:  the  measure  of  his  crimes  and  iniatuation  waa  complete. 

We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  relation  of  the  subse- 

Suent  incidents  of  this  great  event  as  connected  with  English  history, 
ut  have  felt  ourselves  compelled  to  go  so  far  as  we  have  written,  in  a 
general  statement  of  their  immediate  causes,  as  the  most  clear  and  just 
method  of  meeting  the  numerous  mis-statements  of  the  party  writers, 
who  have  maintMned  their  opinions  by  the  very  usual  method  of  ntkr- 
rowing  the  subject.  The  warfare  of  accusation  and  recrimination  has 
been,  as  too  frequently  occurs  among  the  writers  of  the  last  centuryupon 
Irish  history,  merely  a  batttu  of  posts;  single  facts,  and  circumstances 
merely  local,  affording  the  entire  materials  of  a  controversy,  in 
which  the  real  merits  of  the  question  assumed  to  be  under  discussion, 
are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  shut  out  of  view.  The  rancorous  contest 
which  was  carried  on  in  Ireland  by  two  parties,  violently  imbittered 
against  each  other,  by  a  long  and  furious  contest  of  rights,  and  mutual 
or  alternate  injuries,  which  in  countries  more  advanced  would  have 
been  forgotten,  exhibits  a  tissue  of  crimes  and  sufferings  on  either 
side,  complicated  beyond  any  power  of  analygia  to  disentangle;  and 
affords  abundant  matter  for  the  strong  details  of  King  and  Borlase,  oi 
for  the  acrimonious  compilations  of  Curry,*  without  in  any  way  trans- 
gressing the  line  between  fiction  and  truth.  Such  statements  as  these 
which  such  writers  contain,  would  now  be  much  softened  and  balanced 
by  the  better  portion  of  their  authors,  and  many  strong  extenuations 
would  be  found  for  the  actors  of  those  fearful  times.  It  would  be 
perceived  that  neither  the  crimination  of  unpaid  protestant  soldiers 
for  such  crimes  as  the  soldiers  of  every  party  are  prone  to  commit, 
nor  tbe  defence  of  the  rash  acts  by  which  king  James  Interfered  to 
'  break  down  the  protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  in  the  remotest 
degree  contain  the  real  questions  attempted  to  be  thus  settled.  When 
the  reader,  however,  looks  upon  the  true  character  of  king  Jaineti 
and  his  whole  subversive  policy,  hig  rejection  of  all  principle,  his 

■  Wa  do  not  orcouns  mean  here  to  bring  tb«M  vntsn  into  soy  caiii|nriioD.    Eiag 
insjr  juitlj  be  viewed  among;  the  greatnt  men  of  bii  time.    His  viewi  are  by  Domeaiw 

rapreuDtalioai  of  thoM  who  tn  eye-witnoHa  of  tha  evenU  they  relate.  Tha  dif- 
fcranca  ii  tbu ;  King'r  fBcta  are  illuMratioDi  and  iaatimcei  of  tha  real  rapectiva 
poaitiona  of  the  acton  then  od  the  stage  of  eveata;  Cunyaare  altogether  iirela rant 
to  ttie  ^eat  tmnaaclioni  then  in  their  roune,  and  being  excluaivs  of  all  the  quea- 
tiona  rmlj  at  iaina,  aarve  no  end  but  the  moat  pemicioua  and  giaaperating  niara- 
-  "  BofUrtory. 
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contempt  of  all  right,  h!a  monstrous  acta  of  despotic  injustice,  his  base 
hypocrisy,  and  flagitious  falsehood,  and  the  avowed  object  of  all  this 
basencBB  and  violence,  he  must  comprehend  that  the  question,  how  far 
the  members  of  the  Bomish  persuasion  had  a  claim  to  certain  rights, 
either  in  precedent  or  natur^  justice,  is  altogether  nugatory.  The 
precedent  may  be  admitted,  and  the  natural  right  be  allowed,  but  the  act 
of  imaginary  justice  will  be  seen  to  spring  n-om  the  most  wicked  and 
dangerous  conspiracy,  to  enslave  a  great  people,  and  destroy  the  civil 
rights  and  the  religion  which  they  revered  and  loved.  It  was  no  time 
for  acts  of  justice;  it  is  not  upon  the  verge  of  battle  that  questions  of 
national  equity  are  to  be  canvassed ;  however  just  it  may  have  been  to 
admit  the  llomish  laity  to  corporate  rights,or  even  to  equulze  them  with 
those  of  the  opponent  communion,  the  act  was  designed  and  adapted 
to  effect  a  wicked,  ruinous,  and  unjustifiabls  end.  The  measures  by 
which  justice  might  he  consulted,  had  ends  far  different  from  justice; 
and  it  certainly  should  not  be  demanded,  that  the  protestants  of  that 
day  were  to  stop  to  concede  rights  and  immunities,  of  which  the 
avowed  design  was  to  wrest  from  them  all  that  they  possessed.  The 
contest  was,  in  effect,  one  between  king  James  and  his  kingdom:  the 
indignity  of  the  protestant  church  was  its  direct  and  immediate  object. 
In  Ireland  the  schemes  of  the  tyrant  were  carried  on  with  more  fierce  de- 
termination, and  their  true  intent  well  understood;  and  there  was,  con- 
currently with  this  general  sense,  the  natural  terror  of  one  party,  the 
anticipated  triumph  of  the  other,  and  the  many  hostile  feelings  and 
restrictions  of  both.  The  rights  of  men,  and  the  conflict  of  reason  and 
statement,  were  not  seriously  relied  upon  by  either,  and  behind  the  ques- 
tions which  were  hung  out  to  give  speciousness  to  the  partisans  of  a 
tyrant,  there  were  other  views,  of  which  his  advocates  say  nothing. 
iSuch  are,  in  our  view,  the  considerations  which  render  it  expedient  to 
look  upon  the  events  of  the  revolution  in  England,  as  the  just  commentary 
upon  the  Irish  history  of  the  same  period.  The  question  then  at  issue, 
was  neither  one  of  detailed  grievances,  nor  yet  was  it  one  of  abstract 
right.  It  was,  and  ought  ever  to  be,  like  all  great  questions,  resolved 
with  a  view  to  the  general  rights  and  interests  of  the  nation,  and  to 
the  character  and  principles  of  the  claimants.  In  the  abstract  there 
was  no  reason  against  a  popish  judge  or  a  popish  corporation,  but  they 
were  justly  referred  to  certain  well  known  and  not  concealed  princi- 
ples, to  certain  hopes  of  an  ulterior  nature,  and  to  a  dangerous  and 
unconstitutional  relation  with  certain  unconstitutional  anthoritie* 
greater  than  the  law.  Such  reasons,  while  they  existed,  made  general 
positions  such  as  are  applied  to  these  questions,  ridiculous.  The 
trarufgr  of  land  was  the  popular  excitement  of  the  Irish  party  of  that 
day,  and  no  one  can  pretend  to  doubt  but  they  must  have  ohtuned 
their  end  had  they  been  enabled  to  pursue  the  means  adopted. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  if  such  details  as 
exhibit  to  either  party  the  firightful  tablet  of  the  iDJuries  which  they 
have  received  firom  the  other,  had  never  been  written;  for,  while  the 
inferences  to  which  such  details  must  ever  lead,  are  inconclusive,  their 
effect  in  creating  and  keeping  alive  ODimosities  is  fearAil.  Had  not 
the  bitterness  of  the  17th  century  been  industriously  propagated— had 
.  not  dangerous  positions  been  kept  alive,  the  protestants  «nd  papists  ol 
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the  preBeot  century  mig'ht  hare  found  some  difficulty  U  discoreriDr 
the  gTDunda  of  that  civil  inequality,  which,  till  recentlj,  has  existed. 
We  are  aware  of  all  that  might  be  replied  to  this  assertion,  hut  we 
write  after  much  and  long  deliberation. 

We  have  now  very  fullj  stated  to  our  readers  the  reasons  for  which 
we  shall  continue  to  lay  before  them  the  acts  of  the  main  parties,  and 
the  leading  events  during  this  period,  with  the  least  possible  reference 
to  the  detail  of  local  ana  personal  inflictions  and  suflteriogs. 

The  news  of  William's  landing  in  England  brought  with  it  a  sudden 
change  of  spirit  on  either  side.  The  leaders  of  the  king's  partj  were 
terrified — the  protestants  were  rused  &om  their  dejection.  Under  the 
government  of  Tvrconnel  thej  had  been  nearlj  prostrated  by  the  most 
severe  and  merciless  persecution;  and  the  last  band  had  been  put  to 
thei>  ruin,  bj  their  having  been  disarmed,  and  in  their  defenceless  state 
exposed  to  the  licensed  assaults  and  robberies  of  the  low  and  savage 
banditti,  to  whom  the  lord-lieutenant  handed  over  the  cpuntry.  Tjr- 
connel  now,  like  his  master,  thought  proper  to  court  the  party  which 
he  had  roused  to  the  fiercest  and  most  uncompromising  hostility.  He 
flattered  them  with  audacious  lies,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  a  testiroonj 
to  his  diaracter  and  government  which  he  hoped  might  have  shielded 
bis  person  and  government  from  the  justice  which  seemed  to  he  visibly 
impending.  In  this  expectation  he  was  quickly  undeceived.  The  pro- 
testants assumed  a  silent  attitude  of  menace;  the  seiEure  of  the  castle 
was  proposed:  bat  it  was  hoped  that  the  course  of  events  would  now 
give  them  the  desired  relief,  and  that  Tyrconnel  would  Bj  the  country. 
Tjrconnel  had  recourse  to  measures  of  desperation;  he  let  loose  the 
armed  rabble  under  his  command  upon  the  country,  and  fearful  crimes 
were  committed.  The  public  agitation  was  suddenly  awakened  to 
t«nfold  terror,  by  a  report  industriously  spread,  of  a  conspiracy  to 
massacre  the  protestants  of  Ireland.  The  alarm  was  terrific:  the  timid 
multitude,  of  every  age,  and  sex,  and  condition,  left  their  homes,  and 
crowded  to  the  shores  and  quays,  in  the  vain  hope  to  find  vessels  to 
convey  them  from  the  scene  of  apprehended  camsge.  Tyreonnel  sent 
to  assure  them  of  their  safety,  hut  they  refused  to  he  convinced. 

Every  effort  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  keep  up  the  courage  of 
the  Irish  party.  Tyrconnel's  seal  and  resolution  appear  to  have  suf- 
^ed  no  obtttement  Irom  the  desperation  of  his  cause;  but  his  ability 
wks  unequal  to  a  crisis  in  which  nobler  courage  and  more  adequate 
judgment  could  have  been  of  little  avaih  His  activity  only  served  to 
precipitate  the  downfall  of  the  interests  he  had  so  perse veringly  laboured 
to  sustain.  He  recalled  to  Dublin  the  troops,  which  served  for  the  mo- 
ment to  repress  the  spirit  of  the  nortb;  and  Ennisliilleo  and  London- 
derry gave  a  power^  example  to  the  protestant  body  through  Ireland, 
and  a  memorable  and  glorious  record  of  heroic  courage  and  constancy 
to  history;  We  thus  passingly  advert  to  these  memorable  events,  be- 
cause we  must  at  this  period  take  np  the  thread  of  history  in  the  sue- 
ceeding  memoir,  to  which  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  hasten.  The 
life  of  Tyreonn^  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  succession  of 
events  of  which  he  was  a  principal  agent,  and  baring  so  ^  avwlsd 
Durselves  of  his  life,  we  shall  now  dismiss  him  as  briefly  as  we  can. 

For  a  moment  king  William  was  persuaded  that  Tyreonnel  might 
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be  muned  U  bis  side;  bat  Tjrconnel  kqew  well  enough  tliat,  deserted 
bj  the  adventitious  recommendationB  of  his  position  as  the  leader  of  the 
Irish  fortj,  and  the  faToured  ag^nt  of  a  cause  which  demanded  hit 
principles,  he  must  have  quicklj  foUen  into  contempt.  He  was,  perhaps, 
in  some  respects  sincere ;  but  whether  he  was  or  not,  the  price  of  per- 
fidy would  have  been  low,  compared  with  the  rewards  of  success,  and  of 
success  it  is  evident  that  Tyrconnel  did  not  despair.  William  eacour- 
»,ged  by  the  representations  of  Richard  Hamilton,  sent  him  over  to 
^ain  Tyrconnel,  but  Hamilton  took  the  opposite  part,  and  laboured  to 
give  finnness  to  Tyrconnel's  resolution  of  resistance. 

It  was,  however,  under  the  circumstances,  necessaiy  to  dissemble 
with  the  protestants,anddissimulation  was  carried  so  far  as  to  send  a  de- 
putation with  a  pretended  commission,  to  remonstrate  with  James  in 
Paris,  i^;ainst  auj  farther  resistance  towards  the  prince  of  Orange. 
This  mission  is  remarkable  for  the  craft  and  treachery  of  its  oontriv- 
ance  and  conduct.  Lord  Mountjoj  was  sent,  charged  with  socb  a 
direct  and  open  message  as  suited  the  overt  professions  of  TyrconneL 
Rice,  chief  baron  of  the  eicbequer,  was  associated  with  him,  and  con- 
veyed the  real  purposes  of  his  false  and  double-dealing  enqtloyer.  On 
their  arrival  in  Paris,  Mouatjoy  was  seized  and  incarcerated  in  the 
Bastile.  Rice  gave  representations  adapted  to  encourage  the  hopes 
of  James,  and  to  induce  the  French  king  to  be  liberal  in  his  (ud. 

Tyrconnel  was  himself  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  messenger, 
and  casting  aside  all  fear,  pressed  on  in  the  course  he  had  adopted  for 
the  depression  of  the  opposite  party.  To  complete  the  disarming  of 
the  Protestant  body,  before  the  occurrenceof  any  trial  of  strength  in  the 
field,  was  his  policy,  and  it  was  pursued  with  the  savage  and  remorse- 
less barbarity  which  the  reader  of  the  foregoing  pages  might  be  'ed 
to  anticipate.  He  was  nniversally  charged  with  treachery,  but  he 
bluntly  denied  the  instructions  which  he  had  given  to  lord  Mountjoy— 
a  denial  which  deceived  no  one  on  either  side. 

On  the  12th  March,  1689,  James  landed  at  Kinsale,  hi^h  in  that 
confidence  which  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  enbre  want  of 
all  calculation  of  the  consequences  of  events  and  circumstances.  He 
was  met  by  Tyrconnel,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  Duke. 

We  may  now  dismiss  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  as  the  succeeding 
occurrences  which  have  their  piace  in  the  remuning  short  interval  of 
faia  life,  will  come  more  appropriately  under  other  names.  The  events 
of  the  struggle  which  have  now  to  be  related,  were  so  entirely  military, 
that  Tyrconnel  held  but  a  very  subordinate  position  in  the  course  of 
affairs.  Shortly  after  the  battje  of  Aoghrim,  he  reached  Limerick, 
together  with  earslield,  who  conducted  thither  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  army  under  his  command.  There,  a  difference  of  opinion  arose 
between  himself  and  Sarsfield,  aa  to  the  further  course  they  should 
pursue.  Sarsfietd  was  for  a  continuance  of  military  operations,  but 
Tyrconnel  saw  that  the  chances  of  resistance  were  for  the  dme  at  an 
fnd.  He  died  a  few  oays  after  his  arrival,  on  the  14th,  1691,  and  his 
deo^  waa  generally  attributed  to  vexation,  aoid  a  broken  spirit. 
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BEV.   GEOBOE  WALEBR,  GOTEBNOB   OF  LONDOKDEBBT. 

BObK  ,4B00T  A.D.    1617 — KILLED  A.D.    1S91. 

The  great  struggle  to  which  the  eveots  in  the  preceding  memoir  mt.j 
be  held  as  preliminary,  wu  destined  to  be  terminated  bj  •  personal 
conflict  between  the  heads  of  the  adverM  ioteresti  on  the  banlu  of  the 
Boyne ;  and  we  preserve  the  order  of  eventa  by  giving  a  summary  ac- 
count of  them  from  the  landing  of  James  until  that  decisive  fight  in 
the  course  of  the  present  memoir. 

From  a  small  but  compendious  aooount  written  by  the  Rev.  John 
Graham,  we  learn  the  few  following  particulars  respcting  the  family 
history  of  the  hero  of  Londonderry.  His  father  was  appointed  to  a 
benefice  in  Derry  in  1630,  and  in  a  few  years  after,  obtained  the  rec- 
tory of  Cappagb  in  the  county  of  Tyrone;  from  which  he  was  further 
S referred  to  the  chancellorship  of  Armsigh.  He  had  a  son  and  a 
aughter;  the  son  George  Walker  was  "  instituted  to  the  rectories  of 
Donaghmore  and  Erigal  Keerogal,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,'  in  March, 
1662.*     He  was  educated  in  the  college  of  Glasgow. 

Of  tliia  brave  man  the  history  is  wrapped  in  comparative  obscurity, 
until  we  arrive  at  the  last  few  glorious  and  eveotful  years  of  his  long 
life,  spent,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  in  the  strenuous  practice  of 
tlie  less  ambitious  but  not  less  exalted  and  elevating  duties  of  a  christian 
pastor.  Thus  presenting  an  eminent  instance  of  the  truth,  that  those 
divine  precepts  and  that  holyspirit  which  inculcates  and  imparts  humili- 
ty and  charity,  can,  when  the  cause  of  God  and  the  call  of  the  country 
demand,  send  the  hero  to  stand  in  the  breach,  and  lead  soldiers  and 
patriots  to  their  desperate  and  devoted  duty.  If  it  be  said  in  abate- 
ment of  these  reflections,  that  Georg«  Walker  was  naturally  of  a  busy 
and  ambitious  temper,  and  however  noble  was  his  serrice  on  that 
emergent  hour  of  national  peril,  yet  tbat  it  was  his  military  taste  which 
spurred  him  to  the  honourable  post  he  filled;  we  must  deny  the  infer- 
ence: in  the  following  memoir  there  will  be  amply  found  the  evi- 
dence of  a  nobler  spirit.  But  there  is  one  preliminary  observation 
which  must  to  all  reflecting  minds  render  superfluous  all  further 
evidence  on  this  question:  when  George  Walker  left  his  ministerial 
duties,  to  take  the  lead  in  that  dreadful  and  trying  scene  of  danger  and 
privation,  of  heroic  patience  and  daring,  he  was  seventy-one  years  of 
age.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  had  pursued  the  homelv  and  retired 
path  of  a  minister  of  God's  word,  in  a  country  resounding  on  every 
side  with  the  din  of  arms.  In  the  strength  and  energy  of  bis  four- 
ond-twentieth  year  he  saw  the  troubles  of  the  great  rebellion,  when 
there  was  every  temptation  for  the  enterprising,  and  when  the  safest 
refuge  was  in  arms.  But  Walker's  bold  and  leading  spirit  was  not 
either  tempted  or  driven  to  the  field.  It  was  when  the  sacred  ram- 
parta  of  the  protestont  church  were  assailed,  that  the  soldier  of  Christ 
stood  up  in  the  very  path  of  bis  duty  to  lay  down  his  life,  if  so  required, 
in  its  dafence.     It  may  perhaps  be  alleged  by  many  a  pioua  christian 
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reader,  thkt  even  in  sueh  a  ease  the  cooseorated  teacher  of  the  word 
of  charitjr  should  have  taken  a  different  course ;  we  are  not  here  con- 
cerned to  deny  the  affirmation ;  Walker  may  have  erred, — we  think  not; 
but  all  that  ia  here  required  is  the  inference  that  his  error,  if  such,  had 
origin  in  a  sense  of  duty,  in  a  monient  go  critical  and  appalling, 
that  it  may  well  have  been  permitted  to  the  Christian,  like  Peter,  to 
draw  the  sword  of  the  flesh,  when  the  enemiea  of  the  Lord  were  come 
up  with  swords  and  staves  to  do  him  violence.  Bather  let  the  pious 
Christian  believe  that  the  minister  of  Donaghmore  was  the  approved 
soldier  of  Him,  to  whom  victory  must  be  ascribed. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  contests  of  this  period,  the  ci^iens  of 
Derry  and  the  protestants  of  the  north  looked  with  great  and  declared 
satisfaction  on  the  protection  which  they  anticipated  in  the  presence  of 
a  protestaat  commander,  many  of  whose  soldiers  were  also  protestants. 
Sir  William  Stewart,  Visoount  Mouncjoy,  had  distinguished  himself  and 
received  two  dangerous  wounds  in  fighting  in  the  Imperial  service 
against  the  Turks,  had  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  in  16S7i  obtained  the 
rank  of  general  of  brigade,  and,  being  of  Sooteh  descent,  an  earnest 
protestant,  and  his  family  connected  for  nearly  half  a  century  with 
the  military  government  of  Derry,  his  appointment  to  the  military  com- 
mand in  Ulster  procured  the  exemption  of  that  province  from  the 
general  disarming  of  the  protestants  which  obtained  elsewhere  in 
Ireland.  Accordingly,  when  the  fearful  rumour  of  an  intended  massacre 
of  the  protestants,  prepared  in  desperation  by  Tyroonnel,  on  the  success 
of  the  landing  of  William  in  England  becoming  known,  spread  wild  and 
uuoontrotlable  dismay  among  the  defenceless  crowd  in  Leinster  and 
other  protestant  districts,  it  only  aroused  in  tiie  north  to  a  firm  uncom^ 
promising  resolution  of  self-defence.  In  his  first  alarm  at  the  state  of 
matters  in  England,  Tyrconnel  had  determined  to  reunite  all  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  Mountjoy  with  its  garrison  for  the  defence  of 
Dublin.  Sut  on  learning  the  spirit  and  defensive  preparations  of  Ulster 
following  their  removal,  he  hastily  endeavoured  to  repair  the  error  by 
placing  garrisons  anew  in  the  frontier  towns,  and  by  directing  that  a 
newly  raised  regiment,  entirety  composed  of  papists,  under  the  Earl  of 
Antrim,  should  take  up  its  quarters  in  Londonderry,  which  was  at  this 
time  filled  with  refugees  apprehensive  of  the  imaginary  massacre. 
These  apprehenaioni  now  fearfully  presented  themselves  to  thnr  minds, 
and  on  learning  that  the  dreaded  regiment  had  already  reached  New- 
town-Limavaddy,  twelve  miles  distant,  a  resolution  to  resist  its  entrance 
began  to  be  diffiised  among  the  citizens ;  and  before  night  a  plan  had 
been  concerted  between  Horatio  Kennedy,  one  of  the  sheriffs,  and  a  few 
youtiis  of  Scottish  extraction,  ever  since  commemorated  by  the  honour- 
able  appellation  of  the  "  Prentice  Boys  of  Derry,"  for  mastering  the 
guard,  seising  the  keys,  raising  the  drawbridge,  and  looking  the  gate 
at  the  ferry  of  the  river  on  the  ooossion  of  the  regiment  approaching 
next  day  and  attempting  to  enter  the  town,  which  was  sticcessfuUy 
carried  out  on  Friday  the  7th  December,  1688.  Like  tlte  other  cor- 
porations of  Ireland,  that  of  Londonderry  had  Just  been  arbitrarily 
remodelled.  The  magistrates  were  men  of  low  station  and  character; 
among  them  was  only  one  person  of  Anglo-Saxon  extraction,  and  he 
had  turned  papist.     A  contemporaneous  epic  poeta  in  its  praise,  quoted 
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by  Lord  MaoftuUyi  who  uyi  ita  irriter  had  evidently  a  ndnute  knov 
ledge  of  the  dtj,  runs  thiu— 

"  For  borgsHea  uid  rreemen  thay  had  cbosa 
Brogne'inakera,  batchors,  nps,  and  luch  u  tltoaai 
In  oil  Ibe  corporation  not  a  man 
Of  Britiili  parents,  except  Buchanan." 

And  this  Buohaou)  is  afterirud»  deaoribed  u 


The  bishop,  Esekiel  Hopkins,  resolutely  adhering  to  the  doetrine  of 
nooresistance,  which  be  had  preached  during  many  years,  had  aided 
with  his  influence  this  rabble  oorporatiiw  in  counselling  submission  t^) 
the  warrant  enjoining  reception  of  the  soldiery,  and  in  expostnlating 
against  the  subsequent  measures  for  seouring  the  oity,  and  against 
iuvitii^c  to  its  defence  the  proteatant  gentlemea  of  the  neighbouring 
counties,  who  promptly  re^MHided  to  (hesumEaonB,  arriving  by  hundreds 
on  horseback  and  on  foot  by  rarious  roads.  But  the  daring  young 
Sootchmen  who  had  taken  the  lead  on  this  occasion,  had  little  respect 
for  his  office,  and  interrupted  hb  oration,  remarking  that  there  was 
then  no  time  but  for  action.  The  corporation  was  substituted  by  their 
predeoesBors  in  office,  and  the  bishop  retired  from  the  oity.  Tyr- 
connel,  on  learning  this,  was  alarmed,  and  sent  Mountjoj  back,  ac- 
oompanied  by  Lieutesanl^oolonel  Lundy  with  sis  companies,  and  with 
orders  to  reduce  the  city.  lostead,  hnwever,  of  attacking,  Visoount 
Moun^oy  ne^^otlated  with  the  authorities  of  the  city,  who  had  in 
the  iotecval  made  preparations  for  defenoe,  and  despatefaed  letters  to 
William  and  the  Irish  Society  of  London  imploring  aid  by  a  gentle- 
man of  reputation,  called  David  Caimes,  who,  by  the  weight  of  his 
charuter  and  representations,  had  greatly  infiuenoed  the  opinion  of 
the  inhabitants,  at  first  doubtful  and  timid,  to  follow  up  the  act  of 
the  "Prentice  Boyi"  by  these  measurea.  This  negotiation  resulted 
in  the  city  being  allowed  to  retain  its  proteatant  garrison,-  and  the 
citizens  their  arms,  with  assurance  of  a  pardon  under  the  gre«t  seal, ' 
for  the  aot  of  reeislanoe,  and  two  atma  of  Mountjoy  remaining  as 
pledges  in  the  oity.  Phillips,  the  reetored  governor,  who  had  succeeded 
the  ve(ier»ble  grandunole,  oommemorated  in  these  pages,*  of  Lord 
Mouni^y,  freely  resigned  his  po>rers  to  the  gtmodnephew,  and  the 
latter  entered  with  spirit  into  all  the  wishes  of  the  oitiietis,  and 
uxerCed  all  hia  talent  and  skill  to  secure  the  defenoe  of  the  raty. 
Although  these  proceedings  ouuld  not  £iil  to  attract  the  jedotis  atten- 
tion of  Tyroonnel,  yet  the  more  dangerous  attitude  of  the  protestant  ' 
party  made  it  imperative  to  prooeed  with  aome  eaolion.  Perhspst  as  • 
Lord  Msoaulay  thinks,  for  a  moroent  Tyrconnel  really  wavered  in  his 
htqwa.  It  ia  certain  be  opened  a  oogtmunioation  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  professed  himself  willing  to  yield,  and  that  William,  advised 
by  his  most  influential  Irish  friends  in  meeting  assembled,  was  induoed 
to  tend  an  agent  of  unquestionable  influenee,  and  who  undertook  to 
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bring  it  to  >  successful  issue,  to  negotiate  &  capitul&tion  on  terms  hon- 
ourable for  all,  and  that  should  arrest  the  calamities  that  seemad  to  be 
impending.  But  before  the  arrival  of  this  envojr  of  peace,  the  hesit»- 
tion  of  Tyrconnel,  whether  genuine  or  feij^ed,  was  at  an  end.  The 
rumour  that  the  Viceroy  was  corresponding  with  tbe,£nglisli  had  set 
the  natives  on  fire ;  and  the  cry  of  the  common  people  was,  that  if 
he  dared  to  sell  tliem  far>nealtfa  and  honours,  they  would  burn  the 
castle  and  him  in  it,  and  would  put  themaelves  under  the  protection  of 
France.  Tyrconnel  now  protested  that  he  had  pretended  to  negoluto 
only  for  the  purpoae  of  gaining  tim(^  Yet  before  he  dedared  openly 
what  must  be  a  war  to  the  death  against  the  English  settlers,  and 
against  England  herself,  he  was  at  considerable  loss  liow  to  rid  himself 
of  Mountjoy,  who,  sUhough  true  to  the  cause  of  James  up  till  now, 
would,  it  was  well  known,  never  be  a  consentiog  party  to  the  spoliation 
and  murder  of  the  coloulsta.  The  wonderful  dexterity  of  the  man, 
however,  suggested  to  him  the  plan  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  memoir,*  by  which  he  might  at  one  and  the  same  tims 
thoroughly  deceive  the  Irish  protestants,  and  remove  .out  of  the  way  a 
commander  whom  he  could  not  trust,  unm  he  had  matured  hu  arrange- 
ments to  hand  over  Ireland  to  James  and  Romanism.  A  double-tongued 
embassy  to  the  late  King  of  England  warned  hira  by  the  mouth  of  one 
ambassador,  of  the  foolisbnesa  and  hopeWssness  of  further  attempt  to 
recover  possession  of  Ireland,  and  oouuseUed  submission  to  its  occupa- 
tion by  England.  Tbe  tongue  that  spoke  this,  message  was  Lord 
Uountjoy's,  and  its  voice  chiming  with  his  own  convictions  he  believed 
it  sincere.  Another  ambassador  accompanied  him  whose  mouth  told 
a  different  tale,  more  truly  sincere  because  more  true. 

Before  leaving  for  Paris,  Lord  Moun^oy  sent  a  statement  of  tbe 
oonuderations  which  induced  tbe  act  to  his  friends  in  the  north,  en- 
closing copy  of  stipulations  which  Tyrconnel  had  passed  bis  word  of 
honour  to  observe,  to  the  efiect  that  no  change  in  the  statu  jtM  should 
take  plaoein  Ulster  during  his  absence  in  mati era  military  or  civil;  sti- 
pulations which  the  latter  did  not  and  never  meant  to  observe.  On 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  Viscount  Mountjoy  ww  immediately  imprisoned 
by  the  Erenob  authorities  at  the  solicitation  of  James,  and  shut  up  in 
the  Bastile,  where  he  remained  upwards  of  four  years.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate for  the  protestants  of  Derry,  that,  in  accepting  this  miaaion, 
MouD^oy  left  Lieutenant-colonel  Lundy  in  command  of  that  city,  a 
man  either  entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  James,  or,  as  Lord  Maoaulay 
suggests,  so  faint-hearted  and  poor  in  spirit  as  to  have  given  up  all 
thought  of  serious  resistance  when,  some  time  after,  an  Irish  army  was 
despatched  by  Tyrconnel  under  the  command  of  Richard  Hamilton,  a 
double  traitor  to  his  friends  and  to  his  military  parole  of  honour,  in 
order  to  subjugate  the  north  before  aid  could  arrive  from  England, 
As  soon  as  the  two  envoys  had  departed,  Tyrconnel  set  himself  to  pre- 
pare for  the  conflict,  whioh  had  become  inevitable.  The  whole  Irish 
nation  was  called  to  arms,  and  the  call  was  obeyed  with  strange  promfH 
titude  and  enthusiasm.  The  flag  on  the  castle  of  Dublin  was  em- 
broidwed  with  the  words  "now  or  kevkb:  kow  and  fob  stsb:" 
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sod  these  words  resounded  through  the  whole  island,  "  Never  in  Eu- 
rope," tnye  Lord  M&caul&y,  "  has  there  been  such  a  risijig  up  of  a  whole 
people.  The  peasantry  had  during  three  years  been  exasperated  by  the 
application  of  religious  and  patriotic  stimulanta.  The  priests,  most  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  old  families  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  but  which  were  still  revered  by  the  native  population, 
charged  every  Catholic  to  show  his  zeal  for  his  church  by  providing 
we^wns.  The  army,  which  under  Ormonde  had  only  consisted  of 
eight  regiments,  was  now  increased  to  forty-eight;  and  the  ranks  were 
soon  filled  to  overflowing."  No  man  dared  to  present  himself  at  mass 
without  a  weapon  of  some  kind  or  other.  A  day  was  fixed  on  which  every 
protestant  was  reqiured  to  bring  every  sword  or  gun  to  the  parish 
church,  and  the  house  in  which,  after  that  day,  any  weapon  was  found, 
beitiff  inJuMt^  by  a  proteitemt,  was  given  to  be  sacked  by  the  soldiery. 
Then  came  a  deatruotion  of  property  as  reckless  as  the  world  ever  saw. 
During  the  few  weeks  of  Lent,  the  French  ambassador  reported  to  his 
master  50,000  horned  cattle,  and,  popular  report  added,  4  to  500,000 
slieep,  uselessly  butchered,  were  rotting  on  the  ground  all  over  the 
country.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  English  settlers  to  resist 
an  outbreak  so  terrible  as  this.  Every  place  in  the  south  in  which 
they  had  mustered  for  common  defence  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
papists.  The  fastnesses  of  the  gentry  were  either  given  up,  or  burned 
by  the  owners,  who,  with  such  valuables  as  they  could  carry,  set  out, 
armed  and  mounted,  for  the  secured  spots  in  Ulster. 

We  shall  now  proceed  directly  with  the  train  of  circumstances  more 
immediately  belonging  to  the  siege  of  Derry.  The  northern  protes- 
tants  having  general^  agreed  is  the  determination  to  stand  up  in 
their  own  defence,  directions  were  circulated  among  the  most  influentisi 
or  competent  persons  for  the  steps  which  appeared  most  immediately 
desirable  for  such  a  purpose.  Among  others,  Walker  received  at  his 
rectory  of  Donaghmore  some  communications  urging  the  necessity 
of  securing  Dungannon.  He  acted  promptly  upon  the  suggestion,  and 
at  once  raised  a  regiment  for  the  purpose.  He  considered  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  Uiis  communication  between  that  town  and  London- 
derry, to  which  city  he  repaired,  for  the  purpose  of  consultiug  with 
Lundj  who  then  commanded  there.  Lundy  seemed  at  first  to  enter 
into  die  spirit  of  the  country,  and  without  any  hesitation  agreed  with 
the  brave  rector  of  Donaghmore,  and  sent  some  companies  to 
strengthen  Dungannon.  Two  days  after,  however,  orders  were  sent 
from  Lundy  to  break  up  the  garrison  at  Dungannon-  We  only  men- 
tion these  incidents  as  plainly  manifesting  the  temper  and  spirit  which 
governed  Lundy's  actions,  and  appeared  more  decidedly  in  the  course 
of  events. 

On  the  20th  March,  captain  James  Hamilton  arrived  from  England 
witll  680  barrels  of  powder,  and  arms  for  2000  men.  He  brought  to 
Lundj  the  king's  and  queen's  commission  as  governor  of  the  town,  with 
instructions  for  swearing  into  office  the  different  civil  and  military 
officers,  and  promises  of  speedy  assistance.  The  king  and  queen  were 
then  proclaimed  in  the  city.  The  remainder  of  the  month  and  the 
beginning  of  April  were  spent  in  active  preparations  for  an  expected 
■iege.     It  was  on  the  13th  of  ^pril  that  Mr  Walker  received  accounts 
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of  the  approftch  of  the  enemy,  and  inmiediaUlj  rode  to  LoDdonderrj 
to  apprise  Lnndj  of  the  information.  Lund;  received  tbe  intelligenoe 
with  slight,  and  pretended  to  treat  it  as  a  false  alarm.  Walker  re* 
turned  to  LifTor^  and  the  same  evening  the  Irish  ariaj  came  in 
sight  at  Clod^ord.'  On  their  presence  being  ascertained,  several 
persons,  among  whom  Da-vid  Calmes  is  chiefly  mentioned,  urged  Lundj 
to  secure  the  passes  of  Fin  water,  that  the  enemy  might  not  get  over 
before  the  city  should  be  ready  for  its  defence.  Lund;  replied  that  his 
orders  were  tdready  given.  Having  already  betrayed  every  post  over 
which  he  possessed  either  authority  or  influence,  he  now  eieroised  his 
authority  for  the  betrayal  of  the  last  trust  committed  to  him,  and  hav- 
ing, as  he  hoped,  by  treacherous  dispositions  of  the  resources  of  the 
garrison,  provided  for  the  betrayal  of  the  city,  he  had  in  this  also, 
taken  the  most  efficient  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  any  interrup- 
tion to  tlie  approach  of  ite  enemy.  But  the  firmness  of  its  defenders, 
in  some  measure,  baffled  this  treachery.  King  James'  froops  under 
Hamilton  and  Fasigoan,  were  directed  immediately  to  ford  the  river 
at  Ciodyford.  Here  they  should  have  been  stopped  by  Lundy,  who  on 
the  lita  took  the  command  of  the  troops  destined  to  oppose  their 
passage :  as  they  approached  he  pretended  to  distrust  the  courage  of 
his  men,  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Derry.  The  enemy  ad- 
vanced to  Lifford,  where  they  met  a  spirited  and  efficient  resistance 
through  the  whole  night,  from  colonel  CrofCon  and  (uipttun  Hamilton, 
in  the  morning  they  were  joined  by  Walker,  who  ihei^ according  to 
his  orders  from  Lundy,  proceeded  to  take  bis  post  at  the  long 
causeway,  and  colonel  Crofton  remained  to  maintun  the  advanced 
post  against  the  enemy.  Their  ammunition  being  spent,  the  soldiers 
under  Crofton  were  compelled  to  retreat :  they  were  necessarily 
joined  by  Walker's  companies,  and  both  effected  an  orderly  retreat 
into  Deny,  to  the  number  of  1,000  men.  Walker  immediately 
waited  on  governor  Lundy,  and  strongly  urged  that  he  should  lead 
out  the  whole  garrison  with  the  troops,  on  this  occasion,  added  to 
their  force,  and  take  the  field  against  the  advancing  enemy.  Lundy 
objected  that  the  conduct  of  the  troops  on  the  previous  day  bad 
not  been  such  as  to  warrant  much  confidence  in  their  efficiency, 
and  refused.  Walker  waa  of  a  very  different  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
duct and  efficiency  of  the  troops,  and  of  the  expediency  of  a  for- 
ward movement-t  On  the  15th,  colonels  Cunnmgham  and  Rich- 
ards  arrived  from  England,  with  two  regiments,  and  a  supply  of  am- 
munition. Many  of  those  who  had  come  Irom  Coleraine  and  Dromore, 
were  so  discouraged  by  the  great  apparent  weakness  of  the  town,  sad 
the  deficiency  of  most  of  the  essenti^  means  and  materials  of  defence, 
that  they  refused  to  remain,  and  thus  for  a  time  caused  great  depret- 
sion  in  the  garrison,  as  well  as  among  the  citicens.  There  was  a 
want  of  horse  for  sallies;  no  engineers  to  direct  their  work;  no  fire- 
works to  annoy  the  besiegers  j  not  a  gun  rightly  mounted  on  the  walls  i 
while  the  crowd  of  useless  persons  assembled  on  the  walls  was  rery 
numerous,  and  materially  tended  to  aggravate  and  hasten  the  subse- 
ijuent  calamitous  effects  of  scarcity,  by  the  increased  consumption  ot  • 
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Bupplj  already  inBafBcieat.  On  ttie  ITth,  news  of  the  approodi  of 
king  James'  army  having  reaclieil  the  town,  a  council  of  war  was 
called  by  Lundy:  it  was  mainly  composed  of  those  orer  whom  he  had 
maintained  an  influence,  and  those  upon  whom  he  wu  enabled  to  im- 
pose a  {giise  statement  of  circumstances :  it  came  to  the  following  resoln- 
tion — "  Upon  inquiry  it  appears,  that  tLere  is  not  prorision  in  Lon- 
donderry, for  the  preseDt  garrison  and  the  two  rcHmenta  on  board, 
far  above  a  week,  or  ten  days  at  most,  and  it  appearing  that  the  place 
is  not  tenable  against  a  well  appointed  lu^ny:  tnerefore  It'ia  concluded 
npon,  and  resolved,  tbat  It  is  not  convenieDt  for  his  majesty's  service, 
but  the  contrary,  to  land  the  tvro  regiments  commaniiied  by  coloneU 
Cunningham  and  Richards,  now  on  board  in  the  river  Loug^ 
'Foyle.  That  considering  the  present  circumstances  of  afbirs,  and 
the  likelihood  the  enemy  will  soon  possess  tLemselves  of  this  place, 
it  is  thought  most  conveuient  that  the  principal  officers  shall 
privately  withdraw  themselves,  as  well  for  their  own  preservation,  as 
III  hopes  that  the  inhabitants,  by  a  timely  capitulation,  may  make 
terms  the  better  with  the  enemy;  and  that  this  vta  judge  most  conven- 
ient for  his  majesty's  service,  as  the  present  state  of  afbirs  now  is." 

It  seems  from  this,  as  from  the  statements  of  Mr  Walker,  that  while 
the  citizens  of  Derry  Mere  still  resolutely  bent  on  resistance,  there 
was  yet  a  secret  influence  in  the  councils  of  these  authorities,  which 
devoted  them  to  the  disgrace  of  a  surrender.  Treachery  and  terror 
were  both  at  work,  and  while  governor  Lundy  meditated  his  own 
tdterest  in  the  contrivance  of  a  tame  capitulation,  and  many  whose 
age  and  caution  led  them  to  a  keen  view  of  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  their  position,  and  to  despair  of  the  result  of  resistance,  the  people, 
and  their  patriotic  leaders,  watched  their  conduct  with  distrost.  There 
was,  as  yet,  however,  a  general  indecision  as  to  the  course  expedient  to 
be  pursued,  and  while  those  in  authority  wished  to  enter  npon  a  ne- 
gotiation  with  James,  a  habitual  sense  of  subordination  prevented  any 
decided  indicatioa  among  the  numerous  lookers  on,  of  their  strong 
repugnance  to  snch  a  course.  Yet  in  this  uncertain  state  of  the 
authorities,  some  deference  to  the  well-knovm  feeling  of  the  city 
was  yet  felt  to  be  necessary :  and  when  captain  White  was  sent 
out  to  meet  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  proposals,  it  was 
made  a  condition,  that  the  army  which  he  commanded  should  not 
approach  the  city  nearer  than  within  four  miles  of  its  walls.  The 
reader,  who  has  justly  appreciated  the  arrogant  and  inconsiderate 
disposition  of  James,  will  easily  apprehend  that  be  received  so  much 
of  these  overtures  as  suited  his  own  wishes,  and  dismissed  the  remain- 
der without  notice.  Confident  in  the  expectation  of  a  surrender,  and 
imagining  that  this  object  would  be  the  more  readily  gained  by  a  show 
of  force,  the  next  morning  he  marched  his  army  and  appeu^  with 
flying  colours  before  the  walls:  his  reception  was  such  as  to  startle 
the  credulous  arrogance  of  his  expectations,  and  to  abate  something 
of  bis  absurd  confidence.  Though  the  governor,  true  to  his  own  pur- 
pose, gave  orders  that  not  a  shot  should  be  fired  until  &rther  com- 
munications had  taken  place ;  the  citizens  considering  themselves 
betrayed,  rushed  to  the  walls  and  fired  upon  the  hostile  troops.  This 
act  disclosed  to  James  the  unwelcome  truth  that  his  own  troops  were 
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hardlj  to  be  relied  oo,  for  they  nu  panic-Btruck  and  diiordaMd  &om 
the  fire.  It  waa  with  seoae  diScultj  that  the  spirit  of  the  eitiiena  otndd 
be  qiueted,  bo  £ar  as  to  allow  of  {iirther  negotiation:  it  was  however 
evident  that  no  hostility  was  offered  fa;  James,  and  they  were  strongly 
assured  that  be  only  came  to  treat.  Having  thvs  obtained  a  tomporary 
oaimi  the  governors  onoe  more  seat  oat  archdeacon  Hamilton,  and  Mr 
Neville,  to  beg  pardon  in  their  name  for  having  drawn  him  into  moh 
dangers,  and  to  represent  the  great  difficulty  of  bridling  the  fiiry  and 
diaaSeoUon  of  the  unruly  multitude.  The  ez-lcing,  on  their  reqaest, 
drew  off  bis  troops  that  ssme  evening  to  Jamestown,  to  await  the 
event  of  their  promised  efforts  to  bring  the  people  to  submiMion. 

But  in  the  Interim,  the  whole  proeeedings  of  the  council  had  been  dis- 
closed by  Mr  Moggredge,  the  town  clerk :  their  design  was,  indeed,  socb 
as  to  rouse  the  utmost  indignation,  as  it  was  nothii^  less  than  a  desertion 
of  the  citixena  to  the  vengeance  of  their  inveterate  enemy,  by  a  secret 
flight  from  the  city.  The  resolution  of  the  council  was,  "  that  colonel 
Cunningham,  his  ships,  men,  and  provision,  should  return  to  England, 
and  all  gentlemen  and  others  in  arms  should  quit  the  garrison  and  go 
along  with  him."  This  arrangement,  which  contains  pretty  nearly  an 
equal  proportion  of  cowardice,  treachery,  and  cruelty,  at  once  roused 
a  spirit  among  the  citizens  which  set  all  further  temporising  at  defi* 
anoe.  The  funt-hearted  and  the  false  saw  that  it  was  time  to  save 
themselves,  and  great  numbers  made  their  escape,  not  without  much 
danger,  from  the  angry  soldiers,  who  were  with  diffictdtv  restrained 
from  firing  upon  them.  Lnndy,  who  was  of  all  these  Uie  most  an 
objeat  of  dialihe,  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  contrivance  for 
his  escape ;  disguised  as  a  labourer,  and  loaded  with  a  bmidle  oi 
matches,  he  accompanied  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  were  sent  out  on 
the  pretence  of  a  sally  to  relieve  Culmore,  and  thus  reached  the 
shipping  in  safety. 

On  this,  the  garrison,  folly  resolved  on  holding  out  against  the  army 
of  James,  thought  it  expedient  to  choose  governors.  The  duties  ot 
the  government  were  committed  to  Geoi^  Walker  and  Major  Baker. 
On  accepting  this  trust,  they  immediately  entered  upon  the  arrange- 
ments essential  to  their  devoted  purpose.  Their  first  step  was,  tin 
convenient  distribution  of  their  forces.  The  following  are  the  particu- 
lars of  this  arrangement,  as  giveu  by  Walker  in  his  accoimt  of  these 
prooeedinga:  colonel  Walker,  15  companies;  colonel  Baker,  25 ;  colonel 
Crofton,  1 2 ;  colonel  Mitehelbum,  1 7 ;  colonel  Lance,  1 3 ;  colonel  Moimt- 
ro,  13;  colonel  Hamihoo,  14;  colonel  Murray,  8.  Each  company  con- 
sisted of  60  men ;  the  whole  amount  of  force  was  7020,  with  341  officers. 
That  the  reader  may  the  more  clearlyunderstaud  the  details  of  the  cele- 
brated siege  of  this  most  illustrious  city,  it  may  be  usefrd  to  lay  before 
him  a  brief  description  of  its  fortifications  and  chief  localities,  and  for 
this  we  cannot  find  any  thing  more  adapted  to  our  purpose  than  the 
following  description  prefixed  to  Walker's  diary.  "  The  form  of  the 
town  ctHues  somewhat  near  as  c^ong  square;  and  its  situation  length* 
ways  is  north-west  and  south-east,  or  on  a  diagonal  drawn  irom  the 
church  through  the  market-house,  to  the  magaxine,  is  near  npcHi  a 
north  and  south  line. 

"  The  length  of  the  town  through  the  middle,  from  Ship-quay  gate 
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to  Bishop's-gate,  is  ftbont  300  paces,  or  1500  foot.     The  wall  on  tlu 
west  side  the  town  320  paces ;  the  wall  on  the  east  side  about  380. 

"The  breadth  at  north-west  end  140;  at  the  south-east  end  120; 
from  Butchers-gate  to  Ferrj -gate,  where  the  town  is  broadest,  180  paces. 

"The  wall  is  generally  seTen  or  eight  foot  thiok;  but  the  outside 
wall  of  stone  or  battlements  aboTe  the  Terra-plene,  is  not  more  than 
two  foot  in  thickness. 

"  The  four  corners  hare  each  of  them  a  bastion;  on  the  long  side 
to  the  west-ward  are  two  other  bastions;  and  on  the  side  to  east-ward 
one  bastion,  one  demi-bastion,  and  two  other  works  which  are  com* 
monly  called  platforms. 

"  There  are  fonr  gates — Bishop's  gate  at  the  south-east  end,  Ship- 
quaj  gate  at  the  end  opposite  to  it.  Butcher's  gate  at  the  north-east 
side,  and  Ferrv-quaj  gate  over  against  It. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  square,  called  the  Diamond,  where 
the  market-house  stands  (during  the  siege  turned  into  a  g^uard-honse). 

"  Near  the  south-west  end  of  the  town  stands  the  cnurch,  on  the 
top  whereof,  being  a  flat  roof,  were  placed  two  of  our  guns,  which  were 
of  great  use  in  annoying  the  enemy.  In  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
town  was  the  principal  magazine.  Within  tlie  town  also  were  sereral 
wells;  and  before  Bishop's  gate  was  a  ravelin  built  by  colonel  Lundy; 
and  the  ground  on  forwards  to  the  Wind-mill  hill,  was  taken  in  by  the 
besieged  to  the  distance  of  260  paces  from  the  town,  and  about  the 
same  distance  across  the  river,  and  for  fear  thu  ground  shoold  be 
taken  from  the  besieged  by  the  enemy,  another  line  was  industriously 
drawn  from  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  town  to  the  river  to  secure 
their  retreat. 

"  The  number  of  guns  placed  on  the  bastions  and  line,  wai  eight 
Bakers,  and  twelve  demi-cnlverins. 

"  The  whole  town  stands  upon  an  easy  ascent,  and  exposed  most  of 
the  houses  to  the  enemy's  guns."*  This  description  of  the  city  and 
fortifications  of  Derry  as  it  then  stood,  needs  no  addition  to  impress 
the  reader  with  a  sufficient  sense  of  the  brarery  of  the  gallant  and 
devoted  men  who  now  united  to  defend  it  to  extremity.  But  in 
addition  to  all  the  disadvantages  of  situation  under  which  they  laboured, 
they  were  enoumbered  with'  a  large  and  helpless  crowd  of  women, 
children,  and  aged  people,  most  of  whom  were  fiigitives,  who  had 
gathered  in  from  the  surrounding  districts,  and  served  no  end  hut  to 
consume  their  provisions,  and  dishearten  them  with  complunts  and 
sufierings.  Under  such  trybg  circumstances,  the  brave  defenders  of 
Londonderry  entered  on  their  task;  to  the  companies,  divided  as  we 
have  said,  were  allotted  their  several  posts,  and  each  was  taught  to 
man  its  own  bastion  at  the  moment  of  necessity.  The  duty  of  main- 
tuning  the  spirit  of  the  garrison  was  divided  between  the  eighteen 
clergymen  of  the  English  ehurch,  and  seven  preshytcrian  ministers, 
who  each  in  rotation  addressed  their  respective  congregations;  and 
while  they  animated  their  zeat  and  fired  their  valour  by  strong  repr»- 
sentations  of  the  justice  and  emergency  of  their  cause,  at  the  same 
time  directed  their  thoughts  to  the  only  true  source  of  strength  sad 
hope  of  success. 

*  Detcnpboa  preAxad  to  Vslker^  History  of  tha  Si*){B. 
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On  tha  20Ui  April,  the  besiegers  marched  towards  Pennybum  hill, 
ftnd  took  up  a  position  which  Beparated  tbe  cit;  from  the  fort  of  Cul- 
roore.  On  the  same  daj  Mr  Bennet  was  tent  from  the  garrison  to 
England,  to  give  an  account  of  their  condition,  and  assurances  of  tbeir 
resolution  to  hold  out  to  the  last.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  fire 
after  him  as  he  went,  that  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  deserter  from 
the  city-  This  d»j  also,  many  messag'es  were  seat  in  to  iuduoe  a  lur- 
reoder,  but  all  were  in  rain;  and  on  the  following  day,  ademi-cuWerin 
began  to  fire  on  the  city  at  the  distance  of  about  1260  yards,  but 
withoat  any  material  effect.  This  ineffective  demonstration  was 
answered  by  a  vigorous  sally,  which  seems  to  have  token  the  besiegers 
by  surprise,  as  they  lost  two  hundred  of  their  men,  with  the  French 
generaJ  Mammont,  and  six  other  officers  of  rank.  They  rallied,  and 
the  sallying  party  made  gvod  their  retreat  with  the  loss  of  four  so]< 
diers  and  one  lieutenant.  On  this  occasion,  the  horse  led  by  Colonel 
Murray,  about  fifty  in  number,  were  so  closely  pressed  in  their  retreat, 
that  Mr  Walker  was  under  the  necessity  of  mountiDg  one  of  the 
horses,  and  riding  out  to  rally  them,  as  their  brave  leader  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy.  The  whole  were  thus  brought  off,  and  three 
pair  of  colours  were  the  honourable  trophy  of  this  first  trial  of  their 
valour. 

The  enemy,  dissatbfied  with  such  results,  soon  contrived  to  bring 
their  artillery  within  a  closer  range ;  and  at  the  distance  of  about  650 
yards,  opened  a  fire  which  told  severely  upon  the  houses,  which  by 
the  elevation  of  the  city  were  exposed  to  their  range.  The  besieged, 
in  no  way  disheartened,  returned  their  fire  with  no  less  spirit,  and 
many  fell  on  both  sides.  Among  the  numerous  casualties  on  record, 
Mr  Walker  mentions  one  which  is  curious  enough  for  repetition.  A 
bomb  thrown  by  the  besiegers  from  Mr  Strong's  orchard,  fell  into  a 
room  where  several  officers  were  at  dinner  ^  it  lighted  upon  a  bed, 
bursting  its  way  into  the  room  underneath,  exploded  and  killed  the 
owner  of  the  house,  and  struck  down  the  wall,  so  that  the  officers,  all 
untouched,  came  out  of  the  opening  thus  made. 

After  sufieringa  loss  of  several  men  from  another  sally,  the  besieg- 
ers found  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  progress,  and  drew  a 
iiew  line  across  Windmill  hill  "  from  the  bog  to  the  river,"  and  planted 
a  new  battery.  But  the  effect  was  trifling,  and  only  drew  forth  from 
the  gallant  men  within,  a.  contemptuous  exhortation  to  spare  the  labour 
and  expense,  reminding  them  that  the  breach  which  they  toiled  to 
vainly  to  efiect  was  needless,  as  they  kept  their  gates  open,  which 
they  might  find  wide  enough  if  they  had  the  courage  to  try. 

The  danger  was  however  more  truly  appreciated  by  the  command- 
ers, and  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  take  immediate  and  decisive 
steps.  Having  consulted  with  Baker  and  the  other  principal  officers 
of  the  garrison.  Walker  resolved  on  a  sally ;  he  selected  ten  men  out 
of  each  company,  and  having  put  them  in  "  the  best  order  their  impa- 
tience wonld  allow,"  he  led  them  out  at  the  Ferry  gate,  at  four  in  the 
morning.  They  advanced  with  silent  rigidity,  and  dividing,  one  part 
of  them  dislodged  the  enero/t  dragoons  from  the  hedge  behind  which 
they  were  posted,  and  the  remainder  seized  possession  of  the  trenches. 
There  was  but  slight  resistance,  as  the  enemy  were  borne  down  at 
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ever}  poiot  bj  the  impetaosit;  of  the  assault,  and  soon  be^an  to  sara 
tbemseWes  in  great  confiuion;  tb«y  left  two  hundred  d«ad  on  the 
field,  end  had  fira  hundred  wounded  BO  severelj  that  &boTe  three 
hnndred  died  within  a  few  dajs.  Among  the  killed  there  was  a  gene- 
ral officer,  with  seven  of  inferior  rank,  and  four  taken  prisonert,  with 
five  pair  of  colours.  ■ 

The  immediate  result  of  this  weil-condncted  and  snccesaful  gaily 
w«8  a  coiwiderable  abatement  of  the  enemf's  courage,  and  for  the  fol* 
lowing  fortnight  thej  kept  rery  much  in  the  back  gFOand.  The  want 
of  horse  restrained  the  besieged,  who  were  of  the  two  the  mon  will- 
ing to  assume  the  offensive.  Some  time  thus  pwsed,  without  aay 
material  change  in  the  position  of  either  side.  The  interval  was  not 
however  without  adventure.  Several  officers,  among  whom  c^tain 
Noble  is  especiallj  mentioned  b^  Walker,  made  occasional  sallies  at 
the  head  of  small  detachments  mostly  not  exceeding  ten  or  twelve, 
whenever  any  part;  of  the  enemj  were  seen  to  approach ;  and  these, 
sometimes  becoming  entangled  with  superior  numbers,  were  relieved 
hj  fresh  assistance  from  the  walls.  On  all  these  occasions  the  enemy 
were  compelled  to  retire  with  loss,  while  that  of  the  city  detachments 
was  very  alight.  The  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  force  on 
either  side  seems  to  have  been  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
besiegers;  and,  as  most  commonly  will  be  found,  the  moral  inferiority 
was  not  less  than  the  physical.  Many  were  discouraged  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  bad  cause,  and  the  conduct  of  the  besiegers  was 
itself  not  unworthy  of  it.  Their  attempts  at  negotjauon  were  so 
marked  by  treachery,  that  no  reliance  could  in  the  slightest  matter  be 
placed  on  their  most  solemn  pledge;  of  this  there  are  many  instances. 
Among  them,  it  is  mentioned  by  Walker,  that  "having  hung  out  a 
white  flag  to  invite  to  a  trea^,  Mr  Walker  ventured  out  to  come 
within  hearing  of  my  lord  Lowth,  and  Colonel  O'Neile,  and  in  his 
passage  had  a  hundred  shots  fired  at  him;  hegot  the  shelter  of  a  house, 
and  upbraided  them  with  this  perfidious  dealing,  and  bid  Uiem  order 
their  men  to  be  quiet,  or  he  would  order  all  the  gvns  on  the  walls  to 
fire  on  them;  they  denied  they  were  concerned  or  knew  any  thing  of 
it,  and  this  was  all  the  satisfaction  to  be  expected  from  pereons  of 
such  principles."*  Besides  many  similar  acts  of  the  most  atrocious 
falsehood  and  treachery,  it  was  ascertained  by  the  confessions  of 
several  prisoners  that  there  was  an  avowed  aud  distinct  understanding 
among  the  besiegers  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  the  besieged. 

The  besieging  army  was  removed  from  Johnstown  to  Ballyagry 
hill,  about  two  miles  from  the  town;  but  sentries  were  posted  at  sutdk 
stations  as  made  it  a  matter  of  great  danger  for  any  one  to  approach 
the  wells  outside  the  town,  and  the  want  of  water  within  having  b«> 
come  extreme,  this  danger  was  constantly  braved  by  the  citizens. 
Many  were  thus  slain ;  and  a  gentleman  is  mentioned  by  Walker,  who 
had  the  bottle  shot  from  his  mouth  at  one  of  these  wells. 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  the  enemy  made  on  assault  in  considerable 
force  on  the  works  at  Windmill  hill,  then  in  possession  of  the  citisens. 
They  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.     Among  the  incidenta  of  this 

*  Walker's  Hiitar;  of  the  Siege. 
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cooflioti  there  are  some  which  mdicato  plainly  that  the  advantagea  of 
courage  and  ducipline  U7  with  the  oitiieiu.  The  aaaailanti  eshibtted 
g^reat  lorpriM  when  tbej  foond  that  their  antagonut*,  instead  of  firiue 
a  volley  and  running  awaj,  reserved  two-thirds  of  their  discharge,  ana 
stood  firing  in  snocessive  volleys  as  they  came  on.  ColoDel  Butler, 
Boa  to  lord  Mountgarret,  and  thirty  honemen,  having  forced  their  way 
to  the  top  of  the  works,  the  city  party  were  aitoniihed  to  find  that 
their  bullets  took  no  effect  upon  them;  but  captain  Crooke  remarked 
that  they  were  cased  in  armour,  and  ordered  that  the  horses  should  be 
aimed  at,  which  was  so  efEiectualty  obeyed,  that  of  the  thirty  bat  three 
succeeded  La  getting  off.  "  We  wondered,"  writes  Walker,  ■'  that  the 
foot  did  not  run  faster,  till  we  took  notice  that  in  their  retreat  they 
took  the  dead  on  their  backs,  and  so  preserred  their  own  bodies  &om 
the  remainder  of  our  shot,  which  was  more  service  than  they  did  while 
they  were  alive."  On  this  occasion,  the  enemy's  loss  was  four  hun< 
dr«l,  with  nine  officers  shun  and  seven  taken;  while  the  city  tost  but 
sis  privates  and  one  officer — a  plain  proof  of  the  superior  character 
of  their  force.  This  disastrous  repulse  appears  to  have  animated 
the  councils  of  the  besiegers  with  an  impaUent  wish  to  retaliate. 
On  the  same  night  they  opened  a  severe  and  destructive  bombard- 
ment on  the  city,  the  effects  of  which  were  terrific:  "they  plowed  xrp 
our  streets,  and  broke  down  our  houses,  so  that  there  was  no  passing 
the  streets  nor  staying  within  doors,  but  all  fiockto  the  walls  and  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  town,  fcc."*  This  new  mode  of  attack  was  at- 
tended with  more  serious  results  than  any  to  be  apprehended  firom 
their  prowess  in  the  field.  Hr  Walker  gives  a  livMy  description  of 
it.  "  They  plied  the  besieged  so  close  with  great  guns  in  the  day- 
time, and  with  bombs  in  the  night  and  sometimes  in  the  day,  that  they 
could  not  enjoy  their  rest,  but  were  hurried  &om  place  to  place  and 
tired  into  fiuntness  and  diseases,  which  destroyed  many  of  Uie  garri- 
son, which  was  reduced  to  6185  men  on  the  15th  of  this  month;  these 
bombs  were  some  advantage  to  us  on  one  account;  for  being  under 
great  want  of  fuel,  they  supplied  us  plentiiiillj  from  the  houses  they 
threw  down,  and  the  timber  they  hrcMte  for  us.'^  There  cannot  indeed 
easily  he  found  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  heroism  that  can 
gather  "  resolution  from  despair." 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  the  sioiiig  had  passed  without 
any  progress  on  the  side  of  the  besiegers,  while  the  brave  defenders 
of  the  city,  unimpressed  by  the  arms  of  their  enemy,  were  beginning 
to  feel  the  sever^  extremities  of  toil,  exposure  and  privation.  In  the 
beginning  of  June,  the  allowance  of  food  for  the  several  companies 
had  sunk  to  the  lowest  amount  consistent  with,  the  bare  support  of 
life;  the  garrison  draped  on  a  sickly  existence  of  prolonged  starva- 
tion, and  though  the  noble  spirit  of  resistance  was  still  unshaken,  yet 
the  animal  energy  which  had  so  often  repelle'd  the  assault  &Dm  their 
gates,  and  which  stood  unmoved  amidst  the  daily  cannonade  which  had 
already  laid  their  city  in  the  dust  under  their  feet,  was  sadly  broken} 
the  brave  soldiers  and  dtiiens  of  Londonderry  were  become  so  en- 
feebled, that  the  summer  heats,  now  setting  in,  were  scarcely  to  be 
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endured  bj  their  attenuated  frames ;  and,  alreadj  more  thinned  in  dieir 
force  hj  famine  and  unwholesome  liring,  than  bj  the  enemy,  ezhauat«d 
natore  now  began  to  give  wa;  with  accelerated  rapidity.  On  the 
7th  of  Junef  three  disUmt  ihipa  were  seen  to  approach  the  river,  which 
awakened  a  momentary  hope  of  relief;  but  unhappily  thej  were  sooi: 
deterred  by  the  apparent  dangere  of  the  entrance,  and  after  som 
rain  hesitation  suled  away. 

On  the  15th  June,  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  appeared  in  Lough  FoylCj 
and  once  more  excited  anxious  expectation  in  the  fainting  garrison. 
The  obstacles  were  neTcrtbeleaa  of  the  most  formidable  character; 
the  besiegers,  well  snpplied  with  artillery  and  ammnnition,  raioed 
strong  batteries  on  Charles  fort,  at  the  aarrotr  part  of  the  river, 
where  the  ships  muit  pass  before  they  could  reach  the  town ;  they 
also  lined  the  bank  on  both  sides  with  musquetry.  In  addition  to 
these  preparations,  they  contrived  to  fasten  a  strong  boom  across  the 
water,  which,  by  arresting  the  entrance  of  the  ships  ju«t  under  their 
guns,  would  have  exposed  them  to  the  fullest  effect  of  ^eir  fire.  Such 
obstacles  demanded  the  spirit  of  a  Rodney  or  a  Nelson,  and  were  far 
too  discoursing  for  Kirke.  Signals  not  very  intelligible  to  either 
were  ezchan^d  from  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral  and  Uie  masts  of  the 
fleet;  and  at  last  a  messenger  sent  from  the  ships  contrived  by  swim- 
ming to  reach  &e  city,  and  convey  information.  From  bim  they 
learned  the  amount  of  relief  intended  for  them  and  contuned  in  the 
ships.  Another  messenger  deepatchcd  at  the  same  time  had  fallMi 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  suborned  to  make  delusive  stat*- 
ments  to  the  garrison;  for  which  purpose  they  hung  out  a  white 
flag,  and  offered  to  permit  the  garrison  to  communicate  with  their 
prisoner.     The  trick  was  however  inefiectual. 

Kirke  retired,  but  employed  a  little  boy  who  twice  sucoeeded  in 
making  his  way  into  the  city,  baffling  the  search  of  the  enemy  by 
the  dexterity  with  which  his  letters  were  secreted.  One  letter  he  car- 
ried in  his  garter;  the  second  was  sewed  in  a  cloth  button.  Kirke'a 
letter  will  here  convey  the  immediate  position  of  oflwrs, — it  is  addrea- 
sed  to  governor  Walker. 

"  Sir, — I  have  reoeived  yours  by  the  way  of  Inch.  I  writ  to  you 
Sunday  last,  that  I  would  endeavour  all  means  imaginable  for  yonr 
relief  and  find  it  impossible  by  the  river,  which  mode  ftie  send  a  party 
to  Inch,  where  I  am  going  myself  to  try  if  I  can  heat  off  their  camp, 
or  divert  them,  so  that  they  shall  not  press  you.  I  have  sent  officers, 
ammunition,  arms,  great  guns,  &C.,  to  loniskillin,  who  have  three 
thousand  foot,  one  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and  a  regiment  of 
'bngooos  that  has  promised  to  come  to  their  relief,  and  at  the  some 
'iffle,  I  will  attack  the  enemy  bj  Inch.  I  expect  sic  thousand  men 
from  England  every  minute,  they  having  been  shipt  these  eight  days. 
I  have  stores  and  *ictua]s  for  you,  and  am  resolved  to  relieve  you. 
England  and  Scotland  are  in  a  good  posture,  and  all  things  are  very 
well  settled;  be  good  husbands  of  your  victuals,  and  by  God's  help 
we  shall  overcome  these  barbarous  people.  Let  ma  hear  from  you 
as  often  as  you  can,  and  the  messenger  shall  have  what  reward  he  will. 
I  have  several  of  the  enemy  bas  deserted  to  me,  who  all  assure  me 
they  cannot  stay  long.     I  hear  from  Inniskillin  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
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is  beaten,  I  pray  God  it  be  true,  for  then  nothing  can  binder  them 
joining  you  or  me. 

"  Sir,  your  (uthful  serTuit, 

I  "J.  KlKKX." 

'  "  To  Mr  George  Walktr:' 

About  the  middle  of  June,  Baker  was  become  too  aeriouBly  ill  to 
take  anj  part  in  the  farther  conduct  of  the  defence*,  and  by  his  own 
desire  colonel  Mitchelbum  was  appointed  in  bis  place,  as  governor  in 
commlaBion  together  with  Walker.  Tbe  object  of  this  proTiaion  aa 
explained  by  Walker,  being  in  order  that  one  might  be  always  preaeot 
in  the  town  when  the  other  commanded  the  salTies,  and  also,  in  case 
of  death  to  avoid  the  danger  of  new  elections. 

About  six  days  after,  the  besiegers  were  joined  by  field  Marshal 
Conrade  De  Rosen,  a  French  officer  whom  James  bad  made  command- 
er in  chief  of  the  Irish  armies.  De  Rosen,  as  often  occurs  to  those 
who  come  &esh  and  untried  to  scenes  of  difficulty,  despised  the  enemy, 
and  conducted  himself  much  as  if  he  thought  the  defenders  of  the  city 
might  be  intimidated  into  a  surrender  by  oaths,  imprecations  and 
menaces,  which  only  excited  their  contempt;  be  also  had  recourse  to 
persuasion  and  promises,  which  had  no  greater  effect, — "  God  having 
under  all  our  difficulties,"  writes  Walker,  "  established  us  with  a  spirit 
and  resolution  above  all  fear  or  temptation  to  any  mean  compliances, 
we  having  devoted  our  lives  to  tbe  defence  of  our  city,  our  religion, 
&c.'  So  great  Indeed  was  that  devotion,  that  feeling  themselves  totter- 
ing upon  the  very  verge  of  visible  destruction,  and  considering  tbe 
temptation  to  save  diemselves  in  their  emergency  so  great  by  asurrender 
which  they  thought  infamous,  the  governors  thought  fit  at  this  period 
to  forbid  the  mere  mention  of  surrender,  on  pain  of  death.  The 
desertions  began  to  be  numerous,  as  among  the  crowd  there  were 
necessarilymany  who  were  more  awake  to  safetyand  the  wants  of  animal 
nature,  than  to  honour  and  the  dictates  of  conscience.  The  balls  were 
spent,  and  for  their  cannon  they  were  necessitated  to  use  bricks  coated 
with  lead,  yet  with  these  clumsy  substitutes  ihey  seldom  fired  without 
execution.  De  Rosen  ou  his  part  was  not  deficient  in  the  active  em- 
ployment of  the  various  resources  of  war  to  distress  the  city,  and 
shorten  its  defences:  he  planted  new  batteries,  formed  new  lines  and 
began  a  mine  to  destroy  the  half  bastion  near  the  gate  at  Bog-street. 
All  these  elaborate  preparations  were  frustrated  by  the  commander* 
of  the  garrison,  by  whom  bis  mine  was  countermined,  and  bis  foremost 
and  bravest  men  killed  by  well  directed  discharges  from  the  walls. 
One  evening  late,  a  regiment  under  tbe  command  of  lord  Clancarty 
contrived  to  enter  the  works  of  the  city,  and  even  lodged  several  men 
in  a  cellar  under  tbe  bastion.  Captains  Noble,  Dunbar  and  others, 
were  ordered  to  steal  out  at  the  Bishop's  gate  and  creep  silently  round 
by  the  wall  until  they  came  unexpectedly  upon  tbe  enemy,  who  as  yet 
thought  that  they  had  tbe  whole  matter  to  themselves )  precisely  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  the  governor,  the  sallying  party  came  round  until 
they  were  very  near  the  assailants,  who  immediately  saluted  them  with 
a  hurried  and  ineffectual  fire ;  they  received  the  discharge  wi^  the 
most  thorough  composure,  and  advanced  without  returning  it  until  they 
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oame  "to  ft  ri^lit  distance, "  tad  then  opened  a  deadlj  fire.  Almoat 
at  lame  instant  a  discharge  from  the  walu  followed  up  their  fire,  and 
lord  Clancartj  with  his  men  were  compelled  to  &j,  abuidoiung  the 
mines,  and  leaving;  a  hundred  soldiers  dead  on  the  spot. 

On  the  30th  June  the  gallant  Baker  died,  and  was  interred  in  the 
Cathedral,  with  the  sorrow  and  the  state  due  to  his  merit. 

The  garrison  was  by  this  time  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating 
horse  flesh,  dogs,  oats,  rats  and  mice,  greavei  of  a  year  old,  tallow, 
;rtatch,  dried  hides,  &c.  A  statement  of  Walker's,  ^Ting  the  prices 
at  which  these  articles  were  sold  in  the  markets,  will  conTej  some 
idea  of  the  condition  to  which  thaj  were  reduced. 

Hon*  fle*b  fold  for,  psr  paond,  ,£018 

A  (]UBr1«r  of  a  Dog,  ikthiiwd  b;  Mtting  ths  bodies 

of  the  ibin  liuh,  .  0  5    < 

A  Dofft  bsMl.  .  0  a    e 

ACat. 0  4    8 

A  Rat, 0  10 

AHou  -  - 


A  tmall  Flook  taken  in  tlu  river,  not  to  ba  boDcht 
quAQtitj  ol 


lUTchuad  uodn'  tiM  t 


mey,  or  pi 

.J  of  meaL 

A  ponod  of  GreaTe,     .  0    I     0 

A  pound  of  Tallow,  .            .            .040 

Apound  ofnited  Hide*,  .            .            .            0     10 

A  quart  of  Horn  blood,    .  .            .            .010 

A  HoTM  pudding,  .              .              .              0     0     6 

A  handful  of  HS  Wreck,   .  .            .003 

Do.       of  Chicken  weed,  .              .              .              0     O     I 

A  quart  <rf  Maal  when  found,  .              .010 

A  fact  mentioned  hy  Walker  somewhat  amusingly  illustratee  this 
■tMe  of  want.  A  fat  gentleman,  conceinng  himself  m  bo  much  danger 
of  being  eaten,  by  those  whose  grim  and  famished  looks  seemed  to  nil 
frightened  apprehension,  to  indioate  a  atrong  disposition  to  such  « 
meal,  hid  himself  for  three  days  and  endeavoured  by  abstinence  to 
disencumber  himself  of  an  obesity  so  dangerously  attractJTe  to  the  eye 
of  Btarration.  Yet  in  the  midst  o£  all  this  trying  distress,  the  spirit  of 
the  soldiers  never  flagged,  and  their  conTersation  was  fidl  of  hope  and 
resolotiou. 

The  enemy  who  failed  to  conquer  their  spirit,  made  some  attempts 
to  sow  diTision  iu  the  nrrison,  and  contrived  to  propagate  a  report 
irhiA  caused  some  excitement,  that  Walker  had  a  large  store  of  pro- 
visions  secreted  in  his  own  house.  The  governor  contrived  to  nave 
a  search  proposed,  by  which  such  suspicions  were  turned  aside  and  he 
was  fully  restored  to  the  confidence  of  the  army.  N^otiations  of  a 
fraudulent  nature,  and  illusory  representations,  were  at  tiie  same  tjme 
had  recourse  to.  Lieutenant-general  Hamilton  whom  the  reader  may 
recollect  as  having  made  king  William  the  dupe  of  a  mistaken  con- 
fidence in  hi*  honour,  sent  to  offer  conditions,  and  received  from 
Walker  and  his  heroic  companions  for  answer,  that  they  much  wan- 
dered that  he  could  expect  their  confidence,  having  already  so  un- 
worthily broken  futh  with  the  king;  that  though  an  enemy,  he  had 
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oaofl  been  ^oerouslj  trusted,  yet  betrajred  the  trust;  and  it  wh 
not  to  be  believed  that  he  would  le»m  more  eincerit;  in  an  Iri^ 
camp." 

General  De  Rosea  sent  a.  letter  to  demand  an  immediate  surrender, 
tbreatening  in  case  of  refuBal  to  take  revenge  upon  the  Burrounding  dis- 
tricts as  far  as  Ballishanu^,  Claremont,  Belfast,  and  the  barenj  of  Inlsh- 
Owen,  and  to  order  the  robber  j  of  the  protected  as  well  as  unprotected 
proteatants,  and  have  all  driven  to  perish  under  the  walls  of  their  citj. 
The  proposal  and  meoace  were  alike  disregarded;  but  De  Rosen  waa 
not  slow  in  executing  the  threat  so  far  as  laj  in  his  power.  This 
officer,  Dut  without  grounds  in  probabilitj,  but  contrarj  to  the  fact, 
conceived  the  notion  that  none  but  the  superior  officers  in  the  garrison 
eould  have  the  desperate  resolution  under  these  circumstances,  thus  to 
Bpum  at  all  conditions;  and  that  it  was  impossible  the  soldiers 
could  have  been  made  aware  of  his  offers.  Thus  ignorant  of  the 
spirit  of  the  spldiera  and  citizens  of  Derrj,  he  contrived  to  disperse 
among  them,  proposab  and  copies  of  his  letters  to  their  governors. 
Among  other  expedients  for  this  purpose,  a  "  dead  shell,"  containing 
copies  of  the  whole  correspondence,  was  thrown  into  the  citj.  He 
little  knew  the  single  and  resolute  spirit  which  made  the  garrison 
as  one  man,  prefer  death  in  an^  honourable  form  to  a  life  of  dis- 
hononrahle  submission  to  a  perfidious,  unscrupulous,  and  cruel  des< 
potism:  he  was  not  perhaps  full^  aware  of  the  dreadful  lesson  which 
had  been  taught  by  Tyrconnel,  who  had  alreadj  made  it  obvious  to 
everj  Irish  protestant,  that  pardon  and  protection  were  but  delusions 
to  gain  some  immediate  purpose,  and  tnat  the  dupe  was  only  let  live 
to  be  hunted  down  as  convenience  might  ofier,  by  an  untiring  perse- 
cution &om  which  there  was  no  earthly  refuge  but  in  arms,  or  the  bar- 
ter of  conscience  and  truth. 

On  the  2d  July  the  menace  of  the  French  general  was  fulfilled,  and 
a  crowd  of  poor  protestants  was  seen  approaching  from  a  distance, 
driven  on  like  a  herd  of  cattle  by  the  troopers  of  De  Rosen.  For  a 
short  time  the  garrison  was  completely  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
strange  approach  of  a  vast  crowd  of  at  least  30,000  persona  approach- 
ing their  walls;  and  mistaking  them  for  the  enemy,  fired  upon  them 
from  the  walls.  It  was  not  long  however  before  they  perceived  the 
truUi,  and  by  singular  and  providenUal  accident  their  fire  had  not 
harmed  a  single  person  among  the  crowd,  but  passing  over  their 
heads,  slew  several  of  those  drivers  who  were  mingled  in  the  further 
verge  of  the  crowd.  The  governors  of  the  city  were  filled  with  in- 
dignation by  a  sight  so  full  of  shame  and  horrori  they  ordered  a  gal- 
lows to  be  raised  in  sight  of  the  Irish  camp,  and  apprized  De  Rosen 
and  his  army  that  they  would  hang  their  prisoners  if  the  poor  protet- 
tants  were  not  suffered  to  return  to  their  homes.  These  prisonera 
themselves  admitted  that  they  could  not  complain  of  such  a  decision, 
and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  write  to  Hamilton:  the  permission 
was  granted,  and  we  give  the  correspondence  as  illustrative  of  the  mis- 
creant spirit  of  those  who  commanded  the  besieging  army.  The  fbl> 
lowing  waa  the  letter  written  by  the  prisoners: — 

•  Walker'i  DJaiy. 
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"  Mj  Lord, — Upon  the  hard  dealing  the  protectMl,  ai  weU  u  other     j 
proteaUnts  have  met  withal,  m  being  gent  under  the  walU,  yon  hare     I 
M>  incensed  the  gOTsmor  and  others  of  this  ganison,  that  we  are  all 
condemned  bj  a  court'inartial  to  dje  to-morrow,  unless  these  poor     | 
people  be  withdrawn.     We  have  made  application  to  marshal-genetal     ' 
De  Rosen,  and  having  received  no  answer,  we  make  it  out  request  to 
^ou,  (as  knowing  you  are  a  person  that  does  not  delight  in  shedding     | 
innocent  bloody  that  jou  will  represent  our  condition  to  the  mar- 
shal l-general.      The  lives  of  twenty  prisoners  lye  at  stake,  and  there-      I 
fore  require  ^our  diligence  and  care.     We  are  all  willing  to  die  (with     '  I 
our  swords  in  our  haads)  for  his  majesty ;  bnt  to  suffer  bke  male&e-     1 1 
tors  is  hard,  nor  can  we  lay  our  blood  to  the  charge  of  the  garrison,       ' 
the  governor  and  the  rest  having  used  and  treated  us  with  aU  civility 
imaginable. — Your  most  dutiful  and  dying  friends, 

"  NeT£RV1IJ.E, 
"  E.  fiCTLEB, 

"  G.  Atuceb, 

" MACDoitRBL, 

" Dabct,  &c.,  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest 

"  Writ  by  another  hand,  he  himself  has  lost  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand. 
**  To  Z.\eutenant-ggnercd  Jfamiktm." 

To  this,  Hamilton  returned  the  following  answer: — 
"  Gentlemen, — In  aoHwcr  to  yours,  what  these  poor  people  are  like 
to  suffer,  they  may  thank  themselves  for,  being  their  own  fault;  which 
they  may  prevent  by  accepting  the  conditions  (which)  have  been 
offered  them.  And  if  you  suffer  in  this,  it  cannot  be  helped,  but  shall 
be  revenged  on  many  thousands  of  those  people,  as  well  innocent  ai 
others,  within  or  without  that  city  I " 

t  easily  be  exceeded  in  so 

Still,  the  lieutenant-general  took  two  days  to  consider  the  danger  of 
his  own  disgraceful  position,  and  the  real  consequences  which  should 
he  the  result  of  persisting  in  the  cruel  eipedient  he  had  adopted;  and 
feeling  that  if  die  garrison  fulfilled  their  menace,  he  should  stand 
committed  to  outrages  too  shameful  even  for  him,  resolved  to  com- 
ply and  purchase  the  safety  of  the  prisoners  W  suffering  the  protes- 
tanta  to  disperse  to  their  homes.  The  commanders  of  the  garrison  oq 
their  part,  obtained  some  advantage  fi«m  this  barbarous  proceeding, 
OS  they  thus  contrived  to  get  rid  of  SOO  useless  persons.  This  the 
enemy  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevent,  and  even  pretended  that  they 
could  distinguish  by  smelling,  those  who  had  been  in  the  oityj — and 
the  assertion  is  not  quite  improbable.  Some  able  men  were  also  thua 
obtiuned  for  the  service  of  the  garrison. 

By  many  conversations  from  the  walls,  they  ascertained  the  edi- 
^ng  fact  which  shoult^not  be  omitted  in  this  history,  that  the  native 
portion  of  the  force  under  De  Hosen  was  treated  with  contempt  and 
neglect.  The  Irish  soldiers  expressed  "  great  prejudice  and  hatred 
of  the  French,  cursing  those  diuuned  fellows  that  walked  in  irunks. 
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(meaning  their  jauk-booU,)  that  had  ail  prtftnamt*  in  tA«  army  that 
psU,  &nd  took  tbe  bread  out  of  their  mouths,  and  they  believed  would 
hare  all  the  kingdom  to  themHWes  at  taat."  A  belief  quite  warranted 
bj  reaaon  and  experience,  howerer  the  rude  Irish  soldier  maj  h&T« 
reached  it. 

The  effects  of  diseaae  and  famine  may  be  clearly  estimated  at  tbia 
period  of  the  itege,  &om  the  statement  of  Walker :  considering  that 
the  losses  occasioned  hj  laij  other  means  were  but  trifling. 

July    8,  the  gairiioii  ii  leduced  to 

-"■"    '    -  in  6  dRft,  807 


Total  in  17  daji,         .  .     12h* 

Giring  thus  an  aTerage  loss  of  near  forty-three  a  day,  from  the 
mere  ef^cts  of  exposure  and  starration.  A  state  of  Bu£Fering  which 
is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  in  a  sally  which  they  made  oa 
the  25th  of  July,  in  the  hope  of  carrying  off  some  of  the  besiegers' 
cattle,  thoilgh  diej  slew  300,  yet  it  was  remarked  that  maoy  of  the 
sallying  party  fell  bj  the  force  of  their  own  blows.  A  remarkable 
illustration  also  of  the  superiority  of  moral  power  orer  the  mere 
animal  8ti«agth  of  a  rude  multitude. 

Under  these  circumstances  Walker  began  to  fear  for  the  constancy 
of  the  garrison,  of  whom  more  than  four  hundred  perished  within  the 
next  two  days,  making  upwards  of  2000  per  month.  He  felt  in  him- 
self an  unshaken  confidence  that  they  could  not  he  entirely  deserted  by 
orerruling  Providence,  and  eudeaToured  to  impart  his  own  &ith  and 
spirit  to  the  garrison  on  the  30th  in  a  discourse  delivered  in  the  cathe- 
ifral,  in  which  he  reminded  them  of  the  many  signal  deliverances  they 
had  received,  of  the  importance  of  their  defence  to  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, and  enforced  tro^a  these  considerations  the  inference  that  when 
at  the  worst  they  would  obtain  deliverance. 

About  an  hour  after,  they  espied  &om  the  wall  three  lar^e  vesseli 
approaching  the  harbour,  which  they  rightly  conjectured  to  be  sent  bj 
Kirke  for  their  relief.  The  anxious  suspense  of  the  famine-struw 
defenders  of  Londonderry  needs  no  description  :  they  hung  out  a  red 
flag  &om  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral,  and  fired  several  guns  to  express 
their  extremity  of  distress;  aloud  and  simnl  tan  ecus  cry,  "now  or  never," 
broke  from  a  thousand  voices,  as  the  ships  approached  the  point  of 
danger,  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy ;  and  a  ftuious  cannonade  for  some 
minutes  arrested  their  entrance.  The  ships  returned  the  fire  wHh 
spirit,  and  still  proceeded  without  wavering  a  moment,  until  the  Mount- 

J'oy,  commanded  by  captain  Browning,  having  struck  the  boom  and 
Token  it,  was  thrown  upon  the  sands  by  the  recoil.  The  enemy  set 
up  a  tremendous  shout,  and  rushed  forward  to  hoard  the  vessel:  but 
firing  her  broadside  among  them,  she  was  carried  hock  by  the  shock  ot 
ber  own  giuis,  and  floated  again.  .  The  contest  aAer  this  was  quicklj 
at  an  end:  the  three  vessels  entered  without  any  further  impetumenti 

•  Walker's  Diary. 
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thty  'won  the  Phoenix  and  the  Honntjoj  troiwpoTta,  commaaded  b« 
cftptaina  Douglas  and  Brawung,  and  oonvoj'ed  bj  the  Dartmouth 
frig»t«,  captain  l«ake:  thej  contained  a  large  and  needful  Bupplj  ol 
be^  roeal,  and  other  proTisions-  and  the  Heroei  of  Deiry  were  aaved, 
just  when  their  entire  provision  waa  barelj  enough  to  keep  them  two 
dajB  more  alive.  At  this  moment  there  remained  alive  4300  men, 
cf  7300  originallj  numbered  within  the  garrisou.  Their  prOTigion 
consisted  of  nine  lean  horses,  and  one  pint  of  meal  per  man.  It  re- 
muus  to  be  added,  that  the  gallant  captain  Browning,  with  four  of  his 
men,  were  slain  by  the  enemif's  fire,  while  the  Mouatjoy  was  aground. 

We  need  not  dwell  further  upon  the  particulars  of  diis  most  inter- 
esting event.  The  siege  was  at  an  end;  the  enemj  had  been  taught 
to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  Derr;  too  well  at  its  last  ebb,  to  risk  anj 
further  encounter.  Thej  drew  off  to  Strabane.  They  had  scarcely 
dompleted  their  encampment,  when  they  heard  of  the  bloody  defeat  oif 
general  Macarthy  bythe  Ennlskillen  men;  and  wisely  redacted  that 
their  safest  course  was  furthest  from  the  scope  of  such  rude  encouii- 
ters>  They  broke  four  guns,  and  threw  twelve  cart-loads  of  military 
store  into  the  river,  and  marched  with  discreet  precipitation  t«  safer 
quarters.  Thus  writes  Walker,  "  after  105  days  being  closely  be- 
sieged by  near  20,000  men  constantly  supplied  m>m  Dublin,  God  Al- 
mighty was  pleased  in  our  utmost  extremity  to  send  relief."  Nearly 
9000  of  the  besiegbg  army  had  fallen  before  the  walls. 

A  few  days  after,  a  meeting  of  the  council  and  chief  inbabitaDts  of 
Londonderry  met  and  agreed  upon  an  address  to  king  William,  which 
they  committed  to  the  care  of  their  governor  to  present.  Walker 
proceeded  on  his  way  by  Scotland.  He  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  respect  in  Glasgow,  which  claimed  the  honour  of  his  education. 
At  Edinburgh  be  met  a  no  less  honourable  reception !  there  he  was 
waited  on  by  a  body  of  presbyterian  ministers,  who  applied  to  him  for 
some  information  respecting  the  condition  of  their  Irum  brethren,  and 
received  from  him  an  affecting  narrative  of  their  distresses  and  suffer- 
ings. By  this  city  he  was  admitted  as  a  burgess  and  guild  brother, 
and  received  from  the  town  clerk,  Mmias  M'Cleod,  a  formal  certificate 
of  his  admission  to  this  honour.  Pursuing  his  route  to  London,  he 
was  met  at  fi&rnet  by  Sir  R.  G>tton,  who  came  to  meet  him,  and  con< 
veved  him  from  thence  in  his  coach  to  Loudon.  During  his  journey, 
a  fetter  from  tlie  king  addressed  to  him  and  to  Mitchelbum  had  reached 
Londonderry,  in  which  his  majesty  expressed  in  strong  terms  bis  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  them  for  their  efforts  in  preserving  that  city,  and 
acknowledging  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  his  duty  to  reward  their  ser- 
vices BS  commanders  in  that  heroic  and  unequalled  defence.  The 
university  of  Cambridge  showed  a  sense  worthy  of  itself,  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  services  by  a  degree  of  doctor.  Soon  after  his  arrival. 
Walker  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Sooietj,  to  which  he  detailed 
the  effects  of  dke  siege  in  destroying  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  and 
suggested  the  necessity  of  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  fitted  - 
for  the  re-occupation  of  the  citizens.  The  society  acted  at  once  upon 
the  suggestion,  and  on  its  applicatioa  the  corporate  authorities  of  Lon- 
don set  on  foot  an  effective  contribution  to  the  required  end  of  reliev- 
ing the  sufferers  and  repairing  the  town.     Al  uie  same  time  abat*- 
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■wnta  wen  nwde  in  the  renU)  uul  timber  gratiiitoiul^  inpplied  for 
tbe  work  of  repair." 

At  thu  time  WkUcer  prepared  bu  diarj  of  the  siege,  from  which 
the  chief  part  of  this  memoir  ii  drann.  It  was  received  with  ^reat 
applanse;  out  wai  not  long  miattacked  bj  a  pamphlet,  written  by  Mr 
Haekeniie,  the  preibyterian  miniiter  of  Cookettowo,  whow  acconnt 
of  the  same  transactioiu,  more  in  detail  and  aubotatitiallj  correct,  i* 
genentllj  allowed  to  be  written  with  a  feeling  invidioiu  towards 
Walker,  and  not  to  be  trusted  so  far  as  it  may  be  construed  to  affect 
his  account  This  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  pamphlets  by  the 
friends  and  par^ans  on  either  aide  ;  the  controTersy  waa  closed  by 
Walker's  TintUcation  of  his  diary,  which  a  recent  writer  of  considerable 
anthority  has  justly  called  unanswerable :  we  traDBcribe  the  conclusion 
of  this  document,  of  which  the  learned  writer  just  cited  very  truly 
obaerres,  that  it  "  will  be  anfficient  to  excite  a  wish  that  more  of  hii 
writings  had  been  preserred." 

"  Mr  Walker  has  not  taken  pains  to  satisfy  those  who  do  him  the 
honour  to  confess  that  God  baa  been  pleaaed  to  make  him  an  instru- 
ment of  some  good  to  them,  and  yet  seem  angry  with  him  without 
reason.  He  has  not  taken  those  pains  to  satia^  them,  or  establish 
himself  in  their  esteem,  aa  if  it  were  a  disconragemeut  to  want  their 
good  opinion.  He  does  not  know  whether  it  would  be  for  his  credit 
to  have  it,  for  there  is  '  woe  against  him  of  whom  all  men  speak  well,' 
and  he  is  well  pleased  to  want  that  mark,  and  he  knows  that  no  man 
can  be  so  innocent,  bat  be  must  endure  reflectiona  and  abuses,  and  that 
therefore  the  slanderer's  throat  is  called  an  open  sepulchre  like  death, 
that  all  men  must  submit  to,  and  in  such  cases  Mr  Walker  ia  not  so 
unreasonable  aa  to  desire  to  be  singular  only  as  he  conld  not  propose 
to  get  any  reputation  by  writing,  so  he  had  some  hopes  he  should  not 
lose  any  by  it.  He  has  written  this  vindication  of  hia  account  of  tiie 
aiege  of  Derrj,  not  that  he  thinks  he  haa  so  great  an  occasion  to 
satisfy  himself  aa  to  satisfy  others,  and  that  he  thinks  that  he  ought, 
in  juatiee  to  all  those  poor  gentlemen  and  people  who  were  concerned 
with  him  in  Derry,  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  their  service,  that 
they  may  never  receive  any  stain  from  the  dirt  or  scandals  any  envi- 
ous persons  can  throw  upon  them,  to  prejudice  them  in  the  king's 
favour,  or  the  sense  he  haa  so  often  been  pleased  to  express  of  their 
fidelity  and  courage. 

"  He  has  been  upbraided  with  having  given  a  very  imperfect  acooont 
of  the  aiege  of  Derry,  and  that  matter  he  will  not  dispute  with  hia 
enemies;  for  it  is  impossible  it  oould  be  otherwise,  or  that  the  little 
time  and  convenience  he  had  to  be  exact  in  such  a  thing  conld  pre- 
vent it.  He  ia  the  more  willing  to  allow  thia,  because  two  verj 
extraordinary  things  ocoor  to  him,  which  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
book  he  had  forgotten,  and  they  being  so  considerable  in  demonstrat- 
ing that  providence  which  attended  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  that 
was  so  remarkable  in  its  deliverance,  he  begs  to  insert  them  in  thia 

"  In  the  account  of  the  siege  you  may  find  that  people  vrere  every  day 
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going  out  of  Derr; ;  the  enemy  bj  that  means  had  constant  iDtelligencet 
and  we  had  reason  to  be  under  great  apprehension  and  concern,  mora 
especially  £>r  our  anunuuition;  we  ther^ore  considered  how  to  prerent 
that,  and  having'  a  great  quantity  in  Mr  Campeie's  cellar  we  removed 
it  to  another  place.  The  very  next  day  after  we  had  removed  it,  a 
bomb  broke  into  the  eellar,  and  if  our  gunpowder  had  been  there  we 
should  certunlv  have  been  destroyed. 

"  Another  thing  of  as  great  moment  was  omitted,  and  that  was,  a 
bomb  from  the  enemy  broke  into  a  cellar  near  Butcher's  Gate.  Some 
had  the  curiosity  to  examinu  what  mischief  it  had  done,  and  there  thej 
saw  seven  men  dead,  that  had  been  working  at  a  mine  unknown  to  us, 
and  that  if  it  bad  not  been  for  so  miraculous  a  counter-mine,  they  might 
have  gone  on  with  their  work  and  ruined  us.  Mr  Walker  will  not 
say  but  there  may  be  other  as  considerable  things  omitted,  but  they  too 
nearly  concern  nimaelf,  and  it  would  not  become  him  to  sound  his 
own  pruses,  more  than  it  would  to  reproach  others." 

On  the  differences  between  Walker  and  Mackeniie,  Harris  observes, 
"  There  are  some  variances  between  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Derry 
published  by  Dr  Walker,  and  the  narrative  of  it  drawn  up  by  Mr 
John  Mackenzie,  who  were  both  present  and  in  action  during  the  siege 
— the  former  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  n 
dissenting  minister,  and  chaplain  of  a  regiment  there  in  that  busy  Umei 
and  these  variances  are  to  be  accounted  of  only  from  the  consideration 
of  the  different  tempers  and  interests  of  parties,  which  often  lead  good 
men  astray.  Mr  Mackenzie  is  much  more  circumstantial  than  Dr 
Walker,  who  gives  only  a.  diary  of  the  circumstances  just  as  they 
happened;  a  method  which  naturally  engages  our  belief.  1  have  ex< 
tracted  from  them  both,  where  they  do  not  clash ;  and  sometimes  show 
where  they  do.  In  hb  account  of  the  election  of  governors  after  the 
escape  of  Lundy,  Dr  W^er  alleges,  that  himself  and  major  Baker 
were  chosen  to  that  office;  on  the  other  hand  Mr  Mackenzie  gives 
the  election  to  major  Baker  alone,  who  named  Dr  Walker  to  be  his 
assistant  in  the  siege,  and  he  was  properly  only  gevemor  or  commis- 
sary of  the  stores.  It  is  unaccountable  that  Dr  Walker,  who  published 
his  diary  in  London  immediately  after  the  raising  of  the  siege,  should 
assume  to  himself  an  office  by  election,  to  which  he  was  not  elected. 
This  would  be  a  strain  of  falsity  of  which  thousands  could  contradict 
him.  But  the  truth  of  Dr  Walker's  assertion  is  evinced  by  this,  that  he 
signs  first  in  all  the  public  instruments  and  orders  passed  during 
the  siege ;  and  hie  memory  is  vindicated  agunst  Mr  Mackeasie's  in- 
sinuations by  a  pamphlet  published  in  1690,  entitled, '  Mr  Mackensie's 
narrative,  a  false  libel,'  to  which  the  reader  b  referred;  wherein  not 
only  this  point,  but  many  others  are  set  right."* 

From  the  House  of  Commons  Walker  received  a  vote  of  thanks  and 
ft  grant  of  £5000 — a  stinted  and  insignificant  return  for  the  services 
he  had  performed;  nor  was  its  inadequacy  redeemed  by  the  bishopric 
of  Londonderry,  which  the  king  is  generally  asserted  to  have  bestowed 
upon  him,  but  of  which  he  never  took  possession.     From  the  pablie^ 
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the  It\ah  sooietj,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  lie  receiTed  howerer  a 
full  allowajice  of  all  the  emptj  honour  which  lie  had  so  richlj  earned: 
he  probably  found  more  real  satisfaction  in  the  opportunity  allowed  him 
'if  serving  the  citj,  for  which  he  had  already  risked  his  life  and  spent 
hia  auhatance,  by  means  of  the  weighty  influence  which  his  statements 
had  acquired.  On  his  advice  the  house  addressed  the  king  in  behalf 
of  the  sufferers  of  Londonderry.  They  also  instituted  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  mismaaagemeat  of  Irish  affairs,  and  into  the 
causes  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  army.  On  these  subjects  Walker's 
testimony  was  important,  and  received  as  deciatTC.  The  misconduct 
of  Lundj  in  ahanduning  tJie  passes,  and  in  Tariou  ways  opposing  and 
preventing  the  defence  of  the  city  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  the  no 
less  detrimental  treachery  of  Sheils  (or  Shales)  the  purveyor,  were 
clearly  exposed  by  his  testimony. 

He  received  an  invitation  from  the  Oxford  University,  and  the 
degjee  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  a  Diploma,  in  which  he  is  described 
in  these  terms,  "  Reverenduf  vir  Oeorgiui  Walker,  ttrenvu*  ipte  ac 
invictut  Civilalis  Derentia  propvgnator,  atque  eodem  facto  tottui 
Hihemiie,  vti  tperamui,  comenalor  atque  vindex.  Die  Mar.  2, 
1689." 

Before  his  departure  from  London,  Walker  was  entertuaed  by  the 
city,  and  nothing  appears  to  have  been  wanting  to  niark  the  sense  of 
his  merits  on  the  part  of  the  English  public.  He  was  everywhere 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  whenever  he  chanced  to  be  recognised 
in  the  streets,  the  populace  showed  their  admiration,  and  the  public 
feetiug  of  England,  by  following  him  in  crowds. 

When  he  was  on  his  way  to  present  the  address  of  the  citizens  of 
Londonderry,  he  was  advised  to  appear  in  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant- 
general  before  the  king;  but,  with  better  taste  and  sounder  sense  of 
principle,  Walker  rejected  this  absurd  counsel,  and  presented  himself 
in  his  canonical  attire.  By  the  king  be  was  received  with  the  kind> 
uess  and  favour  so  justly  his  due;  and  in  addition  to  other  marks  of 
respect,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  commanded  to  punt  a  portrait  of 
him  for  the  king.* 

On  William's  arrival  m  Ireland,  W^alker  was  among  those  who  re- 
ceived him  on  the  quay  of  Carrick Fergus,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  where  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  as  he  was 
crossing  the  river  with  Schomberg.  He  was  interred  at  his  own 
church  at  Castle  Caulfield.  "  In  the  year  1703,"  writes  Mr  Graham, 
"  a.  very  handsome  monument  was  erected  in  the  wall  over  them  [his 
remains]  by  his  widow.  He  had  put  the  church,  which  is  a  very  fine 
one,  in  complete  order,  a  short  time  before  the  revolution,  as  is  record- 
ed on  an  inscription  over  the  door  of  it.  It  seemed  when  the  writer 
of  these  memoirs  saw  It  in  1829,  to  have  undergone  no  material  change 
since  Walker's  day,  hut  was  then  in  good  repair.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  under  the  monument  of  this  heroic  mua. 
It  is  surmounted  by  hut  family  arms,  finely  represented  on  a  marblt 
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Hla  Juzt.  lector, 

RaTcrendi  Gaorgii  Walker,  3.T.D. 

Huiiu  PHTDChua  olim  Raetorb, 

Omo  reeoDdUDtur. 

Die  enjiu  TJKiUiilta  M  Tutat* 

Loodiui  DeriaDui  Ciritw 

Addo  MDCLXXXIX. 

A  Oiilialmi  III.  et  Bdei  hoetiboi 

Libera  la  Stetit, 

Ad  BosDdi  flumioia  rtpun 

Pro  Mdon  caius  kdranoa  voadiB 

Hoataa, 

Aono  HDCXC 

Occiiut  Mcidit. 

Cuju  reUqniii  et  menwria 

lt«MiMiniH  adhDC  illina  Tidos 

IhImIU  Walker 

Hoc  monamantum  ponut 

Anga  HDCCIU. 

Saxo  entfin  erit  Fama  peraoaior. 
Nee  future  minui  qoam  praeentia  Kcnla 
Tarn  purum  HiliCem,  tam  fortem  Sacerdoum, 
UiiabDolDr.* 


There  is  no  refereooe  made  hen  to  the  fact  meationed  by  Lord 
Mftoaulay,  thmt,  shortly  before  his  death,  (liesubjeot  of  it  had  become 
bishop-elect  of  the  rich  see  of  Derry.  Learoing  on  his  march  to  the 
field  of  the  Boyoe,  that  this  »«  had  become  vacant,  William  immeJi- 
ateLy  bestowed  it  upon  the  brave  defender  of  Londonderry,  who  wu 
forthwith  loaded  with  felicitations  from  every  quarter.  The  preaenoe 
of  our  hero  with  the  array  of  William,  and  the  ciroumstance  of  his 
death  on  the  occasion  of  that  fight,  has  been  interpreted  by  this  noble 
historian  with  acrimony,  and  even  injustice,  to  the  memory  of  our  hero. 
So  far  was  Qeorge  Walker  from  having,  as  stated  by  him,  '  oontraoted 
a  passion  for  war;'  from  having  'forgotten  that  the  peouliar  circum- 
stances which  had  justified  him  on  becoming  a  combatant  had  ceased 
toezisti'  from  being 'determined  to  be  wherever  danger  was;  or  from 
e^iposing  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  disgust  of  his  royal  pa- 
tron ;'  so  untrue  was  it,  as  Lord  Macaulay  asserts,  that,  '  while  exhort- 
ing the  colonists  of  Ulster  to  play  the  men,  Wallcer  was  shot  dead,'  that 
in  fact  Walker  did  not  take  any  part  whatever  in  the  military  work  of 
this  campaign.  Deputed  by  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  clergy 
of  Ulster  to  present  congratulatory  addresses  to  William  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Ireland,  Walker  waited  on  him  for  that  purpose  at  Belfast  on 
the  19th  of  June,  and  was  then  requested  to  accompany  him  on  his 
march  for  the  sake  of  the  information  he  oould  impart  as  to  the  country 
and  the  people.  That  the  substantial  liberality  of  William,  shown  a 
few  days  after  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  Ulster, — the  origin  of  the 
donation  so  long  bestowed  on  them  by  the  English  government, — was 
the  effect  in  some  degree  of  Walker's  representations,  there  cannot  be 
reaaonable  doubt. 
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The  Londonderry  and  EnniskiUen  troops,  did  not  join  the  army  till 
ne&rly  the  eve  of  the  battle,  and  therefore  Walker  couid  not  truly  be 
represented  as  aooompanying  them  on  the  march  from  Belfast.  He  did 
not  enter  the  fight  nith  them ;  he  did  not  even  enter  the  Boyne  at  the 
tame  spot,  nor  until  long  after  they  had  passed  and  won  themselves  a 
footing  on  the  south  bank ;  nor  was  he  slain  near  vhere  they  were  in 
contention.  He  seems  toliave  remained  near  Duke  Seliomtrerg  on  the 
north  bank  until  the  latter,  seeing  the  French  Protestant  regimenu 
driven  into  the  stream,  and  their  brave  commander  carried  back 
mortally  wounded  across  the  ford,  thought  the  emergency  required 
from  him  the  personal  exertion  of  a  soldier.  Walker  aceompauiod  him 
to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  may  perhaps  unconsciously  have  followed, 
sometime  after,  into  the  stream ;  but  it  was  a  stray  cannon  shot  which 
termioated  his  life,  while  a  (perhaps  too  near)  spectator  of  the  fight. 

"  Five  generations  have  since  passed  away ;  aud  still  the  wall  of 
Londonderry  ii  to  the  protestants  of  Ulster  what  the  trophy  of  Marathoti 
was  to  the  Athenians.  A  lofty  pillar,  rising  from  a  bastion  which  bore 
during  many  weeks  the  heaviest  Are  of  the  enemy,  is  seen  from  far  up 
and  down  the  Foyle.  On  the  summit  is  the  statue  of  Walker,  such  as 
when,  in  the  last  and  most  terrible  emergency,  his  eloquence  roused 
the  Glinting  courage  of  his  brethren.  In  one  hand  he  grasps  a  Bible. 
The  other,  pointing  down  the  river,  seems  to  direct  the  eyes  of  his 
famished  audience  to  the  English  topmasts  in  the  distant  bay."  "  There 
is  still  a  Walker  club  and  a  Hurray  club.  The  humble  tombs  of  the 
proteetant  captains  have  been  carefully  sought  out,  repaired,  and  em- 
bellished." "It  is  impossible;"  adds  Lord  Macaulay,  from  whom  we 
have  copied,  "  not  to  respect  the  sentiment  which  indicates  itself  by 
these  tokens.  A  people  which  takes  no  pride  in  the  noble  achieve- 
ments of  remot'i  ancestors,  will  never  achieve  any  thing  worthy  to  be 
remembered  with  pride  by  remote  descendants." 

QUSTAVUS  HAKILTOS,  VISCODMT  BOTNE. 

BOBN  A.  D.  1639— DIED  A.  n.  1T2S. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  events  related  in  the  [receding  memoir, 
other  incidents  of  little  less  historical  interest  were  occurring  in 
the  neighbouring  territories.  '  Of  these  we  shall  now  have  occasion 
to  relate  the  most  memorable,  as  the  illustrious  soldier  whose  name  and 
title  stand  at  the  head  of  the  present  memoir,  was  among  the  few  Irish- 
men who  bore  a  principal  part  in  the  wars  of  the  revolution  in  Ireland. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton, 
a  descendant  of  the  Scottish  fiamiltons,  who  stood  high  among  the 
most  noble  and  ancient  families  of  Europe,  having  obtained  great  dis- 
tinction under  the  standard  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden, 
came  over  and  served  in  Ireland,  where  he  obtained  considerable 
grants.  His  youngest  son  Gustavus,  so  called  after  the  Swedish  king, 
was  a  captain  in  the  Irish  army  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cliarlea 
II.  In  1667,  he  was  among  those  who  attended  on  the  duke  of  Or- 
monde at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  obtained  on  that  occasion  its 
degree  of  doctor  of  lawa. 
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On  the  aoccuion  of  .lames  II.,  he  »43  awora  of  hu  privy  oounoil; 
but  when  it  became  evident  that  this  feeble  moDftrch,  beings  engaged  in 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution  and  ohuroh  of  England,  was 
seeking  to  break  up  those  institutions  under  ivhioh  Ireland  had  beea 
advancing  into  civilization  and  freedom,  for  the  purpose  of  more  aurely 
effecting  hb  purposes  in  England,  Hamilton  indioatad  that  his  first 
duty  belonged  to  the  church  and  constitution  bj  resigning  his  se«t 
at  the  Council  board,  and  having  thereupon  been  deprived  of  his  com- 
mission by  Tyroonael,  retired  to  reside  on  an  estate  in  the  oounty  at 
Fermanagh. 

Enniskillen,  though  then  as  now  the  capital  of  this  oouaty,  was  at 
this  time  merely  a  village.  It  was  built  on  an  island  surrounded  by 
the  river  which  joins  the  two  beautiful  sheets  of  water  known  by  the 
common  name  of  Lough  Erne.  The  stream  and  both  the  It^es 
were  overliung  on  every  side  by  natural  forests.  The  village  con- 
sisted of  about  eighty  dwellings  clustering  around  an  ancient  cb»~ 
tie,  long  time  the  seat  of  the  Coles.  The  inhabitants  were,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  Protestants ;  and  boasted  that  their  town 
had  been  true  to  the  Protestant  cause  through  the  terrible  rebellion 
which  broke  out  in  1641.  Early  in  December,  1688,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  scene  of  the  '  Prentice  Boys'  of  Londonderry,  they  reoeived 
from  Dublin  an  intimation  that  two  companies  of  Popish  infantry  were 
to  be  immediately  quartered  on  them.  Tlie  alarm  of  the  little  com- 
munity was  great,  and  the  greater  because  it  was  known  that  a  preach- 
ing friar  had  been  exerting  himself  to  inflame  the  Irish  population  of 
the  neighbourhood  against  the  heretics.  A  daring  resolution  was 
taken.  Come  what  might,  the  troops  should  not  be  admitted.  Yet 
not  ten  pounds  of  powder,  not  twenty  firelocks  fit  for  use,  could  be 
collected  within  the  walls.  Messengers  were  sent  with  pressing  letters 
to  summon  the  Protestant  gentry  of  the  vicinage  to  the  rescue;  and 
the  summons  was  gallantly  obeyed.  Among  others  came  the  subject 
of  our  memoir.  In  a  few  hours  two  hundred  foot,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  horse  had  assembled.  Tyrconnel's  soldiers  were  already  at 
hand.  They  brought  with  them  a  considerable  supply  of  arms  to  be 
distributed  among  the  peasantry,  who,  greeting  the  royal  standard  with 
delight,  accompanied  the  march  in  great  numbers.  The  townsmen 
and  their  allies,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked,  came  boldly  forth 
to  encounter  the  intruders,  who  were  confounded  when  they  saw  con- 
fronting them  a  column  of  foot,  flanked  by  a  large  body  of  mounted 
gentlemen  and  yeomen.  The  crowd  of  camp  followers  ran  away  in 
terror.  The  soldiers  made  a  retreat  so  precipitate  that  it  might  be 
called  a  flight,  and  scarcely  halted  till  they  were  thirty  miles  off  in 
Oavan. 

Elated  by  this  easy  victory,  the  Protestants  proceeded  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  government  and  defence  of  EnniskUlen  and 
•if  the  surrounding  country.  Qustavus  Hamilton  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor, and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  castle.  Trusty  men  were 
enlisted  and  armed  with  great  expedition.  As  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
swords  and  pikes,  smiths  were  employed  to  make  weapons  by  fastening 
scythes  on  poles.  All  the  country  houses  round  Lough  Eme  were 
turned  into  garrisons.    No  Papist  was  suffered  to  be  at  large  in  the 
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town ;  and  tho  ttlu  who  nu  aooused  of  exerting  his  aloquenca  iLguost 
th«  Eaglish  wu  cast  into  prisOD. 

Whea  it  vu  kaown,  ma  previouslj  reiftted,  that  Lord  Hoantjoj  had 
been  aent  by  TTroonnel  to  reduce  a^ain  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen 
to  obedienoe  after  these  outbreaks,  and  had  come  to  satisfactory  tem» 
with  the  former,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  our  hero  and  others,  was 
sent  by  the  defenders  of  the  latter  to  excuse  or  justify  their  conduct, 
but  obtained  no  great  satisfaetion.  Enniskillen  therefore  kept  its  atti- 
tude of  defence,  and  Uountjoy  returned  to  Dublin. 

On  learning  soon  afterwards  that  a  great  force  had  been  sent  north- 
ward under  Richard  Hamilton  to  reduce  the  Protestants  of  Ubter  to 
submission  before  aid  could  arrive  from  England,  Qustavus  Hamilton 
again  returned  to  Londonderry  to  concert  measures  with  Lnndy, 
now  left  in  charge  of  that  oily,  for  the  common  defence.  Under 
disoouraging  circumstances,  and  notwithstanding  the  dishearteningi  and 
dissunaions  of  the  treacherous  Lundy,  Hamilton  undertook  the  defence 
of  Colerune,  repelled  a  spirited  attack  made  on  that  town  by  the  whole 
Irish  army,  and  gave  time  for  concentration  and  aid  to  the  cxuse, 
UDtJl  the  pass  of  Portgleuone  being  forced  and  it  was  deemed  expedi- 
ent to  retire  into  Londonderry  with  their  stores  and  arms:  when 
Hamilton  returned  again  to  hi*  charge  at  Enniskillen. 

The  treachery  of  Lundy  would  have  greatly  increased  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  in  this  now  hmous  village,  but  for  the  heroic  courage 
of  the  English  colonists.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1689  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  of  Sligo,  ejecting  the  garrison  and  corporate 
auUiorities  imposed  upon  them  by  Tyroonnel,  and  choosing  Robert 
earl  of  Kingston  and  Sir  Chidly  Coote  as  their  commanders,  bad 
scarcely  proceeded  to  commence  their  military  organixation  when  a 
letter  from  GoTemor  Lundy  from  Londonderry  was  received,  earnestly 
entreating  these  oommaoders  would  come  to  the  assistance  of  that  oily. 
Soaroely,  however,  had  these  officers  and  their  forces  passed  Balty- 
shannoa  when  a  letter  was  received  by  them  from  a  self-appointed 
committee  in  Londonderry,  to  the  effect  that  their  men  oould  not  be 
received  into  that  city  ;  where  they  said  there  was  no  accommodation 
for  them.  No  sooner  had  they  left  Hligo  than  Sanfield,  commanding 
for  Tyrconnel,  as  designed  by  the  treacherous  Lundy,  forthwith  took 
possession  of  that  town.  In  the  same  letter  Lord  Kingston  was  directed 
to  advance  to  join  the  Protestants  in  the  Lagan  district,  who,  it  was 
said,  were  awaiting  his  ud.  Suspecting  something  wrong.  Lord  King- 
ston rode  forward  in  the  direction  of  Londonderry  without  delay  at 
the  head  of  a  few  horsemen,  and  learned  that  Lundy  had  previously 
caused  the  Protestants  to  leave  the  places  to  which  he  had  directed 
him,  while  all  the  approaches  to  Londonderry  itself  were  cut  off  by  the 
enemy.  Lord  Kingston  then  made  the  best  of  his  way,— surprising  a 
French  ship  in  Killibegs  for  the  purpose, — with  one  or  two  officers  to 
England,  to  acquaint  William  with  the  state  of  matters,  while  the  body 
of  his  troops  and  their  officers — in  despite  of  Lundy,  whose  purpose  it 
was  to  have  them  disband  and  fall  easy  victims  to  their  mortal  foes — 
betook  themselves  to  Fermanagh  and  to  the  protection  of  its  common 
centre  of  operations ;  the  borough  town  of  Enniskillen. 

The  Bingolar  unaptness  of  this  island  town  for  every  defenuve  pur- 
n.  2  F  Ir. 
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pose,  eomm&Dded  as  it  wu  from  several  heights,  and  Mpecially  by  k 
canicsl  hill  irhich  rises  from  the  ver^  shore  of  the  lough  over  itj  emsCera 
extremity,  compelled  its  defeoders  to  have  reooune  to  aa  expedient  aa 
singular  as  effective,  vis.,  to  regard  it  simply  as  a  oentre  from  which 
to  iKsue  on  every  side  u  occasion  for  military  enterprise  presented 
itself;  but  never  to  alloir  a  hostile  foroe  to  approaoh  within  many 
miles  of  its  site.  A  strong  body  of  Frotestasts  from  Cavan  with  mili- 
tary, driven  before  the  fbroea  of  James,  proceeding  to  the  nega  of  Lon- 
donderry, swelled  their  numbers  and  raaouroes  as  their  organiution 
was  taking  shape  and  form.  From  twelve  companies,  under  Oiutavus 
Hamilton  as  colonel,  and  Loyd  as  lieutenant-colonel,  they  grew  into 
<<  seventeen  troops  of  light  hors^  thirty  companies  of  foot,  and  several 
ill-armed  troops  of  heavy  dragoons." 

Yet  the  work  these  men  bad  to  do,  unused  as  most  of  them  were, 
not  to  arms,  but  to  military  organiiation,  might  well  be  desoribed  as 
Herculean.  The  English  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  comprising  those  of 
English  descent,  have  been  well  desoribed  as  an  aristooratio  caste,  which 
had  been  enabled  by  superior  civiliiation,  by  close  union,  by  sleepless 
vigilance,  and  by  cool  intrepidity,  to  keep  in  aubjeotion  a  numerous  and 
hostile  popuUtiou.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  with  many  of  the 
faults,  they  possessed  all  the  noblest  virtues  of  a  sovereign  oaste ;  thene 
virtues  have  ever  been  most  resplendent  in  times  of  distress  and  peril ; 
and  never  were  these  virtues  more  signally  displayed  than  by  the 
defenders  of  Londonderry  and  of  Enniskillen,  when  Lundy  their  oom- 
mander  had  betrayed  the  one  as  well  as  the  other;  and  when  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  enemy  were  threatening  to  swallow  them  op. 

Under  Gustavus  Hamilton  they  repelled  with  loss  in  April  the  ter- 
rible horsemen  of  Lord  Qalmoy  from  the  valley  of  the  Barrow ;  the 
captain  and  the  men  most  dreaded  by  the  protestants  for  their  rare 
discipline,  skill  in  arms,  barbarity  and  perfidy,  who  had  sat  down  before 
Crom  Castle,  a  miserable  fort  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  shore  of 
the  ea3t«m  Lough  Erne.  They  maintained  a  vigorous  partiian  war 
against  the  native  population.  Early  in  May  they  marched  to  encounter 
a  large  body  of  troops  from  Connaught,  who  had  made  an  inroad  into 
Donegal.  The  Irish  ware  speedily  routed,  and  fled  to  Sligo,  with  the 
loss  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  killed,  and  sixty  taken.  They  then 
invaded  the  county  of  Oavan,  drove  before  them  fifteen  hundred  of 
James'a  troops,  took  and  destroyed  the  castle  of  Bslltncarrig,  reputed 
the  strongest  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  carried  off  the  pikes  and 
mnsketa  of  the  garrison.  The  next  excursion  was  into  Ueath,  Three 
thousand  oxen  and  two  thousand  sheep  were  swept  away  and  brought 
safe  to  the  little  island  of  Lough  Erne.  These  daring  exploita  brought 
terror  even  to  the  gates  of  Dublin.  So  little  had  been  thought  of  the 
gathering  at  first,  that  Tyrcannel  assured  James,  when  on  his  way  from 
Cork  to  that  city,  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  named,  and  that  Enniskil- 
len  would  fall  before  a  single  company.  Oolonel  Hugh  Sutherland 
was  now  ordered  to  march  against  Enniskiilen  with  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, and  two  regiments  of  foot.  He  carried  with  him  arms  for  the 
native  peasantry,  and  many  repaired  to  his  standard.  The  Enniskillen- 
ers  did  not  wait  till  he  came  into  their  neighbourhood,  but  advanced  to 
encounter  him.     He  declined  an   action,  and  retreated,  leaving  his 
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■Cores  ftt  Bekuibet,  under  the  care  of  «  detachment  of  three  hundred 
soldiers.  Chisbtvus  Hamilton  attacked  fielturbet  with  vigour,  his 
foroe*  made  their  way  into  a  lofty  house  which  overlooked  the  town, 
and  thenoe  opeaed  suoh  a  fire  that  in  two  hours  the  garrison  surrendered. 
Seven  hundred  muskets,  a  great  quantity  of  powder,  many  horses, 
many  sacks  of  biscuits,  many  barrels  of  meal  were  taken,  and  were  sent 
to  Enniskillen.  True  to  the  provident  and  industrious  charactar  of 
their  race,  the  colonists,  unlike  their  enemies  the  Bapparees,  had  in 
the  midst  of  war  not  omitted  carefully  to  till  the  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  strongholds.  The  harvest  was  not  now  far  remote ;  and 
till  the  harvest,  the  food  taken  from  the  enemy  would  be  amply  saf- 
firaenl. 

Tet  in  the  midst  of  snooess  and  plenty  the  EnniskiUeners  were  tor- 
tured by  a  cruel  anxiety  for  Londonderry,  for  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  if  Londonderry  fell,  the  whole  Irish  army  would  instantly  march 
in  irresistible  force  upon  Lough  Erne.  Detachments  were  tjierefore 
sent  off  which  infested  the  rear  of  the  blockading  array,  cut  off  supplies, 
and  on  one  oocasioa  carried  away  thff  horses  of  three  entire  troops  of 
cavalry.  Some  brave  men  were  for  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  re- 
lieve the  bmieged  city,  but  the  odds  were  too  great. 

Yet  the  EnniskiUeners  were  not  without  their  disoouragamenta.  A 
severe  check,  the  result  of  overeonfidenoe,  followed  on  a  retaliatory 
incursion  of  a  strong  body  of  horse,  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  from 
the  army  besieging  Iiondonderry,  which  suddenly  approached  their 
military  pale.  On  learning  their  approach,  Chistavus  Hamilton  sent  out  a 
company  of  foot  to  occupy  a  close  and  difBculc  pass  near  the  town, 
through  which  they  must  needs  peas.  With  a  temerity  born  of  their 
luooesses  in  recent  fights,  instead  of  restraining  themselves  as  the  laws 
of  strategy  demanded,  to  the  ooonpatian  of  a  position  where  a  handful 
of  men  might  have  arrested  the  march  of  an  army,  these  hardy  and  im- 
petuous irregulars  advanced  upwards  of  a  mile  into  the  open,  and  found 
themselves,  before  they  could  commence  or  even  oontemplate  a  retreat, 
surroonded  by  an  overwhelming  squadron  of  most  carefully  disciplined 
cavidry.  A  few  of  the  footmen  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  through 
the  enclosing  troopers.  Twenty-five  slain,  and  twenty-six  prisoners 
were  the  cost  of  this  lesson  of  caution  to  the  protestants  of  the  district. 

The  illness  of  Hamilton  himself  was  another  discouragement.  The 
anxieties  of  a  position  such  as  his  oould  not  fail  to  wear  out  the  hard- 
iest nature.  Wielding  an  authority  wholly  resting  on  voluntary  obe- 
dience, and  as  yet  without  any  legal  sanction,  he  had  not  only  to  pro- 
vide food  for  a  nomerous  immigrant  and  helpless  population,  to  distri- 
bute rations  with  equal  jus^oe  amongst  ravenous  and  undisciplined  sol- 
diery,  to  exeroise  all  the  functions  of  a  civil  and  military  governor  over 
a  variety  of  defensive  positions,  but  to  watch  with  sleepless  and  anxious 
eye  every  point  of  the  oompass,  and  keep  his  scouts  and  watchmen  in 
continued  activity  and  unceasing  aommuni cation  with  himself.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  his  health  gave  way  under  the  military  toils 
added  to  these  numerous  cares. 

Another  dtsoouragement  was  the  character  of  the  news  reaching  them 
about  this  lime  from  Dublin.  The  proceedings  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
oailed  together  by  Jamea,  which  oommenoed  its  sittings  on  the  7th 
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of  Mfty,  and  wu  prorogued  towards  the  end  of  Julj,  excited  at  once 
their  alarm  and  indignation.  During  an  interval  of  little  more  than  ten 
weeks,  these  proceedings  proved  most  tmly  that,  great  as  may  have 
been  the  evils  which  protestact  ascendency  hu  produced  in  Irelaod, 
the  evils  pnidnoed  by  popish  asoendeocy  would  have  been  greater  atiU, 
Every  week  came  tidings  that  Junes  had  sauctioned  some  new  act  for 
robbing  or  murdaring  protestaats.  By  one  sweeping  Act  the  tithe 
was  transferred  from  the  protestant  to  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy ; 
and  the  existing  incumbents  were  left,  without  one  farthing  of  com- 
pensation, to  die  of  hunger.  A  Bill  r^M&ling  the  Aot  of  Setclement, 
and  transferring  many  thousands  of  square  miles  from  English  de- 
scendants and  loyal  Irish,  was  brought  in  and  oarried  by  aoclamation, 
and  although  conscious  of  the  iniquity,  and  protesting  against  it,  James 
was  actually  bullied  into  sanctioning  its  provisions.  But  the  porten- 
tous law,  the  law  without  parallel  ia  the  history  of  civilised  nations, 
the  murderous  Act  of  Attainder,  the  measure  by  which  three  thousand 
persons,  oomprising  the  half  of  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  gentry  of  every 
grade  innumerable,  tradesmen,  artiians,  women,  children,  dei^,  per- 
sons against  whom  nothing  was  or  could  be  charged,  except  that  tiiey 
were  disliked  by  those  who  drew  it  up,  were  doomed  to  be  hanged, 
drawn  and  quartered  without  a  trial,  and  their  property  to  be  confiscated, 
— and  for  the  first  time  in  European  history,  even  the  power  of  pardon- 
ing in  respect  to  them  was,  after  a  certain  period  had  passed,  taken  away 
from  the  crown, — unleM  the  persons  so  named,  many  hundreds  of  whom 
oould  never  learn  of  it,  surrendered  themselves  to  justice  by  an  early  day, 
this  atrocious  measure,  which  when  passed  was  kept  in  strict  concealment 
until  the  period  for  pardon  had  passed,  which  to  read  of  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  excites  horror,  is  one  which  their  recent  history  tells  us 
would  have  been  scouted  even  by  semi- barbarians ;  the  revolted  ne- 
groes of  Braiil  and  the  bloodthirsty  Indians  o(  Guatemala.  In  com- 
parison witli  this,  the  swindling  by  issue  of  base  money ;  the  oonversion 
of  old  iron  picked  up  in  the  streets  and  arsenals  of  the  value  of  three- 
penoe  into  coins  forced  into  circulation  at  that  of  a  guinea ;  while  the 
protesiants  of  Dublin,  who  were  forced  to  receive  it,  were  subjected 
to  a  tariff  of  former  prices;  even  this  open-faoed  robbery  on  the  part 
of  James,  of  which  the  news  reached  tham  by  the  same  messengers, 
seems  coinparatively  less  infamous.  But  the  crudest  of  all  was  the 
treatment  of  those  High  church  divines.  These  men,  who  still  pro- 
claimed the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  James,  notwithstanding 
their  exclusion  from  office  and  official  functions,  simply  because  they 
'were  protestanle,  were  either  shut  up  in  prisoner  insulted  and  shot 
at  by  the  heretic- abhorring  soldiery.  Bonquillo,  the  bigoted  member 
of  the  churoh  of  Borne  who  then  represented  the  King  of  Spain  at 
the  oourt  of  James,  wrote  to  bis  master  about  this  conduct  with  in- 
dignation; and  said  that  the  inconveniences  suffered  by  the  Catholics 
in  England  were  nothing  at  all  in  comparison  with  the  barbarities  ex- 
ercised against  the  prot«stanta  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland. 
By  these  acts  the  Enniskilleners  too  well  knew  what  awaited  them 
should  the  Jacobites  conquer  all  Ireland. 

Sot  was  this  all,  or  the  worst.     Irriuted  at  the  r^ection  of  all  terms 
offered  by  James,  and  piqued  at  the  repeated  defeats  his  foroeahad  sua- 
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taineil.it  wns  determined  at  Dublin  that  an  attack  should  be  made  upon 
the  Enniakillenen  from  several  quarters  at  once.  General  Macarthy,  kn 
officer  descended  from  the  ancient  Irish  family  of  that  name;  an  oiEcer 
who  had  long  served  vith  distinction  in  the  French  arm;  under  an  as- 
sumed name;  an  officer  who  had  succeeded  in  driving  forth  a  thriving 
protestant  colony  from  Einsale  aiid  in  reducing  Munster,  an^  who  in 
consequence  had  been  rewarded  hy  James  with  the  title  of  Tiscount 
Mountcaahel,  marched  towards  Lough  !Erne  from  the  east  with  three 
regiments  of  foot,  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  some  troops  of  cav- 
alry. A  considerable  force,  which  Uy  encamped  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Drouse,  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Sarsfleld,  was 
at  the  same  time  to  advance  from  the  west  The  Duke  of  Berwlclc  was 
to  oome  from  the  north  with  such  horse  and  dragoons  as  could  be 
spared  from  the  army  which  was  besieging  Londonderry.  The  En- 
iiiskilleners  were  not  fully  apprised  of  the  whole  plan  which  had  been 
laid  for  their  destruction.  Gustavus  Hamilton  received  intelligence 
first  of  the  approach  of  Sarsfield's  force ;  uid  according  to  the  method 
of  warfare  uniformly  pursued  by  him,  he  sent  off  the  gallant  Loyd  with 
a  thousand  men  to  encounter  this  enemy.  After  a  rapid  march  of 
twenty  miles  Loyd  succeeded  in  surprising  the  Munster  camp,  and  at 
the  close  of  a  short  and  a  furious  contest,  routed  their  five  thousand 
well  armed  soldiers  with  greAt  slaughter,  and  but  little  loss  on  his  own 
side.  They  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Enniskillen  than  they  were 
apprised  that  Mucarthy  was  on  the  road  with  a  force  exoeodiug  any 
they  could  briug  into  the  field;  and  was  not  far  from  their  town. 
Their  anxiety  was  in  some  degree  relieved  by  the  return  of  a  deputation 
they  had  sent  to  Eirke,  the  commander  of  an  expedition  sent  for  the  re- 
lief of  Londonderry  from  Liverpool,  and  wliich  liad  arrived  in  Lough 
Foyle  on  the  fifteenth  of  June.  "  Kirke,''  says  Lord  Maoaulay,  "  could 
spare  no  soldiers;  but  he  had  sent  some  arms,  some  ammunition,  and 
some  experienced  officers,  of  whom  the  chief  were  Colonel  Wolseley 
and  Lieutenant- colonel  Berry.  These  officers  had  come  by  sea  round  the 
coast  of  Donegal ;  and  had  run  up  the  Erne.  On  Sunday,  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July,  it  was  known  that  their  boat  was  approaching  the  island 
of  Enniskillen.  It  was  with  difficulty  they  made  their  way  to  the  cas- 
tle through  the  crowds  which  hung  on  them,  blessing  God  that  dear 
old  England  had  not  quite  forgotten  the  sous  of  Englishmen  who  up- 
held their  cause  against  great  odds,  in  the  heart  of  Ireland."  "  Wolse- 
ley seems  to  have  been  in  every  respect  well  qualified  for  his  post. 
Though  himself  regularly  bred  to  war,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar 
aptitude  for  the  management  at  irregular  troops;  and  his  intense  ha- 
tred of  popery  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  men  of  Enniskillen,  the 
first  of  all  qualifications  for  command.  The  return  of  the  deputation 
with  these  officers  and  supplies,  did  not  take  place  one  day  too  soon. 
On  the  very  day  previous,  an  account  came  to  Enniskillen  that  Crom 
castte  had  been  invested  by  the  army  under  Mountcashel  to  the  great 
alarm  of  its  little  garrison,  who,  as  they  reported  in  the  despatch  to 
governor  Hamilton,  "  were  totally  unaccastomed  to  cannon."  Wolse- 
ley assuming  the  chief  command,  as  both  Hamilton  and  Loyd  were 
broken  down  for  the  time  by  past  exertions,  at  onoe  determined  to  raise 
the  uege.     On  the  very  day  following  their  arrival,  be  seot  Berry  (<»■ 
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ward  with  such  ^oops  as  oould  be  insUntljr  put  in  motiun,  and  pro- 
miMd  to  Tollow  speedily  with  a  larger  force. 

Berry  had  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  a  aew  position  taken 
by  Macarthy  in  advance,  when,  encountering  a  much  more  nnmeroua 
body  of  dragoons,  commanded  by  the  notorious  Anthony  Hamilton,  he 
retreated  judiciously  to  a  pass  some  miles  in  the  rear,  where  a  narrow 
causeway  led  across  a  marsh,  with  a  oopae  of  brushwood  on  both  sides,  at 
its  further  extremity,  within  which  he  placed  ha  men.  Hamilton  came 
up  immediately,  and  dismounting  his  troopers  near  to  the  causeway,  com- 
menced firing  over  the  bog  and  into  the  copses.  At  the  first  fire  of  the 
Enniskilleners  Hamilton  was  severely  wounded.  In  their  next  discharge 
the  second,  who  then  usumed  the  command,  was  shot  dead.  More  than 
thirty  of  their  men  fell  with  them.  The  dragoons  then  fled,  and  were 
pursued  with  great  slaughter  for  upwards  of  a  mile.  "  Macarthy  soon 
came  up  tA  support  Hamilton ;  and  at  the  same  time  Wotseley  came 
up  to  support  Berry.  The  hostile  armies  were  now  in  presence  of  each 
other.  Hacarthy  had  Sve  thousand  men  and  several  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  Enniskilleners  were  tinder  thre«  thousand  ;  and  they  had  marched 
in  such  haste  that  they  had  brought  only  one  day's  provisions.  It  was 
tJierefore  absolutely  necessary  for  them  either  to  fight  instantly  or  to 
retreat.  Wolseley  determined  to  consult  the  men ;  and  this  determina- 
tion, which  in  ordinary  ciroumstanoes  would  have  been  most  unworthy 
of  a  general,  was  ftiUy  justified  by  the  peculiar  composition  and  temper 
of  the  little  army,  an  army  made  up  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen  fight- 
ing, not  for  pay,  but  for  their  lands,  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  Ood.  The  ranks  were  drawn  up  under  arms  ;  and  the  question 
was  put,  '  Advance  or  Betreat  f '  The  answer  was  an  universal  shout 
of  'Advance.'  He  instantly  made  his  dispositions  for  an  attack. 
The  enemy,  to  his  great  surprise,  began  to  retire.  The  Enniskilleners 
were  eager  to  pursue  wiUi  M  speed,  but  their  commander,  suspecting 
a  snare,  restrained  their  ardour,  and  positively  forbade  them  to  break 
their  ranks.  Thus  one  army  retreated,  and  another  followed,  through 
the  little  town  of  Newtown  Bntler.  About  a  mile  from  that  town  the 
Irish  faced  about  and  made  a  stand.  Their  position  was  well  ohoseii. 
They  were  drawn  up  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  a  deep  bog. 
A  narrow  paved  causeway  which  lay  across  the  bog  was  the  only  road 
by  which  the  Enniskilleners  oould  advance ;  fbr  on  the  right  and  left 
were  pools,  turf-pits,  and  quagmires,  which  afllbrded  no  footing  to 
horses.  Haoarthy  plaoed  bis  cannon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sweep 
this  causeway,  Wolseley  ordo-ed  his  infantry  to  the  attack.  They 
struggled  through  the  bog,  made  their  way  to  firm  ground,  and  rushed 
on  the  guns.  There  was  then  a  short  and  desperate  fight.  The  Irish 
cannoneers  stood  gallantly  to  their  pieces  till  tliey  were  cut  down  to  a 
man.  The  Enniskillen  horse,  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  mowed 
down  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  came  fast  up  the  causeway.  The  Irish 
dragoons  who  had  run  away  in  the  morning  were  smitten  with  another 
panio,  and  without  striking  a  blow  galloped  off  the  field.  The  hone 
followed  the  example.  Such  was  the  terror  of  the  fugitives  that  many 
of  them  spurred  hard  till  their  beasts  fell  down,  and  then  continued 
to  fly  on  foot,  throwing  away  oarbinas,  swords,  and  even  coats,  as  en- 
oumbranoea.     The  in£antry,  seeing  themselves  deserted,  flung  down 
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their  pikes  anil  muskets  and  ran  for  their  lives."  So  &r  we  have 
copied  the  oooount  of  this  fight  from  Lord  Maoaulsy,  as  not  only  the 
most  ooDoise  but  the  most  accurate.  When  he  adds,  "  that  now  the 
oonquerors  gave  loose  to  that  ferocity  which  has  mMoiq  failed  to  dis- 
grace the  civil  wars  of  Irelaod ;  that  the  fautohery  was  terrible ;  that 
near  fifteen  hundred  of  the  vanquished  were  put  to  the  swonl."  he 
does  not  enquire  whether  quarter  were  asked  and  rafusad,  whether  it 
was  in  human  nature  for  the  pursuing  few  to  know  when  they  were 
safe  against  the  fresh  attacks  of  the  flying  many;  against  those  who 
would  have  shown  them  no  mercy  had  the  fortune  of  the  day  been 
the  reverse  and  against  tiiem.  Pear  is  cruel,  and  so  a  hate.  Tet  the 
EnniskiUenera  took  four  hundred  prisoners,  including  Macarthy  him- 
self, altliough  wounded.  Id  despair  he  had  advanced  upon  them  at 
(he  last,  courting  death,  and  firing  hia  pistol  at  them  when  otherwise, 
as  he  was  told,  he  Tnight  easily  have  esc^ed.  The  Enniskiltenera  lost 
only  twenty  men  killed  and  fifty  wonnded. 

The  battle  of  Newtown  BuUer  was  won  on  the  same  afternoon  on 
which  the  boom  thrown  over  the  Foyle  was  broken.  At  Strabane 
the  news  met  the  army  of  James  whidi  was  retreating  from  London- 
derry. All  was  then  terror  and  oonfuaion ;  the  tents  were  struck ;  the 
military  stores  were  flung  by  wa^cm-loads  into  the  waters  of  the 
Uoume;  and  the  dismayed  Jacobites,  leaving  many  sick  and  wounded 
to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  victorious  Williamites,  fled  to  Omagh,  and 
thetioe  to  Gharlemont.  Sarsfield,  who  oommaaded  at  Siigo,  found  it 
neoessary  to  abandon  that  town,  which  was  instantly  occupied  by 
Kirke's  troops. 

Beoovering  from  his  illness,  Oustavus  Hamilton,  with  his  renowned 
Enniskilleners,  joined  the  army  under  Duke  Scliomberg,  which  soon 
after  landed  in  Ireland ;  and  constituting  themselves  bis  advance 
guard,  distinguished  themselves  by  feats  of  valour.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  September  a  body  of  them,  under  Colonel  Loyd,  having 
routed  a  fbrce  of  five  thousand  men  under  Oolooel  O'Eelly,  wi^ 
■even  hundred  men  and  three  commanden  slain,  their  own  foroe  not 
exceeding  a  thousand  men,  the  Duke  was  so  pleased  as  to  oaase  the 
whole  body  to  be  drawn  out  in  line,  and  rode  along  it  uncovered  to 
express  his  thanks.  In  the  month  of  December  a  party  of  them  under 
Colonel  Wolseley  had  no  sooner  surprised  the  garrison  at  Beliurbet 
than  they  learned  preparations  were  making  at  Cavan  to  recover  the 
place.  Aooording  to  their  uniform  custom  they  resolved  to  anticipate 
the  attack.  Before  they  oould  reach  Cavan  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had 
arrived  there  with  a  powerful  reinforcement;  and  the  forces  were 
four  thousand  against  one  thousand.  They  met  near  Cavan.  The 
onset  of  the  EnniskiUenen  carried  alt  before  it  Pursuing  into  the 
town  the  conquerors  dispersing  b^^  to  plundw.  The  enemy  con- 
centrated in  the  fort,  uid  began  the  fight  anew.  The  Enniskillenera. 
would  have  certainly  been  cut  to  pieces,  but  Wolseley  oonoeived  the 
idea  of  setting  the  town  on  fire.  Thus  forced  out  he  was  able  to 
lead  them  again  gainst  the  rallied  enemy,  and  again  to  defeat  them 
with  great  loss.  Three  hundred  slain,  two  hundred  prisoners,  several 
officen  of  rank  inclusive)  and  a  large  booty  of  cattle  were  the  result 
<rf' this  foraf. 
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Id  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  Hamilton  commandsd  a  regimeni,  and 
there  signalized  himself  by  his  usual  valour  and  conduct,  baviog  had 
a  bono  killed  under  him  on  the  thirtieth  of  June  in  the  foIloTring  jear, 
and  a  very  narrow  esoape  from  death.*  At  the  capture  of  Athlooe  he 
waded  the  ShaDnoa  at  the  head  of  hia  regiment,  being  the  first  man 
to  plant  his  foot  in  the  rapid  atream,  and  on  gaining  potsession  distin- 
guished himself  by  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  French  army  encamped 
close  by  to  recover  it.  On  account  of  its  great  importance  the  govern- 
ment of  this  place  was  committed  into  his  hands.  He  was  present 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  principal  battles  fought  by  De 
Oinokle. 

On  the  redueCion  of  the  oonntry  he  was  made  one  of  tke  privy 
council,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  received  grants 
of  forfeited  lands.  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  he  was  further  raised  to 
the  rank  of  mqor-general,  and  represented  the  county  of  Donegal  in 
parliament,  until  created  viscount  Boyne.  At  the  siege  of  Yigo  he 
commanded  a  regiment,  and  made  himself  so  useful  upon  the  ocoasioa, 
that  he  was  presented  with  a  servioe  of  plate  by  the  queen. 

In  1714,  Q-eorge  I.  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  baron  Hamilton 
of  Stackaller.  The  same  king  granted  him  a  military  pension  of 
i£l82  10a.  yearly,  and  promoted  him  to  the  title  of  viacount  Boyne, 
by  patent  dated  1717. 

He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Brooke,  and  had  by  her  a 
dai^hter  and  three  sons.  He  died  September,  1723,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 


PATRICK  SARSFIELD. 


Thb  ancMton  of  this  gallant  officer  on  the  paternal  side,  though  ori- 
ginally English,  were  among  those  early  colonists  who  were  proverbi- 
ally said  to  have  become  more  Irish  than  Irishmen.  In  the  uzteenth 
century,  by  one  of  the  numerous  revolutions  of  that  country,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  manor  of  Lucan  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Sara&elds. 
Id  1566  Sir  William  Sarsfield  was  distinguished  for  his  good  services 
against  Shane  O'Keile;  for  which  he  was  knighted  by  Sidney,  His 
roothw  was  of  noble  native  blood;  and  he  was  firmly  attached  to  the 
old  religion.  He  had  inherited  an  estate  of  about  £2,000  a-year,  and 
waa  therefore  one  of  the  wealthiest  Soman  Catholics  of  the  kingdom. 
His  knowledge  of  oourts  and  camps  was  such  as  few  of  his  oountry- 
men  possessed.  He  had  long  borne  a  commission  in  the  Life  Guards, 
and  had  lived  mudi  about  WhitehalL  He  had  fought  bravely  under 
Monmouth  on  the  continent,  and  agiunst  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor. 
"According  to  Avaux,"  the  represental»ve  of  Louis  at  the  court  of 
James  at  Dublin,  who  made  it  his  study  to  observe  and  to  report  to 
his  master  upon  the  qualities  of  the  public  men  of  that  cour^  "Fa- 
trick  SanAeld,"  says  Lord  Maoanlay,  "had"  when,  in  the oomsDeooo- 

■  Preamble  of  hia  pateat 
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meotof  1689,  electad  one  of  the  members  of  the  dty  of  Dublin  in 
the  parliament  of  Jamei,  "  more  penonal  infiuence  than  any  man  in 
IreUiid.  He  describes  him  as  indeed  a  gentleman  of  emiDsnt  merit, 
brare,  upright,  honourable,  careful  of  his  men  in  quarters,  and  certain 
to  be  alwaya  found  at  their  head  in  the  day  of  battle.  His  intrepidity, 
his  frankness,  his  boundless  good  nature,  his  stature,  which  for  exceeded 
that  of  ordinary  men,  and  the  strength  which  he  exerted  in  personal 
confliot,  gained  for  him  the  afieotionate  admiration  of  the  popnUce. 
It  a  remarkable  that  the  English  of  all  ranks  and  opinions  generally 
respected  him  us  a  valiant,  skilful,  and  generous  enemy,  and  that  even 
in  the  most  ribald  farces  which  were  performed  by  mountebtoka  in 
Smithfield,  he  was  always  excepted  from  the  di^raoeful  imputations 
which  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  throw  upon  the  Jacobite  party  in 
Ireland," 

But  not  only  were  men  like  SarsGeld  rftre  in  that  house  of  oommo&a ; 
of  which  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  that  of  all  the  parliaments  whioh 
have  met  in  the  British  islands,  Barebones'  parliament  not  excepted,  it 
was  the  most  deficient  in  all  the  qualities  nbioh  a  legislatare  should 
possess;"  he  took  not,  he  could  not  take,  any  share  in  the  infamous 
proceedings  that  have  made  its  name  odious  in  every  Christian  and 
legal  ear.  The  traitorous  manoiuvre  by  which  the  garrison  of  Sligo 
was  withdrawn  in  the  month  of  April  left  that  port  and  town  defence- 
less, when  it  was  immediately  seiied  upon  by  a  detachment  under 
Sarsfield,  who  was  sent,  in  anticipation  of  the  withdrawal,  as  the  result 
of  the  intelligence  between  Lundy  of  Londonderry  and  Tyrconnel  of 
Dublin.  SarsSeld  remained  in  charge,  ever  watchful  of  these  daring 
irregulars,  until  he  was  instructed  to  concentrate  an  expedition  against 
tiie  armed  colonists  of  Enniskillen ;  an  expedition  which  was  surprised 
and  dispersed  on  the  stream  of  the  Drouse  before  its  preparations  were 
completed.  On  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  New  town -Butler,  fought  by 
Macarthy  against  the  Enniskilleners,  ha  retired  from  filigo  b^ore  a 
force  sent  by  Kirke  from  Londonderry.  So  little  did  James  appreciate 
the  merits  of  the  beat  officer  in  his  army,  that  it  was  not  without  great 
difficulty  that  the  French  ambassador  Avauz  and  commander  Bosen 
prevuted  on  his  Majesty  to  give  Sarsfield  the  oommand  of  an  expedi- 
tion despatched  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  into  Connaught,  and  to  raise 
him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  on  the  occasion.  "  He  is  a  brave  fellow," 
sud  James,  with  an  air  of  intellectual  superiority  that  must  have  made 
his  auditors  stare,  "  but  he  is  very  scantily  supplied  with  brains."  Bars' 
field,  however,  fully  vindicated  the  opinion  of  his  French  admirers. 
He  dislodged  the  English  from  Sligo ;  and  he  effectually  secured  (Hl- 
way,  which  had  been  in  considerable  danger. 

It  was  one  of  tlie  misfortunes  of  James  to  have  repeated  changes  in 
the  geoer^  sent  him  from  France  to  take  the  command-in-chief  of  his 
troops  in  Ireland.  Iiausen,  who  succeeded  the  patron  of  Sarsfield, 
although  be  brought  with  him  seven  to  eight  thousand  French  infantry, 
the  best  perhaps  the  Continent  could  supply,  was  an  unfortunate  ex- 
change for  Bosen.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  apprehension  that 
tbe  left  wing  of  the  Jacobite  army  would  be  turned,  and  a  pass,  in  the 
rear  of  the  fight,  oalled  Duleek,  be  seized  by  the  troops  of  William, 
which  bad  foroed  a  passage  over  the  Imdge  of  Slane,  Lauien  not  only 
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detached  all  his  own  men,  but  the  hone  of  Sare&eld  and  BarsQeld  him- 
self, to  cover  that  only  possible  line  of  retreat,  leaving  the  native  forces 
to  meet  the  strength  of  the  English,  EDDislcilleners,  and  Dutch,  in  the 
oentre  and  right,  without  an  officer  capable  of  handling  them.  Thus 
prevented  from  displaying  the  skill  and  courage  which  his  enemies 
allowed  him  to  posseu,  Barsfleld  oould,  on  this  fatal  day  for  his  master, 
only  protect  James  in  his  flight  with  his  hone,  while  the  French 
inbntry  with  oonsiderable  coolness  covered  the  retreat  of  the  beaten 
and  disorderly  Irish  horse  and  foot. 

The  conduct  of  the  native  soldiery,  in  the  series  of  fights  which 
terminated  in  this  crowning  victory  of  the  Williamites,  had  sunk  th«r 
military  reputation  to  the  lowest  point,  and  had  exposed  them  to  the 
bitter  contempt  both  of  their  enemies  and  of  their  allies.  The  Jacob- 
ites at  Paris,  English  and  Scotch,  never  spoke  of  them  but  as  dastards 
and  traitors.  The  French  were  so  exasperated  at  the  reports  that 
reached  them  of  their  behaviour,  that  Irish  merchants,  who  had  been 
many  years  settled  at  Paris,  dunt  not  walk  the  streets  for  fear  of  being 
insulted  by  the  populace.  So  strong  was  the  prejudice,  that  stories 
were  current  to  explain  the  intrepidity  with  which  the  hwse  had 
fought  as  contrasted  with  the  pusillanimity  of  the  foot  soldiera.  It 
'  I  was  said  that  the  troopers  were  not  men  of  the  aboriginal  races,  but 
j  I  deaoendants  of  the  old  English  of  the  Strongbow  conquest,  or  the  Scots 
1 1  of  the  Olster  settlement.  And  notwithstanding  Lord  Macaulay's  faint 
eontradiotion,  this  was  unquestionably  true  of  their  officers,  and  largely 
of  the  men  also.  The  forlorn  hope,  who  were  cut  off  to  a  man  after 
leaping  their  horaes  over  the  wall  into  the  Windmill-hill  outwork  of 
Londonderry,  were  Butler's,  under  the  command  of  a  Butler  of  Ormonde 
of  the  line  of  Mountgarret.  The  cavalry  which  made  the  gallant  at- 
tempt to  retrieve  the  day  at  the  Boyne,  and  which  had  so  nearly  suc- 
ceeded, were  chiefly  of  the  Kilkenny  Normans,  and  were  led  by  a 
Hamilton,  of  Soottish  ancestry.  Sanfletd  himself,  the  flnt  swords- 
man of  their  force,  was  of  the  hated  Saxon  raoe.  The  correspondence 
of  Avauz,  of  Bosen,  of  Lauzen,  and  of  St.  Ruth,  the  representatives,  at 
di^rent  times  during  this  period,  of  France  in  Ireland,  abounds  with 
complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  force.  The  bnguage  of  James 
himself,  in  the  unseemly  speech  he  addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  on  the  morning  after  his  flight  from  the  fleld,  teemed  with 
reproaohee  of  the  oowardioe  of  that  offldal'i  oountrymoi.  But  in  truth 
the  Irish  foot  had  beoome  a  curse  and  a  scandal  to  L«land  throuj^ 
lack  of  military  adminiatration  alone.  A  few  months  of  strict 
dismpline  and  regular  drilling  have  frequently  turned  rude  but 
athletic  and  enthuaiastic  peasants  into  good  soldiers.  But  the  Irish 
foot  soldiera  had  not  merely  not  been  well-trained  i  tbey  had  been 
elaborately  ill-truned.  The  greatest  of  our  generals  repeatedly  and 
emphatically  declared  that  even  the  admirable  army  which  had  fought 
its  way  under  his  oommand  from  Torres  Vedras  to  Toulouse,  would)  if 
he  had  Buff'ered  it  to  oontract  habits  of  pillage,  have  become,  in  a  few 
weeks,  unfit  for  all  military  purposes.  But,  from  the  day  on  which 
they  were  enlisted,  the  foot  soldiera  of  James  were  not  merely  per- 
mitted, but  invited,  to  supply  the  deScienciea  of  pay  by  marauding. 
Aooordii^Iy,  after  eighteen  months  of  nominal  soldierahip,  they  were 
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positively  farther  from  being  aoldier*  than  on  the  day  they  had  jolaed 
the  ruika.  As  to  the  qaestion  of  ruM,  the  more  the  early  history  of 
the  ootmtry  is  examined  into>  the  more  evident  it  is  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  ii  mixed  in  a  much  larger  measure  than  is  generally 
Buppoeed  of  the  same  elements  as  thoae  of  England  and  Scotland, 
although  perhaps  not  in  the  same  proportions.  Although  yielding  in 
course  of  ages  to  tiie  influencte  of  the  language  of  the  country  which 
was  that  of  the  ministera  of  their  religion,  it  is  manifest  that  Scot  and 
Pict,  Done  and  Norman  and  Saxon,  all  warlike  race*,  all  having  mi- 
grated originally  from  the  north  <^  Europe,  obtained  at  different 
epodis  permanent  or  temporary  rule  over  more  or  less  of  the  aoil  of 
the  island,  and  gradually  blended  with  and  impreesed  their  character 
OD  the  few  survivors  of  the  earlier  populations.  How  little  ground 
indeed  there  was  for  the  impnta^on  of  natural  poltroonery  has  since 
been  ugnally  proved  by  many  heroio  aohiavements  in  every  part  of  the 
globe. 

With  the  seatiments  we  have  referred  to,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  French  officers  and  men,  as  to  tiie  military  character  of  the  Irish 
inftintry,  it  is  not  to  be  wondwed  at,  that,  when  the  fugitives  from 
the  Boyne  had  taken  refuge,  discomfited,  indeed,  and  disgraced, 
but  very  little  diminished  in  numbers,  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  to 
which  they  were  speedily  followed  by  William,  and  tlie  fortificationa  of 
which  were  indeed  soaroe  worthy  of  the  name,  the  allies  should  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  defending  them,  and  should  refuse  to  throw 
away  their  lives  in  faopelflBS  reaistanoe  to  the  advancing  army.  But, 
undisciplined  and  disot^anised  at  it  was,  there  was  much  spirit^ 
though  little  firmness,  in  the  Irish  infantry.  And  when  they  rallied  at 
Limerick,  their  blood  was  up.  Patriotism,  fanadoiam,  shame,  revenge, 
despair,  had  raised  them  above  themselves.  With  one  voice  officers 
and  men  insisted  that  the  city  should  be  defended  to  the  last.  At  the 
head  of  those  who  were  for  reaisting  was  the  brave  Sarsfleld ;  and  hb 
exhortations  diffused  through  all  ranks  a  spirit  resembling  his  own. 
All  honour  to  the  man  who  refused  to  despur  of  the  courage  of  his 
countrymen,  or  of  the  oause  of  hi*  country  and  his  king.  A  compromise 
was  made.  The  French  troopa,  with  Tyroonnel  who  shared  tbar  sen- 
timents, retired  to  Galway.  The  great  body  of  the  native  army,  about 
twenty  tboosand  strong,  remuned  in  Limerick.  A  French  captaiui — 
BcHsselean,  who  understood  the  character  of  the  Irish  better,  and  there- 
fore judged  them  more  favourably  than  the  rest  of  hit  oountrymen,  still 
held  the  dtief  oonunand.  When  it  became  known  ia  tiie  English  camp 
that  the  French  troops  bad  quitted  Limerick,  and  that  the  Irish  only 
remained,  it  was  expected  that  the  city  would  be  an  easy  conquest ;  nor 
was  that  expectation  unreasonable,  for  even  Sarsfield  desponded.  One 
chance,  in  his  opinion,  there  still  was.  William  had  brought  with  him 
none  but  small  guns.  Several  large  pieoet  of  ordnance,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  a  bridge  of  tin  boats,  which  in  the 
then  watery  plain  of  the  Shannon  was  frequently  needed,  were  slowly 
following  from  CasheL  If  guos  and  gunpowder  could  be  inteneptcd 
and  deatroyed,  there  might  be  some  hope.  If  not,  all  was  lost ;  and 
the  beat  thing  that  a  brave  and  high-spirited  Irish  gentleman  could  do 
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wss  to  forget  the  country  which  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  defend ;  and  to 
seek  in  some  foreign  land  a  home  &ad  a  grave. 

A  few  hours,  therefore,  after  the  English  tents  had  been  pitched 
before  limerick,  SaraSeld  aet  forth,  under  cover  of  the  night,  »ith  n 
strong  body  of  horse  and  dragoons.  He  took  the  road  to  Killaloe,  and 
crossed  the  Shannon  there.  During  the  day  he  lurked  with  his  band 
in  a  wild  mountain  tract  named  from  the  silver  mines  which  it  oon- 
tains.  In  this  desolate  region  Sarsfield  found  no  lack  of  scouts  or  of 
guides.  He  learned  in  the  evening  that  the  detachment  which  guarded 
the  English  artillery  had  halted  for  the  night  about  seven  miles  from 
William's  camp,  under  the  walls  of  an  old  castle,  in  apparent  wcurity. 
When  it  was  dark,  the  horsemen  quittL>d  their  hiding  pUoe,  and  fol- 
lowed their  guides  to  the  spot.  The  surprise  was  complete.  About 
sixty  fell.  One  was  taken  prisoner.  The  rest  fled.  A  huge  pile  was 
made  of  waggons  and  pieces  of  cannon.  Every  gun  was  stuffed  with 
powder ;  and  the  whole  mass  was  blown  up.  '  If  I  had  fiiiled  in  this 
attempt,'  said  the  gallant  Sarsfield  to  his  solitary  prisoner,  a  lieutenant, 
'  I  should  have  been  off  to  France.' 

Sars&eld  bad  long  been  the  favourite  of  his  countrymen ;  and  this 
most  seasonable  exploit,  judiciously  planned  and  vigorously  executed, 
raised  him  still  higher  in  their  estimation.  Their  spirits  rose;  and  the 
besiegers  began  to  lose  heart.  William  did  his  best  to  repair  his  loss. 
Two  of  the  guns  which  had  been  blown  up  were  found  to  be  still  ser- 
vioeable.  Two  mora  were  sMit  for  from  Waterford.  Bsttwiea  were 
oonstmoted  of  small  field  pieces.  Some  outworks  were  carried.  A 
small  breach  was  made  in  the  rampart.  But  ere  this  could  be  done, 
the  rains  b^(an  to  fall.  The  swampy  ground  began  to  engender  fever. 
A  great  effort  must  be  made  to  carry  the  plaoe  at  onoe.  If  that  effort 
fuled  the  siege  must  be  raised. 

It  failed.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  August  the  city  waa  entered 
by  five  hundred  English  grenadiers.  The  Irish  fled  before  the  usail- 
■nts,  who  in  the  excitement  of  victory  had  not  waited  for  orders.  But 
then  a  terrible  street  fight  began.  The  defenders,  as  soon  as  they  had 
reoovered  from  their  surprise,  stood  resolutely  to  their  arms;  and  the 
English  grenadiers,  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  were,  with  great  loss, 
driven  book  to  the  counterscarp.  The  struggle  was  long  and  desper- 
ate. The  very  women  took  part  in  it,  and  flung  stones  and  broken 
bottles  at  the  assailants.  When  the  conflict  wa*  the  fiercest  a  mine 
exploded,  and  hurled  a  Gtermaa  battalion  into  the  air.  Slowly  and 
sullenly  the  beuegers,  lite  in  the  evening,  returned  to  the  camp. 
Gladly  would  they  have  renewed  the  attack  on  the  morrow.  The 
soldiers  vowed  to  have  the  town  or  die.  But  the  powder  was  now 
neuly  exhausted ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  the  roads,  deep  in  mud, 
were  approaching  a  state  when  retreat  would  be  impossible ;  the  deadly 
pestileooe  was  hovering  over  them.  Sarsfleld's  blow  had  told.  Wil- 
liam hastened  to  remove  his  troops  to  a  healthier  region.  It  was  with 
no  pleasurable  emotions  that  Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel  learned  at  Gal- 
way  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  conflict  in  which  they  had  refused  to 
take  a  part.  They  were  weary  of  Ireland ;  they  were  apprehensive 
that  their  conduct  would  be  unfavourably  represented  in  Pratioe ;  they 
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therefore  (IctermiDad  to  be  beforehand  with  their  &ocusers,  and  took 
ship  together  for  the  contioent. 

Tyroonoelf  before  he  departed,  delegated  his  dvil  authority  to  one 
couDoil  and  his  military  to  another.  The  young  Duke  of  Berwick 
was  declared  coramandpr-ia-chief;  but  this  dignity  was  merely  nomi- 
nal. Sarsfield,  undoubtedly  the  ftrit  of  Irish  soldiers,  was  placed  last 
on  the  list  of  the  councillors  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  en- 
trusted ;  and  some  believed  that  ho  would  not  have  been  in  the  Ust  at 
all)  had  not  the  viceroy  feared  that  the  amission  of  so  popular  a  name 
might  produce  a  mutiny. 

From  October  1690  till  May  1691  no  military  operation  on  a  large 
scale  was  attempted  in  Ireland,  The  part  of  that  kingdom  which  still 
acknowledged  James  as  king,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  gov- 
ernment. The  only  towns  of  any  note  were  Limerick  and  Galway, 
where  the  shopkeepers  underwent  such  oppression  as  to  steal  away, 
when  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  with  their  stuflb  to  the  territory 
oocupied  by  the  troops  of  William.  Merchant  ships  were  boarded  on 
arrival  at  these  ports,  and  their  cargoes  taken  by  force  to  be  paid  for 
in  the  debased  coinage  of  iron,  or  in  native  commodities  at  arbitrary 
prices.  Neither  the  council  of  regency  nor  the  council  of  war  were 
popular.  The  Irish  complained  that  men  who  were  not  Irish  were  en- 
trusted with  a  large  share  in  the  administration.  The  discontent  soon 
broke  forth  into  open  rebellion.  A  great  meeting  was  held  of  officers, 
peers,  lawyers,  and  prelates.  It  was  resolved  that  the  government  set 
up  by  the  lord-lieutenant  was  unknown  to  the  constitution ;  that  he 
had  no  power  to  delegate  his  authority,  when  himself  absent,  to  a  junto 
composed  of  his  creatures.  The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  totd  he  had  as- 
sumed a  power  to  which  he  had  no  right;  and  would  only  be  obeyed 
if  he  would  consent  to  govern  by  the  advice  of  a  council  wholly  Irish. 
This  young  nobleman  yielded,  but  with  reluctance,  and  continued  to 
be  a  puppet  in  a  new  set  of  hands;  but  finding  he  had  no  real  autho* 
rity,  altf^ther  neglected  business,  and  gave  himself  up  to  such  kind 
of  pleasure  as  so  dreary  a  place  afforded.  There  being  among  the 
Irish  chiefs  none  of  weight  and  authority  enough  to  control  the  rest, 
Sarsfield  for  a  time  took  the  lead.  But  Sarsfield,  though  eminently 
brave  and  active  in  the  field,  was  little  skilled  in  the  administration 
of  war,  and  still  less  skilled  in  civil  business.  His  nature  was  too  un- 
suspicious and  indulgent  for  a  post  in  which  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
be  too  distrustful  or  too  severe.  He  believed  whatever  was  told  him ; 
he  signed  whatever  was  set  before  him.  The  commissaries,  encour- 
t^ed  by  his  lenity,  robbed  and  embezsled  shamelessly  on  every  side, 
nominally  for  the  public  service,  but  really  for  themselves,  every  thing 
on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands,  even  on  the  property  of  the  priests 
and  prelates. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1691,  the  anuchy  of  this  state  of  things  came 
to  an  end  by  the  return  of  Tyrconnel  to  Ireland,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  to  France.  Tyroonnel  brought  gold  and  clothing  for  the 
army ;  and  announoed  the  early  arrival  of  provisions  and  military  stores. 
The  patent  of  the  earldom  of  Lucan  was  also  sent  from  James  by  him,  in 
recompense  of  the  services  of  the  gallant  Sarsfleld.  But  the  command- 
in-ohief  of  bis  army  in  Ireland  was  again  besto.wed  on  a  French  officer 
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Dftmed  St.  Buth.  The  •econd  ia  comm&nd  iru  aIsd  a  FrenohiDUi> 
named  D'Cssoo.  A  numerous  staff  of  oiBoen  to  drill  and  discipline 
the  Irish  soldiers  wu  on  b<Mvrd  &  fleet,  which  brought  >  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  corn  sod  flour  ;  and  which  arrived  shortly  afterwards. 

St.  Buth  had  seen  service.  The  Irish  regiments  in  the  French  ser- 
Tioe  had  formed  part  of  the  army  under  his  oomnMud  in  Savoy,  and 
had  behaved  extremely  well.  He  was  famous  as  the  most  merciless  per- 
secutor of  the  protestants  of  his  own  country.  Disappointed  at  the 
condition  of  the  forces  he  was  sent  to  command,  he  nevertheless  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  disciplining  them  with  rigorous  activity.  A  few 
days  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Buth,  he  was  informed  the  army  of  Wil- 
liam was  ready  to  move.  On  the  seventh  of  Jane,  Ballymore  was  sur- 
rendered to  it  On  the  nineteenth,  under  the  command  of  De  QincUe, 
a  most  distinguished  general  raised  in  the  Dutch  service,  it  sat  down 
before  Athlooe,  the  most  important  military  position  in  the  island,  and 
next  day  the  half  of  the  town  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Shannon  felt 
into  its  hands.  There  was  discord  in  the  Irish  councils.  Tyrconnel, 
to  the  disgust  of  the  natives,  was  in  the  town,  and  exercising  his  autho- 
rity over  the  French  commander,  so  as  to  excite  the  indignation  of  a 
powerful  party  in  the  army.  On  the  other  hand,  he  sent  his  emissa- 
ries to  all  the  camp  Sree  to  mabo  a  party  among  the  common  aoldiers 
against  the  French  general 

The  only  thing  in  which  Tyrconnel  and  Saint  Buth  agreed  was  in 
dreading  and  disliking  Sarsfield,  "  Not  only,"  says  Lord  Hacanlay, 
"  WW  he  popular  with  the  great  body  of  his  ooantrymen;  he  was  also 
surrounded  by  a  knot  of  retainers  whose  devotion  to  him  resembled  the 
devotion  of  the  Ishniaelite  murderers  to  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain. It  was  known  that  one  of  these  fanatics,  a  oolonel,  had  used 
language  which,  in  the  mouth  of  an  officer  so  hi^  in  rank,  might  well 
cause  uneasiness.  '  The  king,'  this  man  had  said, '  is  nothing  to  me. 
I  obey  Suvfield.  Let  Sarsfleld  tell  me  to  kill  any  man  in  the  whole 
army ;  and  I  will  do  it.'  Sarsfield  was  indeed  too  honourable  a  man 
to  abuse  his  immense  power  over  the  minds  of  his  worshippers.  But 
the  viceroy  and  the  commander-in-chief  might  not  nnnaturally  be  db- 
turbed  by  the  thought  that  SarsBeld's  honour  was  their  only  guarantee 
against  mutiny  and  asBassi  nation.  The  oonsequenoe  was,  that  at  the 
crisis  of  the  fate  of  James'  cause  in  Ireland,  the  aervioes  of  the  first  of 
Irish  soldiers  were  not  used,  or  were  used  with  jealous  caution ;  and 
that  if  he  ventured  a  suggestion,  it  was  received  with  a  sneer  or  a 
frown," 

While  these  disputea  were  going  on  in  the  Jaoobite  camp,  and  on 
the  evening  of  thirtieth  June,  when  Saint  Buth  was  in  his  tent  writing 
to  his  master  complaints  against  Tyroonnel,  when  tbe  seoond  in  com- 
mand was  enjoying  himself  at  table,  when  part  of  the  garrison  was 
idling,  part  dosing,  fifteen  hundred  English  grenadiers,  each  wearing 
in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  entered  suddenly  the  deep  and  strong  stream, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  were  on  tbe  firm  land  on  the  Con  naught  side  of  the 
Shannon.  "Takenl"  saidSaintButh indismay,  "It oannotbe.  Atown 
taken,  and  I  dose  by  with  an  army  to  relieve  it  t*  Cruelly  mortified,  he 
struck  his  tent  under  cover  of  tbe  night,  and  retreated  in  the  direction 
of  Qalway.     A  scarcity  of  forage,  the  near  presence  of  an  hostile 
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army  superior  in  numben,  the  approMh  of  the  Kutumnal  runt,  and 
the  danger  of  the  pestilence  which  usually  accoropuiies  them,  had  led 
the  Elngliah  general  to  call  a  council  of  war  that  vary  morning,  and  to 
propose  that  the  besiegers  should  either  at  once  force  their  way  acroaa 
the  river  or  retreat.  To  eSect  a  paasage  over  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  bridge  seemed  imposaibte.  It  was  resolved  to  do  it  by  the  deep 
ford,  and  to  do  it  that  afternoon  at  six  o'clock  on  a  signal  from  the 
steeple  of  the  church  ; — the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  Tolmash,  and  other  gallant  officers,  to  whom  no  part  in 
the  enterprise  had  been  assigned,  insisting  on  leading  the  brave  grenv 
diers  as  private  volunteers. 

Great  were  the  oriminatjons  and  reoriminations  in  the  Oatholio  camp 
after  so  great  a  disaster.  It  did  not  matter  how  keen  a  Jacobite  any 
follower  of  James  might  be,  how  high  his  rank  or  character,  how  great 
the  sacrifices  he  had  made  Co  loyalty,  if  he  were  not  also  an  adherent 
of  the  church  of  Bome,  the  Irish  Jacobites  would  have  none  of  him. 
Even  if  a  Catholic  and  not  also  a  soldier,  if  he  were  not  of  Irish  birth, 
his  presence  would  not  be  tolerated  amongst  them.  If  both  Jacobite 
and  Bomaniat,  and  soldier  to  boot,  if  he  disapproved  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  or  of  the  Act  of  Attainder,  he  must  not  be  one  of 
them.  Among  those  who  had  adhered  with  unswerving  fidelity  to  James 
was  a  Scottish  officer  named  Thomas  MaxwelL  Although  a  Bomanist, 
he  was  not  a  bigot,  and  he  had  not  concealed  his  dislike  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Parliament  of  1689.  His  nomination  as  one  of  the  Council 
of  War  by  Tyroonnel,  bad  mainly  led  to  the  rebellion  already  noted  of 
the  previous  autumn  by  which  he  was  turned  out  and  escaped  to  France. 
It  was  even  reoommended  by  one  of  the  intriguers  who  sailed  in  the 
same  ship  that  he  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  He  returned  with 
Tyrconnel,  and  was  entrusted,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  a  powerful  party, 
by  Saint  Ruth,  with  the  charge  of  the  irorks  on  that  part  of  the  . 
Connaught  shore  where  the  ford  lay.  He  was  taken  prisoner  when  hia 
forces  had  fled  to  a  man.  Nevertheless  the  enemies  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  charged  hia  obstinacy  with  the  fatal  result  by  having  over- 
ruled Saint  Ruth  in  the  matter  of  this  Scotchman.  The  friends  of 
Tyroonnel  blamed  the  French  general  on  the  other  hand  for  refusing 
to  lake  precautions  suggested  by  Maxwell  and  Tyrconnel,  which  would 
have  maide  a  surprise  impossible.  Tyrconnel,  however,  had  to  give  way 
and  retire  to  Limericic;  and  Saint  Roth  remained  ia  undisputed 
possession  of  the  supreme  command. 

Still  harmony  was  not  restored.  Saint  Both  was  bent  on  trying  the 
chances  of  a  b^tle.  Most  of  the  Irish  officers,  with  Sarsfield  at  their 
head,  were  of  a  different  mind.  They  advised  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  infantry  should  be  employed  in  garrisoning  the  walls  of  Limerick 
and  of  Galway ;  and  that  the  horse,  with  the  remainder  of  the  foot 
soldiers,  should  get  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  cut  off  hia  supplies. 
If  he  should  sit  down  before  Galway,  that  they  should  then  make  a 
push  for  Dublin,  which  was  altogether  defenceless.  It  seems  most  likely 
that  if  his  judgment  had  not  been  biassed  by  his  passions,  Saint  Buth 
would  have  adopted  this  course.  But  he  was  smarting  from  the  pi^in 
of  a  humiLating  defeat  for  which  he  was  not  entirely  blameless.  His 
en^nies  would  make  the  moat  of  this  to  hb  [vqudice  with  his  master. 
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To  ftvoid  the  displeasure  of  Louis  somelhinK  must  be  done,  and  that 
was  to  fight  ftDd  to  conquer,  or  to  perish.  The  ipot  ohoaea  hy  Saint 
Ruth  for  this  great  trial  ahowed  great  judgment.  His  army  was 
drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  waa  almost  surrounded  with  red 
bog.  In  front,  near  the  edge  of  the  morass,  were  fenoes  out  of  which 
a  bre&st-woric  was  constructed.  The  old  castle  of  Aghrim  stood  in 
the  rear.  In  the  few  dsys  of  preparation  the  French  commander 
evinced  every  quality  of  a  great  offloer.  He  sought  by  fiimiliarity  and 
kindness  to  win  the  affections  of  the  soldiery  he  had  formerly  despised. 
He  used  religious  stimulants  of  the  moat  powerful  kind  to  brace  their 
resolve  to  fight  like  martyrs  and  heroea.  It  ia  admitted  on  erery  Mde 
that  he  succeeded,- and  that  the  Iriah  forcea  were  never  known  to  fight 
with  more  resolution  than  at  the  battle  whiofa  bears  the  name  of  this  old 
castle.  On  the  twelfth  of  July,  however,  after  being  ten  hours  under 
arms,  sis  of  them  marching  in  a  deep  fog,  the  Bngluh  army  attacked 
through  the  swamp ;  were  again  and  again  driven  back ;  and  again  and 
again  returned  to  the  struggle.  The  night  was  closing  in,  and  still  the 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Irish.  "  The  day  is  ours,"  said  Saint 
Ruth,  and  be  waved  his  hat  in  the  air,  "  We  will  drive  them  before 
us  to  the  gates  of  Dublin."  But  fortune  was  already  on  the  turn.  At 
a  place  where  two  horsemen  couid  scarcely  ride  abreast,  the  English  and 
French  Protestant  cavalry  under  Haokay  and  Buvigny  at  last  succeeded 
in  passing  the  bog.  On  seeing  this  Saint  Ruth  was  hastening  to  the 
rescue,  when  a  cannon  ball  took  off  his  head.  It  was  thought  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  let  this  event  become  known.  Till  the  fight  was  over 
neither  army  was  aware  he  was  no  more.  In  the  crisis  of  the  battle 
there  was  none  to  give  directions,  Barsfield  was  in  command  of  the 
reserve,  but  he  had  been  strictly  enjoined  by  Saint  Ruth  not  to  stir 
without  orders,  and  no  orders  came.  But  for  the  coming  on  of  a 
moonless  night,  made  darker  by  a  misty  rain,  scarcely  a  man  would 
have  escaped;  for  the  conquerors  were  in  a  savage  mood.  A  report 
had  spread  that  English  prisoners  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  fight, 
and  who  had  been  admitted  to  quarter,  were  afterwards  butchered.  But 
the  obscurity  enabled  Sarsfield,  with  a  few  squadrons  which  remained 
unbroken,  to  cover  the  retreat.  The  number  of  the  Irish  that  fell 
was  not  less  than  seven  thousand,  of  whom  four  thousand  were  counted 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  death  of  Saint  Ruth  restored  the  supreme  authority  to  Tyr> 
connel,  who  made  preparations  for  repairing  the  fortifications  of 
Limerick,  and  for  storing  supplies  against  a  siege ;  for  which  the  means 
of  defence — had  not  the  fall  of  Athlone  and  the  slaughter  of  Aghrim 
.  broken  the  spirit  of  the  army — were  by  no  means  contemptible. 
Excepting  Sarafield,  and  a  brave  Scotch  officer  named  Wauchop,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Irish  foroe  loudly  declared  that  it  was  time  to  think  of 
capitulating.  Tyrconnel,  atthough  persuaded  that  all  was  lost,  hoped 
the  struggle  might  be  prolonged  until  permission  to  treat  should  arrive 
from  James  at  Saint  Germains;  and  prevailed  on  his  desponding  country- 
men to  swear  not  to  capitulate  until  that  permission  should  arrive.  A 
few  days  thereafter  Tyrconnel  himself  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  under 
whioh  he  succumbed  in  three  days.  A  commission  from  James,  under 
the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  when  opened  after  this  event,  nearly  led  to 
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another  rebellion,  becaose  of  the  three  Lord*  Juaticea  therein  named 
to  govern  Ireland,  in  such  a  oue-as  the  death  of  the  Ticeroy,  two  were 
born  in  England.  Fortunately  the  commission  was  accompanied  by 
instructioni  which  forbade  these  Lords  Justices  to  interfere  mth  the 
conduct  of  the  war;  and  consequently  it  was  practically  a  nullity,  as 
war  was  now  the  only  business  to  be  attended  to  within  that  city. 
The  government  was  therefore  really  in  the  hands  of  Sarsfield.  Two 
thousand  three  hundred  men,  the  garrisen  of  Oalway,  which  yielded 
by  capitulation  on  this  condition,  were  shortly  afterwards  added  to  ita 
k^rrison  under  the  French  officer  DTJsson.  On  the  day  Tyrconnel  died, 
August  fourteenth,  the  advanced  guard  of  William's  army  came  within 
sight  of  Limerick.  Shortly  afterwards  several  English  vessels  of  war 
came  up  the  Shannon  and  anchored  about  a  mile  below  the  city.  The 
batteries,  on  which  were  planted  guna  and  bombs  very  different  from 
those  which  William  had  been  forced  to  use  on  the  preceding  autumn, 
played  day  and  night,  and  soon  roofs  were  blazing  and  walls  were 
crashing  in  every  corner  of  the  city,  and  whole  streets  were  reduced 
to  ashes. 

Still  the  place  held  out;  the  garrison  was,  in  numerical  strength, 
little  inferior  to  the  besieging  army ;  and  it  seemed  not  impossible  that 
the  defence  might  be  prolonged  till  the  equinoctial  rains  should  a  se- 
cond time  compel  the  English  to  retire.  Ginckte  determined  on  strik- 
ing a  bold  stroke.  No  point  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  fortifioations 
was  more  important,  and  no  point  seemed  to  be  more  secure  than  the 
Thomond  bridge,  which  joined  the  oity  to  the  camp  of  the  Irish  horae 
on  the  Clare  bank  of  the  Shannon.  The  Dutch  general's  plan  was  to 
separate  the  infantry  within  the  ramparts  fi-om  the  cavalry  without, 
and  this  plan  he  executed  with  great  skill,  vigour,  and  success.  He 
laid  a  bridge  of  ten  boats  on  the  river,  crossed  it  with  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  drove  before  him  in  confusion  fifteen  hundred  dragoons  who 
made  a  faint  show  of  resistance,  and  marching  towards  the  quarten  of 
the  Irish  horse,  took  possession  of  their  camp  almost  without  a  blow 
b«ng  struck,  along  with  great  store  of  provisions,  and  the  arms  which 
were  flung  away  by  the  flying  foemen,  whose  beasts  ftvtunately  were 
grazing  at  a  short  distance,  and  nearly  all  escaped  capture. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Returning  in  a  few  days  at  the  head  of  a  few 
regiments  to  the  Clare  bank  of  the  Shannon,  he  attacked  and  carried 
tiie  forts  which  protected  the  Thomond  bridge,  thus  completely  isolat- 
ing the  oity  on  all  sides.  Unfortunately  a  French  officer  in  command 
at  the  city  gate  opening  on  this,  bridge,  aftaid  that  the  pursuers  would 
enter  the  city  with  the  fugitives  from  the  storming  of  the  forts,  caused 
the  drawbridge  portion  which  was  nearest  to  the  city  to  be  drawn  op 
by  which  many  lives  were  sacrificed.  Many  went  headlong  into  the 
stream  and  perished  there.  Others  cried  for  quarter,  and  held  up  their 
handkerchiefs  in  token  of  submission.  But  the  conquerors  were  mad 
with  rage ;  their  cruelty  could  not  be  immediately  restrained,  and  no 
prisoners  were  made  till  the  heaps  of  (Mrpses  rose  above  the  parapets. 
Of  eight  hundred  men,  which  constituted  the  garrison,  only  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  escaped  into  limerick.  This  disaster  leemed 
likely  to  produce  a  miitiny  in  the  besieged  city.  Had  the  French  ofG- 
oer  not  been  mortally  wounded,  he  would  have  been  saorifioed  ti 
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fury  of  the  multitude,  for  having  ordered  the  drawbridge  to  be  dnwa 
up.  The  French  oommuider  wrote  to  his  muter,  that  kfter  thii  fight 
the  spirit  of  the  garriwm  was  so  broken  that  it  was  impowible  to  con- 
dnue  the  struggle.  Up  to  this  time  the  voice  of  Sarsfield  had  been  tor 
stubborn  resistance.  But  even  Sarsfield  lost  heart  now,  and  was  not 
only  willing  but  impatieat  to  treat.  The  details  and  progress  of  the 
capitulation  that  followed  have  paased  into  the  domain  of  European 
histoiy ;  and  have  been  commented  npoa  in  our  Historical  Introduo- 
tion  to  this  volume.  For  the  favourable  terms  obUuned,  oonsidering  the 
circumstancea  and  the  temper  of  the  times,  some  oredit  no  doubt  is  due 
to  the  reputation  for  gallantry  and  firmness  of  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir, and  to  his  opportune  application;  as  well  aa  to  the  oiroumstanM 
that  a  formidable  French  fleet  with  soldiers,  arms,  and  abundant  stores 
was  near,  which  arrived  at  Dingle  Bay  a  day  or  two  after  the 
signing  of  the  Treaties,  viz.,  on  the  first  of  October  1691.  But  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  still  more  oredit  is  due  to  King  William 
himself;  whose  instructions,  framed  with  a  view  to  such  an  oooauon, 
were  MOt  for  by  Oinokle  before  drawing  out  his  proposals,  whioh 
were  those  substantially  settled  on.  At  a  time  when  no  prot«stant 
worship  was  allowed  in  France,  nor,  generally  spealcing,  in  any  ca- 
tholic country,  and  when  even  the  episcopalian  form  of  wonhip 
was  virtually  proscribed  in  Scotland  although  that  of  the  m^ority  of 
the  British  nation,  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  IJmerick,  granting 
to  the  Roman  Catholioa  of  Ireiaud  tbo  free  exercise  of  tbmr  religion, 
on  the  sole  condition  of  taking  a  simple  oath  of  alle^iano^  "  when 
thereunto  required,"  seems  exceptionally  liberal.  The  treaty  unbraced 
all  plaoes  in  which  reaistance  to  the  forces  of  William  was  then  being 
made,  and  it«  conclusion  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  Ireland. 
Sarsfield  was  indirectly  honoured  in  it,  being  recognised  therein  by 
his  title  of  earl  of  Lucan,  a  title  granted  while  in  arms  against  the  Brit- 
ish nation,  by  an  exile,  and  an  abdicated  king.  His  own  honourable 
feeling  was  also  manifested,  in  a  clause  providing  ior  repayment  to  a 
oertun  Ool,  John  Brown,  of  monies,  which  he,  Sai^eld,  bad  recdved  for 
the  public  service  of  his  party  from  this  gentleman,  which  the  owner 
had  destined  to  pay  protestants  holding  executions  against  him,  and 
which  Sarsfield  had  undertaken  to  satisfy  in  his  relief.  During  the  in- 
terval betwixt  the  ac^ustment  of  the  articles  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Lords  Justices  from  Dublin  to  sign  the  treaty,  a  somewhat  free  and 
friendly  intercourse  took  place  between  the  Irish  and  English  officers 
of  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies.  Among  the  anecdotes  widely  circu- 
lated, of  what  passed  at  these  meetings,  one  in  particular  "  was  re- 
ported," says  Lord  Maoaulay,  "in  every  part  of  Europe,"  and  sho^ 
not  only  the  estimate  on  the  part  of  Sarsfield,  of  the  parties  referred  to, 
but  even  more  espeoially  his  jealousy  for  the  reputation  of  his  country- 
men. "  Has  not  this  last  campaign,"  said  Sarsfield  to  some  English 
offleera,  "rused  your  opinion  of  Irish  soldiers?"  "To  toll  you  the  truth," 
answered  an  Englishman,  "  we  think  of  them  much  as  we  always  did." 
" However  meanly  you  may  think  of  us,"  replied  Sarsfield,  "change 
king*  with  us,  and  we  will  willingly  try  our  luck  wiUi  you  again." 
"  Sarsfield  was  doubtless  thinking,"  adds  hia  lordship,  *<  of  the 
day  on   whioh   he   had  seen    the  two    sovereigns    at    tiie  head  of 
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two  great  umies," — viz.,  &t  the  battle  (rf  the  Boj^e — "William 
foremost  in  the  charge,  and  James  foremost  in  the  flight."  "How- 
ever meanly  you  may  think  of  us,"  has  been,  and  still  ia,  Uie 
proud  and  painful  feeling  of  cultivated  IriBhmen  when  their  ooun- 
iry  and  countrymen  are  sneered  at  for  an  assumed  inferiority 
trhich  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  know  does  not  hold  true.  By  the 
military  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  such  Irish  officers  and  soldiers  aa 
should  declare  that  they  wished  to  go  to  France  should  be  conveyed 
thither;  and  should,  in  the  mean  time,  remain  under  the  command  of 
their  own  generals.  The  English  general  undertook  to  furnish  a  con- 
siderable number  of  transports.  French  vessels  were  also  permitted 
to  pass  and  repass  freely  between  Brittany  and  Munster.  Some  of  the 
provisioDs  of  tbe  civil  treaty  were  io  lenity  beyond  what  any  constitu- 
tional authority  could  venture  to  assure  without  the  ezpreea  consent 
of  the  legblature.  Not  only  was  an  entire  amnesty  promised  to  all 
comprised  within  its  provisions ;  not  cfoly  were  they  allowed  to  retain 
their  property,  and  to  exercise  any  profession  which  they  had  exercised 
before  the  troublea;  not  only  were  they  not  to  be  punished  for  any 
treason,  felony,  and  nusdemeanour  oommitted  taaoa  the  accession  of 
James;  but  they  were  not  even  to  be  sued  for  damages  on  account  of 
any  act  of  spoliation  or  outrage  which  they  might  have  committed  dur- 
ing tiie  three  yean  of  confusion.  It  was  therefore  properly  added, 
that  the  confirmation  of  these  stipulations  should  depend  on  the  parlia- 
mentary ratification  of  the  treaty ;  which  the  government  undertook  to 
use  its  utmost  efibrts  to  obtain. 

Sarafield  having  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  service  of  France, 
was  naturally  de^us  to  carry  with  him  to  the  oontinent  such  a  body 
of  troops  as  would  be  an  important  addition  to  tbe  army  of  Louis.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  the  commander  of  William's  forces  was  aa  naturally 
unwilling  to  see  thousands  of  men  sent  to  swell  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  of  his  master.  Mutual  altercation,  and  an  appeal  to  the  Irish 
forces  took  place ;  but  the  clergy,  being  on  tbeside  of  the  Jacobite  general, 
proved  more  tiian  powerful  on  the  day  when  a  detnsion  came  to  be 
taken.  Whether  the  sermons  preaolied  by  the  Boman  Catholic  priests 
<m  that  morning  at  the  head  of  every  regiment, — in  which  tbe  sin  of 
consorting  with  unbelievers  and  the  peril  to  the  soul  of  enlisting  in 
the  heretic  army  were  inde&tigably  pressed — were,  as  English  his- 
torians assert,  immediately,  and  before  the  pronouncing  of  the  benedic- 
tion by  tbe  bishop,  followed  by  a  plentiful  allowance  of  brandy  or  not, 
we  cannot  say,  but  the  result  was,  that  when  the  long  procession  had 
dosed,  out  of  fourteen  thousand  inJantry  under  arms,  only  three  thou- 
sand bad  filed  ofT  to  indicate  their  wish  to  abide  in  Ireland,  and  eleven 
thousand  returned  with  Sarsfield  to  the  city.  The  proportions  in  the 
horsemen,  who  were  encamped  some  miles  from  the  town,  were  nearly 
the  same. 

It  is  remarked  here  by  Lord  Maoaulay,  that  the  n^ments  oonsistiug 
of  nativea  of  Ulster  filed  ofif— that  is,  decided  to  enter  tbe  British  army — 
to  a  man ;  and  that  there  existed  between  the  Scots  of  Ulster  of  anto- 
Ohristian  settlement — whom  Lord  Mocaulay  in  mistake  oalla  Celta — 
and  ^e  nativ£  Irishof  the  other  three  provinces  an  antipathy  which  was 
the  inducing  cause  of  this  decision.     His  Lordship  gives  other  instances 
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of  this  antipathy  nhioh  will  sfternards  be  raferrad  to,  an  antipathy 
which  overruled  the  oommunity  of  religion  and  hmguage,  and  which 
showed  how,  in  critical  epochs,  the  influence  of  race  will  overrule  the 
accidents  of  time  and  beliefs.  In  the  course  of  the  embarkation,  there 
occurred  various  embarrassments  to  Sarsfield  and  his  officers.  Iieet 
that  large  portion  of  his  men  who  had  selected  to  accompany  him  to 
France,  should  change  th^  minds,  after  the  effects  of  the  eooleeiastical 
and  material  stimulants,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  had  passed 
away,  he  had  them  confined  within  the  ramparts  of  that  quarter  of 
the  city  of  Limerick  which  by  agreement  still  remained  in  the  paaswsioo 
of  the  Irish  generals,  and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut  and  strongly 
guarded.  A.nd  if  the  entire  of  the  army  had  remained  in  Limerick 
till  the  dsy  of  embarkation  it  would  have  been  transported  almost  to  a 
man,  carrying  with  it  such  of  the  families  of  the  officers  and  soldioa  as 
happened  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  But  many  of  the  vessels  in 
which  the  voyage  was  to  be  performed  lay  at  Cork,  and  in  proceeding 
thither  many  soldiers  unable  to  bear  the  thought  of  separation,  perhaps 
for  life,  from  all  that  was  familiar  and  all  that  was  dear,  stole  away 
into  the  b(^  TheBoyal  regiment,  whichhad,  on  theday  of  thereview, 
set  a  striking  example  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  James,  dwindled  from 
fourteen  hundred  down  to  five  hundred  men.  In  order  to  meet  the 
natnral  unwillingness  of  his  men  to  leave  their  iamilies  in  a  state  of 
destitution,  which  he  perceived  was  one  chief  cause  of  this  desertion 
— as  tiiese  had  crowded  to  meet  their  husbands  and  fathers,  covering 
all  the  roads  to  the  place  of  embarkation — Sarsfield  by  a  proclamation 
oonftrmed  the  article  of  the  treaty,  assuring  his  soldiers  that  they 
would  be  permitted  to  carry  their  wives  and  families  to  France.  It 
is  probable  he  had  formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  number  who 
would  demand  a  passage  from  Cork,  and  that  he  found  himself,  when 
it  was  too  lti»  to  alter  his  arrangements,  unable  to  keep  his  word. 
It  is  true  that,  after  the  soldiers  hod  embarked,  room  was  found  for 
the  families  of  many.  Bul^  at  the  last,  there  remained  a  great  multi- 
tude clamorous  to  be  taken  on  board,  for  whom  no  room  could  be 
found;  and,  as  the  ships  began  to  move,  a  wail  arose  from  the  shore 
which  excited  compassion  in  hearts  not  otherwise  inclined  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  disappointed  emigrants,  of  women  who  clung  to  the 
gunwale  of  the  last  of  the  boats.  Some  of  them,  it  is  said,  were 
even  dragged  into  the  sea  as  they  clung,  and  had  Uieir  hands  cut  off 
and  perished  in  the  waves. 

The  perseverance  and  folly  of  James  after  his  return  to  France  suo- 
oeeded  in  persuading  a  new  minister  of  Louis  to  organise  a  formidable 
descent  upon  England  early  in  the  spring  of  1692.  The  camp  which 
was  formed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  contained  all  the  Irish  raiments 
which  were  in  the  service  of  France,  and  they  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  their  countryman,  Sarsfield.  With  them  were  to  be  joined 
about  ten  thousand  French  troops.  But  after  waiting  some  mont^  and 
being  joined  by  James  himself  and  several  of  his  confidants,  when  the 
formidable  French  fleet  which  was  to  convey  them  had  nearly  reached 
tlieir  encampment,  it  encountered  the  English  and  Dutch  squadrons, 
and  was  totally  defeated  at  La  Hogue.  The  eipeditfon  in  conse- 
anence  was  entirely  broken  up.     Sarsfield  we  meet  with  as  engaged 
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in  the  terrible  fight  of  Iiaudeii,  fought  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1693, 
hetwixt  the  armies  of  France  and  of  the  allies,  whence  he  waa  borne 
stretched  on  a  pallet,  desperately  wounded,  from  which  he  never  rose 
again.  Some  time  after  his  departure  from  Ireland,  he  was  married  to 
a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Clanrioarde,  by  whom  he  left  a  son,  who  died 
unmarried  in  linden.  Hts  widow  remarried  with  the  duke  of  Be^ 
wioh.  He  waa  of  stately  height,  overtopping  all  his  companions  by  a 
head. 

His  elder  brother  was  married  to  a  natural  daughter  of  Jamet  II., 
and  left  a  daughter  his  sole  heiress,  through  whom  the  Sarsfield  pro- 
perty in  Luean  haa  descended  to  the  Yesey  family. 

With  this  memoir  the  distinctive  and  more  important  political  bio- 
graphies of  the  transition  period  properly  terminate ;  but  there  are 
still  a  few  names  that  merit  notice  in  a  work  of  the  character  of  the 
present  one,  from  the  connection  of  those  who  bore  them  with  the  his- 
torical transactions  of  tiie  period ;  although,  from  lack  of  fitting  mate- 
rials, our  notices  must  needs  be  slight.  Indeed,  the  authentic  per- 
sonal tawlitiona  of  the  time  are  but  scanty,  and  it  is  only  aa  they  pass 
before  us  in  the  field  or  siege,  that  many  persona,  eminent  in  their  day, 
can  be  seen. 


OoLOMBL  BlOHABS  Qraob,  killed  A.  s.  1691,  was  descended  of  a 
race  we  bad  occasion  to  notice  in  our  memoir  of  Raymond  Le  Oros.* 
He  was  a  younger  son  of  Robert  Grace,  baron  of  Courtstown  in  the 
oounty  of  Kilkenny.  He  had  been  a  distinguished  soldier  in  the  great 
rebellion,  in  which,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  ho  had  fought  with 
honour  for  the  kings  of  the  Stuart  race.  During  the  oommonwealth 
he  served  with  distinction  in  Spain ;  and,  after  the  Restoration,  was 
chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  York.  When  be  left  that  service  of  the 
household  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  to  serve  there  in  a  military  capacity, 
it  may  be  inferred  he  waa  far  advanced  in  life.  The  amount  of  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him,  however,  may  be  inferred  from  tbe  fact,  of  his 
being  entrusted  with  the  government  of  A.thlone,  the  most  important 
strate^^o  post,  according  to  military  authorities  of  that  day,  in  central 
Ireland.  Eight  days  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  King  William  de- 
spatched a  force  consisting  of  ten  regiments  of  foot  and  five  of  horse, 
under  James  Douglas,  a  Scotch  ofGcer,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  fight,  to  reduce  Athlone.  The  garrison  was  composed  of  three  re- 
giments of  foot,  with  nine  troops  of  dragoons  and  two  of  light  cavalry. 
There  was,  however,  a  larger  body  encamped  at  a  small  distance.  Not- 
withstanding the  proclamation  issued  by  William,  and  the  stem  exam- 
ple made  by  him  of  hanging  a  soldier,  who,  after  the  victory  of  Boyne, 
had  slain  three  defenoeleas  natives  asking  for  quarter,  the  troops  of 
Douglas,  intoxicated  by  tlieir  successes,  and  not  held  enough  in  disci- 
pline by  their  commander,  were  guilty  of  gross  outrages  on  the  pea- 
santry of  tbe  district  who,  on  the  marah,  had,  on  the  faith  of  the  royal 
proclamation,  flocked  round  the  tent  of  their  commander,  and  had  r»- 
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oeired  from  him  promisea  of  such  prot«otioD  as  he  ooutd  aSbrd.  The 
robbeiy  &nd  murder  thna  committed  excited  the  hate  and  execradon  of 
the  dittriot,  and  more  than  neutralized  the  feeling  of  despondency, 
produced  on  the  minds  of  their  oountrymen  by  the  results  of  that  fight. 
It  was  perhaps  owiog  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  summons  of  Dou- 
glas to  Burrendor  Athlone  was  received  by  Colonel  Grace  with  a  species 
of  defianoe  not  quite  reooacilable  to  the  usage  of  civilized  war. 
■'  These  are  my  terms,"  replied  the  aged  vet«ran,  finng  his  pistol  at  the 
messenger. 

The  siege  iraa  protracted  until  sickness,  more  than  the  enemy,  lud 
carried  off  four  hundred  men,  without  the  usvlants  having  made  any 
senuble  impression  on  the  defences ;  when,  forage  having  failed  for  the 
horse,  and  Sarsfleld,  after  the  retreat  of  William's  army  from  Limeriok, 
finding  himself  flree,  had  approached  with  fifteen  thousand  men  to  raise 
it,  a  speedy  retreat  became  neoessary.  For  thu  result  we  may  claim 
due  honour  to  Colonel  Qnoe,  whose  firmness,  and  the  skilfulness  of 
his  dispositions,  maintained  the  town  tor  another  year  to  the  Jacobite 
cause.  Of  him  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  record  further  than  that 
he  remained  at  bis  post  of  command  4intil  the  commencement  of  the 
second  siege  of  Athlone,  on  19th  June,  1691.  On  the  second  day 
of  the  siege  he  was  slain,  in  defending  a  breach  in  a  bastion  he  bail 
caused  to  be  erected  during  the  wintw,  with  a  view  of  defending  that 
portion  of  the  town  called  "the  English  side,"  which  had  been  aban- 
doned on  the  former  attack.  He  was  baried  in  the  town  he  ao  ably 
defended. 


Tkagde  O^ESav,  a  general  of  native  descent, — the  O'Regans  were 
a  sept  of  Leinster,  (see  notice  of  Maurice  CBegan  the  historian,  and 
ambassador  of  MacmurraghtoBarl8trongbow,in our  previous  volume)— 
had  distinguished  himself  on  the  continent,  and  was  so  esteemed  by 
the  viceroy  of  James,  as  to  be  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  fort  of 
Oharlemont,  which  our  readers  will  recollect  was  a  place  of  early  im- 
portance, built  by  Lord  Mountjoy,  in  the  wars  of  Tyrone,  and  com- 
manding the  entrance  into  that  part  of  Ulster.  Under  its  shelter  there 
bad  grown  up  a  town  of  great  importance  at  the  time  before  us. 
Strong  by  nature,  it  had  been  made  nearly  impregnable  by  art.  A  strong 
garrison  held  it.  Two  French  regiments  were  sent  by  Marshal  Schom- 
berg  to  reduce  it  in  the  autumn  of  1689;  but  they  could  only  invest  it, 
and  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  for  which  its  position  afforded 
great  facilities.  Accordingly,  when  supplies  were  sent  from  Dublin  under 
an  escort  of  several  hundred  men,  Sohomberg  gave  instructions  to  allow 
the  whole  party  to  enter  afterashow  of  resistance,  but  to  take  care  that 
none  were  permitted  to  return.  The  supplies  they  brought  being  small, 
the  situation  of  the  garrison  soon  became  worse  than  before.  Various 
sallies  were  made  with  the  view  of  the  escort  returning  whence  they  came, 
but  they  were  always  driven  back  with  toss.  So  obstinately  waa  the 
place  held,  that  when  at  last  honourable  terms  of  surrender  were  ob- 
tained, the  nearly  famished  garrison  were  observed  to  be  eating  raw 
hides  when  they  marched  out  on  16th  May  1690;  and,  like  the  Turks 
at  Kara,   were  generously  supplied  with  food  by  the  entering  com- 
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mander.  After  the  nirrender  of  Gharletnoot  fort,  O'Bagaa  was  sent 
hj  Junes  as  govenior  of  Sligo,  and  to  take  the  chief  command  in  the  im- 
mediately MUTOuading  counties.  By  the  Jacobite  party  Sliffo  was 
considered  a  post  important  for  maintaining  the  oommuuioations  be- 
twixt Coniutught  and  Ulster.  It  hod  changed  hands  several  times 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland.  Soon  after  O'Began 
entered  on  the  command,  an  army  of  obserration  under  Lieut. -colonel 
Bamsay  approached  its  vicinity,  and  was  attacked  by  him  with  great 
energy;  bat,  on  a  strong  reiuforoement  arriving,  his  soldiers  fled, 
and  he  himself  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  in  the  flight.  A 
strong  and  masterly  line  of  poets  was  then  established  against  him 
around,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mitchelboume,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Bailysh&nnon,  by  which  all  relief  by  land  was  ibttt 
out,  and  the  place  became,  to  use  Uie  expression  of  Harris,  "  invested  at 
a  distance."  By  his  exertions  indeed  the  fortifications  of  the  town  were 
so  greatly  strengthened  during  the  succeeding  winter  that  the  only  mode 
of  reducing  them  was  by  starving,  as  at  Chariemont  the  year  previous ; 
and  although  the  inhabicanta  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  from 
the  interruption  of  all  supplies ;  and  although  this  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  tiie  besieging  general,  yet  owing  to  the  iron  temper  of  O'B^an, 
who,  it  was  said,  "  could  fast  as  well  as  fight,"  weeks  on  weeks  elapsed 
in  unrelenting  and  vigilant  league  on  the  one  side,  and  unrelaxed  obsti- 
nacy on  the  other,  before  negotiations  were  opened  with  a  view  to  snr- 
rmder.  On  this  occasion  the  craft  of  Sir  Teague  proved  more  than  a 
match  for  the  vigilant  sagacity  of  Mitchelboume.  By  deftly  allowing 
the  latter  to  believe  him  open  to  the  ofler  of  a  bribe,  to  be  paid  indi- 
rectly to  some  of  bis  relations,  and  which  was  not  easily  forthcoming. 
Sir  Teague  succeeded  in  protracting  negotiations,  and  so  to  improve 
some  misunderstanding  betwixt  Mitchelboume  and  the  investing  militia 
regiments  under  his  command,  as  to  lay  in  a  plentiful  stock  of  provi- 
sions in  com  and  cattle,  when  the  negotiations  were  ended  by  him 
somewhat  abruptly.  It  was  considered  by  the  government  of  William 
in  Ireland  to  be  of  the  utmost  importanoe  to  obtain  possession  of  Sligo, 
and  so  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  town  affording  winter  quarters 
to  the  JacobitM.  This  was  the  more  imperatively  necessary,  as  the 
arrival  of  relief  by  sea  from  France  was  daily  expected  by  both 
parties,  which,  if  allowed  to  be  landed,  would  make  its  reduction  that 
year  next  to  impouible. 

A  force  of  five  thousand  men  was  therefore  organised  under  Lord 
Granard,  A  part  of  this  force,  consisting  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons 
under  Sir  Albert  Coninghame  posted  at  Coloony,  and  intended 
to  unite  themselves  next  day  with  a  large  body  of  in&ntry  under  an 
Irish  chieftain  named  Baldearg  O'Chonoll,  were  surprised  during  a  fog 
at  daybreak  by  a  party  of  five  hundred  chosen  men  from  the  garrison, 
and  dispersed  with  great  loss  of  men  and  alt  their  baggage,  and  their 
commander,  after  being  received  as  a  prisoner,  was  slain.  Meantime 
Colonel  Mitchelboume  had  attacked  the  outworks  and  compelled  the 
garrison  to  retire  fVom  the  town  to  a  strong  fort,  called  O'Began's  fort, 
which  commanded  the  town  and  river.  This  fort  was  of  sod-work, 
situate  north-east  of  the  town  upon  a  high  hill  guarded  by  bastions 
with  platforms  at  mcher  end,  and  the  whole  inclosed  by  a  deep  tad 
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wide  fosM  from  which  the  hill  fell  abruptly.  It  oontuDed  ti  deep  draw- 
weil  which  supplied  the  garrison  with  water ;  and  large  atorea  of  food 
and  ammuaitioD  were  l^d  up  for  an  anticipated  aiege.  More  important 
■till,  it  commanded  the  only  pass  from  the  north  of  Connaught  into 
Donegal.  While  thia  fort  therefore  remained  in  the  posseuion  of  the 
Jaco^tes,  the  town,  river,  and  pass  were  wholly  in  their  power ;  and 
with  the  means  hitherto  at  the  command  of  the  besiegers,  to  reduce  it  by 
force  was  impouible.  Lord  Granard,  however,  was  prepared  for  this 
— having  with  considerable  difficulty,  arising  from  the  want  of  horses  of 
sufficient  strength,  brought  from  Athlone  a  heavy  park  of  artillery  over 
the  Corlin  mountains— when  ba  ordered  a  battery  to  be  raised  and  a  fire 
to  be  opened  upon  the  fort.  The  garrison  not  having  the  patience  to 
wait  the  efiects  of  its  fire,  which  they  would  have  found,  as  was  the  case 
with  Totleben's  earth  forts  at  Sebastopol,  comparatively  harmless, 
became  intimidated,  and  constrained  their  commander  to  beat  a  parley, 
which  terminated  in  their  surrender  on  terms  on  the  15th  Septembw. 
The  garrison  were  permitted  to  march  to  Limerick  with  their  arms  and 
bftggage,  and  all  the  little  garrisons  around  were  included  in  the  ooo- 
vention. 

Of  Sir  Teague  O'Began  nothing  farther  is  known.  He  wu  no  doubt 
included  in  the  capitulation  of  Limerick  which  took  place  some  weeks 
afterwards,  and  accompanied  the  Irish  army  to  France,  there  to  engage 
in  a  series  of  fights,  such  as  that  of  Maraiglia  in  Piedmont  in  1693, 
of  which  Macaulay  remarks,  "  This  battle  u  memorable  as  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  battles  in  which  the  Irish  troops  retrieved  the  honour 
lost  by  misfortunes  and  misconduct  in  domestic  war.  gome  of  the 
exiles  of  Limerick,"  he  adds,  "  showed,  on  that  day,  under  the  standard 
of  Franoe,  a  valour  which  distinguished  them  among  many  thousands 
of  brave  men." 


Baldbabo  CnioNSLL.  In  our  memoir  of  Hugh  Boe  O'Donell,*  the 
last  chief  of  Tyrconnel,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  EllulMth'a 
ragn,  it  was  stated  that  Sir  Hugh  O'Donell,  his  father,  had  four  aons ; 
and  that  of  these  Hugh  Boe  was  the  eldest  and  Rory  O'Donell  was 
the  second.  It  was  farther  stated  of  the  singularly  gifted  and  ener- 
getic noble  Hugh  Boe,  that  after  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  expedi- 
tion, which  settled  in  Kinaale,  he  retired  to  Spain  in  January,  1600, 
with  its  commander,  where  he  died  on  the  10th  of  September  ftdlowing. 
In  the  life  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Tyrone,t  it  was  further  stated  of  tins 
second  son,  Bory  O'Donell,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  in 
which  Hugh  Boe  was  engaged,  that  when  the  latter,  finding  no  further 
efibrta  were  likely  to  be  made  by  Spain  in  Ireland,  made  his  submission 
to  Elizabeth's  government  and  was  received  into  allegiance  by  James, 
he  WBB  joined  in  this  act  by  Bory  now  chief  of  the  Donells,  and 
that  on  the  occasion  he  not  only  received  back  all  the  lands  of  the 
fiunily  forfeited  by  treason,  but  was  created  by  that  monarch  earl  of 
Tyrconnel.  It  wa*  further  mentioned,  that  both  earls  soon  afterwards 
began  to  suspect  the  government  of  plotting  against  them,  and,  in 
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rereoge,  or  in  Mlfnlefenoe,  plotted  against  the  government;  that  their 
schemea  failed;  that  thej  fled  to  the  cODtinent;  and  that  their  titles 
u>d  large  estates  irere  of  neir  forfeited  in  absence.  Tyrone  went  to 
Rome;  Eory,  late  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Spain.  The  exiled  chieftain  naa  irelcomed  at  Madrid  as  a  good 
Catholic  flying  &om  heretical  persecutors.  His  illustrious  descent  and 
princely  dignity  secured  him  the  respect  of  the  Castilian  grandeea. 
His  honours  were  inherited  by  a  succession  of  banished  men  who  lived 
and  died  far  from  the  land  where  the  memory  of  their  family  was 
fondly  cherished  by  a  rude  peasantry  and  was  kept  fresh  by  the  songs 
of  minstrels  and  the  tales  of  begging  friars.  At  length,  in  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  the  exile  of  this  ancient  dynasty,  it  was  known  over  all 
Europe  that  the  Irish  were  again  in  arms  for  their  independence. 
Baldearg  O'Donell — who  called  himself  the  O'Donell — the  lineal  repre- 
sentative of  this  unfortunate  Bory,  had  been  bred  in  Spain  and  was 
in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  government.  He  requested  the  permiswon 
of  that  government  to  proceed  to  Ireland.  But  the  house  of  Austria 
was  then  in  league  wi^  England,  and  the  permission  was  refiued. 
The  O'Donell  made  his  escape ;  and,  by  a  circuitous  route  in  the  course 
of  which  he  visited  Turkey,  arrived  at  Kinsale  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  and  a  few  days  after  James  had  sailed  thence  for  France. 
The  effect  produced  on  the  native  population  by  the  arrival  of  this  solitary 
wanderer  was  marvellous.  Since  Ulster  had  been  ooloniied  afresh  by 
the  English  great  multitudes  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  that  provinoe 
had  migrated  southward  and  were  now  leading  a  vagrant  life  in  Con- 
naught  and  Munster.  These  men,  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to 
hear  of  the  good  old  times  when  the  chiefs  of  the  O'Donells  governed 
the  mountains  of  Donegal  in  defiance  of  the  lords  of  the  pale,  flocked 
to  the  standard  of  the  exiled  stranger.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  partiuna,  or,  to  use  the  name  peculiar  to 
Ulster,  Creaghtt;  a  name  derived  from  the  appellation  Crwthne,  given  by 
the  early  Irish  annalists  to  the  strangers  who  had  conquered  Ireland  from 
the  north  where  they  had  settled  shortly  after  the  Christian  era;  a  name 
whioh  Irish  antiquarians  have  sought  to  identify  with  that  of  the  Plots 
both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  one  which,  with  greater  probability,  we 
find  to  apply  in  its  fir*t  usage  to  the  unconverted  Scota  and  Plots 
(alike)  In  both  countries;  and  which  continued  to  be  applied  to  both 
even  after  their  conversion  to  Cbriatianity,  Between  these  Oreaghts 
and  the  original  Irish  of  the  southern  provinces  there  was  little  sympa- 
thy, or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  there  was  a  marked  averdon  ;  arising 
not  only  from  difference  of  race  but  from  the  accustomed  resentment 
of  the  conquered  against  their  conquerors  even  after  ao  many  cen. 
turiea  bad  elapsed.  These  followers  adhered  to  O'Donell  with  a 
loyalty  very  different  from  the  languid  sentiment  which  the  feeble 
Jamea  had  been  able  to  inspire.  Priests  and  even  bishops  swelled 
the  train  of  the  adventurer.  Baldearg  was  so  much  elated  by  his 
reception  that  he  sent  ^ents  to  Trance,  who  assured  the  minis- 
ters of  Louia,  that,  If  furnlahed  with  arms  and  ammuoition,  he  would 
bring  into  the  field  thirty  thousand  Creaght*  from  Ulster ;  and  that 
the  Creaghtt  itma  Ulster  would  be  found  far  superior  in  every  mili- 
tary quality  to  the  Irish  natives  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught 
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During  th«  Aege  of  Limsriok  by  William,  kod  while  his  trmy  wta 
■iDBrtiDg  under  the  blow  inflicted  by  Sanfield  in  the  unexpected  de- 
(truotion  of  its  artillery,  the  besi^era  were  utoniihed  and  amused  b; 
the  pompous  entry  of  Baldearg  into  it  at  the  bead  of  bis  folloirers; 
while  the  hopes  of  its  garrison  were  raised  by  his  appearance  to  a 
strange  pitch.  Numerous  propheoies  were  recollected  or  invented.  An 
O'Donetl  with  a  rtd  mark  was  to  be  the  deliverer  of  hb  country ; 
and  "  B&ldearg  "  meant  a  red  mark.  An  O'Donell  was  to  gain  a  great 
battle  over  the  English  near  Limerick;  and  at  Limerick  the  O'Donell 
and  the  English  were  brought  face  to  face.  And  the  bloody  repnlse 
of  the  attempt  to  CRiry  the  city  by  usault  which  shortly  followed 
seemed  to  confirm  this  utter  prophecy. 

But  Baldearg  was  not  duped  by  the  superstitious  vraieradon  of 
which  he  was  the  object.  During  the  winter  of  1690-1  he  saw  enough 
of  the  exhausted  state  of  the  country,  the  wretched  squabbles  of  lie 
Jacotute  leaders,  and  the  unsoldierly  qualities  of  the  people,  especially  of 
their  feeling  towards  himself  and  his  following  to  induce  him  to  ques- 
tion, as  welt  the  hopefulness  of  their  successful  resistance  to  the  military 
power  of  England, — of  which  as  a  soldier  he  was  a  not  incompetent 
judge,— AS  the  prospect  of  advantage  either  to  himself  or  to  his  people 
from  such  success.  His  notion  evidentiy  was  that  the  House  of 
O'Donell  was  as  truly  and  indefeasibly  royal  as  the  House  of  Stewart ; 
and  not  a  few  of  his  clansmen  were  of  the  same  mind.  He  held  him- 
self therefore  at  perfect  libwty  to  act  with  or  against  either  party  as 
might  be  most  oondnoive  to  his  own  recognition  as  suofa.  The 
then  Lord-lieutenant  of  James  was  actually  in  possession  of  the  title 
which  might  have  been  liis.  In  the  event  of  suooeas  also,  he  foresaw 
that  the  influence  of  France  would  absorb  every  thing  that  was  valuable 
in  Ireland.  While  therefore  there  remained  any  doubt  about  the  issue 
of  the  great  fight  of  1691,  that  of  Aghrim  fought  on  the  eleventh  of 
July, — Baldearg  held  aloof  with  his  followers  at  a  short  distance. 
On  learning  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Prenoh  gmieral  commanding 
the  forces  of  James  he  retreated  to  the  mountains  of  Mayo,  whence  he 
sent  an  agent  to  negotiate  for  hb  adhesion  to  the  oause  of  WiUiam.  A 
treaty  was  made ;  Baldearg  with  a  portion  of  his  devoted  adherents, 
over  whom  the  spell  which  bound  them  to  him  was  not  altogether  bro- 
'  ken  oven  by  this  change,  joined  General  Ginokle  and  rendered  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  while  accompanying  a  division  of  the  English  army,  use- 
ful service  to  the  cause  of  William  and  Mary.  It  b  charged  against 
him  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  negotiation  he  demanded  the  re- 
storation of  the  earldom  formerly  granted  to  hb  UMostor;  and  that 
failing  in  this,  he  accepted  an  annual  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
We  see  nothing  greatly  wrong  or  undignifted  in  this.  By  leaving  the 
service  of  Spain  without  permission  he  had  loat  his  means  of  snbus- 
tence ;  and  in  bringing  a  oonsiderable  accession  of  strength  to  one  of 
the  contending  parties  it  was  hb  duty  to  make  for  himself  and  for  hb 
adberents  the  host  arrang«neut  ia  his  power. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  in  Ireland  we  find  no  further 
mention  of  his  name.  The  antipathy  between  hb  Creaghts  and  the 
origioal  or  Irbh  race  already  referred  to,  which  showed  itself  in  the 
relusal  of  the  regiments  of  the  former  blood  to  volunteer  for  France  after 
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the  fatal  capitulation  of  Limerick,  wu,  Lord  Maoaulay  snpposei,  kid«d 
by  his  example  and  influence.  It  hta  been  stat«d  that  he  again  re- 
turned to  Spain ;  where  we  flnd  even  within  the  Jut  few  years  a 
diitinguished  general  and  statesman,  the  first  minister  of  the  Spaniah 
crown,  bearing  his  ancient  name. 

Perhaps  no  mere  singular  episode  than  this  andden  appearance  and 
fervent  reception,  after  nearly  a  century  had  passed,  of  the  descendant 
of  their  exiled  chieftain  had  ever  happened  in  the  history  of  the  race 
of  Donell.  Its  only  parallel  is  the  tenacity  of  the  attachment,  as  re- 
corded in  Andenon's  "  Scottish  Nation,"  of  the  Soots  of  Morayshire  to 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  tine  of  Macbeth,  and  the  enthusiastic 
reception  given  by  them  once  and  again  to  those  who  were,  or  were 
supposed  to  be,  of  his  blood — even  after  several  generations  of  the  line 
of  Duncan  had  reigned  on  the  Scottish  throne. 

The  ethnological  distinction  between  the  Irish  speaking  inhabitanta 
of  Ulster  and  those  of  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland  here  brought  out, 
has  scarcely  received  any  notice  whatever  at  the  hands  of  the  historians 
of  Ireland.  Even  Lord  Macaulay,  who  points  to  the  fact  of  the  anti- 
pathy between  the  men  of  difierent  provinces,  as  made  evident  fVom  the 
curious  memorial  which  the  agent  of  Baldearg  O'Donell  delivered  to 
Avauz  the  ambassador  of  Louis  in  Ireland,  appears  to  have  had  no 
conception  that  it  had  its  basis  in  a  difference  of  race.  We  recommend 
our  readers  who  doubt  of  this,  to  read  over  the  life  of  Hugh  Roe 
O'Donell  the  great  chief  of  the  Donells."  They  will  find  that  he  made 
war  on  the  chieftains  of  Connaught  and  Monster  with  as  great  avidity 
as  on  the  English  themselves,  even  when  these  were  in  hostility  to 
England;  and  that  his  sllies  were  the  Irish  speaking  Scotch  of  Arran 
and  North  Argyle.  The  Irish  speaking  Creaghts  of  Ulster  at  other 
timea  are  found  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland  fighting  under  the  bui- 
ners  of  the  opponents  of  the  Scottish  kings.  But  no  such  alliances  be- 
tween the  Southern  Irish  and  the  Creaghts  of  Ulster  are  to  he  met  with. 


Henbt  Ltittbell,  a  colonel  in  the  army  on  the  occasion  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  of  1668,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  lead- 
ing adherent  of  James,  and  the  second  son  of  a  family  long  settled 
in  the  county  of  Garlon,  had,  with  his  elder  brother  Simon,  also  a 
colonel,  loDg  served  in  France,  whence  he  brought  back  to  his  native 
Ireland  a  sharpened  intellect  and  polished  manners,  a  fiattering  tongue, 
some  skill  in  war,  and  much  more  skill  in  intrigue.  By  direction  of 
Tyrconael,  in  his  letters  accompanying  the  writs,  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  of  the  parliament  of  James  of  1689  were  named  to 
the  returning  officers  for  the  guidance  of  the  few  Roman  Catholic  elec- 
tors who  alone  dared  then  to  vote ;  and  in  virtue  of  this  nomination 
Henry  Luttrell  was  returned  as  member  for  his  native  county  of  Car- 
low,  With  the  exception  of  his  brother  Simon,  Sir  lUohard  Nagle 
Plowden,  and,  in  name  only,  the  gallant  Sarsfield  (who  did  not  serve), 
he  may  be  considered  as  almost  the  only  one  who  sat  in  that  parliament 
who  was  qualified  to  take  a  lead  from  his  knowledge  of  a&irs;  and. 
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oonBequendf,  for  the  unjust,  unconatitutioD&l,  and  oruel  legi^&tion  ol 
that  parliament  he  was,  from  the  influence  he  exercised  thereupon, 
largely  responsible.  He  was  also  keenly  sensitive  when  unfavourable 
criticism  was  passed  upon  any  of  the  measures  to  which  he  had  so 
greatly  contributed. 

After  the  defeat  at  the  Boyne  the  Luttrells  aooompsnied  the  army 
of  James  in  ita  flight  to  Limerick,  and  remained  there  during  itt  first 
and  fruitless  siege  by  William.  On  the  departure  of  the  lord-lieutenant 
from  Chdway  to  France  in  September  1690  after  the  raising  of  the 
Kege,  having  delegated,  before  leaving,  his  civil  authority  to  one  Counoil 
and  his  military  authority  to  another,  in  neither  of  which  Commisslona 
were  the  names  of  the  Luttrells  to  be  found,  these  trained  intrigaers 
took  no  puns  to  conceal  their  dissatisfaction.  Their  morCiflcation  rose 
into  bitter  indig^nation  when  it  beoaine  known  that  one  Thomas  Max- 
well, a  Scotchman  of  the  noble  family  of  Herries, — a  family  which  had 
sacrificed  and  risked  once  and  again  life  and  fortune  for  loyalty  and 
Bomanism, — and  who  was  hioiself  a  gallant  and  true  man,  was  included 
in  one  of  the  Commbsions  from  both  of  which  they  were  shut  out. 
Maxwell's  mortal  oSenoe,  in  their  eyes,  was  that  he  had  not  oonceeded 
the  dislike  which  he  felt  for  the  rapparee  parliament  which  had  repented 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  which  had  passed  the  Act  of  Attainder. 
On  this  popular  plea,  and  also  the  not  less  popular  one  that  men  who 
were  not  Irish  had  been  entrusted  with  a  share  in  the  admiaiatration, 
the  discontent  soon  broke  out  into  actual  rebellion.  The  legality  of 
the  commissions  was  called  in  question.  A  great  meeting  was  beld. 
A  great  many  officers  of  the  army,  some  peers,  some  lawyers,  and  gome 
RtHDan  Catholic  bishops,  sent  a  deputation  to  tJie  Duks  of  Berwick,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  to  Inform  him  he  had  assumed  a  power 
to  which  be  had  no  right,  but  that  nevertheless  they  would  make  no 
change  if  he  would  only  consent  to  govern  by  the  advice  of  a  council 
which  should  ha  wholly  Irish;  and  to  these  terms  this  young  princ^ 
son  of  the  king  whom  these  men  pretended  to  serve,  very  reluctantly 
consented  to  submit  and  to  become  a  puppet  in  incompetent  hands. 

Reflecting  aflierwards  on  the  possible  consequencos  of  their  violenoo, 
the  insurgents  deemed  it  prudent  to  send  a  deputation  to  Fruioa  fta 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  their  prooeedings.  Of  this  deputation  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  <^  Cork  and  the  tiro  Luttrells  were  members. 
In  the  ship  which  conveyed  them  from  Limerick  to  Brest  they  found 
a  fellow-passenger  whose  presence  waa  by  no  means  agreeable  to  them, 
their  enemy  Maxwell,  whom  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had  sent  to  watoli 
their  motions  and  to  traverse  their  designs.  It  is  on  record  by  various 
writers  of  thwr  party,  that  Henry  coolly  proposed  to  frustrate  these 
instructions  by  tossing  Uaxwell  into  the  sea,  and  but  for  the  bishop 
and  his  brother  Simon  he  would  have  accomplished  the  murder.  The 
pleadings  and  counter  pleadings  before  James  at  Saint  Qermains  by 
Tyroonnel  and  Maxwell  on  the  one  part,  and  by  the  Luttrells  on  the 
other,  are  fully  detailed  in  the  various  memoirs  of  the  party  of  this 
period.  The  decision  of  James  was  oharacteristio  as  arrived  at  afler 
long  hesitation  and  frequent  vacillations.  He  gave  all  the  quarr«llers 
fur  words,  and  sent  all  the  parties  back  to  fight  it  out  in  Ireland,  while 
the  Duke  de  Berwick  was  recalled  to  franoa. 
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The  result  may  be  anticipated.  Betwixt  the  new  commander,  Geoeral 
Saint  Ruth,  and  Tjrrconiiel,  the  lord-lieuteDant,  now  returned  to  Ire- 
land, there  arose,  through  the  intrigues  of  Henry  Luttrell,  a  vehement 
jealousy.  At  the  siege  of  Athlone  many  officers  who  had  signed  an 
instrument  to  that  effect  refused  obedience  to  the  lord-lieutenant  while 
in  the  field,  and  but  for  the  quickness  of  the  English  capture  would 
have  turned  Tyrconnel  out  of  the  camp.  The  death  of  this  function- 
ary a  few  days  afl^rwards  at  Limerick  nearly  led  to  a  second  mutiny 
when  it  appMred  that,  in  the  commission  under  the  great  seal  of  James 
then  opened,  among  the  names  of  the  lords  justices  appointed  in  the 
event  of  Tyrconnel's  death,  not  only  were  the  names  of  the  Luttrells 
again  not  to  be  found,  but  that  the  parties  there  named  for  the  office, 
although  Irishmen,  were  of  Saxon  parentage.  A  few  days  before  this 
took  place  Henry  Luttrell  himself  had  been  put  under  arrest.  Always 
fond  of  dark  and  crooked  policies,  he  bad  opened  a  secret  n^otiaticn 
with  the  En^ah  for  the  surrender  of  the  town,  and  one  of  his  letters 
had  been  intercepted. 

On  the  capitulation,  and  on  the  day  when,  according  to  its  terms, 
those  who  resolved  to  accompany  the  faithful  to  France  were  required 
to  announce  their  determination,  Henry  Luttrell  filed  off  as  choosing  to 
remain  in  Ireland.  For  his  desertion,  and  perhaps  for  other  services, 
he  received  a  grant  of  the  forfeited  estate  of  his  elder  brother  Simon, 
who  firmly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  James,  and  with  it  a  pension  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a-year  from  the  crown ;  but  incurred  the  undying  hate 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  Twenty-four  years  ^terwards 
Henry  Luttrell  was  murdered  while  going  through  Dublin  in  his  sedan 
chair.  The  commons  house  of  Ireland  declared  there  was  cause  to 
suspect  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  hatred  of  the  Papists.  Eighty  years 
after  his  death  his  grave,  near  Luttrell's  town,  was  violated  by  a  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  avengers,  and  his  skull  was  broken  to  pieoee 
with  a  pickaxe.  Such  is  the  vindictive  spirit  of  an  otherwise  noble 
nation.  Such  the  false  code  of  revenge  for  supposed  desertion  when 
instigated  by  fanaticism.  The  assassination  of  Archbishop  Sharp  by 
the  Sootch  Covenanters  has  its  parallel  in  the  murder  of  Henry  Luttrell. 
But  the  deadly  hate  of  which  the  latter  was  the  object  descended  to  his 
■on  and  his  grandson  ;*  that  of  which  the  former  was  the,  perhaps  ac- 
cidental, victim  died  with  himself. 

*  "Thera  is,"  Jnnioswrotfl  eighty  yean  after  the  capitalation  of  Umniok,  "a 
certain  bmily  in  this  coaatr;  on  which  nature  seems  to  have  entiuled  a  herodi- 
tsiy  twaenaBS  of  disposition.  As  for  as  tiieir  history  has  beea  known,  the  son  has 
cegolarly  improved  on  the  vices  of  his  father,  and  hits  taken  care  to  transmit 
them  pare  and  nndiminished  into  the  bosom  of  his  enccessors."  Elsewhere  he 
says  of  Lnttrell  the  member  for  Middlesex,  he  of  the  famous  Wilkes'  contests,  the 
^ndaon of  Henry,  "Hehasdegraded  even  the  name  of  LnttreU.''  Ue  eiclums, 
in  allusion  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Mrs,  Hortcn,  who  was 
bom  a  Lnttrell:  "Let  parliament  look  to  it.  A  L^ittrell  shall  never  succeed  to 
the  crown  of  England.  "It  is  certain  that  very  few  Engliahmen, "  says  Lord 
Hacaula;  in  referring  to  these  observations  of  the  great  satirist,  "  can  have  sym- 
pathised with  Junius  abhorrence  of  the  Luttrells,  or  can  even  have  undentood 
It"  "  Why  then,"  asks  his  lordship,  "  did  he  one  expiesaioos  which  to  the  great 
nu^oritj  of  his  readeis  must  have  been  □nintellieibie  I  Uy  answer,"  replies  Lord 
Hacaulay,  "  is  that  Philip  Francis  was  bom  aad  passed  ue  fiist  ton  years  of  his 
life  wittua  a  walk  of  Lattrell's  town." 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  SERIES. 


INTEODtrcTOBT  EEMARK8. 

At  the  aocessioa  of  James  L,  the  state  of  the  churoh  in  Ireluid  irai 
one  of  ruin  and  dilapidation ;  neither  were  its  endowmeDts  sufficient  to 
give  effloacy  to  an  establishment,  ciroumstaDoed  otherwise  as  it  then 
wM,  ia  the  midst  of  barbarism  and  civil  disorder  of  every  kind,  and 
from  evwy  cause:  nor  were  its  ministers  Buffidently  qualified  to 
diffuse  the  light  so  much  wanting,  in  the  surrounding  moral  and  spirit- 
ual obscurity  of  the  country.  The  church  of  Some,  at  the  same  time, 
held  a  station  and  asserted  an  influence  not  much  more  advanced.  But 
a  series  of  workings  and  events  were  from  this  date  about  to  set  in,  which 
was  largely  to  alter  and  modify  the  condition  of  both.  The  chiefs  were 
ignorant  of  letters,  and  indifferent  about  religion ;  they  only  thought 
of  recovering,  extending,  or  securing  their  dominions,  and  preserving 
th«r  iron  jurisdiotion  over  the  people,  on  whom  they  lorded  it  witii 
absolute  ooQtroL  This  power  was  only  to  be  maintained  by  preeerving 
the  friendly  outwork  of  that  perfect  ignorance,  which,  in  ita  various 
degrees,  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  civil  degradation.  The  ohurch  of 
Borne  wa«,  through  some  of  its  faithful  servants,  striving  for  a  still  de- 
nied and  ooutested  influence;  but  the  progress  which  it  had  made  had 
been  hitherto  insufficient  to  enable  it  to  direct  ita  force,  with  effect, 
against  the  rival  churoh  of  ^England.  It  had  yet  enough  to  struggle 
against,  in  the  jealous  oppoiitiou  of  the  chiefs  who  had  sagadty  to 
perceive,  that  it  might  enlighten  and  must  emancipate  from  their  grasp 
those  whom  they  so  firmly  controlled.  So  laz,  accordingly,  was  the 
actual  resistance  to  the  supremacy  asserted  by  the  Eaglish  church, 
that  the  laity  of  the  fiomish  communion  in  Uublio  were  regular  in 
their  attendance  at  the  pariah  church;  and  this  attendance,  though 
enforced  by  a  law,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  be  justly 
called  tyrannical  and  harsh,  was  not  the  object  of  complaint.  Though 
the  law  wsa  severe,  there  had  been  no  severity  in  Uie  general  spirit  of 
its  administration:  it  had  been  generally  the  mind  of  Queen -Eliabeth's 
government  to  be  strong  in  the  assertion  of  power,  but  mild  in  its  ap- 
plication; and  the  principle  was  preserved  in  the  case  of  the  Bomiah 
church  in  Ireland. 

The  English  church  had  its  own  disadvantages  to  cope  with.  In- 
Bofllcient  both  in  its  endowments  and  organisation,  its  parochial  clergy 
were  not  sufficiently  provided  in  means  or  attainments,  to  bear  up 
against  the  pressure  of  irreligion  and  ignorance,  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.  It  was  not  easy  at  that  period  to  find  persons  of  suffi- 
cient spirit,  infonaation  and  ability,  to  execute  so  obscure  and  laborious 
yet  unpromising  a  task  as  that  of  an  Irish  country  pastor,  among  a 
oommunity  as  lawless  as  the  absence  of  law  eon  make  human  beings. 
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and  u  untaught  u  the  herds  they  tended  or  stole.  For  the  reader 
will  reoolleot  that  the  aocient  cLviluation  of  Ireland  had  been  airept 
away  by  many  oentDries  of  internal  war.  In  such  a  state  of  ita  means, 
and  of  the  obstaoles  with  which  it  had  to  oope,  it  cannot  be  aurprising 
chat  an  efficient  ministry  could  not  be  provided,  or  that  they  were  ob- 
served by  John  Davie  to  be  "  such  poor  ragged  ignorant  creatures,  (for 
we  saw  many  of  them  in  the  camp,)  that  we  could  not  eateem  any  of 
them  worthy  of  the  meanest  of  these  livings,  albeit  many  of  them  are 
not  worth  40  shillings  per  annum." 

With  such  a  state  of  ecolesiaatical  afiairs,  the  beginning  and  cause 
of  worse,  James's  first  archbbhop  and  bishops  had  to  struggle;  the 
following  Long,  but  not  too  long  extract,  contains  the  testimony  of  Arch- 
bishop Jones — "  I  humbly  pray  my  true  excuse  may  be  considered  of, 
which  is,  that  I  cannot  get  curates  to  supply  the  service  of  these 
churches;  the  rectories  are  impropriate,  and  the  farmers  cannot  be 
drawn  t^i  yield  any  competent  means  to  a  minister,  for  serving  the 
cure;  beudes,  if  we  could  get  means,  we  cannot  possibly  get  ministers; 
for  the  natives  of  this  kingdom  being  generally  addicted  to  popery,  do 
train  up  their  children  to  superstition  and  idolatry,  so  soon  as  they 
come  of  aga  to  send  them  beyond  the  seas,  from  whence  they  return 
either  priests,  Jesuits,  or  seminaries,  enemies  to  the  religion  established, 
and  pernicious  members  to  the  state.  Such  English  ministers  and 
preachers  as  oome  hither  out  of  England,  we  do  but  take  them  upon 
credit,  and  many  times  they  prove  of  a  diuolute  life,  which  doth  much 
hurt.  I  do  humbly  desire  a  small  supply  of  ministers,  and  I  will  have 
an  especial  care  of  their  placing  ia  the  best  manner  I  can.  Some  livings 
are  (alien  void,  since  the  beginning  of  this  visitation,  for  which  I  know 
not  how  to  provide  incumbents  for  the  preseoL" 


HEBES  HACMAHOl 


Hbbbs  MacMahon  was  the  Bomish  bishop  of  Clogher:  we  have 
not  found  any  authentic  materials  for  even  the  most  cursory  sketch  of 
his  history;  but  he  was  a  man  of  talent,  virtue,  and  wisdom.  Although 
his  character  and  even  his  name  have  sunk  into  the  obscurity  of  his 
stormy  period,  only  known  in  the  reoord  of  those  deeds  of  prominent 
evil  or  good  which  such  periods  bring  forth;  yet  if  truth,  honesty,  and 
wisdom,  are  entitled  to  superior  praise  when  found  among  the  fanatio, 
the  false,  and  the  deluded,  few  of  bis  day  are  more  deserving  of  a  plaoe 
among  the  illustrious  than  MacMahon. 

It  was  sometime  iu  the  year  1649,  when  the  original  party  of  the 
Irish  rebellion  had  been  worn  by  its  dissensions  and  disasters,  but  still 
was  sustained  in  a  protracted  existence  by  the  general  confusion  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  absence  of  the  powers  of  constitutional  control.  The 
cross  waves  and  currents  of  the  civil  wars  in  England  had  come  into 
collision  with  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  a  confused  war  of  parties  and 
party  leaders  was  kept  up,  in  which  every  party  looked  to  its  own  ob- 
jects.    In  this  medley  of  force  and  fraud,  all  the  varied  objects  of 
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every  party  were  gradually  be^nning  to  be  lost  in  the  predomiiiAnee 
of  that,  most  iiQCODtrolled  by  any  principle,  most  reckleu  in  conduct, 
and  ruinous  in  design,  headed  by  Owen  O'Neale  and  other  leaders  of 
the  same  claaa,  who  were  endeayouring  to  hold  ont  in  the  possession  of 
their  lawless  robber  force,  until  the  weakness  of  all  the  rest  should 
place  the  kingdom  at  their  mercy. 

Of  these,  it  was  the  obvious  policy  to  sell  their  arms  to  highest 
bidders,  to  make  individually  the  best  barguns  for  present  advantage, 
to  keep  the  strife  alive,  and,  whatever  way  matters  might  &11  out,  to 
be  on  terms  with  the  uppermost.  The  consequence  was,  th^  while 
a  bloody  and  fearful  retribution  was  preparing  for  tbb  hapless  and 
infatuated  nation,  the  two  main  parties  were  in  a  manner  doomed  to 
look  on  in  a  nearly  defenceless  condition,  and  to  endeavour  to  make 
such  terms,  as  their  means  afforded,  with  the  lawless  hordes  whom  the 
appetite  for  plunder  and  the  love  of  license  attached  to  their  leaden. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  ni^icio  of  the  papal  see — the  impetuous, 
vain,  obstinate,  and  weak  Rinuncinini,  laboured  to  maintain  a  sinking 
cause.  Incapable  of  perceiving  the  actual  tendency  of  events,  and  dead 
to  the  warnings  of  present  circumstances,  he  resented  the  defec- 
tion of  many,  and  the  caution  of  others  of  the  papal  ecclesiastics,  who 
saw  more  distinctly  the  crushed  condition  of  the  country,  and  the 
failure  of  all  their  resources.  The  supreme  council  of  Kilkenny  had 
been  disarmed  of  its  assumed  authority,  so  soon  as  it  manifested  &  dis- 
position to  peace,  and  lay  under  the  ezcommunicutions  and  interdicts  of 
the  nnncio.  Among  the  more  moderate  and  informed  of  every  party, 
there  was  a  just  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  termination  to  such 
a  state  of  things,  and  a  conviction  of  the  alternative  which  was  duly 
assuming  a  more  certain  and  formidable  aspect,  in  the  increasing 
strength  and  resources  of  the  parliamentary  power. 

The  Romish  prelates  in  Ireland  met  at  Clonmacnoise,  to  deliberate 
on  the  course  most  ezpedieut  in  such  a  juncture.  Thej  were,  however, 
variously  inclined,  and  met  with  many  differences  both  of  view  and  pur- 
pose. Sensible,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  necessity  of  the  peace,  they 
were  not  equally  so,  as  to  the  manner  and  means  to  be  pursued:  with 
some,  the  influence  of  the  nnncio  prevuled;  some  could  not  acquiesce 
in  the  compromise  essential  to  agreement;  but  with  the  body,  the  in- 
trigues, misrepresentations,  and  nighty  pretensions  of  the  marquess  of 
Antrim  prevailed 

In  such  an  assembly  it  was  that  the  ascendant  ability  of  Heber 
MacMahon  turned  the  scale.  To  his  clear  and  sagacious  observation, 
everything  appeared  io  its  real  form,  unclouded  by  the  illusions  of 
party  feeling  and  party  artifice.  He  saw  the  iron  hand  of  the  armed 
commonwealth  freed  from  the  restraints  which  it  had  shattered  along 
with  the  monarchy,  and  already  uplifted  to  subdue  and  crush  all  other 
pretensions  to  revolt:  he  saw  the  people  who  had  been  betrayed  into  a 
wild  and  mad  resistance,  broken  and  prostrated — deserted,  betrayed, 
and  scattered  into  irretrievable  helplessness  and  suffering:  he  felt  the 
ruin  and  dilapidation  which  covered  and  rendered  desolate  the  entire 
aspect  of  the  kingdom  in  every  direction.  Perhaps,  too,  looking  back 
OD  the  history  of  bis  conntry,  he  saw  in  that  ruinous  scene  of  things 
a  repetition  of  that  cycle  of  perpetual  folly  and  wickedness,  followed 
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bj  vengeance  and  tLe  tyranny  of  distrust,  which  had  dwarfed  the  proa- 
peritj  of  the  kingdom;  nor  are  such  Buppositions  merely  ooajectural, 
as  he  was  in  habits  of  intimocj  with  the  wisest  statesman  and  troest 
patriot  of  his  age  and  country,  James,  first  duke  of  Ormonde. 

Of  MacMafaon'a  conduct  on  this  occasion,  Carte  has  giren  the  fol- 
lowing account.  After  detailing  the  crimes  and  intrigues  of  the 
marquess  of  Antrim,  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  at  this  time  the  bishop  of 
Cither  baffled  all  his  measures ;  and  as  by  his  conversation  of  lata 
with  his  excellency,  we  had  formed  the  highest  opinion,  as  well  of  his 
talents  for  govermnent,  as  of  his  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  country,  he 
represented  him  in  such  a  light  to  the  assembly,  that  he  either  instilled 
into  them  the  same  opinion,  or  silenced  and  deterred  them  from  assert- 
ing the  contrary.  The  lord-lientenant  indeed  treated  this  bishop 
with  very  great  respect,  on  account  of  the  power  which  he  had  with 
the  Ulster  Irish,  ana  conrersed  with  him  on  the  affurs  of  the  kingdom 
very  frequently,  with  great  freedom  and  familiarity.  He  was  a  man 
of  better  sense  than  most  of  his  brethren,  and  saw  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  whole  nation  uniting  as  one  man  for  their  defence ;  for  which 
reason  he  laboured  so  hard  with  this  congregation  of  the  clergy,  that 
be  got  them  at  last  to  enter  into  a  superficial  union,  for  burying  all 
that  was  past  in  oblivion,  to  declare  that  no  security  for  Life,  for- 
tune, or  religion,  could  he  expected  from  Cromwell,  to  express  their 
detestation  of  all  animosities  between  the  old  Irish,  English,  or  Scots 
royalists,  and  their  resolution  to  punish  all  the  clergy  who  should  be 
found  to  encourage  them."' 

Of  the  bishops  who  joined  in  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  the  greater 
part  were  rather  influenced  by  thesuperior  reason,  than  thorough  converts 
to  the  views  of  MacMahon ;  and  on  separating-,  many  of  them  neglected 
to  enforce  or  follow  up  their  declaration,  while  some  proceeded  directly 
in  the  contrary  spirit.  Yet  such  an  instrument  was  in  itself  well  ad- 
apted to  produce  serviceable  impressions,  and  not  the  less  highly  indi- 
cates the  character  of  the  source  from  which  it  virtually  came.  Such 
in  truth  was  the  only  value  of  the  act :  the  time  of  repentance  was 
past,  and  no  virtue  or  wisdom  could  save  the  people  frvm  the  infliction 
which  was  to  come. 

Not  long  after,  according  to  agreement  with  the  province  of  Ulster, 
the  marqness  of  Ormonde  gave  a  commission  to  MacMahon,f  to  com- 
niand  in  that  province.  The  nature  of  this  agreement  was,  that,  in 
case  of  the  death  of  Owen  O'Neale,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ulster 
should  have  the  nomination  of  one  to  command  in  his  stead.  This 
event  having  taken  place,  they  chose  MacMahon ;  and  their  appointment 
was  confirmed  by  the  marquess,  on  the  ground  of  the  "  care,  judgment, 
valour,  and  experience  in  martial  afbirs,  as  also  the  leading  and  good 
affections  of  you  to  do  his  majesty  service,  have  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed, and  hereby  do  nominate  and  appoint  yon,  the  siud  Bishop 
£ver  MacMahon,  to  be  general  of  all  his  m^esty's  said  forces  of  horse 
and  foot  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  native  of  this  kingdom,"  8tc. 

In  virtue  of  this  commission,  the  bishop  proceeded  to  the  discharge 
of  his  new,  but,  perhaps,  more  appropriate  fimctions,  with  vigour  and 

*  Carter  i.  lOS.  t  Onaimde's  Letter,  delsd  Usy,  lesq. 
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skill,  against  the  parllaiaeiitarT  troops,  which  he  contriTsd  to  Aiuoj  in 
«vei7  qmuter  of  tiie  province,  \>j  skirmishiog  partiea  of  all  dunenaions. 
After  sometime,  however,  he  was  attacked  hj  Coote :  the  coofliet  was 
severe,  and  at  first,  for  a  while,  victorj  appeared  to  incline  to  the 
Irish:  in  the  end,  superior  discipline  obtsined  some  advant^^  for  the 
parliamentary  troops,  when  their  cavalry  decided  the  day.  The  bishop 
rode  with  a  small  party  of  horse  from  the  field — the  next  daj  he  was 
met  by  major  King  &om  Enniskilleo,  and  attacked — he  defended  him- 
self with  heroic  bravery,  and  it  was  not  till  after  he  was  diMbled  by 
numerous  wounds  that  he  wtu  taken  prisoner.  He  was  sochi  a&ei 
hanged  by  the  order  of  Sir  Charles  Coote. 


JAMSS  HJUtaiTSOII,  PBDfA.TE. 


M&BOETsoi*  was  bom  in  1600,  in  Yorkshire,  aad  graduated  in 
Cambridge,  from  whence  he  was  promoted  to  the  living  of  Watlej  in 
Yorkshire.  That  his  conduct  in  this  parish  was  in  every  respect 
worthy,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract 
the  notice  and  approbation  of  Wentworth,  than  whom  none  was  more 
likely  to  form  a  just  estimate  either  of  the  man  or  the  christian  teacher. 
Afterwards,  in  1633,  when  Wentworth  came  over  as  lord-deputy,  he 

Crevuled  on  Margetson  to  resini  his  Yorkshire  preferment,  and  attend 
im  into  Ireland  as  chapl^n.  In  two  years  after,  he  p.  ssented  him 
with  the  rectory  and  vicarage  of  Annagh,  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore. 
From  this,  in  the  next  four  years,  his  promotion  was  rapid,  as  he  wai 
successively  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Waterfbrd,  of  Derry,  and 
finally,  in  1639,  of  Christ  Church  in  Dublin;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
pro  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  and  prolocutor  of  the  lower  house 
of  convocation.* 

Id  the  rebellion  of  1641,  his  charity  and  seal  were  amply  manifested 
by  his  liberal  benevolence  to  the  sufferers.  All  that  could  be  done 
in  that  dreadfiil  period,  by  thostt  who  were  in  any  way  exempted  from 
the  general  calamity,  was  the  alleviation  of  the  privations  and  afflic- 
tions from  which  noae  escaped  but  those  who  were  protected  by  arms 
and  fortified  walls. 

In  1647,  he  joined  in  the  declaration  made  in  answer  to  a  mess^e 
from  the  parliamentary  commissions,  and  substantially  proposing  the 
substitution  of  the  Directory  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  From 
the  tyranny  of  this  party,  now  completely  masters  of  the  city,  he  found 
it  neceasan'  to  make  his  escape;  and,  like  many  others,  he  sought  a 
refuge  in  England,  but  found  none.  After  much  fatigue  and  repeated 
alarms,  he  was  token  prisoner ;  and  having  been  first  shut  up  in  Man- 
chester gaol,  he  was  hurried,  according  to  the  tarns  of  |>arty,  from 
prison  to  prison.  Af^r  some  time,  he  was  released,  in  exchange  foe 
some  military  officers,  and  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  had  the  bert 
chaniie  of  passing  onnotioed  in  the  crowd.    In  aeeldng  Mfetj,  Hai^t- 

*  Dslton'i  Bubt^w. 
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•on  hj  DO  means  counted  on  anj  compromiae  of  lua  datji  should  it  in 
anj  v&j  present  itself.  The  repatation  of  his  int«grit7  Ewd  charitable 
deede  nod  gone  before  him;  and  manyi  whose  benevolence  or  regard 
For  the  loj^  cause  waa  greater  than  their  courage,  were  glad  to  God 
one  whom  thej  could  intrust  with  the  means  of  relieving  the  i&tressed 
and  persecuted  lojalists.  He  did  not  shrink  fi-om  the  great  dangers, 
and  still  greater  bitigues  and  hardships,  attendant  on  that  ministry  of 
mere;  and  lo^ty;  but  made  repeated  and  most  hazardous  joumejs 
through  the  kingdom,  bearing  needfid  relief  to  numerous  parties,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity.  Among  those  who  were  thus  indebted  to  his 
courageous  charity  was  Chappel,  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  who,  like 
himself  bad  been  driven  from  Ireland.  In  such  a  tour,  and  at  such  a 
time,  when  every  part  of  the  country  lay  involved  in  some  impending 
terror,  it  must  be  easy  to  apprehend  that  many  strange  and  singular 
adventures  may  have  occurred,  which  might  have  supplied  materials 
for  a  diary  more  instructive  and  curious  than  could  otherwise  easily 
be  put  together.  The  worthy  Dean  had  indeed  something  else  to  think 
of;  but  among  the  incidents  of  his  pilgrimage,  one  is  mentioned  which 
bears  upon  a  question  which  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  con- 
troversy. It  IS  mentioned  by  his  biographer  that  "  he  happened  on  a 
gentleman  sick  and  on  his  death-bed,  to  whom  he  administered  spiritual 
comfort,  together  with  the  holy  offices  of  the  church  oo  such  occasions. 
By  that  dying  person  he  was  told,  that  he  had  been  sometimes  one 
near  on  attendance  on  that  late  sacred  martyr,  King  Charles  the  First, 
in  his  solitude ;  that  to  him  had  been  by  the  fOng  delivered,  and  com* 
mitted  to  his  charge  and  care  to  l>e  preserved,  those  papers,  which  he 
said  he  kAew  to  have  been  written  by  the  lung's  own  hsjid,  and  which 
were  after  published  with  the  title  of  EIKXIN  BASIAIKH."  *  The 
Bishop  has  not  named  this  person,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture 
whether  or  not  the  anecdote  can  be  considered  aa  additional  testimony 
on  this  ancient  and  curious  controversy,  of  which  the  reader  may  waU 
happen  to  be  forgetful.  After  the  R^toration,  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Gauden,  who  had  been  in  some  way  employed  in  conveying  the  sheets 
to  the  press,  claimed  the  authorship,  and  was  believed  by  the  King,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  Clarendon.  But  it  was  not  until  forty  years  after 
the  event,  when  all  parties  who  could  have  been  considered  as  authority 
were  dead,  that  the  queation  waa  in  any  way  made  public  It  has  been 
frequently  since  rerived ;  and,  considered  simply  with  reference  to  the 
external  evidence  on  either  side,  o£fers  vast,  and  we  believe,  insur- 
mountable difficulty.  But  we  have  little  doubt  in  saying  that  the 
balance  is  clearly  a^Mnst  Dr  Gauden,  as  all  bia  witnesses  evidently 
derive  their  audiority  from  himself,  or  from  those  who,  like  him,  had 
some  immediate  personal  interest  in  the  preferment  which  he  claimed 
on  the  merit  of  the  book.  It  is  remarkable  that  Gauden  cuts  the 
ground  from  under  his  own  feet,  as  the  act  to  which  he  lays  claim 
involves  at  the  outset  a  most  shameful  and  infamous  fraud;  his  advo*  ' 
eate  must  set  out  by  claiming  for  him  a  character  unworthy  of  credit, 
in  order  to  prove  a  gross  improbability  on  his  testimony.  Having  had 
no  previous  intimaoy  irith  the  fastidious  and  haughty  monarch,  who 

*  Cited  by  Mr  Daltoo,  loft  aS  MsigMwm. 
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in  eonfinement  stood  od  terms  approaching  defiance  with  his  foes,  he 
came  to  propose  to  him  to  risk  his  reputation,  sacrifice  his  pride,  and 
Tiolate  all  seme  and  principle  of  honour,  by  the  gratuitons  basenesa  . 
oS  taking  &lse  credit  for  a  book,  to  the  composition  of  which 
he  is  aUowed  to  have  been  himself  fullj  competent.  Then, 
following  the  well-known  course  of  liter&rj  impostures,  he  take! 
the  time  favourable  to  his  purpose;  and  when  it  has  become  unlikelj 
that  he  can  be  authoritativelj  contradicted,  he  reveals  his  pretended 
service,  with  cautions  stipulations  of  profound  and  inviolable  seorecj, 
of  which  the  manifest  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  tying  secret  frcun 
reaching  the  ears  of  a  few  venerable  persons,  who  would  quickly  have 
exposed  the  miserable  scandal.  And  having  done  so,  he  pressed,  with 
a  roost  ferocious  disregard  of  all  decency,  for  a  bishopric,  which  he 
obtained.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  King,  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
could  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  royal  hrotbero, 
both  alike  indifferent  to  truth,  were  no  friends  to  the  real  reputation 
of  tfaeir  father,  and  not  displeased  to  see  transferred  from  his  memory, 
a  book  the  substance  of  which  was  but  reproach  to  their  whole  conduct 
and  characters.  Clarendon  had  always  professed  to  believe  the  book 
to  be  the  production  of  the  King;  and  when  he  received  the  guilty 
revelation  of  the  scheming  and  mitre-hunting  Gauden,  it  was  under 
the  seal  of  the  most  inviolable  secrecy — a  secrecy  which,  we  may  ob- 
serve, was  in  no  way  objectionable  to  any  party  then  concerned.  Against 
a  testimony  little  removed  from  infamous,  we  ahould  consider  that  of 
Levet,  the  king's  affectionate  and  intelligent  p^e,  who  never  l«ft  liim 
dmring  the  time  assigned  to  the  composition  of  this  work,  to  be  iar 
more  than  equivalent.  "  I  myself  very  often  saw  the  king  write  that 
which  is  printed  in  that  book,  and  did  d^ly  read  the  manuscript  of  his 
own  bancC  in  many  sheets  of  paper;  end  seldom  that  1  read  it  but  tears 
came  from  me:  and  I  do  truly  believe  that  there  is  not  a  page  in  that 
book  but  what  I  have  read,  under  the  King's  own  hand,  before  it  was 
printed."  To  this  is  added,  from  the  same  authority,  the  evidence  of 
several  persona — the  printer,  the  corrector  of  the  press,  and  the  book- 
seller, who  speak  to  tne  handwriting,  as  ascertained  from  other  docu- 
ments. These,  with  the  assertions  of  Bishops  Inson  and  Earle,  we 
should  consider  as  decisive  in  the  scale  of  testimony.  As  for  the  host 
of  indirect  testimonies,  which  wB  cannot  here  notice  on  either  side,  we 
surmount  the  difficulties  by  considering  them  all  as  amounting  to  no 
calculable  value.  We  know  too  well  the  various  resources  of  snch 
frauds,  not  to  know  the  Impossibility,  after  a  little  time  of  silence,  of 
tracing  the  various  trains  of  contrived  accident  and  seemingly 
unthought-of  confirmation  which  may  be  laid  by  one  who  is  allowed 
to  wut  his  time,  and  work  in  darkness  for  an  end  unforethought  of 
but  by  himself.  But  if,  instead  of  this  digression,  we  were  engaged  in 
the  full  discussion  of  this  vexata  qitettio,  we  must  confess  that  the  in- 
ternal probability  has  impressed  us,  some  years  ago,  in  an  actual  per- 
usal of  the  tlxmt  0a,afkiKJi,  with  a  force  that  rejecta  all  doubt.  The 
whole  texture  of  the  book  is  the  most  peouliarlv  characteristic  emana- 
tion, bearing  the  very  living  stamp  of  the  authors  mind — a  mind  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  Gauden's  coarse  and  loW'toned  spirit  to  conceive, 
ana  breathing  the  whole  sentiment  and  affeotious  suited  to  the  character 
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and  actual  poaition  of  the  rojsl  sufferer,  whose  powers  of  compontion 
are  otherwite  known  to  have  been  such,  as  renders  unaccountMle  and 
absurd,  the  notion  that  he  should  have  sullied  the  dignity  of  which  he 
was  so  tenacious,  so  far  as  to  be  the  accomplice  of  a  superfluous  impos- 
ture. We  can  here  onlj  add,  what  should  not  be  omitted,  th«t  we 
must  believe  tibere  could  bare  been  no  contest  upon  such  a  question, 
but  from  the  strong  anxiety  of  a  party,  in  everything  to  lower  the 
character  of  Charles  I. 

When  the  Restoration,  after  on  interval  of  ten  yean,  ont»  more 
revived  the  drooping  and  prostrate  condition  of  the  church  in  this 
kingdom,  Margetson  was  appointed  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  I>ublin, 
and  was  one  of  the  eleven  bishops  consecrated  oy  primate  Bramhal, 
on  the  27th  January  1660,  as  mentioned  in  the  life  of  that  prelate. 
In  1662,  he  bad  occasion  to  enforce  the  principle  of  pulpit-jurisoiction, 
which  has  been  warmly  canvassed  in  our  own  times,  for  which  reason 
we  must  here  decline  entering  into  the  controversy,  which  would  lead 
us  far  into  the  discussion  of  principles  more  applicable  to  the  chnrch 
of  Ireland  in  its  present  state,  than  to  the  age  of  bishop  Margetson.  We 
may  but  observe,  that  in  our  own  times  the  reasons  for  enforcing  that 
degree  of  episcopal  authority  which  is  ofGrmed  in  the  28th  and  29th 
of  our  canons,  has  been  rendered  apparent  enough  by  cases  in  which 
infidelity  has  contrived  to  find  its  way  into  the  pulpit;  while  the  limi- 
tation of  that  jurisdiction  which  we  think  equalfy  deducible  from  those 
canons,  seems  not  to  be  altogether  superfluous  when  the  political  char- 
acter of  the  times  must  always  expose  us  to  the  risk  of  bishops  who 
may  feel  more  inclined  to  repress  uian  to  promote  the  spiritual  ad- 
vance of  the  church. 

During  the  short  interval  of  Margetson's  tenure  of  the  see  of  Dub- 
lin, his  Uberality  was  shown  in  ample  contributions  to-the  repur  of 
the  two  cathedrals.  But  on  Brambal's  death  in  1663,  he  was  by  the 
advice  of  that  able  and  sagacious  prelate,  translated  to  Armagh;  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  vice-chancellor  of  the  university. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  pursue  a  career  only  marked  by  the  same 
course  of  public  events  which  we  have  already  had  to  repeat.  Mar- 
getson died  in  1 678,  with  the  praise  of  all  good  men ;  as  one  who  had 
discharged  the  important  duties  of  his  high  office,  with  that  rare 
combination  of  strictness  and  charity,  which  won  for  him  &om  his 
clergy  that  respect  tempered  by  love,  which  belongs  to  the  parental 
relation.  In  him,  severity  when  neediiil  came  so  softened  by  affec- 
tionate regret,  that  it  was  felt  by  the  person  on  whom  it  fell,  to  come 
&om  the  office  and  not  &om  the  man,  and  to  bear  the  sanctity  of  just 
authority  without  any  alloy  of  aoger.  He  was  not  leu  mild  and 
paternal  in  the  rule  of  the  church,  than  firm  and  uncompromising  in 
her  defence,  and  in  the  miuntenance  of  her  interests  and  lawinl  rights, 
never  failing  either  in  the  council  or  in  the  parliament  ta  advocate 
and  maintain  them  under  all  the  varied  assaults  of  that  age  of  trial 
and  emergency. 

He  was  interred  in  Christ  chnrch. 
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JAMES  TI8HER,  PRDUTB  OF  mELAmX 

BOSH  1.   D.  1SS0.— HOD  A.  S.  IflSfl. 

The  funily  of  Primate  TTsher  is  traced  from  a  person  who  cam«  over 
to  Ireland  with  King  John.  His  name  was  Nevil,  but  (after  the  {ashion 
of  the  time),  he  receiv:ed  the  name  of  Uaher,  from  the  office  he  held 
under  the  king.  This  appellation  was  tnuumitted  through  a  long  line 
of  Irish  descendants.  Of  these,  in  the  17th  century,  two  rose  \o  the 
highest  dignitj  in  the  Irish  church.  The  first,  Henry,  may  be  noticed 
for  the  honour  of  haviug  been  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  Trinity 
oollege.  Arnold  Usher,  a  brother  of  this  prelate,  and  one  of  the  six 
clerks  in  the  Irish  chancery,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Jamee  Staoi- 
faurat,  a  master  in  chanoery,  recorder  of  Dublin,  and  spealcer  in  throe 
parliaments,  &ther  to  the  learned  person  noticed  in  a  previous  memoir, 
and  by  this  marriage  was  father  to  the  most  illustriouH  scholar,  prelate, 
and  ohuroh  hbtorian  of  his  age. 

From  these  parents,  James  Usher  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1580>  In 
his  early  infancy  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  brought  up  by  two 
aunta,  who  being  blind  from  their  youth,  were  domesticated  in  his 
father's  bouse.  Shut  out  fay  their  infirmity  from  the  excitements  and 
*anitjea  of  the  world,  they  had  also  esc^>ed  its  corruptions,  and  fimnd 
their  re&ge  and  consolation  in  the  sequestered  ways  of  religion : 
and  their  blindness  was  enlightened  by  the  purer  inward  light  which 
is  derived  from  divine  truth.  From  such  teachers,  the  infancy  of 
Usher  was  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  childish  thought,  nurtured  in 
hol^  knowledge  and  love ;  and  habits  as  well  as  tastes  were  impartedt 
which  now  m«y  appear  to  have  been  the  providential,  as  they  surely 
were  the  appropriate,  training  for  a  high  and  responsible  calling  in 
times  of  great  trial.  The  soil  was  good  ground  in  every  respect: 
young  Usher  was  as  apt  to  learn  as  he  was  afterwards  to  teach ;  he 
showed  a  quiet,  submissive  and  studious  disposition,  a  retentive  mem- 
ory and  quick  apprehension,  with  a  peculiar  aptitude  to  receive  reli- 
gious impressions.  Nor  can  we  have  any  doubt  in  tracing  to  these 
peculiar  and  most  interesting  circumstances,  much  of  the  affecting  and 
impressive  piety  which,  at  a  remote  period  of  his  afterlife,  sustained 
him  in  so  many  and  such  great  trials  and  adversities. 

Such  a  childhood  and  such  a  life,  indeed,  offer  the  tniest  illustra- 
tions of  the  wisdom  of  the  inspired  firecept,  "  Remember  thy  Creator 
'  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,"  &c.;  for,  omitting  the  trite  trutha  of  the 
power  and  permanence  of  youthful  habits,  and  the  obviooa  advantage 
of  pre-occupying  the  heart  with  the  impressions  which  are  best,  and 
least  found  in  the  ways  of  life,  there  ia  a  natural  return  of  the 
affections  to  the  conversation  of  early  years,  which  increases,  the 
more  man  finds  disappointment  in  the  attractions  of  life.  And  it  is  a 
happy  coincidence  when  this  bright  spot  in  the  retrospect  is  a  hallowed 
spot.  It  is  one  way  of  converting  the  natural  affections  into  allianoe 
with  that  roirit,  against  which  our  earthly  nature  is  too  much  at  war; 
■ad  it  ii  a  blessed  thing,  if  in  a  world  all  the  hopes  and  desires  of  which 
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are  ttroaglj  repugiuuit  to  eyerj  holy  desire  or  good  counsel,  the  mem 
orj  of  those  pareata  and  frienda  and  seaaons,  to  which  every  heart  of 
human  mould  must  from  time  to  time  turn  most  fuidly,  should  come 
laden  with  still  higher  and  holier  thoughts,  and  carry  up  the  heart  to 
diat  seat  on  high,  where  the  teachers  of  holiness  hare  gone  to  their 
reward. 

Saeh  was  the  happy  lot  of  that  illustrioos  prelate  of  whose  earthly 
pilgrimage  we  are  now  to  trace  the  trying  and  difficult  path.  And  if 
his  iniaiu^  was  thus  happy,  his  subsequent  education  was  at  least  at- 
tended with  some  curious  sjid  intereatiog  circumstances.  On  his  tenth 
year,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  kept  hy  two  very  remarkable  men. 

Mr  FuUartAu  and  Mr  Hamilton  were  two  Scotchmen  of  considera- 
ble talent  and  learning,  sent  over  by  the  king  of  Scotland,  to  cultivate 
an  interest  in  fovour  of  his  claim  to  the  crown.  And  as  the  jealousy 
of  Elixabeth  on  that  point  was  so  well  known,  it  was  both  safe  and 
prudent  to  adopt  some  specious  pursuit  to  cover  their  true  design. 
Thej  set  up  a  school;  and  consideriog  the  dearth  of  education  in  Ire- 
land at  the  time,  there  was  perh^w  no  course  more  favourable  to  that 
purpose,  than  one  which  must  have  rendered  them  at  once  objects  of 
interest  to  alt  who  were  likely  to  be  in  any  way  serviceable,  hr  influ- 
ence or  information.  Tfaey  qnicklj  established  the  species  of  inter- 
course and  correspondence,  which  was  considered  desirable  for  their 
employer's  eause.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  vpaa  Elixabeth's  death, 
he  knighted  FuUarton,  and  raised  Hamilton  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  viscount  Claudebois. 

To  the  school  thos  opened,  James  Usher  was  sent.  And  there,  for 
the  term  of  five  years,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  n^id  proficiency 
in  latin  and  rhetoric,  the  chief  school  acquirements  of  the  age.  He  of 
course  attracted  the  favourable  attention  of  his  masters,  whose  care  of 
his  instruction  he  often  afterwards  mentioned  with  gratitude. 

It  is  stated  on  his  own  authority,  that  Usher  while  at  school,  had 
a  great  love  of  poetry;  and,  considering  the  imitative  tendency  of 
youth,  this -would  be  a  natural  result  of  the  £rst  acquaintance  with  the 
latin  poets.  We  have  already  noticed  the  curious  and  grotesque  imi- 
tations of  his  cousin  Richard  Staiuhnrst.  English  poetry  then  ofibred 
few  models,  and  though  these  were  no  lass  than  Chaucer,  Spenser  and 
Shakspeare ;  yet  considering  the  state  of  literature  in  Ireland,  and  the 
"gre^  scarcity  of  good  books  and  learned  men"  then  complained  of 
there,  with  the  usual  course  of  school  discipline,  it  is  not  likely  that 
Usher  had  formed  any  conceptions  of  style  more  tasteful  than  those  of 
his  consin.  He  says,  that  he  laid  poetry  aside,  as  likely  to  interfere 
with  his  more  use&l  and  solid  pnrsiuts,  and  to  tbose  who  are  acquair.t- 
ed  with  his  writings,  it  will  not  appear  to  have  been  his  calling. 

The  aftertmrsuits,  in  which  he  has  acquired  permanent  reTiOwn, 
were  according  to  his  own  account  of  himself,  determined  by  the 
chance  perusal  of  a  hook  written  by  Sleidan.  Of  the  state  of  learning 
in  that  period  of  our  history,  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak,  as  we 
would  wish,  within  the  moderate  compass  afforded  by  the  task  we  have 
in  hand;  but  happily,  the  expansive  literature  of  the  age  In  which  we 
live,  requires  little  oigression  into  collateral  topics.  It  was  one  of  the 
eharacterifties  of  the  learned  histories  and  treatises  of  an  early  a^ 
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that  tliey  were  replete  with  far-sought  and  mutti&rioua  eradition : 
it  was  a  maxim,  that  a  book  should  contaia  eveiTthing  in  any  waj 
connected  with  its  subject;  such  was  indeed  the  esaential  condition  of 
a  contracted  range  of  knowledge  and  a  scarcity  of  books.  To  write 
a  book  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  that  period,  was  the  work 
of  a  life  spent  in  research  and  diligent  stvAy ;  and  perhaps  required  &r 
more  than  the  average  of  intellectual  power  now  employed  in  similar 
nndertakings.  Such  powers  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  nature  to  im- 
pose a  determinate  direction  on  the  faculties;  the  force  of  genins  will 
impel  on,  or  create  its  way,  because  it  cannot  fail  to  have  some  decided 
tendency.  In  the  life  of  Usher,  the  marks  of  such  a  tendency  are  dis- 
tinct enough;  but  there  is  a  deep  interest  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Beveral  times,  in  which  the  great  master-builders  of  the 
fabric  of  human  knowledge  have  seyerally  grown  up  to  the  fulfilment 
of  their  tasks.  We  shall  hereafter  haTS  occasion  to  enter  on  a  more 
complete  and  extended  view  of  the  academic  discipline  of  Usher's 
period:  a  few  remarks  may  here  Bu£Gciently  illoatrate  his  entrance  on 
the  laborious  and  useful  pursuits  of  a  long  life,  spent  in  researches  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  ancient  history  of  these  isles. 

For  some  time  previous  to  that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  a 
considerable  revolution  in  literature  had  been  slowly  in  progress. 
The  recent  cultivation  of  the  literature  of  the  ancients  was  begin- 
ning tq  improve  the  taste,  as  also  to  ^ve  more  just  notions  of  the  use 
of  human  reason  than  seem  to  have  been  entertained  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  when  words  became  invested  with  the  dignity  of  things,  and 
the  forms  of  logic  were  confounded  with  the  ends  of  reason.  In  that 
obscnre  transitiou  of  the  human  mind,  the  end  of  intellect  had  been 
lost  in  a  thousand  nugatory  refinements  upon  the  means.  But  though 
the  world  was  then  rapidly  emerging  from  this  chaos  into  daylight ;  yet, 
it  was  rather  to  be  perceived  in  thebeginningsof  new  things  than  in  the 
disappearance  of  the  old.  Of  polite  literature,  it  would  be  a  digression 
to  speak;  the  fathers  of  English  poetry  stood  apart  from  the  obscurity 
of  their  times,  and  the  great  dramatic  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
had  not  as  yet  received  any  place  in  the  shelves  of  general  literature. 
The  impulse  of  modem  letters  was  to  be  received  independently  of  all 
pre-existing  progress,  and  to  emanate  more  strictly  from  the  stand- 
ards of  antiquity,  than  from  the  irregular  though  splendid  models  of 
the  previous  periods.  A  single  glance  into  the  best  writers  of  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century  will  not  fail  to  illustrate  the  rudeness 
of  men's  notions  of  style  in  prose  or  verse:  the  higher  efforts  of  intel- 
lectual power  as  yet  rejected  the  nndefined  powers  of  the  English 
language,  and  tlie  works  of  learned  men  were  composed  Id  the  I^tin. 
Prom  the  pure  and  perfect  models  which  had  been  embalmed  to  per- 
petuity in  a  dead  language,  more  permanent  and  systematic  forms  of 
literature  were  to  arise,  in  the  very  period  at  which  we  are  arrived: 
Virgil  and  Tully  sat  like  the  ruddy  and  golden  clouds  on  the  edge 
of  dawn,  while  the  earth  lay  yet  in  a  glimmering  obscurity.  In  the 
university  of  Dublin,  by  far  the  most  honourable  and  illustrious  inci- 
dent in  the  history  of  the  age,  this  state  of  things  may  be  considered 
■a  fairly  represented:  as  it  is  now  on  the  advance  of  human  knowledge, 
(0  it  then  possessed  the  best  knowledge  proper  to  the  date  of  its  founaa' 
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tion;  thougli  this  indeed  was  little  more  thsn  the  Ancient  Ungnages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  vith  the  logic  snd  rhetoric  of  tbe  schools.  The 
•nlj  knowledge  besides  these  wbich  could  be  siud  to  offer  anT  scope 
lo  a  student  like  Usher,  were  theology  and  history.  But  of  these,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  neither  of  them  had  been  jet  exhumed  from 
the  imperfect,  scattered,  abstruse  and  ponderous  mass  of  volnminous 
or  impracticable  reservoirs,  in  which  they  lay  buried.  Thej  had  not 
been  dug  from  the  mine  of  antiquity,  and  reduced  into  academical 
order :  to  effect  this,  and  imbody  niat«rials  for  the  student,  was  the 
work  of  Usher,  Stillingfleet,  and  a  host  of  laborious  and  gifted  con> 
temporaries,  and  successors,  from  their  time  down  to  that  of  onr 
illustrious  countrymen,  Magee  and  Graves. 

Again,  the  modkematical  sciences,  which,  expanded  a«  they  now  are 
to  the  utmost  powers  and  capacities  of  human  reason;  and  embracing 
in  their  grasp  all  realities  below  revelation,  bad  little  existence  beyond 
their  forms  and  principles ;  and  these  but  oumbrouslj  and  inadequately 
developed.  They  must  have  attracted,  but  could  not  satis^  an  intel- 
lect that  tended  to  results;  as  manifesting  the  clearest  and  most 
satisfactory  exempUfications  and  exercises  of  reasoning,  they  could  not 
Gul  to  become  a  temporary  discipline  or  enterhunment;  but  they  ter- 
minated in  comparatively  slight  results  and  common  uses — they  did 
not  lead  as  now,  to  the  temple  of  divine  power  and  wisdom,  and  open 
to  the  wonder  and  curiosity,  the  illimitable  heights  and  depths  of  the 
creation.  The  far-searching  and  subtle  resources  of  transcendental  sci- 
ence were  profoundly  concealed;  the  superb  structure  of  reason,  observa- 
tion, and  mechanical  skill,  which  makes  astronomy  the  triumph  of 
human  intelligence,  was  but  in  its  dilatory  foundations;  the  wondrous 
results  of  electro-magnetism,  and  of  physical  optics,  with  a  boat  of 
brilliant  and  useful  applications,  of  which  the  very  names  are  additions 
to  langu^e,  and  which  moke  the  realities  of  modem  science  more 
wonderful  than  the  fictions  of  old  magie — had  no  existence  then. 
They  are  the  results  of  the  intellectual  labour  and  genius  of  after- 
tjmes,  and  the  light  and  glory  of  our  modem  universities.* 

From  this  summary  sketch,  it  is  easy  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  natural  direction  which  the  genius  of  Usher  would  be  Ukely  to 
receive  troia  the  state  of  knowledge  in  his  time.  Naturally  addicted 
to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  rather  constituted  for  research  than  inven- 
tion, he  followed  that  broad  track  on  which  the  best  and  most  prac- 
tical intellect  of  his  day  was  sure  to  be  impelled.  It  is  stated,  in  the 
dedication  of  his  work  on  the  British  Churches,  that  he  was  first  deter- 
mined to  the  study  of  hbtory  by  his  admiration  of  a  passage  in  Cicero, 
■■  Nescire  quid  ontea  quam  natus  sis  acciderit  est  semper  esse  puer, " 
and  having  Sleidan,  as  already  mentioned,  at  the  same  time  put  into 
his  hands,  he  determined  to  devote  his  study  to  antiquities.  We  can 
ourselves  well  recollect  the  impression  made  on  an  intelligent  youthAil 
assembly  of  students  in  Dublin  University,  by  a  judicious  citation  of 
Cicero's  remark,' 


"  The  Hhtorical  Sociity,  •  ipoDtaneoui  shoot  of  tiis  nnlvsrdty,  v 
Burkiog,  than  aoythiDg  we  eaa  httt  •>;,  the  tmI  working  of  that  grsat  and  mJH 
iutitulioD.     It  wM  tha  exuberant  overflow  of  its  Initnctsd  iutelUgenee,  and  Mch 
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Thsfint  Btone  of  the  university  of  Dublin  wu  lud  In  1591:  in  two 
jears  ftfter  it  was  readj  for  the  recoption  of  etodenla.  On  the  ftdmi** 
aioa  of  Btudents,  in  1593,  James  Usher  was  one  of  three  who  matri- 
culated, and  his  name  stands  first  on  that  roll  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  chronology  of  Ireland's  progress  in  learning;.  Loftns, 
in  a  memoir  of  whom  we  have  already  given  some  account  of  the 
foundation,  was  appointed  first  provost.  Hamilton,  one  of  Usher's 
masters,  was  also  appointed  a  fellow,  to  the  great  advantage  of  his 
pupil.  When  he  entered  college.  Usher  had  reached  his  thirteenth 
year:  he  took  his  deg^e  of  Bachelor  in  1596.  The  intennd  wa* 
creditably  marked  by  its  &uits.  Before  he  had  more  than  completed 
his  sixteenth  year,  he  had  already  drawn  up  the  plan  and  chief  mate- 
rials of  his  "  Annals  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.''  Thus,  &om  the 
very  foundation  of  the  university,  may  be  said  to  have  emanated  a  grtUt 
work,  which  laid  the  solid  foundation  of  chronology.  The  Bible  he 
was  wont  to  call  the  Book  of  books ;  and  considered  it  oa  containing 
the  true  rule  of  life, — a  sentiment  which,  though  unquestionably  in- 
volved in  the  profession  of  a  Christian  faith,  as  being  virtoallyincDl- 
cated  iu  the  Bible  itself,  yet  eithw  then  or  now,  practically  recognised 
by  few.  Few,  indeed,  there  are,  who,  like  James  Usher,  take  upon 
them  the  example  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  wilderness,  who  met  every 
wile  of  Satan  with  an  answer  from  the  word  of  Scripture. 

But  Usher  lived  in  a  day  when  the  follower  of  Christ  was  to  be  as- 
suled,  not  only  by  those  trials  which  address  themselves  to  the  ordi- 
nary frultiea  of  tbe  human  heart.  His  church  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
troversy, and  invested  by  no  slight  array  of  the  hoBt«  of  spiritual  dark- 
ness. It  was  especially  necessary  that  a  scholar,  whose  knowledge 
and  aeal  were  so  eminent,  should  be  ready  to  give  on  answer  for  his 
faith.  This  truth  was  the  more  feelingly  pressed  on  the  mind  of 
Usher  by  the  state  of  religious  profession  in  his  own  family.  His 
maternal  relations  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  his 
uncle,  Richard  Stanihnzst,  was  a  man  of  disunguished  talent.  As 
there  are  proofs  extant  of  the  anxiety  of  the  family,  and  especially  of 
Stanihurst,  to  prevail  on  their  young  relative  to  conform  to  their  creed, 
it  may  witii  certainty  be  inferred,  that  numerous  efforts  for  the  par- 
pose  must  have  been  made,  and  that  conversations  of  a  oontroverNal 
nature  must  frequently  have  taken  place.  Snch  a  position— and  in 
Ireland  most  protestants  have  more  or  less  experienced  it  in  their 
circle  of  friends,  if  not  among  their  kindred  and  connexions — woold 
natnrally  impart  to  the  sealous  temper  some  direction  towards  such 


w  of  imtmctioD  adopted  by  tba  uniTcnit;.  On  thii  iU-nndarttooiJ 
qnsition  w*  ibould  be  bsppy  to  make  sanie  remu-ki;  bnt  on  coniidMnUon  we  >lr- 
■tuio.  There  ii  too  moob  to  be  nplifid  to,  and  too  mneb  to  be  eiplunsd.  One 
remark  we  muat  make  ;  tbej  obo  bars  Tully  availed  tberoHlrea  of  tbe  pTMcribrd 
coana  of  academical  diiclpline,  are  neTer  found  wanting  in  wbateier  koowledKe 
their  poritioa  requirei.  Ths  occaaion  to  which  we  bava  aboie  referred,  wai  one  of 
tbe  annnsl  addreia«  from  the  chair.  It  wai  daliTersd  by  Hr  Sidney  Taylor, 
iince  an  eminent  menaber  of  the  Engliah  prraa  and  bar;  but  wboea  sdvauc*  ja  hil 
profoHon  ia  far  below  the  jatt  expectation  which  hii  high  eodowiBent*  had  naed 
amonf  thoie  wbo  knew  hiu  bcaU 
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inveatig;aitioiis  at  migtit  best  snpptj  the  means  of  defence.  Jn  the  caae 
of  Ueher,  this  motive  was  quickened  b^  iacidenta:  his  uncle  was  not 
onlj'  io  the  habit  of  holding  diaputatioiu  with  him,  but  there  is  evi* 
denCQ  that  he  even  studied  and  made  extensive  notes  for  these :  among 
hiB  writings  occQTs  the  title,  "  Brevis  premonitio  pro  fiitur&  concerta- 
tione  cum  Jacobo  Ussero."  Bat  these  facts  are  the  worthier  of  our 
notice  here,  because  it  was  front  this  very  controversy  with  his  uncle, 
that  his  mind  and  studies  received  their  immediate  colour.  He  was 
yet  engaged  in  his  under-graduate  course,  when  his  uncle,  still  anxious 
to  serve  him  according  to  his  own  views,  gave  him  to  read,  "Staple- 
ton's  Fortress  of  the  Faith,"  the  object  of  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
the  proof  of  the  oatholic  antiquity  of  the  Church  of  Rome — a  fortunate 
incident,  aa  in  this  controversy,  it  is  tbe  only  question  which  is  likely 
tO'Iead  to  a  decided  issae.  Points  of  doctrine  will,  until  mankind 
changes,  ever  affi>rd  latitude  for  clouds  of  evasire  rhetoric,  the  subtle 
fallacies  of  language,  easy  misunderstandings  of  isolate<t  texts  of 
scripture,  and  the  wilfid  sophistry  that  appeals  to  ignorance.  The 
antiquity  of  the  church  of  Rome,  considered  w'lJl  reference  to  its  doc- 
trines, pretensions,  and  constitution,  &C.,  is  a  point  of  historical 
fiact;  excluding  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  metaphysics,  and  referring 
the  question  to  the  ever  competent  tribunal  of  testimony;  and  in 
the  instance  before  us  such  was  the  result.  Usher,  on  the  perusal  of 
this  work,  quickly  resolved  to  refer  to  the  only  direct  testimony  on  the 
point,  and  diligently  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Fathers — a  study 
which  we  earnestly  wish  that  the  more  lealous  students  of  every 
Christian  profession  would  cultivate ;  and  the  more,  because  these  volu- 
minous and  recondite  writings  are  liable  to  a  perversion  &om  the  dis- 
honest controversialist,  from  which  they  would  be  thus  in  a  manner 
protected.  Relying  on  the  common  ignorance,  such  persons  have  oc- 
casionally thonght  that  it  did  no  dishonour  to  their  profession  to  sup- 
port it  by  the  most  fraudulent  and  disingennons  quotations,  in  which 
these  ancient  writers  have  been  made  to  support  the  very  oontradic- 
tory  to  their  actual  opinions. 

Long  before  he  had  thus  arrayed  himself  from  the  armory  of  an  tiquity , 
but  strong  in  the  surer  panoply  described  by  St  Paul,  and  well-versed 
in  the  reaoorces  of  academic  disputation,  James  Usher,  though  yet 
but  in  his  19th  year,  was  ready  to  meet  the  most  formidahla  adver- 
sary. At  ^s  time,  the  learned  Jesntt,  Henry  Fits-Symonds,  was, 
according  to  the  barbarons  policy  of  the  day,  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Dublin:  ne  complained  that,  "being  a  m^ner,  he  was  like  a  bear 
tied  to  a  stake,  and  wanted  some  to  bait  him:"  tiie  words  being  re- 
peated, were  generally  understood  to  convey  a  challenge.  Usher  had 
at  the  time  attained  a  high  collegiate  reputatjon ;  his  learning  and  con- 
troversial skill,  his  faculty  of  langni^e,  and  the  pecnliar  direction  of 
his  studies  were  known,  and  every  eye  was  turned  npon  him,  as  a  fit- 
ting champion  for  the  church.  The  parties  met;  Usher  waited  on 
the  Jesuit,  and  they  agreed  npon  the  selection  of  three  topics  from  the 
controversies  of  Bellarmine,  and  the  first  topic  chosen  was  eonceming 
the  antichrist  On  the  result  there  are  several  statements;  we  shall, 
therefore,  only  place  before  the  reader  the  most  authentic  means  frcin 
which  &  protwhte  opinion  may  be  with  much  confidence  arrived  at — 
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Uaher's  letter  to  the  Jesuit.  It  is  as  follows: — "  I  was  not  purpoMd 
(Mr  Fiti-Sjmondg)  to  write  imto  jou  before  jou  had  first  writt«a  to 
me,  conoeraing  some  chief  points  of  joor  reli^on,  (om  at  our  Itut 
mgeting  promuedj  but  seeing  you  have  deferred  the  same,  (for  reasons 
best  known  to  yourself,)  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  inquire  farther  ot 
your  mind,  concerning  the  coatimianee  of  the  confergnct  btgun  betwixt 
us.  And  to  this  I  am  the  rather  moved,  because  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed of  certun  reports  which  I  could  hardly  be  persuaded  should 
proceed  from  him,  who  in  my  presence  pretended  so  great  a  lore  and 
affection  unto  me.  If  I  am  a  boy,  (aa  it  hath  pleased  you  very  con- 
temptuoasly  to  name  me,)  I  give  thaaka  to  the  Lord  that  my  carriage 
towards  you  hath  been  such  as  could  minister  unto  you  no  occasion  to 
despise  my  youth.  Your  spear  belike  is  in  your  own  conceit  a  weaver's 
betuu,  and  your  abilities  such  that  you  desire  to  encounter  with  the 
stoutest  champion  in  the  Hosts  of  Israel,  and  therefore  (like  the  Phil- 
istine) you  contemn  me  as  being  a  boy;  yet  this  I  would  £tin  have  job 
know,  that  I  neither  came  then,  nor  now  do  come  unto  you,  in  any 
confidence  of  learning  that  is  in  me,  (in  which,  nevertheless,  I  thau 
God  I  am  what  I  am,)  but  I  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
(whose  companies  you  have  reproached,)  being  certainly  persuaded 
that,  even  ont  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  Bucklings,  he  is  able  to  show 
forth  bis  own  pruse ;  for  the  further  manifestation  whereof,  I  do  again 
earnestly  request  you,  that  (setting  aside  all  vain  comparisons  of  per- 
sons), we  may  go  plainly  forward,  in  examining  the  matters  in  contro- 
versy between  us;  otherwise,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased  if,  as 
for  your  part  you  have  begun,  so  I  also  for  my  own  part  may  be  bold, 
for  the  clearing  of  myself^  and  the  truth  which  I  profess,  freely  to 
make  known  whatever  hath  already  passed  concerning  this  matter. 
Thus  entreating  you,  in  a  few  lines,  to  make  known  unto  me  your  pur- 
pose in  this  behalf,  and,  praying  the  Lord,  that  both  this,  and  all 
other  enterprises  we  take  in  hand,  may  be  so  ordered,  aa  may  most 
make  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  glory,  and  the  kingdom  of  his 
Son,  Jes ua  Christ. 

"  Tuus  ad  aras  usque, 

Jamks  Ubhsb." 

The  inference  from  this  letter  is  decisive  and  peremptory.  Considenog 
the  respective  characters  of  the  parties,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  foct 
that  Fits-Symonda,  of  whose  mission  truth  formed  no  part,  dealt  disin* 
gennously,  to  ward  aside  the  imputation  of  having  stunk  from  the  con- 
test. In  the  preface  to  his  "  Britonomachia,"  he  endeavours  to  trans- 
fer this  disgrace  to  his  youthful  adversary ;  but  his  insinuations  are 
inconsistent  with  the  authentic  statement  contained  in  the  document 
above  cited.  The  statement  of  the  missionary  is  yet  valuable  for  the 
graphic  glimpte  it  affords  us  of  the  person  and  manner  of  Usher  at 
the  period: — "  There  came  to  me  once  a  youth,  of  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  of  a  ripe  wit,  when  scarce  as  you  wonld  think  gone 
through  his  course  of  philosophy,  or  got  out  of  his  childhood,  yet 
ready  to  dispute  on  the  most  abstruse  points  of  divinity ;"  but  when  be 
tells  his  reader,  with  reference  to  the  same  incident,  "he  did  not 
agsin  deem  me  worthy  of  bis  presence,"  we  most  at  once  discern  the 
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snidons  purpose  of  nusrepreBentation.  He  afterwords  saw  and  ac- 
knowledged tlie  weight  of  Usher's  character  as  a  scholar,  in  a  com- 
uliment  of  no  slight  value  &om  a  Jesuit  of  his  day,  haTing  in  one  of 
his  works  called  him  "  Acalholicorum  doctitrimiuP 

In  1599,  a  public  act  was  held  in  college,  for  the  entertaiament  of 
the  earl  of  E««ex,  who  came  over  in  April  that  year  as  lord -lieutenant. 
Sach  exhibition!,  in  the  palmj-  dajs  of  scholastic  art,  when  the  jejone 
pedantrj  of  the  categories  stood  yet  high  among  the  accomplishinents 
of  the  scholar,  were  objects  of  fashionahle  interest;  the  tilt  of  wordy 
weapons  between  two  distinguished  doctors  was  a  display  as  attractive 
to  the  cumbrous  gtuety  of  uiat  pedantic  age,  as  the  rival  struns  of 
Pasta  and  Grisi  are  now  to  ears  polite.  As  the  pomps  of  feudal 
chivalry,  these  formidable  solemnities  of  the  schoob  have  left  their 
forms  behind,  like  antique  carving  on  the  structure  of  our  time-built 
institutioas :  but  then,  these  acts  were  far  from  idle  form.  No  com- 
mencing undergraduate  then  stood  conscions  of  absurdity,  nnder  the 
smile  oif  the  proctor,  vainly  trying  to  decypher  his  paper  of  syllogisms, 
the  wholesale  ware  of  some  garret  in  Botany  Bay,  and  retailed  by  the 
jobber  of  caps  and  gVwns.  Then  the  youthful  disputant  stood  up  pon- 
derously mailed  in  the  whole  armour  of  Ramus  and  Scotus.  Hern 
Usher  was  at  home,  a  champion  at  all  weapons  ever  forged  &om  the 
mine  of  Aristotle  to  perplex  the  reasbn  of  the  world  for  half-a-doien 
centuries:  and  in  the  character  of  Respondent,  won  approbation  from 
the  polished  and  graceful  courtier  of  Elisabeth. 

Such  distinctions  must  have  awakened  high  hopes  of  future  eminence 
among  his  friends.  Mis  father,  himself  an  eminent  legal  fimctionary, 
naturally  saw  in  the  distinguished  university  reputation  of  his  son,  the 
promise  of  forensic  lame,  and  high  judicial  preferment.  But  young 
Usher's  tastes  led  to  a  different  end.  The  love  of  real  knowledge, 
once  thoroughly  atttuned,  is  sure  to  repel  the  dry  and  barren  labour 
of  a  purely  artificial  system,  which,  notwithstanding  its  vast  practi- 
cal utility,  is  but  remotely  connected  with  knowledge,  and  leads  to  no 
permanent  truth.  The  maxims  of  law,  resulting  from  expediency,  contem- 
plate but  narrowly  and  obscnrely  those  primary  principles  in  human 
nature,  from  which  the  expediency  is  itself  the  consequence;  and  in  our 
first  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  practice,  the  reason  is  frequently 
shocked  by  numerous  instances,  which  indicate  the  feebleness  and  dark- 
ness of  the  connexion.  Even  the  rules  of  evidence,  by  their  purpose 
necessarily  connected  with  the  truth  of  things,  are  cramped  in  legal 
practice,  so  as  to  exhibit  on  imperfect,  and  sometimes  erroneous  view 
of  the  laws  of  probability.  To  an  intellect  fitted  by  its  breadth  and 
depth  to  explore  more  spacious  realms  of  research,  the  subtlety,  com- 
pactness, ami  precision  of  such  a  science,  could  not  be  a  compensation 
tor  such  wants:  Usher  must,  from  the  nature  of  his  acquirements,  he 
iuppoaed  to  have  looked  with  infinite  distaste  on  a  field  of  exertion,  in 
which  .the  powers  which  could  investigate  the  depths  of  time  and 
events  might  be  exhausted  ou  the  validity  of  a  doubtful  title  or  a  paltry 
question  of  personal  right.  He  did  no^  however,  question  the  wishes 
of  his  father,  who  fortunately  died  before  any  decision  could  severely 
test  his  filial  obedience. 

The  death  of  his  father  left  him  free,  and  possessed  of  a  respectable 
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fortita«,  irith  which  most  men  would  have  beea  not  unreaaonablj  con- 
tent to  relinqniih  the  hopes  with  the  toils  of  profcasionol  life;  uid  few 
indeed  would  have  taken  the  high  unselfish  course  of  Usher.  Ravine 
set  apart  a  moderate  portion  for  his  own  wants,  and  to  supplj  him  with 
the  books  neeeasary  for  the  course  of  study  to  which  he  ^It  himself 
pledged,  the  reminder  he  disposed  of  for  the  maintenance  of  his  sisters 
and  brother. 

In  1600,  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  was  elected 
proctor  and  catechetical  lecturer  of  tbsuniTersitj.  The  distinguished 
nuutner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duty  of  on  office  for  which  he  was  in 
every  way  so  peculiarly  fitted,  added  to  Lis  reputation,  and  confirmed  the 
election  of  his  course  and  calling.  Another  step  to  his  advancement 
offered  at  the  same  time.  The  reader  is  already  aware  of  the  ill-pro- 
vided condition  of  the  church  in  Ireland  at  that  dark  period.  A  want 
of  preachers  made  it  necessary  to  select  three  young  men  &om  among 
the  students  of  Trinity  College,  to  preach  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ 
Church,  before  the  lord-lieutenant.  Richardson,  Walsh,  and  Usher 
were  chosen.  To  Usher  was  allotted  the  afternoon  sermon,  the  subject 
of  which  rendered  it  then  an  object  of  the  most  attractive  interest,  as 
it  was  controversial,  and  intendea  to  satisfy  the  members  of  the  Romish 
communion  on  the  errors  of  their  church;  and  in  this  he  was  so  sue- 
cessM  that  manv  were  brought  over  to  the  church.  In  his  catecheti- 
cal lectures  be  also  made  it  his  business  to  explain  the  main  articles 
of  the  protestant  churches,  as  distinguished  trvm  those  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  In  the  previous  year,  the  people  of  this  communion  had, 
under  a  fine  of  twelve  pence,  been  compelled  to  attend  divine  service 
in  the  churches,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  act  of  uniformity. 
Tlie  enactment  was  at  this  time  enforced,  in  consequence  of  the 
alarms  caused  by  Tyrone's  rebellion,  and  the  rumour,  not  quite 
unfounded,  of  a  massacre  which  was  designed  to  follow  the  vic- 
tory, if  gained  by  Don  Juan.  The  defeat  of  this  unfortunate  leader 
in  1601,  tended  greatly  both  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  pro- 
teatants,  and  to  impart  a  more  willing  and  cheerful  feeling  of  acqui- 
escence among  the  papists.  To  render  the  measure  effective,  the 
Dublin  clergy  were  directed  to  arrange  their  Sunday  duties  so  as  to 
have  a  sermon  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  their  instruction,  at  each 
church,  on  the  afternoon  of  every  Sunday. 

Usher  was  among  the  most  active  in  this  service;  having,  in  the 
interval,  been  admitted  into  holy  orders  by  his  uncle  the  primate. 
This  was,  in  some  measure,  in  opposition  to  his  own  inclination,  as  he 
was  unwilling  to  enter  prematurely  on  the  sacred  calling,  before  he 
had  attained  the  lawful  age ;  but  the  necessity  of  the  time,  and  his 
ripeness  of  attainment,  made  it  plunly  desirable ;  and  he  yielded  to  the 
urgency  of  his  friends.  A  special  dispensation  was  therefore  obtained 
for  the  pifrpose.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  confined  his  ministra- 
tion to  the  pulpit,  justly  sensible  that  the  part  wliich  had  been  allotted 
to  him  in  the  Christian  church  was  wider  and  more  permanent  than 
the  essentially  confined  range  of  duties  which  are  allotted  to  the  parish 
clergyman.  Not,  indeed,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  add,  that  these  latter 
bare  less  vital  and  essential  importance ;  the  defence  of  the  &itb— 
tha  integrity  of  Christian  doctrine — the  constituted  authority  and  dis- 
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ci^ine  of  th«  ehuridi— are  but  the  outward  eratom  of  that  gr»at  inte- 
rest of  aoult,  of  which  the  foithful  cure  ia  toe  rital  and  esoential  use 
and  practical  end.  But  there  is  yet  a  great  distinction;  though  the 
ahlest  development  of  genius  and  scholarship  that  erer  yet  speared 
in  the  fonn  of  a  book,  (»umot,  in  intrinuo  worth,  be  weighed  against 
the  salTatton  of  a  soul,  yet  it  is  a  false  estimate,  and  founded  on  a 
rulgar  fidlaoy,  that  would  weigh  these  result*  in  the  scale  of  opposi- 
tion. It  is  enough  that  the  book  is  wantiug,  and  fills  a  necessary 
place  in  the  whole  system  of  the  ecclesUstioal  edifioe.  The  humblert 
and  oommonest  talents  are,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  when  rightly  di- 
reeled  by  proper  preparation,  and  the  co-operation  of  grace,  fiilly  com- 
petent to  perform  all  that  human  effort  can  do  in  the  cure  of  souls. 
The  enconxter  with  the  infidel,  the  heretic,  and  the  schismatic,  de- 
mand rare  and  singular  powers  and  attainments,  only  the  result  of  long 
and  secluded  study  aad  intellectual  training.  Such  faculties,  and  such 
capabilities,  when  they  occur,  are  not  to  be  imqtpropriately  expended 
en  the  work  that  wants  not  labourers ;  but  to  be  sedulously  deroted  U> 
the  porpose  for  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  from  the  known  economy 
of  God,  they  are  designed.  God  is  to  be  serred  with  the  best  powers  oif 
the  mind,  applied  in  their  most  effective  mode  of  exertion.  Nor, 
unless  on  the  presumed  opinion  that  men  like  Usher  are  the  mere  re- 
sult of  chance,  can  it  be  presumed  that  they  act  in  conformity  with 
any  view  of  the  divine  will,  when  they  resign  their  peculiar  gifts,  and 
take  those  parts  in  which  they  are,  indeed,  oAen  inferior  to  ordinary 
men. 

We  hare  already  noticed,  with  the  requisite  fulness,  the  political 
eondition  of  the  times,  and  it  is  a  topic  to  which  we  would  not  wil- 
lingly return.  To  an  intellect  like  that  of  Usher,  it  must  have  con- 
veyed clearer  indicationa  of  its  tendencies,  than  to  understandings  of 
ordinary  gauge.  Men  most  conversant  with  affiura  seldom  hare  suffi- 
ciently the  power  of  just  generalisation,  to  look  beyond  immediate 
consequences;  they  are  sunk  in  the  complication  of  dettul;  and  small 
things,  from  their  nearness,  obstruct  the  mental  vision.  But  the  histori- 
cal intellect  soon  learns  to  look  on  large  processes  moving  in  the  distance 
of  time,  and  like  the  far-sighted  vision  of  astronomy,  as  compared  with 
common  observation,  to  separate  the  true  motions  from  the  apparent. 
It  is  to  an  impression  originating  in  such  habits  of  mind,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  attribute  the  ourioos  facts  connected  with  Usher's  sermon 
in  1601,  in  which  he  aprdied  a  prophecy  of  Ezekiel's  to  the  politics  of 
Ireland.  His  text  was  Ecekiel  iv.  6: — "  Thou  thalt  bear  the  iniquity 
ofihahtiVMofJvdahfirlgdajft.  Ihave  appointed  theaeach  dayfora 
yMV,"  which  he  apj^ed  to  his  own  country  in  that  remarkable  expres- 
sion, "  From  this  year  I  reckon  forty  years,  and  then  those  whom  you 
now  embrace  shall  be  your  ruin,  and  vou  shall  bear  their  iniquity." 
Usher  claimed  no  inspiration,  yet  the  comoidence  would  appear,  from  its 
exact  fulfilment,  to  be  aomethiDg  more  than  accidental  None  can  pre- 
anme  to  say  whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  some  unoonsoious  interposition 
of  Divine  power.  The  ^t  remains  uncontradicted,  and  no  humsn  judg- 
ment can  alter  it.  We  can  at  the  same  time  have  no  doubt  of  the  true 
source  of  the  impression  from  which  TJsher  was  naturally  led  to  apply  the 
prophecy;  an  ^plication  which  we  must  confess  raises  our  wonder  not 
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the  less,  from  its  brdghtedness,  for  it  strongly  shows  the  foroe 
with  which  Usher's  intelleot  was  impressed  by  the  aotuol  indica- 
tions from  which,  while  thej  were  beyond  ordiiiarj  sight,  he  derir- 
ed  the  impression.  Nor,  making  this  ailowanoe,  does  the  actual  error 
in  the  least  abate  our  respect  for  his  critical  character;  for  if  the  reader 
will  consider  the  phenomena  in  that  case  present  to  Usher's  obserTk- 
tion — a  church  largely  intertangled  with,  and  affecting  the  vbible 
ohurch  of  Christ,  and  a  nation  peculiarly  the  scene  of  a  great  conflict, 
arising  from  that  comiezion,  and  then  looking  on  the  prophecies,  as 
tracing  by  anticipation  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian  churcli — it 
ia  no  wonder  that  so  rast  a  working  as  he  saw,  and  so  dreadful  a  crisis 
as  he  anticipated,  should  aeem  to  be  foreshadowed  in  a  prophecy  80 
aptly  coincident.  The  force  of  Usher's  impression,  and  perhaps,  also, 
the  clearness  of  his  observation,  is  enforced  by  further  testimony  frum 
Bernard's  life : — "  What  a  continued  expectation  he  had  of  a  judgment 
upon  his  natiTe  country  I  can  witness,  that  from  the  year  1629i  when 
I  had  the  happiness  first  to  be  known  to  him,  and  the  nearer  the  time 
every  year,  the  more  confident,  to  my  often  wonder  and  admiration, 
there  being  nothing  visibly  tending  to  the  fear  of  it."  Even  in  the 
widest  grasp  of  human  powers,  we  can  find  illustrations  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  our  discernment.  To  see  more  frdly  the  common  want  of 
Eohtical  foresight  in  the  actual  conduct  of  political  a&irs,  "  with 
ow  littie  wisdom  the  world  is  governed,"  a  better  example  (»umot 
indeed  be  found  than  in  the  whole  policy  of  that  age.  The  government 
WM  assuredly  equally  injudicious  in  its  mercies  and  severities  to  the 
church  of' Rome  in  Ireland. 

It  was  in  the  year  1603,  that  the  English  army  in  Ireland,  desiroot 
to  establish  some  appropriate  memorial  of  their  success  over  the 
domestic  and  foreign  foes  of  Ireland  in  the  battle  of  Kinaole,  sub- 
scribed with  Uiat  intent  £1800,  and  appropriated  it  to  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  For  the  outiay  of  this  munificent  subscrip. 
tioa  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  Usher,  with  two  fellows  of 
the  university,  were  commissioned  to  visit  London;  and  thus  was 
opened,  in  fact,  a  new  era  in  his  life.  London  then,  as  since,  the  real 
centre  of  human  attainment,  must  have  opened  a  wide  field  of  interest, 
of  which  inadequate  conceptions  can  now  be  formed,  when  literature 
ia  universally  difinised,  and  the  ends  of  the  civilised  world  are 
virtually  nearer  than  the  limits  of  the  British  isles  were  then.  Then 
books  were  few,  knowledge  rare,  and  genius  moved  "  separate  as  a 
star,"  through  the  surroimding  intellectual  vacuity  and  darkness. 
While  Usher  and  his  colleagues  were  in  London,  it  chanoed  that  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley*  was  there  in  the  same  pursuit:  and  it  is  stated,  that 
he  contributed  to  their  object  by  valuable  advice,  such  as  his  local 
information  and  habitual  acquaintance  with  that  avocation  might  be 
supposed  t«  afford.     ".It  is  a  pleaung  reflection,"   observes  bishop 

*  Sir  Thomu  Bodlay  wai  ■  nativa  of  ExMsr:  ha  racaiTad  hii  sducaticni  at 
Oanava,  and  in  Oxford.  He  was  much  aroplojad  by  qnaen  Eliubatb,  on  embai- 
■ias  chitflf.  He  u  woithf  of  memor;  for  bRTingrB-bnillthe  librmrj  of  Oxford  Uoi- 
varaity,  and  baquaatbad  bb  fortnn*  to  nuiDtsin  it:  ha  died  ID  1611,  in  th«  tBtb 
Jtai  ef  h»  aga. 
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Mant,*  "to  the  m«iiib«ra  of  the  two  aniversities  in  aftertimes,  aa  it 
was  to  the  delegates  of  each  at  the  time,  that  the  Bodleian  librarj  of 
Oxford,  and  the  library  of  the  UQiversitj  of  Dublin,  designed  as  they 
were,  each  in  its  respective  place,  to  be  the  instruments  of  diBBemi- 
nating  sound  relig'ion  and  useful  learning  over  the  church  and  empire, 
began  together  with  an  interchange  of  mutual  kind  offices." 

On  his  retnm,  Usher  vraa  promoted  to  the  chancellorship  of  St 
Patrick's  bj  his  early  friend  Loftus,  then  archbishop  of  Dublin.  He 
thus  acquired  the  means  of  enlarging  hu  own  collection  of  books, 
with  the  valuable  experience  derived  from  his  recent  employment. 
The  cure  of  Finglaa  was  attached  to  his  office  in  the  cathedral,  and  he 
applied  himself  to  the  diligent  discharge  of  it*  duty,  by  preaching  in 
the  parish  church  every  Sunday.  His  natural  and  characteristic 
liberality  was  in  this  also  shown^  in  a  provision  for  the  future  dis- 
charge of  the  same  duties,  by  endowing  the  vicarage  of  FingUs. 

In  1607,  Camden  came  to  Dublin  to  collect  materials  for  the  de- 
scription of  Dublin,  afterwards  published  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
Britannia:  in  the  conclusion  of  this  description,  his  obligations  to 
Usher  are  acknowledged,  where  he  attributes  his  information  chiefly 
to  "the  diligence  and  labour  of  James  Usher,  chancellor  of  St  Patrick'!^ 
who  in  various  learning  and  judgment,  fiir  exceeds  his  years." 

In  the  same  year,  having  taken  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity, 
he  was  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  appointed  professor  of  divinity 
to  the  university,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  credit  and  extensive 
use^ness  for  the  next  thirteen  years.  His  lectures  were  directed  by 
the  consideration  of  the  spiritual  and  doctrinal  necessities  of  the  ^e, 
and  with  still  more  especial  relation  to  Ireland.  The  work  of  a 
lecturer  in  divinity  was  then,  in  some  respects,  such  as  to  task  moet 
severely  the  memory  and  theological  scholarship  as  well  at  the  contro- 
versial abilities  of  the  lecturer.  There  were  then  none  of  those  well- 
digested  compendiums  containing  the  history  fmd  exposition  of  every 
question  and  controversy  from  the  beginning,  which  now  adorn  the 
country  curate's  shelf,  and  moke  knowledge  easy:  the  materials  of 
instruction  were  to  be  gathered  from  the  vast  chaos  of  antiquity, 
which  may  be  aptly  dignified  with  the  character  of  ntdit  indigettaqna 
maleM.  The  ^e  was  then  but  recently  beginning  to  emerge  froni 
the  unprofitable  logomachy  of  school  divinity — the  vox  et  praterea 
nihil  of  the  brethren  of  St  Dominic  and  St  Francis — of  Scotists  and 
Thomistfl,  and  all  the  motley  and  metaphysical  fraternities  within  the 
comprehensive  unity  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  theology  of  the  middle 
i^es  had  rejected  alike  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  scrip- 
tural expositors  of  the  early  churches: — the  bets  which  might  have 
been  unmanageable,  the  authorities,  which  could  hardly  be  subtiliied 
away  by  the  eloquence  of  Aquinas,  or  darkened  by  the  logical  distinctions 
of  our  countryman  Scotus,  had  been  by  common  consent  laid  aside,  and 
consequently  forgotten.  It  was  the  pride  and  policy  of  the  schools  to 
maintain  their  theological  tenets  on  the  basis  of  first  principles^  and  by 
the  powers  of  reason,  with  a  snbtilty  competent  to  maintain  any  oon- 
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tradictton.  But  the  Reformation  had  brought  back  the  war  of  tongues 
from  the  verge  of  the  seventeeuth  ceuturf ,  to  the  document*  and  aothor- 
ity  of  the  early  church.  A  broad  glow  of  roonuDg  light  was  openiug 
faat  upon  the  swampa  and  labyrinths  of  tbe  human  intellect:  and  other 
weapons  were  become  neceHarr  to  meet  and  encounter  the  palpable 
and  formidable  realities  whicn  were  obtruding  themselTes  upon 
Europe;  these  were  na  longer  to  be  ohscured  by  the  mere  pbautaama- 
gorla  of  human  ignorance,  or  turned  aside  by  the  jarring  perrersions 
of  Greek  philoaophy.  Yet  how  tax  the  reformers  were  to  be  directly 
encountered  at  their  own  weapons,  was  jet  questionable  in  the  judg- 
ment of  a  policy  which  has  seldom  been  far  diverted  from  prudence 
by  any  dogmatical  predilection.  In  this  nice  emergency  the  order  of 
Jesuits  arose,  with  a  new  organlEation,  to  meet  the  dangers  of  the 
time.  This  illustrious  order,  though  early  and  without  intermission 
expoHed  to  the  hatred  of  the  Benedictines  and  Dominicans,  soon  added 
as  largely  to  the  power  aud  extent  of  the  papal  domains,  as  their 
rivals  by  their  ignor&nce  and  other  demerits  had  lost;  and  though 
fiercely  attacked  by  the  resentment  of  these  rivals,  were  soon  found 
so  effective  in  their  resistance,  so  subtle  and  dexterous  in  their  use  of 
means,  that  it  was  observed,  that  even  when  defeated  in  the  contro- 
versy, they  contrived  to  keep  Dossesaion  of  the  field-  Of  this  order,  car- 
diaai  Bellarmine,  yet  living  while  Usher  held  hisprofessorship,  was  then 
the  most  con^icuous  tor  ability  and  learning.  "Diere  however  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  this  great  man  a  vein  of  hardy  moral  frankness, 
more  oonsistent  witii  his  strong  and  clear  understanding,  than  with 
the  interests  of  that  great  power  of  which  he  was  the  most  illustriooi 
champion.  It  had  been  among  the  ruling  principles  of  that  great 
power,  not  to  alio*  too  close  an  inipectiou  into  its  fundamental  authori- 
ties and  credentials :  and  when  forced  from  the  hold  of  politic  reserve, 
it  was  possessed  of  unnumbered  outlets  for  evasion  m  the  conse- 
crated obscurity  of  its  retreats:  and  what  the  manmorring  of  a  well- 
matured  system  of  controversial  strategy  could  not  effect,  other  re- 
sources of  a  more  tangible  kind  were  rmdy  to  secure.  In  a  contro- 
versy, dios  conducted  as  it  had  till  then  been,  ratJier  by  policy  or  force 
than  by  the  we^tons  of  reason,  and  more  by  evasion  than  by  direct 
defence,  the  difficulty  was  to  bring  the  adversary  upon  fair  ground. 
The  ocmfidence  of  Bellarmine,  founded  as  it  was,  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  stroi^  reason,  and  great  native  fairness  of  temper,  afforded 
an  advantage  not  to  be  recalled.  He  published  an  extensive  and 
voluminous  treatise  on  the  several  controversies  which  had  then 
arisen  between  the  church  of  Rome  and  its  adversaries  the  Protestant 
churches.  In  these  volumes,  this  illustrious  Frenchman  threw  aside 
the  flimsy  hut  safe  resources  which  had  so  long  been  the  bulwarks  and 
battlements  of  human  error,  and  ventured  to  collect  and  stata  the 
arguments  of  tbe  protestant  ^vinea  fiurly,  and  without  any  important 
abatement  of  their  force.  These  he  answered  with  eloquence  and 
■kill ;  such  as,  indeed,  to  render  his  work  no  unfair  represent^on  of 
the  fiwrta  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  cause  of  which  he  was  the  ablest 
and  most  respectable  supporter.  This  achievement  was,  however,  far 
loore  effective  in  drawing  upon  him  the  force  of  the  adversary,  than  win. 
niog  the  approbation  of  hit  friends.     The  pontiflu  shrunk  aghast  from  a 
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woric  in  which  with  more  praotical  wisdom  thin  the  great  Jesuit,  the; 
Mw  the  real  efiecte  to  be  so  far  from  the  intention  t  ftnd  he  wa«  then 
■nd  after  ceosared  bj  more  politic  doctors  of  hia  church. 

It  was  bj  means  of  this  inadrerteut  honesty  of  the  great  leading 
controveriiolist  of  hii  own  daj,  and  Komish  authority  since,  thM 
Usher  was  enabled  to  perform  the  master-stroke  of  bringing  an  adrer- 
■ary  into  court.  The  infelicitous  boldness  of  the  cardinal  offered  many 
of  the  most  important  questions,  fixed  beyond  the  subtle  tergirersa- 
lions  and  evasive  shifts  of  polemical  dexterity.  To  what  extent 
Usher  actually  availed  himself  of  this  advantage,  ao  judiciously  seised, 
we  cannot  discover.  It  is  certain  that  he  went  very  far  in  labooriDg 
on  a  &vourita  topic,  of  whioh  it  will  now  be  generally  admitted,  that  it 
occupied  the  time  of  more  profitable  questions.  The  fallacy  of  the 
effort  to  identify  Antichrist  with  the  Pope  has  exercised  the  ingenuity 
and  learning  of  later  divines,  but  may  now  be  considered  at  rest :  we 
should  be  sonvf  to  disturb  its  repose;  but  having  long  ago  read  mnch 
controversy  upon  the  subject,  we  must  venture  so  far  in  behalf  of  our 
professor,  as  to  say,  that  the  mistake  was  one  not  welt  to  be  avoided,  as 
its  detection  has  in  fact  been  the  result  of  further  discoveries  of  subse- 
quent commentators,  by  which  the  characteristics  assigned  to  one  pro- 
phetic person  have  been  since  divided  between  two>  Though  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  propbetues  has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  accurate  to  a 
degree  whioh  has  proved  prophecy  to  be  a  rigidly  ftuthful  anticipation 
of  history,*  yet  in  no  instance  hu  anything  to  be  called  precision  or 
even  near  resemblance  been  attuned  in  the  interpretations  of  unful- 
filled prophecy.  Of  the  fiulure  of  human  interpretations  the  Jewish 
history  offers  one  sad  and  notorious  example,  thou^  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  were  least  liable  to  mis^iprehension. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  lus  professorship,  that  he  is  mentioned 
to  have  written  a  "digest  of  the  canons  of  the  universal  church,"  a 
work  which  has  never  been  published,  thon^  still  extant  in  MS.  Aa 
we  can  conceive  the  scope  and  execution  of  such  »  work,  there  could 
be  none  more  laborious  in  the  performance,  or  more  universally  satu- 

In  1609>  Usher  again  visit«d  England  in  the  quest  of  books:  his 
general  reception,  the  gratifying  intercourse  with  persons  of  learning 
and  genins,  the  various  opportunities  of  extending  his  acquaintance 
with  authors  and  men;  and  last,  in  all  probability,  2ie  obvious  circum- 
stance, that  there  lay  the  great  high  road  to  fame  and  preferment, 
which  though  seconiury  objects  to  men  like  Usher,  cannot  be  over- 
looked altogether  without  some  obliquity  in  the  understanding:  all 
these  so  fiir  interested  and  attracted  him,  that  his  visits  to  England 
were  afterwards  periodically  repeated.  On  these  occasions  he  sewos 
to  have  evidently  made  the  moat  of  his  time;  a  month  at  each  of  the 
universities,  and  a  month  in  London,  was  bat  enough  to  satisfy  the 
moral  and  intellectual  craving  which  had  accumulated  in  the  mental 
seclusion  of  three  years,  and  to  mMnfin  the  fcindlinews  and  respect 

'  Thg  rsadsT  ii  refeired  to  Mr  Keith's  two  work*  on  th«  Ptoi^mms.  in  which 
Mt  point  ii  proved  with  a  cltaiuMi,  prtciuoD,  sod  foloeM,  which  lesvtt  nothinf 
wanting  of  cartainty. 
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dua  to  such  ft  distinguished  visitor.  On  these  ooeuious,  it  maj  ba 
superfluous  to  add,  that  in  each  plaoe  every  collection  of  books  wu 
freely  opened  to  his  curiositj;  and  wherever  there  was  learning'  or 
taieot,  he  was  eagerly  sought  and  enthuaiastically  received.  Just  before 
the  visit  here  particularly  referred  to,  he  bad  composed  a.  disHertatioo 
inquiring  into  the  origin  and  foundation  of  certain  estates,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  church  in  early  times.  These  were  the  termon 
or  Tearmuin,  privileged  lands,  which  though  held  by  laymen,  were 
exempted  from  taxation,  acd  subject  only  to  certun  dues  to  bishops 
or  ecclesiastical  corporations,  from  or  under  whom  they  were  origi* 
nally  supposed  to  be  held.  Concerning  the  precise  origin  of  this 
tenure,  there  is  yet  much  ground  for  dispute.  Nor  after  perusing 
many  statements,  should  we  venture  to  decide  whether  the  Uwds  in  ques- 
tion were  possessed  in  virtue  of  an  original  right  reserved  in  the  patrons, 
or  an  nsorpation  founded  on  the  abuse  of  an  ecclesiastical  office  origin- 
ally admimstrative  simply,  or  on  the  encroachments  of  power  under  tho 
pretext  of  protection.  The  question  at  that  time  became  important,  by 
reason  of  the  poverty  of  the  sees  and  endowments  of  the  Irish  church, 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  king  to  secure  the  foundations  of  the  settlement 
of  Ulster — the  only  real  prospect  of  Irish  improvement — by  giving 
extended  influence  and  efficacy  to  the  church.  Usher  took  tikat  view 
of  a  difficolt  subject,  which  was  most  favourable  to  these  important 
views:  and  to  those  who  weigh  the  command  of  authorities,  with  which 
he  treated  the  subject,  uid  consider  the  high  integrity  and  sound  judg- 
ment of  Usher,  it  will  appear  that  he  was  as  sincere  in  his  inference, 
as  his  object  was  in  itself  important  and  beneficent:  to  him  the  exten- 
sion of  the  church  appeared,  as  it  was,  an  inestimable  interest:  on  this 
point  his  teal  is  known.  But  we  think  that  every  essential  step  of  his 
inquiry  is  encumbered  with  doubtAil  questions;  and  we  are  by  no 
means  inclined  to  eoincide  in  the  sweeping  application,  by  which  the 
ancient  estates  of  ecclesiastical  foundations  were  to  be  resumed,  in 
favour  of  king  James's  churches  and  sees.  Whatever  be  the  true 
history  of  the  Teormutn,  the  disputants,  ancient  and  reoent,  over- 
look a  great  principle,  which  it  the  fouudatiou  of  all  rights, — -pre- 
scription: which  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  fixes  the  right  without 
.  regard  to  the  manner  of  its  acquisition.  This  principle,  however,  may 
operate  in  contrary  directions,  at  periods  remote  from  each  other :  and 
considering  this,  the  writers  who  would  resist  Usher's  conclusion,  with 
a  view  to  present  right,  have  perhaps  overlooked  the  principle  which 
makes  the  discussion  nugatory.  The  property  was  to  be  resumed,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  still  aa  jure  ecclesiastical:  and  the  argument 
oould  only  be  met  by  maintaining  some  species  of  usurpation.  On  this 
latter  supposition,  there  would  be  undoubtedly,  in  the  days  of  James  I., 
a  prescription  in  fovour  of  the  persons  who  were  immemorially  in 
possession :  but  the  resumption  would  in  a  few  generations,  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  take  the  place  of  the  original  wrong;  and  the 
actual  right  in  being,  become  as  fixed  as  that  before  it.  And  hence  it 
is,  that  we  see  no  reason  for  now  going  at  large  into  an  argument  in 
which  the  antiquary  alone  can  have  any  concern.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  reader  may  be  curious  to  learn  some  particulars  of  the  facta  of 
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this  queation,  we  shall,  without  undertaking  to  do  more  than  our 
aathoritieB,  mention  a  few  of  the  leading  points. 

In  ancient  times  we  learn  from  Giraldua  and  other  antiquarian 
writers,  that  the  endowmenta  of  the  oncieat  abbeys  and  churches  fell 
underthe  care  or  protection  of  their  powerful  la^  neighbours.  In  times 
when  rights  were  uncertain  and  feebly  guarded,  and  when  arbitrary 
proceedings  and  usurpations  constituted  rather  the  rule  than  the 
exceptioQ,  protection,  naturally  subject  to  abuse,  stole  into  encroach- 
ment and  encroachment  into  usurpation:  the  ecclesiastical  lands 
became  graduaUy  the  possession  of  the  laymen,  by  whom  they  were 
protected  and  administered,  subject  to  a  certain  proportion,  wa  helicTC 
a  third,  for  the  muntcnance  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporation:  and 
prescription,  the  mother  of  right,  confirmed  this  species  of  estate. 
The  lay  proprietor  thus  constituted,  did  not,  however,  suffer  any  lapse 
of  the  privileges  attendant  upon  the  original  tenure,  and  the  property 
thus  held  retained  the  ecclesiastical  privilege  of  being  esempted  from 
taxation.  It  was  thus,  according  to  some  antiquarians,  called  lermoa 
or  privileged  j  in  Usher's  words,  "  tearmuin  is  used  in  the  Irish  tongue 
for  a  sanctuary."  He  seems  to  think  the  word  may  have  been  "borrowed 
by  the  Irish,  as  many  other  words  are,  from  the  Latin,  terminal,  by 
reason  that  such  privileged  places  were  commonly  designed  by  special 
marks  and  bounds;  Terminus  sancti  loci  habeat  signa  circa  se."  So 
far  this  ancient  state  of  things  is  tolerably  free  from  any  essential 
difficulty;  but  from  this  so  many  nice  differences  exist  between  anti- 
quarian writers,  that  we  should  exhaust  pages  in  endeavouring  to 
cast  the  balance  between  them,  without  after  all  arriving  at  any 
certainty.  The  holders  of  the  estates  above  described  were  called 
Corban  and  Eirenach,  which  latter  were  inferior  in  dignity.  The 
Corban,  it  seems  agreed,  were  sometimes  lay  and  sometimes  clerical; 
but  the  times  and  other  circumstances  are  liable  to  question.  We 
believe  the  rationale  to  he  this;  that  in  the  primitive  signification,  the 
words  implied  certain  ecclesiastical  offices  and  dignities  connected 
with  the  estates,  and  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition  passii^  with 
them  into  a  lay  character.  The  Eirenach  were,  by  the  admission  of 
most  antiquarians,  the  archdeacons  whose  office  it  was  to  administer 
the  estates  of  the  church.  Concerning  the  Corbes  there  is  more  diffi- 
culty :  but  it  is  clear,  that  they  were  at  times  lay  and  at  times  ecclesi- 
astical; and  also  that  they  were  persons  who  held  some  right  in  the 
estates  of  bishoprics  and  abbeys.  Usher  is  accused  of  confounding  them 
with  Chorepisoopi,  who  were  monks  raised  to  the  episcopal  order,  with- 
out the  ecclesiastical  power,  province,  or  temporal  dignity  and  estate. 
The  Corban,  as  well  as  we  con  understand  writers  who  have  them- 
selves no  very  clear  understanding  on  the  subject,  come  so  nearly  to 
the  same  thing,  that  the  dispute  as  to  their  difference,  may  well  be 
called  de  lana  caprina:  according  to  those  learned  writers  who  would 
make  this  weighty  distinction,  they  were  iucces«ors  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignities,  and  it  is  further  admitted  that  they  were  possessed  of 
the  estates  of  the  dignitaries  in  subsequent  times,  when  it  is  testified 
by  Colgan,  that  they  were  mostly  laymen.  Now  considering  these 
premises,  we  think  that  the  writers  who  would  convict  Usher  of  having 
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confused  theM  aocient  offices,  hare  proceeded  on  very  alight  and  not 
iiiwolutely  authoritative  grounds.  It  muHt,  however,  be  a£iiitted,  that 
these  offices  were  not  absolutely  in  their  whole  extent  identical  at  anj 
time,  from  the  impossibility  of  the  thing.  And  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  the  Corbans  were  mostly  laymen  in  the  time  of  Colgan,  who 
deposes  to  the  fact.  But  in  reasoning  back  to  their  earlier  history, 
we  should  in  the  absence  of  more  minute  information,  incline  to 
agree  with  Usher's  notion,  granting  it  to  be  insufficiently  guarded. 
The  importance  of  the  point  then  wu  that  it  evidently  tended  to  estab- 
lish the  eccleaianical  character  of  estates  Tested  in  the  Corban.  But 
we  are  led  beyond  our  piu-pose. 

As  we  have  said,  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  king  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical settlement  of  Ireland,  were  increased  by  the  conflicting 
claims  of  different  parties,  lay  and  ecclesiastical:  whUe  the  clergy  put 
in  their  claim  to  considerable  portions  of  his  grants.  The  lay  lords 
possessed,  and  would,  if  they  were  suffered,  have  held  with  a  firm 

?;ripe  the  lands  of  the  church :  according  to  the  king's  complaint,  "  he 
Dund  the  estate  of  the  bishoprics  in  Ulster  much  entangled,  and  al- 
together unprofitable  to  the  bishops;  partly  fay  the  challenge  which  the 
late  temporal  Irish  lords  made  to  the  church's  patrimony  within  their 
countries,  thereby  to  discourage  all  men  of  worth  and  learning,  through 
want  of  maintenance,  to  undertake  the  care  of  those  places,  and  to 
continue  the  people  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  the  more  easily  to 
lead  them  into  their  own  measures;  and  partly  by  the  claims  of  pa- 
tentees, who,  under  colour  of  abbey  and  escheated  lands,  passed  1^ 
patent  many  of  the  church  lands,  not  excepting  even  the  site  of  cathe- 
dral ohnrches,  and  the  place  of  residence  of  bisfaopt,  deans,  and  canons, 
to  the  great  prejudice  and  decay  of  religion,  and  the  frustrating  his 
religious  intent  for  the  good  goveaiment  and  reformation  of  those 
parts."" 

The  condition  of  the  liTings,  and  of  the  churches,  was  equally  de- 
plorable. To  remedy  this  state  of  the  Irish  church,  the  king  ordered 
a  general  restitution  of  these  possessions,  and  that  such  lands  as 
could  be  ascertained  to  hare  been  ecclesiastical,  should  be  restored. 
At  the  same  time,  be  ordered  that  composition  should  be  offered  those 
who  held  abbey  lands,  or  sites  belonging  to  cathedrals,  or  other  episcopal 
property.  Or  in  such  cases,  where  a  fair  equivalent  should  be  refused, 
that  the  patents  should  be  vacated  by  a  regular  process :  in  this,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  not  unwarranted  assumption  of  the  illegelity  of  the  pa- 
tent. To  provide  for  the  inferior  clergy,  the  bishops  were  eogagea  to 
give  np  their  impropriations  and  their  tithes,  in  consideration  of  a  fiill 
equivalent  Irom  the  crown  lands.| 

Usher's  discourse,  which,  with  great  force  of  reason,  and  a  copious 
pile  of  authentic  proof,  appeared  satisfactorily  to  clear  the  iiut  on  which 
Uie  entire  arrangement  was  reposed  as  its  principle  of  decision,  coold  not 
fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  king,  who  alone  is  responsible  for  the  ap- 
plication. It  was  presented  by  Bancroft,  and  received  with  approui- 
tion.     And  such  was  its  importance  deemed,  that  it  was  translated 

*  Can«,  I.  IT.  t  0"^^,  Lelaad,  llsDl. 
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into  Latin  1>j  the  celebrated  antiquary,  Sir  Henrj  Spelmao,  in  whose 
glaaasTj  it  wu  published. 

In  1611,  when  he  had  attained  his  30tli  jear,  he  wa*  offered  the 
situation  of  proTost  in  the  umrenitj.  Tn  tne  in&ncj  of  this  noble 
inatitntion,  neither  the  emolument  nor  dignitj  of  an  office  which  ha* 
BiDCe,  in  dignity  at  least,  risen  to  a  level  approaching  thai  of  the  epis- 
copal chair,  could  be  considered  as  offering  a  hir  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  of  learned  pursoiti,  of  which  the  extent,  interest,  and  impor- 
tance, were  enough  to  exact  all  the  time  which  could  be  so  appropri- 
ated; and  Usher  was  independent  of  the  consideration  of  emoliunent, 
so  that  his  refusal  maj  be  considered  neorlj  as  a  consecjuence.  The 
reader  maj  justly  consider  the  claims  of  literature  at  any  time, 
or  under  any  circumstances,  insufficient  to  excuse  the  refusal  of  so  im- 
portant a  duty;  and  as  an  excuse,  little  reconcileable  with  the  sacred 
calling,  we  might  refer  to  the  remarks  already  made  in  this  memoir. 
But  we  notice  inch  an  objection  here  to  recall  the  fiwt,  that  in  Usher's 
time  religion  and  literature  were  nearly  commensurate  s  the  taste  of 
the  age  was  theology — a  fact  on  whi^,  were  we  engaged  in  the 
history  of  England  or  Scotland,  we  should  feel  compelled  to  take  a 
wide  range,  for  tbe  purpose  of  tracing  its  vast  effects  as  a  political 
element.  Here  we  need  only  say,  that  the  structure  of  our  ecclesiastical 
foundations  was  still  incomplete;  and  the  obscurity  of  a  rude  age  was 
filled  by  a  vast  mass  of  floating  controversies  which  embroiled  church 
and  state,  and  finally  rushed  together  like  conflicting  torrents  in  the 
abyss  of  the  ciril  wars:  but  the  reader  will  more  appropriately  rcollecl 
the  palpable  fact  of  that  straggle  between  adverse  churches,  on  which 
the  nite  4^  his  own  country  then  depended:  these,  and  many  such  con- 
siderations, on  which  we  forbear  to  ent«r,  will  convey  some  sense  of 
the  strong  leading  influences  which  overruled  the  course  of  one  who 
has  many  claims  to  be  placed  high  among  the  most  eminent  contro- 
versial writers  of  his  time.  That  as  a  controversialist,  such  a  position 
may  be  assigned  to  Usher,  will  be  admitted  on  the  authority  of  Mil- 
ton, who  mentions  him  with  bishop  Andrews,  as  the  ablest  of  his  op- 
ponents in  the  controversy  on  Episcopacy. 

Of  this  portion  of  the  eventful  life  of  Usher,  we  find  scanty  notices 
of  any  personal  interest.  The  growing  reputation  of  the  polemic  and 
scholar  is  indelibly  traced  by  monuments  of  toil  and  genius,  and  this 
is  doubtless  as  it  Miould  be :  such  men  live  in  their  studies,  and  sur- 
vive in  their  works. 

In  1613  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,.on  which  occasion  he  preached 
his  two  sermons  on  Dan.  ix.  24,  and  Rev.  xx.  4.  These  were  proba- 
bly discourses  on  the  topics  which  they  obviously  suggest — topics  in 
every  way  accordant  with  Usher's  views  and  qualifications,  leading  as 
they  do  into  the  depths  of  church  history,  and  largely  abounding  with 
the  materials  for  the  controversies  then  most  agitated.  Of  this  a 
reasonable  conjectore  may  be  formed  irom  the  subject  of  a  great 
work  which  be  commenced,  and  in  part  published  in  the  same  year, 
being  his  first  treatise  on  the  state  and  succession  of  the  christian 
ohorchea  :  a  work  of  great  reach  and  compass,  in  which,  commencing 
from  the  termination  of  the  first  ux  centuries,  an  interval  on  wluob 
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Jewel  had  perhaps  left  nothing  niat«ml  ODuid,  he  showed  thnt  a 
visible  church  of  Christ  has  always  existed,  independant  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  untainted  with  its  errors:  and  that  the  British  islands 
did  not  derive  their  Christianity  from  that  church.  In  the  conrae  of 
his  aranment,  he  gives  a  full  and  satisfactory  accoimt  of  the  Walden* 
ses;— -his  exposition  of  the  prophecies,  as  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
christian  church,  is  not  in  some  respects  such  as  to  harmonise  with 
the  views  of  modem  expositors.  This,  assuming  him  to  be  in  this 
respect  erroneous,  demands  no  deduction  from  our  estimate  of  Usher: 
the  ablest  minds  have  gone  astray  in  the  mvsterious  depths  of  revela- 
tions, which,  in  a  few  brief  venes,  comprehend  the  events  of  unborn 
agev :  the  dissent  of  the  most  powerfiil  and  gifted  intellects  which  have 
enlightened  the  church,  proves  how  little  human  faculties  can  cope  with 
a  subject  which'  might  have  been  more  plainly  delivered,  if  it  were 
designed  to  be  inore  surely  read.  We  cannot  venture  to  speak  of  the 
quantum  of  truth  or  error  in  the  doctrines  of  the  able  writers  on  sucb 
a  subject  as  the  Millenariaa  controversy,  end  this  is  not  the  place  to 
express  our  own  vievra  on  any  topic  of  controversy.  But  we  ought 
to  observe,  that  as  vast  lapses  of  time  are  in  the  Almighty  mind 
compressed  into  minute  points;  so  on  the  contrary,  in  the  bounded  cam- 
prehension  of  human  thought,  a  little  time  with  its  events  are  expanded 
into  a  compass  and  an  importance  inordinately  large ;  and  thus  it  seems 
to  have  happened  that  the  human  mind  has  in  every  age  been  disposed 
so  to  narrow  the  prophetic  periods  as  to  conclude  the  wide  drama  of 
time,  with  the  events  of  the  existing  age.  Of  this,  there  could  not  in- 
deed be  a  better  illustration  than  the  delusions  of  the  world  in  every  age 
on  the  subject  of  the  Millennium,  which  has  always  been  a  daxzlii^ 
but  retreating  vision  to  fauman  enthusiasm.  In  Usher's  expositions 
on  the  subject  there  was  undoubtedly  none  of  this  alloy;  but  there  was 
a  strong  controversial  seal,  which  found  in  such  views  an  important 
accession  to  his  argument.  It  was,  nndoubtedly,  an  adjunct  of  no 
sliest  efGcacy  against  the  church  of  Rome,  to  find  the  dawn  of  the 
Millennium  with  its  concurrent  eventa  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  a 
few  years  more,  this  argument  might  have  served  a  different  end.  The 
Milleoninm  has  ever  been  a  snare  to  the  passions  and  imagination: 
unable  to  rise  to  the  oonception  of  spiritual  objects,  men  too  often 
make  an  effort  to  bring  down  the  promises  of  divine  revelation  to  the 
level  of  their  senses ;  and  the  passions  seldom  fail  to  steal  in  and  ^ve 
their  own  carnal  colouring  to  the  picture.  To  the  truth  of  this  repre- 
sentation, many  a  dark  page  in  church  history  bears  witness.  Usher 
lived  to  see  an  awful  example,  how  such  vain  and  sinful  adulterations  of 
divine  truth  might  become  an  awful  ingredient  in  the  caldron  of  human 
crime  and  wrath,  when  the  fifth-monarchy  men,  in  the  frenxy  of  no 
holy  fanaticism,  rushed  knee-deep  in  blood  and  blasphemy  to  realiw 
their  dream  of  the  sunta'  reign  on  earth- 
Usher's  work  was  presented  by  Abbot  to  the  king,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  The  king  had  himself,  some  years  before,  writt«u  a  book 
to  prove  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  and  was  highly  pleased  witli  the 
presentation.  The  main  line  of  argument  is  one  which  the  labour  of 
after-time  has  not  deprived  of  its  value,  either  by  successfiil  rivalry  or 
opposition.     The  proof,  that  there  have  eustad  in  every  age,  churches. 
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founded  on  the  doctrine  and  testunonj  of  Bcripture,  indepeDdent  of 
tod  opposed  in  tud  by  the  Roman  see,  remain*  beyond  the  reaoh  of 
controvenj.  Many  ule  modem  writers  have  taken  up  this  impor- 
tant subject,  and  it  is  one  whicb  cannot  be  too  often  brought  for- 
ward b;  su<^  writers  as  maintain  the  side  of  protestantism.  But  lit- 
tle can  be  said  that  Usher  baa  left  unsaid.  The  work  was  only 
pursued  to  the  fourteenth  century :  in  a  letter,  written  some  years 
after,  he  mentions  his  intention  to  complete  it,  on  the  appearance  of 
his  uncle  Stanilinrst'e  work  in  answer  to  the  first  part,  dien  sent  to 
be  printed  in  Paris.  This  intention  wag  never  carried  into  effect,  it 
is  said  owing  to  the  loss  of  his  papers  in  tJie  confusion  of  the  rebel- 
lion. 

In  this  year  Usher  married  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend  Chaloner. 
This  marriage  bad  been  earnestly  desired  by  Chaloner,  who  is  said  to 
have  expressed  the  wish  in  his  last  will.  Both  parties  were  inclined  con- 
formably to  a  desire  which  was  founded  on  hu  anxiety  for  the  hiqtpi- 
ness  of  his  daughter,  and  his  deep  impression  of  the  worth  and  sterling 
value  of  hii  friend.  The  marriage  was  celebrated,  and  we  believe 
added  essentially  to  the  happiness  of  both. 

The  next  affair  in  which  Usher  appears  to  have  taken  a  part,  which 
strongly  indicates  the  rising  ascendancy  of  his  character,  demands  notice 
also  by  reason  of  its  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  church. 
From  the  first  introduction  of  the  reformation  into  Ireland,  there  had 
formally  at  least  been  a  strict  agreement  of  doctrine  and  discipline  be- 
tween the  protestant  churches  in  the  two  countries.  The  EngUsh 
articles  and  canons,  as  well  as  the  liturgy,  had  been  received  and 
agreed  to  in  this  island,  and  thera  was  a  generally  understood,  if  not 
formal,  acknowledgment  of  subordination  to  the  superior  authority 
of  the  English  church.  Many  circumetanceB  arising  out  of  the  state 
and  changes  of  theological  opmions;  and  the  peculiar  constituency  of 
the  Irish  clergy  at  this  time  led  to  a  considerable  revolution  in  this  re- 
spect.    Of  these  causes,  a  slight  sketch  will  be  here  enough. 

Soon  after  the  reformation,  a  vast  change  came  over  the  character 
of  theological  studies,  which  canaot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
fact  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  upwards  of  fifty 
elaborate  works  were  vrritteu,  to  explain  and  apply  the  scriptures  and 
writings  of  the  earlier  fathers  of  the  church.  But  under  any  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  human  nature,  still  the  same,  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  same  fruits.  The  same  disposition  to  frame  systems, 
to  give  a  preponderant  weight  to  unessential  points,  and  on  these  to 
run  into  divisions  and  sects,  which  first  enfeebled  and  obscured,  and 
afterwards  continued  through  a  long  train  of  ages  to  overrun  with 
briars  the  dilapidated  walls  of  the  church,  still  continued  in  its  revival 
to  manifest  its  fatal  efficiency  in  various  ways.  The  protestant  church 
was  unhappily  not  more  free  from  divisions  than  that  from  the  com- 
munion of  which  it  had  departed:  but  the  light  and  the  liberty  which 
were  after  ten  centuries  restored,  had  the  effect  of  making  these  divi- 
sions more  perceptible.  From  this  many  consequences  had  arisen,  of 
whicb  we  can  here  notice  but  a  few  which  are  involved  in  this  period 
of  our  church  history.  We  need  not  travel  back  to  trace  ihe  progress 
of  dissent  in  England,  after  the  clergy,  who,  during  queen  Uary's 
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reign,  had  &ed  for  refuge  from  the  rack  and  fug^ot  into  the  shelter 
of  fijreign  protestant  churches,  at  her  death  came  back  ladea  with 
the  tenets  of  those  churches:  from  th&t  period  religious  dissent  in 
England  grew  broader  in  its  lines  of  separation,  and  more  decisire 


in  its  GonsequenceB,  till  times    beyond  those  ia  which  ^ 

In  Ireland   the   difficulty  t '    *    "  _ 
Oie  poor  and  barbarous  livings  of  the  country,  excluded  much  nicety 


gaged.     In  Ireland   the   difficulty  of   finding  qu^ified  ministers  for 


of  selection  on  the  part  of  the  goTerninent,  and  numerons  ministers 
were  imported,  of  whose  practical  qualifications  in  every  respect  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  justly,  sare  in  terms  of  profound  rever- 
ence and  courtesy  :  christian  in  life,  spirit,  and  teaching,  thej  were 
Devertheless  Tariougly  distinguish ahle  by  their  dissent  on  some  points 
of  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  polity  on  which  the  articles  of  agreement 
in  all  christian  churches  must  neetu  be  distinct  and  explicit  within  cer- 
tain limits.  Though  entitled  thus  to  all  our  respect  as  christian  bre- 
thren, a  question  mainly  political  in  its  nature  arises  (with  reference  to 
the  period),  how  far  an  apparent  schism  in  the  bosom  of  the  protestant 
chareh,  at  such  a  ^me  and  in  such  circumstances,  must  have  been  de- 
trimental to  Ireland.  Among  the  prominent  facts  which  maj  he  spe- 
cified, as  of  immediate  importance  to  this  memoir,  was  the  general 
disposition  of  the  Irish  clergy  to  the  doctrinal  tenets  of  Geneva.  Thii 
tendency  probably  gave  activ  ity  to  their  desire  of  independence  of  the 
English  church,  which,  considering  the  distinct  polity  of  the  two  king- 
doms, their  common  government,  and  the  consequences  essentially  re- 
sulting from  these  two  conditions,  was  natural.  To  secure  this  inde- 
pendence, a  strong  temper  had  therefore  been  some  time  increasing,  and 
m  1614,  when  a  parliament  and  convocation  were  held  in  Dublin,  the 
Irish  clergy  gave  their  consent  to  one  hnndred  and  four  articles  drawn 
1^  by  UsEer,  whom  superior  learning  and  authority  had  recommended 
•s  the  fittest  person  for  so  nice  and  difficult  a  task. 

Of  these  articles,  it  is  neither  the  business  of  these  memoirs,  nor 
our  inclination,  to  say  anything  in  detail — we  must  keep  aloof  from 
the  labyrinth  of  pure  polemics.  Our  business  ia  with  lustory.  The 
history  of  these  articles  may,  and  must,  here  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
They  were  founded  on  the  well-known  articles,  drawn  up  by  Whi^ft 
in  the  year  1594,  in  concert  with  deputies  from  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, then  the  centre  and  stronghold  of  English  dissent.  They  are 
known  by  the  title  of  the  "  Nine  Articles  of  Lambeth,"  and  as  may 
be  inferred  from  their  source,  were  favourable  to  the  views  then  nppeir- 
most  in  the  Irish  church.  In  England,  it  should  be  observedt  that 
they  never  became  law,  havii^  been  rejected  by  the  queen,  advised  by 
Andrews,  Overall,  and  other  eminent  divines,  and  withdrawn  by  Whit- 
gift,  who  proposed  them  as  private  articles  of  agreement  between  the 
universities,  to  reconcile  the  difFerencee  of  which,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  ostensible  pretext  of  their  composition.  They  were  again  proposed 
by  It«3^o1ds,  the  puritan  divine,  at  the  conference  before  the  king  at 
Hampton  court,  among  other  less  important  (though  still  vital)  condi- 
tions of  agreement  between  the  church  and  the  puritan  dergy,  who 
had  not  then  in  England  adopted  the  principle  of  presbyterian  govern- 
ment, although  it  was  on  this  celebrated  occasion  sufficiently  involvvd. 
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so  aa  (perhaps)  to  be  the  principal  means  to  secure  the  rej«ctioa  of  the 
whole. 

The  Lomheth  articles  were  ingraflod  by  Ueher  into  the  draught  of  ar- 
ticles adopted  hj  the  Irish  conTooatioD,  and  bj  the  king's  consent  tiiese 
were  coofirmed  as  the  articles  of  the  Irish  church.  We  cannot  further 
stop  to  detail  the  character  and  scope  of  these  articles.*  They  were  in 
the  highmt  degree  CalTinistic.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  enough  for  ns 
to  state,  without  any  comment,  a  portion  of  the  article  "of  God's  eternal 
decree  and  predestination,"  as  follows: — "  By  the  same  eternal  coun- 
sel, God  hath  predestinated  some  unto  life,  and  reprobated  some  unto 
death  ;  of  both  which  there  is  a  certain  number,  known  only  to  God, 
which  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished." 

Other  peculiarities  of  these  articles  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
notice,  when  after  no  long  interral  the;  once  more  were  brought  into 
discussion.  They  were  now  receired  and  confirmed  in  this  couToca* 
tion,  and  for  a  time  continued  to  be  received  and  signed  as  the  articles 
of  the  Irish  church.  They  had  the  effect  in  Ireland  of  setting  at  rest 
all  present  difierences  between  the  two  main  bodies  of  the  protestont 
clergy.  In  England,  however,  this  act  appears  to  have  been  very  nraoh 
looked  upon  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  to  strengthen  the  party 
of  the  English  Calvinists,  by  obtaining  a  strong  party  in  Ireland. 

Such  was  probably  the  spirit  in  which  the  agency  of  Usher  on  that 
occasion  was  censured  in  the  English  court.  The  king's  sense  on  the 
subject  was  actuated  by  opposing  considerations.  He  hod  professed  his 
assent  and  favonr  towards  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  while  oe  hated  the 
puritans,  whose  views  of  obnrch  government  he  considered  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  kings — the  point  on  which  alone  he  cherish- 
ed any  sincere  teal.  It  was  conveyed  in  wbispen  to  the  royal  ear, 
that  Usher  was  a  puritan,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  lung  enter- 
tained towards  him  a  distrust  unfavourable  to  his  hopes  of  preferment. 
But  Usher  stood  far  too  high  at  this  time,  in  the  esteem  of  all  who 
were  in  any  way  influential  in  either  country,  for  the  whispering  of 
private  rividry  to  be  Ipng  suffered  to  remain  unchecked  by  contradiction. 
Such  prejudices  as  may  have  been  thus  raised,  had  hut  time  to  become 
observable,  when,  in  16I9,  the  lord-deputy  (St  John)  and  council  took 
up  the  matter  with  creditable  seal,  and  urged  him  to  go  over  to  Eng- 
land, with  a  letter  which  they  wrote  to  the  privy  council,  to  vindicate  bib 
character.  In  this  letter  they  mentioned  the  reports  and  calumnies 
which  were  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  king,  and  tesUiy  to  the 
truth,  in  the  following  high  and  strong  representation:—"  We  are  so 
far  &om  suspecting  him  in  that  kind,  that  we  may  boldly  recommend 
him  to  your  lordships,  as  a  man  orthodox  and  worthy  to  govern  in  the 
church,  when  occasion  shall  be  presented,  and  his  majesty  may  be 
pleased  to  advance  him;  he  being  a  man  who  has  given  himself  over 
to  his  profession,  an  excellent  and  p^nfiil  preacher,  a  modest  man, 
abounding  in  goodness,  and  his  life  and  doctrine  so  agreeable,  [con- 

*  To  tlioM  who  wi>h  tor  general  inronestion,  snongn  ms;  be  found  in  Usnt') 
Hbtory  of  the  bub  Church;  in  which,  by  judjdons  telsction,  a  fui  antliae  ii  girsa 
nt  a  subject  othsrwiae  be;imd  the  compBu  of  common  reader*. 
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formable  with  eaoh  other,]  Ets  those  who  agree  oot  with  him,  Are  jet 
constrained  to  love  &nd  admire  him." 

With  thu  hvoorable  teatimonj.  Usher  pasMd  over  to  England,  and 
had  a  long  conference  with  the  king,  who  was  highlj  satisfied  with 
his  opinions  and  delighted  with  his  learning,  judgment,  and  mwterlj 
oommandof  thought  and  langu^fe.  Happily,  during  Uaher'e  sojourn  in 
London,  the  bishoprick  of  Meath  feU  vacant,  and  the  king  nominated 
him  at  once  to  thkt  see,  and  boasted  that  "  Usher  was  a  bishop  of 
his  own  making ;  and  that,  although  indeed  the  knave  puritan  was  a 
bad  man,  the  knave's  puritao  was  an  honest  man." 

The  appointment  gave  universal  satisEoction ;  for  hj  iJiis  time  Usher 
stood  high  with  the  learned  of  Europe.  B^  the  learned  he  was  re- 
spected for  his  talent  sud  erudition,  while  his  worth  obtained  friends, 
even  among  those  to  whom  his  profaaeion  and  known  doctrines  were 
ungrateful.  "Even  some  papists  have  largely  testified  their  gladness 
of  it,"  wrote  the  lord~deputj,  in  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  the  oc- 
casion. He  preached  soon  after  in  St  Margarets  church,  before  the 
English  house  of  commons,  who  ordered  Oi«  sermon  to  be  printed. 
It  was  a  discourse  on  transubstantiation,  from  1  Cor.  x.  17.  The  oc- 
ca«on  was  such  as  to  set  in  a  very  strong  aspect  the  general  respect 
for  Usher's  controversial  ability.  The  commons  had,  it  seems,  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  some  of  the  Romish  communion  had  obtained  seats, 
and  it  was  considered  that  the  roost  satisfactory  test  would  be  afford- 
ed bj  the  sacrament,  for  which  the  bouse  appointed  Sunday,  1 8th  Feb., 
1620.  The  prebendaries  of  Westminster  clumed  their  privilege,  but 
the  house,  with  its  characteristic  tenaoitv,  insisted  on  its  own  choice. 
King  James  was  at  the  time  engaged  m  a  matrimonial  negotiation 
for  prince  Henry  with  the  Spanish  Infanta,  and  shrunk  from  a  pro- 
ceeding which  set  in  a  glaring  public  light  the  national  creed,  which, 
it  was  feared,  might  offend  the  bigotry  of  that  superstitious  court;  but 
having  been  appealed  to  on  the  occasion,  he  signified  his  preference  of 
Usher.  On  the  Tuesday  previous  to  this  anxious  occasion,  "being  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  Usher  dined  with  the  king,  and  had  much  conversation  on  the 
subject."  Of  this  his  own  account  remains : — "  He  [the  king]  sud  I 
had  an  unruly  flock  to  look  unto  the  next  Sunday.  He  asked  me  how 
I  thought  it  could  stand  with  true  divinity,  that  so  many  hundred 
should  be  tied,  on  so  short  a  warning,  to  receive  the  communion  on  a 
day ;  all  could  not  be  in  charity  after  so  late  contentions  in  the  bouse. 
Many  must  come  without  preparation,  and  eat  their  own  condemna- 
tion: that  himself  required  his  whole  bousehold  to  receive  the  com- 
munion, but  not  on  the  same  day,  unless  at  Easter,  when  the  whole 
Lent  was  a  time  of  preparation.  He  bade  ma  tell  them  I  hoped 
they  were  all  prepared,  but  wished  they  might  be  better;  to  exhort 
them  to  unity  and  concord;  to  love  God  first,  and  then  their  prince 
and  their  country;  to  look  to  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  times,  and 
the  miserable  state  of  Christendom,  with  bit  dat,  qui  cito  dat"  This 
practical  concluding  application  of  the  royal  divinity,  so  ludicrously 
oharacteristic  of  the  speaker,  must  probably  have  exacted  some  power 
of  countenance  in  his  nearers. 

On  returning  to  Ireland,  Usher  was  consecrated  by  primate  Hamp- 
ton,  1621,  at  Drogheda,  where  consecrations  by  the    primat«  had 
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commonly  been  solenmiced,  oa  account  of  the  jealoosv  of  the  arch- 
bishopiof  Dublin,  whilethe  point  of  precedence  remBined  jet  undecided 
between  the  sees  of  Armagh  and  Dublin.  Uaher  entered  oa  the 
duties  of  his  see  with  the  alacritv  and  prudence  which  had  till  then 
marked  his  character.  The  conduct  he  pursued  to  the  members  of 
the  church  of  Rome  was  gentle  but  firm:  their  conversion  had  ever 
been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  life,  to  which  his  researches 
and  preaching  bad  been  mainlj  directed.  He  now  endeavoured  to 
win  them  by  gentleness  and  persuasion.  It  was  his  wish  to  preach 
to  them:  they  objected  to  coming  to  church,  but  consented  to  at- 
tend and  hear  him  anywhere  ont  of  church.  Usher  borrowed  the 
sessions'  house,  and  his  sermon  was  so  impressive  and  effectual,  that 
the  people  were  forbidden  by  the  priests  to  attend  any  more. 

On  uie  proceedings  of  the  missionaries  of  this  church  in  Ireland, 
at  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  offer  some  notices:  some  little  fiirther  detail  will  now  be  neces- 
sary to  ex[>tajn  justly  the  conduct  of  our  bishop  in  a  proceeding 
which  drew  upon  him  some  very  unmerited  obloquy.  At  this 
time  it  ao  happened,  that  numerous  friars  bad  begun  to  flock  into  the 
kingdom,  and  the  see  of  Rome  had  begun  to  assume  a  determined  and 
earnest  line  of  policy,  with  reference  to  the  extension  of  its  pale,  and 
Ireland  came  in  for  au  ample  share  of  the  mighty  mother's  regard.  1'his 
fact  may  itself  be  generally  explained  to  the  reader,  by  an  event  of  dis- 
tinguished importance  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  see — the  institution 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  fertile  in  consequence,  and  it- 
self the  consequence  of  a  vast  infusion  of  fresh  life,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  following  Usher's  nromodon.  On  this  point,  »  letter  written  in 
1633,  from  the  bishop  of  Kilmore  to  the  bishop  of  London,  gives  an 
authoritative  view  of  the  essential  particulars.  The  writer  menUons, 
"  That  in  that  crown  [of  Ireland}  the  Pope  had  a  far  greater  king- 
dom than  his  majesty  had;  that  the  said  kingdom  of  the  Pope  was 
governed  by  the  new  congregation,  de  propaganda  fid«,  established 
not  long  since  at  Rome;  that  the  Pope  had  there  a  clergy  depending 
on  him,  double  in  number  to  the  English,  the  heads  of  which  were 
bound  by  a  corporal  oath  to  mainttun  his  power  and  greatness,  against 
all  persons  whatsoever;  that  for  the  moulding  of  the  people  to  the 
Pope's  obedience,  there  was  a  rabble  of  irregular  regulars,  most  of  them 
the  younger  sons  of  noble  houses,  which  made  them  the  more  insolent 
and  uncontrollable ;  that  the  Pope  bad  erected  an  university  in  Dublin, 
to  confront  his  majesty's  college  there,  and  breed  up  the  youth  of  the 
kingdom  to  his  devotion,  one  Harris  being  dean  thereof,  who  had  dis- 
persed a  scandalous  pamphlet  agunst  the  lord-primate's  sermon 
preached  at  Wanstead,  (one  of  the  best  pieces  that  ever  came  from 
him,)  anno  1629;  (hat  since  the  dissolving  of  their  new  &iaries  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  they  had  erected  them  in  the  country,  and  bad  brought 
the  people  to  such  a  sottish  negligence,  that  they  cared  not  to  learn 
the  commandments  as  God  spake  them  and  left  them,  but  Socked  in 
multitudes  to  the  hearing  of  such  superstitious  doctrines  as  some  of 
their  own  priests  were  ashamed  of;  that  a  synodical  meeting  of  their 
clergy  bad  been  held  lately  at  Drogheda,  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
in  which  it  was  decreed,  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
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le^iance,  Rod  tlierefore,  Ui&t  in  auct  a  conjonoture  of  afiun,  to  think 
Ihrni  the  bridle  of  the  arm;  might  be  taken  awaj,  must  be  the  thouf^t, 
not  of  a  brun-Biek,  but  of  a  biainleu  man,  wluch  whosoever  did  en- 
deaTOur,  not  only  would  oppose  hia  majesty's  service,  but  expose  hia 
own  nock  to  the  skeans  of  those  Irish  cut- throats."*     This  is  but  one  of 


manj  such  authentic  documents,  &om  which  it  appears  that  a  change 
tone  and  spirit  began  to  elevate  in  Ireland  tAe  head  of  a  power 
i  party  so  often  subdued  in  vaia.    Fears  begtui  to  be  excited  among 


those  who  had  lived  long  enough  to  recall  the  miseries  and  terrors  of  old 
timej:  the  authority  of  Usher  was  iusulted,  by  a  repetition  of  scenes 
whioh  had  often  signalixed  the  approach  of  troublesome  times,  and  the 
reader  may  recollect  the  long-cherished  anticipation  to  which  every 
year  had  added  new  strength  in  his  mind.  He  saw  in  everything  that 
occurred  the  pregnant  signs  of  the  war  to  come:  and  whatever  was 
his  error  in  theory,  his  conjectures  were  at  least  coincident  with 
events,  and  the  inference  is  not  unworthy  of  attentive  consideration. 
A  tme  anticipation,  though  it  should  be  ^e  chance  resnlt  of  human 
error,  is  still  as  certain  a  clue  to  appearances,  as  if  it  had  been  derived 
from  the  inioUibility  of  demonstration.  Usher,  if  at  first  right  by  error, 
most  have  looked  with  an  enlightened  eye  on  passing  events ;  for  in  the 
sequence  of  human  affairs,  the  causes  are  easier  to  deduce  from  the 
consequence,  than  the  consequBuoea  from  the  cause:  »  cause  may 
undergo  a  thousand  modifications,  any  one  of  which  may  change  the 
event,  but  the  event  necessarily  fixes  the  series  of  which  it  is  the  result 
It  is  thus  easy  to  apprehend  how,  in  adopting  a  consequence  truly.  Usher 
became  possessed  of  a  principle  of  interpretation,  which,  however  ob- 
tained, must  have  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fiiture.  Had  he  been  inclined 
to  sleep  on  his  post,  as  an  overseer  of  the  church,  the  authorities  of  the 
paipal  power  in  Ireland  were  to  be  accused  of  no  relaxa^on,  and  there 
was  no  mixture  of  fear  or  conciliation  in  the  course  of  conduct  which 
confronted  him  even  in  bis  own  diocese.  They  had  not  only  forbidden 
■ttondance  on  the  protestant  ohnrches,  but  went  so  &r  as  in  some 
plaees  to  seise  on  them  for  their  own  use.  They  also  hod  erected  or 
repaired  ecclesiastical  edifices  at  Multifeman,  Kilconnel,  Bnttovant? 
&C.,  &C.,  as  also  in  the  cities  of  Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  with  the 

3>resB  intention  of  restoring  the  "  ancient  religion"  in  ita  imagined 
endour  of  old  times.  These  significant  indications  hod,  in  User's 
time,  not  diminished  under  the  increasing  relaxation  of  civil  vigilance. 
The  relaxation  was  doubtless  in  itself  salutary,  and  the  result  of  a 
great  natural  process  of  society,  by  which  severe  and  harsh  laws  &11 
into  disuse  as  uie  necessity  for  them  decreases — a  provision  for  the  ad- 
vances of  oivilixation.  But  in  Ireland  such  processes  have  been  ever 
unh^pily  neutralixed  by  actions  abont  as  wise  as  an  attempt  to  pro- 
mote  the  growth  of  a  plant  by  mechanical  force ;  and  no  sooner  were 
th«  fears  and  animosities  of  troubled  times  beginning  to  lose  their 
foroe,  than  they  were  doomed  to  be  re-excited  into  a  festering  vitality, 
by  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  indications  of  the  periodical  eruptions  of 
Dotiooal  folly  and  fury ;  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Irish  executive  g«>- 
vwnment  supplied  no  counterbalance  to  this  deeply  and  widely  gather- 

■  life  of  Laud^  by  Uaylin. 
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ing  eviL  A  mut  of  perpetual  infatuatioa  haag  Buspended  over  OubUii 
castle— axtAil  mUrepreseatatioDB,  fall&cioiu  appeals,  and  the  abuse  of 
general  principles,  the  missapplication  of  which  has  eter  coDstituted 
a  large  portion  of  the  wisdom  of  public  men — faUa  equitj,  false  cte- 
mencT,  and  false  public  spirit,  with  wrong  notions  both  of  hunuua  nature 
and  we  social  state,  united  with  private  interest,  timidity,  and  indo- 
lence, to  preserre  the  still  and  dignified  repose  of  the  administraUon, 
till  the  moment  of  danger  was  presenL  To  the  class  of  imbecile 
officials,  of  which  an  Irish  government  has  been  too  often  composed, 
tardv  td  meet  danger,  though  often  ready  enough  to  be  vindictive  in 
the  hour  of  triumph.  Usher  had  no  affinity:  he  was  neither  yielding 
from  weakness  that  fears,  or  vanity  that  courts  the  popular  sense.  As 
he  had  been  tealous  to  conciliate  by  love,  and  convince  by  reason,  so 
he  was  ready  to  represa,  by  a  just  and  salutary  exercise  of  the  law,  when 
he  considered  that  the  necessity  had  arisen.  That  this  was  the,  real 
import  of  ever;  indication  of  the  times,  was  indeed  a  truth;  bat  it  is 
enough  that  it  was  the  impression  of  his  mind,  and  this  consideration 
may  salJafv  the  reader  of  the  real  character  of  that  conduct  which  at 
this  perioa  of  his  career  excited  much  clamour  among  his  enemies,  and 
surprised  some  of  his  friends;  when  he  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
lora  Fallcland,  on  being  desired  to  preach  before  him  on  his  arrival  as 
lord-deputy,  when  be  received  the  sword  of  state.  On  this  occasion, 
Usher  uxx  for  his  text,  "  He  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain,"  and 
so  strongly  urged  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws,  that  an  outcry  was 
excited.  He  was  accused  by  foes  and  reproached  by  friends ;  but  the 
fury  of  those  against  whom  the  weight  of  his  counsel  seemed  levelled, 
was  such  as  to  create  considerable  alarm.  Nothing  less  than  a  massacre 
of  the  papists  was  reported  to  he  the  subject  of  his  advice.  It  was 
strongly  urged  upon  bmi  to  prevent,  by  a  "  voluntary  retractation,*  the 
complaints  which  were  in  preparation  against  him,  and  for  a  time  to 
withdraw  into  his  diocese.  Such  was  the  sum  of  the  advice  of  the 
good  primate  Hampton,  his  old  friend  and  patron.  Usher  was  a  man 
of  more  firm  mettle,  or  if  not,  at  least  more  truly  awake  to  the  real 
emergencies  of  the  time.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  lord  Grandison, 
in  which  he  firmly  maintained  his  own  conduct,  and  vindicated  himself 
from  the  perversions  of  his  sense.  He  pointed  out  and  insisted  on  the 
fact,  that  he  had  guarded  against  such  misconstructions,  and  deprecated 

Ersecution.  Indeed,  considering  the  actual  attitude  of  defiance  which 
d  at  that  moment  been  taken  by  the  Bomish  friars,  the  mere  notion 
of  persecution  having  been  thought  of  by  any  party  sincerely,  is  ex- 
tremely  absurd.  Usher's  representations  were  not  only  just  and  wise, 
but  moderate ;  but  no  moderation  can  silence  the  clamour  that  is  never 
sincere,  or  be  enough  for  those  who  prefer  inaotiou,  or  who  can  see  no 
danger  less  than  a  tempest  or  conflagration.  Nevertheless,  Usher's 
vindicatory  letter  had  the  efiect  of  silencing  many  who  had  no  desire 
to  provoke  inquiry,  and  all  who  were  open  to  reason;  and  as  there 
were  many  who  entered  fully  in  the  same  views,  the  effect  was  that  of 
a  triumph.  The  primate  in  his  letter  seems  to  have  delicately  impress- 
ed upon  Uaher  his  opinion  on  the  inclination  which  appeared  in  his 
oonduct,  to  pass  his  time  in  the  city  rather  than  in  his  diocese ;  and  it 
will  be  generally  allowed,  that  for  the  most  part,  the  proper  place  for 
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a  bishop  u  RinoDg  his  clergy,  where  hit  dutiet  lie.  But  we  have  al- 
ready, u)  thii  memoir,  ezpreised  at  lufficient  length  th«  groimd*  npcoi 
whiiji  men  such  as  Usher  mnst  ever  be  looked  on  in  some  measure  aa 
esc«ptiona>  In  that  early  stage  of  literature,  when  the  stmctnre  of 
oor  theological  foondatioos  demanded  so  much  of  that  ability  and  skill 
which  were  yet  more  difficult  to  attun,  men  like  bim  must  have  felt 
the  call  to  fill  the  place  of  m«ster-builders.  It  may,  we  griuit,  be  sud, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  why  they  should  be  bishops,  and  in  our  own 
time  we  should  be  inclined  to  allow  something  for  the  point;  for  the 
demands  of  christian  theology  are  Tery  much  diminished.  It  seems, 
indeed,  hard,  that  the  most  able  writers  should  at  any  time  be  ezciud- 
ed  from  the  highest  stations.  This  is,  howcTer,  but  specious;  such 
persons  may  find  their  reward  and  their  vocation  elsewhere. 

The  position  of  the  protestant  church  in  Ireland  was  then  peculiar ;  uid 
we  know  not  whether  we  must  give  credit  to  Usher's  sagacity,  or  suppose 
his  mind  and  temper  cast  providentially  for  the  exigency  of  the  times ;  but 
his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  presbjterian  clergy  was  not  only  indul- 
gent, but  marked  by  a  liberality  which,  though  called  for  by  the  state  of 
the  Irish  church,  might  in  other  times  have  exposed  him  to  the  charge 
of  being  somewhat  latitudinariaa.  He  allowed  several  who  yet  contin- 
ued to  be  preabyterians,  to  retain  their  cures,  though  they  rejected  the 
liturgy;  and  allowed  presbyters  to  join  him  in  the  ordination  of  such 
as  a^ered  to  that  communioD.  In  answer  to  the  objection  which 
seems  to  be  suggested  by  this  departure  from  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  existence  of  a  church,  (the  strict  maintenance  of  its  own 
constitution,)  it  mnst  be  sud,  that  without  this  he  should  have  had 
many  benefices  utterly  unprovided  with  a  clergyman.  And  it  anat 
be  allowed,  that  when  suMk  an  alternative  is  nnh^pily  imposed,  the 
essential  interests  of  Christianity  should  be  considered  beyond  all  com- 
parison above  the  minor,  though  still  important  question  of  chnrches. 
Not  to  be  ourselves  open  to  the  same  charge,  we  should  distinctly  say 
that  this  allowance  is  evidently  limited  by  the  assumption  which  the 
immediate  case  admits  of — that  both  churches  agree  in  those  articles 
of  doctrine  which  are  essential  to  the  christian  faith. 

Less  equivocal  were  the  exertions  he  made  to  reform  and  recruit 
the  ministry  of  his  diocese,  by  the  care  he  took  as  to  their  qualifica- 
tions for  the  sacred  calling,  and  the  assiduous  exertions  he  made  to 
ensure  the  improvement  of  those  who  were  in  preparation  for  holy 
orders.  He  omitted  no  proper  means  to  ascertain  Uie  moral  and  spi- 
ritual character  of  those  who  came  to  his  ordinations,  acting  with  con- 
scientious strictness  in  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  precept,  "  Lay  handt 
luddeiUy  vpon  no  man."  Ine  judicious  advice  which  he  gave  to  the 
theological  students,  we  may  for  brevity  here  offer,  as  given  by  Dr 
Parr. 

'*  I  St,  Read  and  study  the  scriptures  carefully,  wherein  is  the  best 
learning,  and  only  infallible  truth.  They  can  fiimish  you  with  th« 
best  materials  for  your  sermons — the  only  rules  for  faith  and  practice 
— tile  most  powerful  motives  to  persuade  and  convince  the  conscience 
— and  the  strongest  arguments  to  confute  all  errors,  heresies,  and 
sdiisms.     Therefore,  be  sure  let  all  your  sermons  be  congruous  to 
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them;  and  it  is  expedient  that  joo  understand  than  as  well  in  the 
ori^nalB  as  in  the  tranalatiooA. 

"  2d,  Take  not  hastily  ap  other  men's  opiniona  wiAout  doe  trial,  nor 
Tent  your  own  canceita ;  but  compare  them  fint  with  the  analogy  of 
faith  and  rules  of  holinesa  recorded  in  the  icriptorea,  which  are  the 
proper  teata  of  all  apiniona  and  doctrines. 

"  3d,  Meddle  with  coDtroversies  and  donbt^  points  as  little  as  may 
be  in  your  popular  preaching.  Jest  you  pnule  your  hearers,  or  enrage 
them  in  wrangling  disputations,  and  so  binder  their  couTersion,  which 
is  the  mcun  end  of  preaching. 

"  4th,  Insist  more  on  those  points  which  tend  to  effect  sound  belief, 
sincere  love  to  God,  repentance  for  sin,  and  that  may  persuade  to  ho- 
liness of  life.  Press  uiese  things  home  to  the  consciences  of  your 
hearers,  as  of  absolute  neceoaity,  leanng  no  gap  for  eTssions,  but  bind 
them  as  closely  as  may  be  to  their  duty.  And  as  you  ought  to  preach 
sound  and  orthodox  doctrine,  so  ought  jon  to  deltTer  God's  message 
as  near  as  may  be  in  God's  words ;  that  is,  in  such  as  are  plain  and 
intelligible,  that  the  meanest  of  your  auditors  may  understand.  To 
which  end  it  is  necessary  to  bacli  all.the  precepts  and  doctrines  with 
apt  proofs  from  holy  scriptures  i  aToiding  all  exotic  phrases,  scholastic 
terms,  unnecessary  quotations  &om  authors,  and  forced  rhetorical 
figures,  since  it  is  not  difficult  to  moke  easy  things  appear  hard;  but 
to  render  hard  things  easy,  is  the  hardest  part  of  a  good  orator  as  well 
as  preacher. 

"  5tli,  Get  yonr  heart  sincerely  a&cted  with  the  things  you  peronada 
others  to  embrace,  that  so  you  mar  preach  experimeatally,  and  your 
hearers  may  perceive  that  you  are  m  good  earnest,  and  press  nothing 
upon  them  but  what  may  tend  to  their  adrantage,  and  which  yourself 
would  enter  your  salvation  on. 

"  6th,  Study  and  consider  well  the  subject*  yon  intend  to  preach  on, 
before  you  come  into  the  pulpit,  and  diea  words  will  readily  offer 
themseWea.  Yet  think  wliat  you  are  about  to  say  before  you  speak, 
aroiding  all  uncouth  fantaatlciu  words  or  phrases,  or  nauseous  o     ' '' 


culous  expressions,  which  will  quickly  bring  your  preaching  into  con- 
tempt, and  make  your  sermons  and  person  th« 
ridicule. 


tempt,  and  make  your  sermons  and  person  the  suojects  of  sport  and 


«7di.  Dissemble  not  the  truths  of  God  in  any  ease,  nor  comply  with 
the  lusts  of  men,  nor  give  any  countenance  to  sin  by  word  or  deed. 

"  8th,  But  abore  all,  you  must  never  forget  to  order  your  own  eon- 
rersation  as  becomes  die  gospel,  that  so  yon  may  teach  by  example  as 
well  as  precept,  and  that  yon  may  ^tpear  a  good  divine  everprhere, 
as  well  as  in  the  pulpit;  for  a  minister's  life  and  conversation  is  more 
heeded  than  his  doctrine. 

"  9th,  Yet,  after  all  this,  take  heed  that  you  be  not  puffed  up  with 
spiritual  pride  of  your  own  virtues,  nor  with  a  vmn  conceit  of  your 
parts  and  abilities ;  nor  yet  be  transported  with  the  pnuse  of  men,  nor 
tw  dejected  or  discouraged  by  the  sco&  or  frowns  of  tlie  wicked  or 
pro^e." 

"  He  would  also,"  says  Dr  Parr,  "  exhort  those  who  were  abeady 
esgaj^  in  this  holy  function,  and  advise  them  how  they  might  well 
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dirctuu-ge  their  Autj  in  the  church  of  God,  KDSwersblj  to  their  calUng 
to  this  effect: — You  ore  engaged  in  an  excellent  emplojment  in  the 
ehuTeh>  aad  intrusted  with  weight;  matters,  ai  stewards  of  our  Great 
Haster,  Christ,  the  Great  Bishop.  Under  him,  and  bj  his  commi*- 
UOD,  70U  are  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  men  to  God,  to  convert  sinners, 
and  build  them  up  in  the  hot;  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  that  the;  may 
be  saved,  and  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  maj  be  preached 
in  his  name.  This  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  requires  faith- 
fulness,  diligence,  prudence,  and  watchfuliieas.  The  louU  of  men  are 
committed  to  our  care  and  guidance,  and  the  e^  of  God,  angels,  and 
men,  are  upon  us,  and  great  is  the  account  wa  must  make  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  supreme  head  of  his  church,  and  will  at 
length  reward  or  punish  fais  servants  in  this  ministr;  of  his  gospel,  aa 
he  tball  find  them  fiuthful  or  negligent.  Therefore  it  behovei  us  to 
exercise  our  best  talents,  labounng  in  the  Lord's  Tineyu^  with  all 
diligence,  that  we  may  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  the  fruit  maj  remain. 

"  This  is  work  we  are  separated  for  and  ordained  unto.  We  must 
Dot  thiok  to  be  idle  or  careleas  in  this  office,  but  must  bend  our  minds 
and  studies,  and  employ  all  our  gifts  and  abilities  in  this  service.  We 
must  preach  the  word  of  faith,  that  men  may  believe  aright,  and  the 
doctrine  and  law*  of  godliness,  that  men  may  act  as  becomes  Christians 
indeed.  For  without  fiuth  no  man  can  please  God;  and  without  koli- 
oess  no  man  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

From  his  chaplaia,  Dr  Bernard,  we  learn  that  it  was  hii  custom  to 
preach  in  the  church  on  the  Sunday  momingt,  "  after  which,"  says 
the  Doctor,  "  in  the  afternoon  this  was  his  order  to  me,  that,  beudes 
the  catechising  the  youth  before  public  prayers,  I  should,  after  the 
first  and  second  lessons,  spend  about  half  an  hour  in  briefly  and  plainly 
opening  the  principles  of  religion  in  the  public  catechism,  and  after 
that  I  was  to  preach  also.  First,  he  directed  me  to  go  through  the 
creed  alone,  giving  but  the  sum  of  each  article;  then  next  time  at 
tfirice,  and  afterwards  each  time  an  article,  as  they  might  be  more 
able  to  bear  it;  and  so  proportiooably,  the  ten  commandments,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  the  good  fruit  of 
which  was  apparent  in  the  vulgar  people  upon  their  approach  unto  the 
oommuoion,  when,  as  by  the  men  order,  ti>e  names  of  the  receivers 
were  to  be  given  in,  so  some  account  was  constantly  taken  of  their  fit- 
ness for  it." 

By  these  extracts  from  the  memorial  of  an  eye-witness,  it  is  evident 
that  however  assiduous  be  was  in  hb  important  studies.  Usher  cannot 
be  described  as  remiss  in  the  duties  of  his  sacred  vocation.  He  visit- 
ed his  clergy — instructed  them — reproved  and  controlled  when  it  was 
necessary— directed  and  aided  their  efforts — and,  when  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  they  met  with  such  resistance  and  incnrred  such 
reproach,  as  was  a  naturii  result  from  the  state  of  the  country,  he 
stood  up  firmly  in  their  behalf.  He  also  gave  mnch  attention  to  the 
correction  of  abuses  which  had  become  established  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  In  this  his  sound  prudeDoe,  however,  restrained  him,  and  pre- 
vented his  going  to  the  length  to  which  Bedell  was  led  by  hia  seal 
for  right,  and  primitive  simt^city  of  nature. 

During  hia  continuance  m  the  diocese  of  Meath,  many  interesting 
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*  of  the  bene'rolent  ag^tj  of  Usher's  cfaancter  have  been 
trmiwnutted;  we  mftjhere  select  a  cate,  which  i>  rftther  cwioiu  in  itself, 
u  a  speoimeii  of  that  derangement  which  not  unfreqnentljr  clouds  the 
retirement  of  studious  persons  of  weak  understanding  and  enthusisstio 
temper.  A  clergyman  of  the  diocese,  a  man  of  very  retired  and  stu- 
diona  habits,  had  fallen  into  the  notion  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  was  to  be  effected  bj  his  inatrnmentalitj.  Thia  insane  delusion 
was  reported  to  Usher,  who  has  given  his  own  account  of  the  circum- 
stances, together  with  an  account  of  his  treatment  of  another  case 
of  the  same  nature: — "  I  sent  for  the  party,  and  upon  confereiice  had 
with  him,  I  put  him  in  mind  that  his  conceits  were  contrary  to  the 
jud^ent  of  the  church  of  Chriat,  &om  the  beginning  of  the  gospel 
nnto  this  day,  and  that  of  old  they  were  condenuied  tor  heretical  in 
the  Naaarites.  But  finding  that  for  the  present  he  was  not  to  be 
wrought  upon  by  any  reasoning,  and  that  time  was  the  only  means  to 
cure  him  m  ^s  sidmess,  I  remembered  what  courae  I  had  heretofore 
held  with  another  in  this  country,  who  was  so  far  engaged  in  this 
opinion  of  the  calling  of  the  Jews,  (though  not  of  the  reToking  of  Ju- 
daism,) that  he  was  strongly  persuaded  he  himself  fbould  be  the  man 
that  should  effect  this  great  work,  and  to  this  purpose  wrote  an  He- 
brew epistle,  (which  I  hare  still  in  my  hands,)  directed  to  the  dispers- 
ed Jews.  To  reason  the  matter  with  him  I  found  bootless.  I  advised 
him,  therefore,  that  until  the  Jews  did  gather  themaelvee  toeether, 
and  make  choice  of  him  for  their  captain,  be  ahould  labour  to  henefit 
bis  countrymen  at  home,  with  that  skill  he  bad  attained  unto  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  I  wished  him,  therefore,  to  give  us  an  exact  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  out  of  the  Hebrew  verity,  which  he  ao- 
cordingly  undertook  and  performed.  The  translation  I  have  by  me, 
but  before  he  had  finished  that  task,  his  conceit  of  the  calling  la  the 
Jews,  and  his  captainship  over  them,  vanished  dean  away,  and  was 
never  heard  of  after. 

"In  like  manner  I  dealt  with  Mr  Whitehall;  that  forasmuch  as  be 
himself  acknowledged  that  the  Moaaical  rites  were  not  to  be  [»«ctised 
until  the  general  calling  of  the  Jews,  he  might  do  well,  I  said,  to  let  that 
matter  rest  till  then,  and  in  the  meantime,  keep  his  opinion  to  himself, 
and  not  bring  needless  trouble  upon  himself  and  others,  by  divulging  it 
out  of  season.  And  wb^-eas  he  had  intended  to  write  an  historical 
^scourse  of  the  retaining  of  Judaism  under  Christianity,  J  counselled 
him  rather  to  spend  his  pains  in  setting  down  the  history  of  purga- 
tory, or  invocation  of  saints,  or  some  of  the  other  points  in  contro- 
vert betwixt  the  church  of  Rome  and  us."  This  advice  so  far  pre- 
vailed with  Mr  Whitehall,  that  be  "  offered  to  bind  himself  to  forbear 
meddling  any  way  with  his  former  opinions,  either  in  public  er  in 
private,  and  to  spend  his  time  in  any  other  employment  that  should  be 
imposed  upon  him." 

A  little  aftw  bis  accession  to  the  see  of  Meath,  a  work  written  by 
Malone,  a  Jesuit,  bad  attracted  very  considerable  attention.  In  this 
the  protestanta  were  challenged  to  try  their  church  by  the  test  of 
antiquity:  a  daring  test  assuredly,  to  be  appealed  to  Irr  a  church 
nlenditUy  conspicuous  tor  the  well-marked  chronology  of  every  por- 
Uoa  of  its  own  vast  and  powerful  amhilecture.     Ueber  took  up  the 
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challenge,  and  wrote  a  repl;  which  exbibitod  the  extent  and  preciiioD 
of  hU  ecclesiastical  and  uieological  reading:  in  thU  be  sncceasiTel; 
passed  in  review  all  those  tenets  the  growth  ofseTeral  centuries  bj  which 
the  church  of  Rome  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Reformation. 

Some  time  previous  to  ttb  incident,  he  hod  produced  a  tract,  to 
which  we  have  had  some  occasion  to  refer  in  the  first  diTisian  of 
these  memoirs,  npon  "the  reli^on  of  the  ancient  Irish  and  Britons." 
It  nnanawerabl;  establish«d  the  independence  of  the  primitive  chnrcbes 
of  the  British  isles :  and  has  never  been  met  unless  b;  that  class  of 
reasonings  which  in  raising  a  clond  of  unoartaln  learning  about 
minute  details,  contrive  to  shut  out  of  sight  the  entire  question.  The 
effect  of  this  sketch  was  a  great  accession  to  the  high  reputation  of 
the  bishop;  and  the  king,  who  justly  considered  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  desired  to  see  a  work  of  greater  extent  and  scope,  ordered 
that  Usher  should  have  a  license  from  the  Iruh  counsel,  raleasiiig  him 
from  attendance  in  his  diocese,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  porsue  in 
England  the  literarj  researches  which  such  a  work  would  require. 
Usher  accordingly  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  assiduous  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  the  most  ancient  andauthentic 
materials,  which  give  such  inestimable  value  and  such  high  authority 
to  his  great  work  on  the  antiquities  of  the  British  churches. 

He  was  thus  for  some  time  engaged,  and  had  returned  from  a  visit 
into  Ireland,  which  was  signalised  by  the  above-related  adventure 
with  Malone;  when  primate  Hampton  departed  this  life,  Jan.  3, 1625- 
On  this  occasion  the  king  raised  Usher  at  once  to  the  head  of  the 
Irish  church.  This  ocoun«d  but  six  days  before  the  death  of  king 
James,  which  took  place  March  27,  1625. 

"  The  reign  of  king  James,"  writes  bubop  Mant,  has  "  exhibited 
the  church  of  Ireland  with  features  similar  to  those  which  marked  it 
under  the  preceding  reign,  but  exemplified  in  a  greater  varietv  of 
instances.  In  the  province  of  Leinster  from  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin, 
and  from  the  suffragan  united  diocese  of  Ferns  and  Lei^ilin,  the  like 
complaints  have  been  heard  of  an  insufficiency  of  ministers,  of  an  in- 
oompetency  of  clerical  income,  and  of  a  want  of  material  edifices  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  worship ;  and  the  complunts  have  been 
echoed  through  the  province  of  Ulster,  from  every  diocese,  with  one 
solitary  exception,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  occasioned  by 
any  peculiar  advantages  which  it  possessed  over  the  others. 

"  In  Ulster,  indeed  the  king  testified  his  desire  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  church,  by  grants  of  land  to  the  clergy,  but  in  many 
cases  his  good  intentions  were  defeated  by  an  inadequate  execution — 
and  although  in  some  instances  efforts  were  made  for  Gxing  the  clergy 
in  their  proper  residences,  and  for  supplying  them  with  buildings  for 
their  ofiicial  ministrations,  the  existing  evils  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  fairly  grappled  with  by  the  jgoveming  powers,  or  to  have 
called  forth  a  great  and  simultaneous  effort  for  their  remedy,  so  that 
the  members  of  the  church  were  left  in  a  condition  of  lamentable 
destitution,  as  to  the  means  of  assembling  for  public  worship  and 
instruction,  or  receiving  the  mA  of  pastoral  guidance  for  themselves 
or  their  children;  and  the  rural  districts  in  particular  are  described 
as  presenting  a  spectacle  of  almost  total  abandonment  and  desolation 
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^plies  to  the  attempts  made  ior  the  instructioo  of  the  people  at  l&rge 
by  the  instrumeutalitj  of  the  Irish  langua^.  Manj  instances  have 
fallen  under  oar  own  notice,  of  the  existence  of  Irisn  inciunbealA  or 
curates,  of  Iriah  readers,  and  Irish  clerks:  hot  these  provisions  seem 
to  have  been  the  result  of  individual  projects  of  improTement,  rather 
than  of  &  general  aad  united  effort  of  authority.  At  the  same  time 
the;  were  met  b;  umted  and  rigorous  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
popish  emissaries."* 

Among'  the  numerous  causes  which  we  hare  from  time  to  time  httd 
to  trace  or  enumerate,  as  contributing  to  the  protraction  of  the 
calamities  and  sufTeringt  of  this  island,  as  well  as  to  the  tardiness  of 
growth  which  has  characterized  our  advance  in  the  progress  of  civil- 
iiOition,  there  is  none  which  demands  a  lai^r  portion  of  the  attention 
than  that  described  in  the  preceding  extract.  But  the  reader  most 
ere  thu  be  aware  that  it  offers  topics  of  reflection,  and  demands  state 
ments  and  reasonings  which  arc  in  a  great  measure  inconsistent  with 
the  tone  of  a  popular  historj.  In  some  measure  it  is  true,  our  facta 
are  so  broad  in  their  neceasarj  coonezion  with  the  whole  fortune  of 
the  country:  and  her  history  so  essentiaUv  turns  upon  the  collisions 
of  opposing  creeds  and  the  policy  of  the  Roman  see,  that  some  may 
read  with  a  smile  our  frequent  profession  of  impartiality.  We  are 
compelled  to  state  our  opinion,  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  machinery 
of  the  protestant  church  in  Ireland,  for  the  discharge  of  its  human- 
izing functions,  was  the  radical  defect  in  the  conduct  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  administration.  The  violent  actions  and  r»-actiona  of  insur- 
rection and  oppreesion — the  freniy  of  the  deluded  populace,  or  the 
sanctioned  plunder  of  oScialknavery,  were  bnt  nearer  or  remoter  effects 
of  one  elemental  force  that  raised  the  waters  of  confusion.  If  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  evils  of  an  insecure  tranquillity  and  acontrol  inefficient 
without  the  aid  of  arms  and  military  intervention,  on  one  hand,  or  on  the 
other,  the  anarchy  of  civil  commotion  must  be  the  necessary  alteraa' 
lives  resulting  from  a  state  of  things,  in  which  an  alien  jurisdiction  wai 
maintained  by  a  democratic  influence,  wholly  distinct  from  and  incon- 
sistent with  Uka  constitution  of  the  national  polity;  and  such  an  infer- 
ence cannot  be  avoided:  then  it  must  be  aidmitted,  that  the  paliHoal 
agency  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  was  irreconcileable  with 
the  welfare  of  the  country;  and  that  a  liberal  extension  and  due 
support  of  the  Reformed  church — at  that  time  the  powerful  engine  of 
human  advance  in  all  respects,  moral,  intellectual,  and  social. — was  the 
only  means  of  remedying  the  wretched  condition  of  the  country.  II 
any  of  our  enlightened  readers  may  by  a  momentary  forget&nett 
of  history,  or  by  locing  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  speaking  of  a 
remote  period,  think  that  there  is  anything  illiberal  in  the  spirit  oi 
these  inevitable  reflections,  let  us  remind  them,  that  there  was  once  a 
time  when  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see  was  a  real  and  undisguised 
empire  over  the  councils  of  kings,  &nd  that  this  power  had  been 
attained  and  was  exercised  by  the  very  instrumentality  then  so  con- 
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spiouoiu  io  the  troubled  Ticiuitadea  of  Irish  afikin.  On  tbU  point 
no  educated  person  of  any  creed  or  port;  is  deceWed.  And  even  ii 
the  devoted  nwmber  of  the  Romish  communion  ma;  demur  u  to  the 
principle  which  would  laj  anj  stress  on  citiI  prospering  or  any  merely 
secular  eonsideration  in  a  question  which  he  maj  reason  on  purely 
spiritiud  grounds,  yet  he  must  be  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  church  which  would  for  ever  have  put  an  end  to  the 
internal  striving  of  an  external  spirit— the  force  irreconcileable  with 
the  Uw  of  the  system  in  which  it  worked,  would  in  a  secular  sense 
have  been  a  great  and  mamfest  advantage  to  Ireland. 

Usher's  appointment  to  the  primacy  was  followed  by  a  severe  fit 
of  illness,  which  retained  him  in  England  to  eiperieoee  the  &vour  of 
king  Cliarles,  who  ordered  him  four  hundred  pounds  out  of  the  Irish 
treasury. 

But  nis  delay  in  England  led  to  an  incident  of  much  interest  whic^ 
had  a  very  material  inSnence  on  his  after-life,  when  the  foundations  of 
society,audthefortuaesof  individuals  came  to  he  turned  up  and  scattered 
Into  confusion  by  the  civil  wan.  Hereoeived  andacceptedan  invitation 
to  the  seat  of  lord  Mordaunt,  ofWwarda  earl  of  Peterborough.  Lord 
Mordannt  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  his  lady  was  a 
protestant.  As  it  commonly  happens,  the  lady  was  perhaps  more 
earnest  in  her  spiritual  convictions  than  her  lor^  and  therefore  more 
alive  to  an  nneosy  seoae  of  the  difference  of  fiuth  between  them. 
Usher's  character  was  universally  renowned  as  tbe  great  champion  of 
his  own  church,  and  his  visit  was  looked  for  with  anxious  hope  by 
lady  Mordannt,  as  the  likely  means  for  the  conversion  of  her  lord. 
Such  an  eflnct  mi^t,  perhaps,  have  been  of  more  difficult  attainment 
than  her  sang^ne  trust  might  have  foreseen:  the  tenets  of  most 
men  are  little  dependant  on  their  foundation  in  reason  or  aothority, 
and  are  as  little  to  be  shaken  by  mere  argument;  there  is  a  conven- 
tional sense  among  the  bulk  of  men,  that  every  side  of  a  question  can 
be  made  g^od  until  the  opposite  side  is  heard,  and  large  deductions 
ore  mostly  made  by  the  ignorant  for  sophistry  and  probable  misrepre* 
sentation.  An  anta^^nist  is  therefore  no  unessential  requisite  for 
popular  conviction,  and  such  an  advantage  was  not  wanting  on  the 
occasion  to  Usher's  success.  Happily  for  the  wishes  of  lady  Mordannt, 
there  lived  with  the  bmily  a  man  of  reputed  learning,  piety,  and  con- 
troversial skill,  and  a  Jesuit.  It  was  soon  arranged  that  this  person 
should  engage  in  a  regular  diniutation  with  Usher.  Each  was  for 
three  days  to  maintain  the  defensive  against  such  objectiona  as  his 
antagonist  should  think  fit  to  bring,  and  in  his  turn  assume  the  offisn- 
stve  and  urge  his  own  objections.  For  the  first  three  days,  Usher 
OMTJed  on  his  assault,  with  what  vigour  and  learning  may  be  estimated 
from  his  known  writings.  The  Jesuit  seems  to  have  been  decidedly 
shaken  by  the  force  of  his  attack;  for  when  it  came  to  his  own  turn 
to  be  opponent — which  it  will  be  recollected  is  necessarily  the  easiest 
--ne  sent  the  strange  but  yet  chsracteristic  excuse,  that  he  had 
deservedly  punished  by  die  forgetfnlness  of  his  arguments,  for 
having  presumed  to  engage  in  such  a  contest  without  the  permission 
of  the  superior  of  his  order.  The  result  was  such  as  should  be  ex- 
pected: lord  Mordaunt  soon  declared  bis  adhesion  to  the  reformed 
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chnrch,  and  the  ■rchbishop  ohUined  a  fast  and  luthful  frieod,  and  a 
providential  aajlum  in  the  hour  of  need. 

In  the  next  year,  the  English  government,  at  war  with  France  and 
Spain,  was  under  strong  apprehensions  that  efforts  would  be  made,  as 
on  former  oocasions,  to  make  Ireland  the  stage  of  contest,  by  the  use  of 
that  influenoe  whioh  had  over  been  found  effective  for  the  purpose. 
To  meet  inch  a  danger,  means  were  adopted  of  a  most  questionaUe 
charaoter,  and  resisted  on  the  part  of  Usher  and  the  Irish  church,  bj 
a  protest  no  less  queetimable.  To  make  the  papists  ready  to  contri- 
bute to  the  maintenanoe  of  the  additional  forces  which  were  thought 
requijBte  for  seourity  against  the  apprehended  danger,  it  was  proposed 
to  grant  several  privileges  which  would  amount  to  a  toleration  of  their 
church.  Bat  wluitever  may  be  said  for  a  liberal  toleration  on  just 
grounds,  it  most  be  admitted,  that  the  grounds  assumed  were  neither 
just  DOT  pcditie.  If  the  papist*  were  entitled  to  the  questioned  privi- 
l^^ea,  they  should  have  tfaem  without  oomproraise ;  if  not,  no  political 
expediency  oould  justify  a  compromise,  such  as  was  designed.  We  are 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  considering  the  peculiar  political  machinery  of 
the  p^al  power  in  that  age,  with  its  power  and  the  real  intent  of  all 
its  workings,  the  toleration  desired  was  inootuistent  with  sound  policy: 
bnt  we  are  as  decided  in  opposition  to  any  oonstraint  or  disability  of 
a  p<^tioal  nature,  on  the  score  of  spiritual  demerits.  For  this  reason 
we  cannot  ooncur  in  approving  the  protest,  entitled,  "  The  judgment 
of  divers  of  the  archbishops  and  tushops  of  Ireland,  concerning  Tolera- 
tion of  Religion,"  which  Ush^  drew  up  on  this  occasion,  and  which 
was  ugned  by  himself  and  other  prelates.  Nevertheless  the  Irish  govern- 
ment found  itself  forced  to  recall  the  offer,  and  lord  Falkland  applied 
to  Usher  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  protestant  community  to  remedy 
the  defidency  of  means  by  a  liberal  oontribudon.  Ushm  for  this  end 
addressed  an  assembly  summoned  for  the  purpose.  The  effect  was  not, 
however,  eonsiderable,  though  of  the  speech  whioh  he  delivered  on  th^ 
occasion,  it  has  been  admitted,  that  it  merited  the  success  whioh  it  could 
not  oommand. — Among  the  good  deeds  of  the  primate  may  be  reckoned 
the  disoovwy  and  promotion  of  a  man  like  Bedell,  whom  be  brought 
over,  with  mudi  persnauon,  Uiis  year,  from  his  living  in  SuSblk,  to  pWe 
him  at  the  head  of  the  university. 

Usher's  promotion  enabled  him  now  to  prosecute  his  favourite 
pursuit  of  ancient  literature ;  for  which  purpose  he  employed  a  British 
merchant,  resident  at  Aleppo,  to  procure  tor  him  oriental  writings, 
and  by  this  means  he  obtained  several  rare  and  curious  additions  to 
his  library.  Some  of  the  manuscripts  thus  imported  were  of  the  highest 
importance  to  biblical  literature.  Among  tiiese  was  a  oopy  of  the 
Samaritaa  Pwttateuch,  the  first  which  had  been  brought  into  Europe, 
and  a  perfect  oopy  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Syriac.  Nor  wai 
Usher  remiss  in  the  liberal  application  of  these  treasnrea,  which  were 
open  to  the  use  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  sacred  literature.  They 
were  plaoed  at  the  disposal  of  bishop  Walton,  when  he  was  engaged 
in  the  compilation  of  bis  Pclyglott,  and  are  now  (many  of  them)  in  the 
Bodleian  library. 

The  influx  of  foreign  ecclesiastics  was  at  this  time  increasing,  and 
though  yet  not  made  puUidy  known  by  any  express  indicadon,  the 
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riuDg  which  in  a  few  yetn  after  wu  to  take  pUm,  waa  distinotlf 
contemplated  by  the  Irish  at  home,  and  ita  preparationa  kept  at  leaat 
in  view,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  but  more  especially  in  the  forma'.  To 
whatever  oonatruction  it  may  have  been  liable,  the  oondnct  of  the 
Bomish  clergy  was  not  considered  m  matter  of  doubt  by  Uaber,  or 
generally  unnoticed  by  the  more  intelligent  observers.  In  oonae- 
quenoe  of  the  representations  of  the  primate,  and  those  of  the  Irish 
Ushopa  who  joined  with  him  in  the  protest  already  mmttioned,  a 
proclamation  was  sent  over,  in  whioh  the  actual  state  of  the  tnroum- 
■tances  is  expressed  very  precisely.'  A  letter  from  lord  Falkland  to 
the  primate  states  the  circumstances  attendant  on  this  proolamation : — 
"A  drunken  soldier  bung  first  set  up  to  read  it,  and  then  a  drunken 
aergeant  of  the  town,  both  being  made,  by  too  much  drink,  incapable 
of  that  tasli,  (and  perhaps  purposely  put  to  it,)  made  the  same  seem 
like  a  May>game."  So  oon&dent  were  the  friars  and  their  partisans 
in  the  remissness  of  the  government,  that  such  verbal  denDDdaiiona 
were  only  met  with  open  expreasions  of  contempt.  Th^  exennaed 
their  jurisdiction  with  unabated  force,  and  "  not  only  proceeded  in 
building  abtveys  and  monasteries,  but  had  the  oonfidenoe  to  erect  a 
university  in  Dublin,  in  the  face  of  the  government,  which,  it  teems, 
thought  itself  limited  in  this  matter  by  instructions  from  England." 
At  the  same  time,  this  daring  resistance  to  the  law  on  the  part  of  the 
papal  church  was  not  leas  prominent  than  the  union  of  inefficiency  and 
n^lect  in  the  protestant  establishment.  The  miaerable  dil^idaiion 
and  disorderly  abuse  of  the  churches  is  almoat  beyond  belief,  yet  amply 
proved  and  illustrated  by  the  known  oondition  of  the  cathedrals  and 
principal  churches  in  the  metropolis.  The  utmost  laxity  prevailed  in 
the  disposal  of  the  benefieee,  and  in  the  ordination  of  the  olei^.  Of 
these  we  cannot  here  afibrd  suffident  space  for  the  particulars,!  *ome 
of  whioh  may  recur  in  some  of  the  auooeeding  memoirs. 

Among  other  incidents  of  the  same  period,  oonneoted  with  the 
archbishop,  was  the  final  decision  of  the  old  dispute  for  precedence 
between  the  sees  of  Dublin  and  Armagh.  The  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, which  had  been  at  various  times  agitated,  was  now  considered  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  meeting  of  convocation.  The  matttf  lay  in 
suspense  until  1634,  when  Strafford,  who  was  not  likely  to  au&^  aoy 
qtieatioa  relative  to  the  Irish  church  to  rest,  took  it  up  before  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament,  and  summoned  Bulkeley  and  Usher  before  the  oouncil. 
There  he  investigated  their  claims  for  two  days,  with  the  moat  searching 
and  rigorous  minuteness,  and  a  close  inspection  of  every  document  or 
allegation.  His  decision,  whioh  terminated  for  ever  this  important 
question,  was  the  following : — "  That  it  appeared,  from  divers  evidences, 
that  from  all  antiquity  the  see  of  Armagh  had  been  acknowledged  the 
prime  see  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  archbishop  thereof  reputed,  sot 
a  provincial  primate,  like  Uie  other  three  metropolitans,  but  a  national ; 
that  is,  the  sole  primate  of  Ireland,  properly  so  called.  That  in  the 
reign  of  queen  EUiabeth,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  did  constantly  nib- 
scribe  after  the  archbishop  of  Armagh.  That  in  the  statute  tor  free 
schools,  in  the  12th  of  EUaabetb,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  is  nominated 
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before  the  BTohbishop  of  Dublin,  as  he  ia  in  th&t  of  the  27tb  of  Eliu- 
bath,  where  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  vere  ranked  in  their  order, 
as  appeared  by  the  parliamentary  rolls.  For  which  reasons  he  decreed, 
that  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  his  successors  for  ever,  should  bave 
precedency,  and  be  ranked  before  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  and  his 
successors,  as  well  in  parliament  and  convocation  bouse,  as  in  all  other 
meetings;  and  in  all  commisuons  where  they  should  be  menUoued; 
and  in  all  places,  as  well  within  the  diocese  or  provinoe  of  Dublin,  as 
elsewhere;  until  upon  better  proof  on  the  part  of  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  it  should  be  adjudged  otherwise." 

Nearly  forty  years  later,  a  umilar  controversy  arose  between  the 
titular  archbishops  of  the  same  sees,  and  being  referred  to  Borne,  was 
considered  in  a  full  meeting  of  the  cardinals,  and  decided  in  favour  of 
Armagh,  sa  "  the  chief  see  and  metropolit  of  the  whole  island." 

In  the  year  1639,  the  primat«  published  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  British  churches,  in  which  he  introduces  an  ac- 
count of  the  "  pestilent  heresy  against  the  grace  of  God,  introduced 
into  the  church  by  the  Briton,  Felagius."  This  work  was  composed  in 
Latin,  printed  in  Dublin,  "  Es  ofiicina  Typographica  Societatis  Biblio- 
polarum,"  &c.,  and  dedicated  to  king  Charles.  It  treats  on  many  points 
OD  which  no  certainty  can  be  attained ;  but  when  its  matter  is  doubt* 
fbl,  the  obscurity  is  quslified  by  a  modesty  and  sobriety  of  statement, 
which  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to  reduce  it  to  its  real  value.  Throughout 
there  is  a  clearness,  justness  of  thought,  and  sagacity  of  perception,  ez- 
erdsed  on  a  wide  range  of  curious  and  far-sought  material,  so  as  to 
inspire  a  oonfidenoe  that  the  primate's  investigations  approach  as  near  to 
truth  as  their  nature  and  materials  admit  of.  His  work  has  accordingly 
been  the  basis  of  succeeding  labours,  on  which  we  shall  here  decline  any 
comment.  Those  writers  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  his  adversaries  have 
seen  ample  reason  to  treat  him  with  deference.  Having  had  to  consult 
some  of  these  writers  for  the  purpose  of  this  history,  we  have  been  led 
to  observe,  that  while  with  much  speciousness,  and  not  without  some 
array  of  authorities,  they  have  questioned  some  of  his  statements  respect- 
ing the  early  history  of  the  Irish  church,  tbey  almost  nniformly  present 
a  marked  deficiency  in  those  qualifications  of  soope  and  sagacity  by 
which  he  was  so  admirably  fitted  for  such  inquiries.  There  is  a  work- 
ing of  uniform  principles,  and  there  u  a  broad  analogy  in  the  course  of 
human  occurrences,  which  offet  the  safest  guidance  in  the  dim  distances 
of  antiquity ;  but  to  catch  these  lights  upon  the  wide  and  glimmering 
obscurity  of  time,  needs  an  eye  endowed  with  length  of  vision  and 
capamousness  of  light.  There  is  one  general  fact  of  great  importance, 
with  relation  to  the  numerous  questions  which  present  themselves  in  the 
perusal  of  those  ecclesiastical  writers  who  have  gone  over  Usher's  ground. 
His  statements,  and  the  inferences  at  which  he  arrives,  whether  in  the 
special  instance  rigidly  correct  or  not,  are  yet  uniformly  maintained  by 
tiiat  antecedent  probability  whioli  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  and 
the  general  history  of  the  times.  To  this  general  rule  we  would  especi- 
ally refer  all  the  questions  which  arise  on  the  primitive  Christianity  and 
first  bishops  of  the  Irish  church. 

We  must  now  enter  upon  a  different  aspect  of  the  primate's  for- 
tunes.    Hitherto  we  have  aeen  him  advancing  in  a  unifonn  course  of 
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pruperitf,  and  holding  the  poition  of  dignity  and  pablie  reqMct  dtn 
to  hu  leuning',  genius,  and  worth.  We  idbj  now  complete  our  notioa 
of  bii  history,  lo  (or  as  it  belong!  to  Ireland,  hj  the  few  acanty  glean- 
ings which  we  have  beeo  able  to  fiad  of  personal  intereit,  relatire  to 
his  residence  and  domestic  habiu  in  the  see  of  Armagh.  From  his 
chaplain,  Dr  Bernard,  we  leam,  that  "the  order  observed  in  his  family 
a*  to  prayer,  was  four  times  a-da;  i  in  the  morning  at  six,  in  the  even- 
ing at  eight,  and  before  dimter  and  supper  in  the  chapel,  at  each  of 
which  he  was  always  present.  On  Friday,  in  the  afternoon,  constant- 
ly, an  hour  in  the  chapel  was  spent  in  going  through  the  principles  of 
religion  in  the  catechism,  for  the  instruction  of  the  family;  and  every 
Sunday,  in  the  evening,  we  had  a  repetition  of  his  sermon  in  the 
cb^wl,  which  he  had  preached  in  the  church  in  the  forenoon.  In  the 
winter  evenings,  he  constantly  spent  two  hours  in  oompaay  of  old  m»- 
Duscripts  of  the  Bible,  Greek  and  Latin,  when  about  five  or  six  of  ui 
assisted  hiro,  and  the  various  readings  of  each  were  taken  down  by 
himself  with  his  own  hand."  To  this  we  may  add,  that  he  was  "  given 
to  hospitality,"  and  that  his  guests,  both  friends  and  strangers,  were 
uniformly  impressed  with  his  frank  and  courteous  demeanour,  and  tbe 
frank  and  r^dy  communication  of  his  overflowing  knowledge.  His 
table  was  such  as  became  his  means  and  dignity,  but  still  marked  by 
the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  his  character,  and  the  sobriety  becom- 
ing his  office. 

nHien  in  town,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  St  Owen's 
church  every  Sunday. 

Though  as  a  public  man  and  a  writer  he  may  be  ooosidered  aa  the 
great  antagonist  of  the  church  of  Rome,  his  private  conduct  to  its 
adherents  was  uniformly  characterised  by  his  benignity  of  temper  and 
his  truly  christian  spirit.  His  opposition  was  untainted  by  a  spot  of 
party  or  sectarian  feeling:  his  sole  desire  was  the  salvation  of  souls 
and  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  He  left  no  honourable  means  untried  to 
conciliate  and  convince  them;  by  private  kindness  he  won  many 
to  receive  his  instruction ;  and  notwithstanding  his  luiovm  character 
as  an  opponent,  he  was  loved  and  respected  by  those  who  were  within 
the  circle  of  his  personal  influence.  The  primat«  knew  the  distinc- 
tion,  so  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of,  between  charity  to  persons  and  com- 
promise with  public  bodies. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1640,  he  was  called  to  England,  and 
never  returned  to  his  native  conntry.  A  long  succession  of  stormy 
changes,  which  had  for  many  years  been  preparing  in  both  kingdoms, 
at  last  Iwoke  forth  in  a  prolonged  and  awAil  confusion  of  the  order  of 
things.  The  events  preceding  the  rebellion  of  1 64 1  have  already  been 
fully  detuled:  we  must  now  follow  the  primate  into  England. 

The  events  cMinected  with  the  entire  of  this  stormy  period  are 
among  the  most  generally  known  portions  of  English  history ;  and  a* 
our  immediate  suDJeet  cannot  be  considered  as  much  involved  in  those 
events,  we  shall,  through  the  remainder  of  this  memoir,  endeavour  to 
confine  our  narration  to  the  few  incidents  of  his  personal  history. 

On  his  arrival  In  England,  the  primate  first  travelled  with  his 
family  to  London,  from  which,  after  a  few  days'  delay,  he  went  to 
Ozfiwd.     Everywhere   he  found  political  and  reli^oua  aoimoaities 
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pOBaewing  men's  minds,  and  haTiag  hoped  for  peace  at  the  onivenit; 
in  vain,  he  soon  returned  to  Londgu,  in  the  reBolutioa  to  discharge 
hit  own  duty,  hj  endeaTOuring  to  bring  back  the  people  to  some  srase 
of  tiieir  datieSf  b^  the  bold  and  free  exercise  of  his  tongue  and  pen. 

The  impeachment  of  the  «arl  of  Strafford  followed  soon.  In  Ire- 
land, the  earl  had  looked  on  Usher  with  a  jealous  eje,  at  one  not  weU- 
affected  to  his  policy.  But  he  had  judged  with  his  wonted  wisdom 
of  the  primate,  and  now  showed  his  reliance  upon  hia  ability  and  jndg- 
ment,  b  j  conanlting  him  confidentially  on  the  line  and  topics  of  defence 
which  be  was  preparing.  The  pnmate  was  also  coniolted  on  the 
tame  occasion  by  king  Charles,  and  urgently  pressed  bis  majesty  to 
re&se  his  consent  to  the  bill  of  attainder.  On  this  occasion  it  is 
mentioned,  that  when  the  king  Bent  for  the  primate,  it  was  Sunday, 
and  he  was  found  preaching  in  Corent-Garden  church.  He  came 
down  from  the  pulpit  to  learn  the  emergency  which  could  audioriie 
so  untimely  a  caU,  and  when  he  received  the  royal  message,  he  replied, 
"  He  was  then  employed  upon  God's  business,  which  as  soon  as  he  bad 
d9ne,  be  would  attend  upon  his  majesty."  Having  strongly  urged  the 
king  to  refuse  his  consent,  he,  after  it  was  weakly  giTen,  FemonBtrat«d 
with  tears,  "  O  Sire,  what  hare  you  done?  I  fear  t^iat  this  aot  may 
prove  a  great  trouble  upon  your  conscience;  and  pray  God  that  your 
majesty  may  never  suffer  for  signing  this  biU." 

When  Strafibrd  was  doomed  by  an  unjust  sentence,  he  selected  the 
primate  as  his  spiritual  counsellor,  and  considering  all  things,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a  higher  testimony  to  exalted  worth  and  spiritual 
efiGciency.  The  primate  was  aasiduons  in  hia  attendance,  and  passed 
the  last  evening  in  fortifying  the  illustrious  sufferer  in  faidt  and 
courage.  Next  morning  he  attended  him  to  that  portentous  block, 
atul  kneeled  in  prayer  with  him  on  that  scaffold  which  wae  to  be 
then  moistened  with  the  first  drops  of  much  English  blood.  He  then 
received  the  earl's  courageous  and  affecting  last  words,  and  having 
witnessed  his  death,  carried  the  account  to  Charles, 

In  this  year  Usher  was  occupied  with  bishop  Hall  in  the  celebrated 
controversy  on  Church  Government,  in  which  the  o{^sition  was  sus- 
tained by  Milton,  then  in  his  31st  year,  together  with  fire  puritan 
divines,  Stephen  Marshal,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew 
Newoomen,  and  William  Spnrstow;  the  finals  and  ini^als,  of  which 
names  were  combined  into  the  woi^d  Smectynmus,  in  the  title  of  the 
joint  answer  which  they  wrote  to  Hall's  "humble  remonstrance."  The 
"answer  by  Smectynmus"  was  replied  to  by  Usher,  whose  reply 
colled  out  Milton's  treatise  "  of  Prelatical  Episcopacy."  This  ctAtro- 
Teray  was  carried  on  in  a  succession  of  defences,  confutations,  sod 
animadversions,  which  excited  a  keen  and  lively  interest  in  a  period 
of  which  they  discussed  some  of  the  great  actuating  principles. 
The  reader  is  fiiUy  informed  on  the  political  interest  of  this  great 
controTM'sy:  tliere  is  not  here  any  sufficient  motive  for  entering 
upon  the  long  narrations  and  various  disquisitions  into  which  ii 
would  lead  ui.  But  it  was  then  the  m^n  ground  on  which  was 
brought  together  soon  after  into  a  resistless  combination,  all  the 
popular  elements  of  wrath  and  ruin,  which  overwhelmed  tor  a  sea> 
ion  the  constitution  and  church  of   England.     Ooe  of  Hilton's 
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biographers  haa  given  his  voic«  in  &vour  of  Hall's  wit,  and  UBher'i 
argiuneDt,  ^'aimt  tlie  copious  eloquence  and  angry  abuse  of  Milton 
and  his  colleagues.  "  If  tLe  churcD,"  writes  Dr  Sjrmmoiu,  "  indeed) 
at  this  time,  could  have  been  upheld  hj  the  abilities  of  its  sons,  it  . 
would  have  been  sapported  by  these  admirable  prelates;  but  numbers, 
exasperation,  and  enthusiasm,  were  against  them:"  be  also  remarks, 
**  tbe  tone  of  this  debate  was  far  irom  mild,  and  all  the  combatants, 
with  the  exception  of  Usher,  seem  to  have  been  careless  irf  manners, 
and  not  lees  intent  on  giviog  pain  to  their  adrersaries,  than  on  the  dis* 
eorery  or  the  establisWent  of  tratb." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  jeai,  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
the  primate  received  acconnts  of  the  destruction  of  his  property.  He 
wM  in  a  measure  prepared  for  calamities,  which  bad  for  many  year* 
been  present  to  bis  anticipations.  A  mind  like  his  could  not  but  be 
heavily  afflicted  for  the  ruin  of  his  country,  the  crimes  and  perfidy 
of  the  people,  the  suffering  of  his  friends,  and  most  of  all,  the  danger 
of  the  church  which  be  had  so  long  been  labouring  to  build  up.  Yet 
there  mingled  with  these  regrets  and  Borrows,  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
the  band  that  bad  so  seasonably  removed  him  from  scenes  of  horror 
and  violence,  which  were  so  unsuited  to  his  age  and  habits. 

His  library  escaped  by  the  firmness  of  Drogheda,  which  as  the 
reader  is  aware,  held  out  ag^nst  the  miscreant  O'Neile,  until  relieved. 
But  except  this  and  whatever  furniture  he  possessed  in  bis  house  in 
that  city,  all  his  moveable  property  suffered  destruction.  Tbe  oat- 
rages  which  were  perpetrated  agunst  the  good  Bedel,  bis  dear 
friend  whom  he  had  himself  brought  into  Ireland,  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  bis  tendarest  feelings:  it  showed  him  all  that  be  had  esc^ted 
more  strongly  than  tbe  report  of  a  thousand  atrocities ;  for  Bedel  was 
loved  by  the  very  people  who  were  deluded  by  their  infamous  and 
brutal  advisers  into  the  commission  of  outrages  against  him,  difficult 
to  conceive  true.  Nor  ia  there,  amid  all  the  heartless  villanies  of 
every  description  which  are  crowded  together  in  the  record  of  that 
time,  a  record  SO  hapless  for  Ireland  in  its  after  effects,  or  so  dis- 
honouring to  its  perpetrators,  as  the  mixture  of  cowardly  violence 
and  insult  which  brought  that  honoured  head  in  sorrow  to  tbe  grave. 
But  of  this  hereafter. 

Under  these  trials,  the  primate,  whose  life  had  been  one  seaaon  of 
prosperity  and  honour,  now  bore  up  vritb  the  meek  and  tempered 
dignity  which  became  a  christian  prelate  of  the  church.  As  his  leam~ 
ing  and  literary  labours  had  obtuned  for  bim  a  reputation  as  wide  as 
the  cinliied  world,  bis  misfortunes  soon  attracted  universal  sympathy. 
He  was  invited  by  tbe  university  of  Leyden,  to  fill  one  of  its  professor- 
ships, with  an  angmentation  of  the  s^ary,  in  case  of  his  aooeding  to 
the  offer.  Cardinal  Richlieu  sent  him  an  invitation  to  France,  with 
the  offer  of  a  pension  and  the  &ee  exercise  of  his  religion.  These 
offers  were  honourable  to  those  who  made  them;  but  it  was  perb^w  a 
higher  honour  to  have  declined  them  under  the  circumstances.  Usher 
might  have  availed  himself  of  a  refuge,  which  being  a  testimony  to 
distinguished  worth,  would  have  conferred  high  distinetioni  but  he 
preferred  his  duty  and  his  religion.  In  that  age  too,  when  loyalty 
was  exalted  by  a  prejudice  into  a  virtue  of  a  nobler  order  than  out 
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now  be  mil  onderatood,  and  when  it  inrolved  no  lowering  imputuion 
U>  regard  tbe  person  of  the  king,  rather  than  the  coiutitiitioc  of  the 
monuchf,  it  maj  be  no  injustice  to  Uaher  to  laj,  that  his  »ttach- 
ment  to  the  king,  and  his  reverence  for  the  ro;al  cause,  weighed 
much  in  influencing  his  conduct.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  appareDt  through 
the  entire  of  his  conduct,  that  his  own  comfort  and  safetj  were  but  a 
secondary  consideration  in  his  breast- 
It  was,  nevertheless,  apparent  enough,  that  some  means  of  support 
were  necessary  to  one,  whose  want,  a  disgrace  to  England,  had 
been  supplied  already  bj  the  sale  of  such  effects  as  he  had  brought 
with  him,  or  which  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  his  affairs. 
The  king  offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  which  he  gladlj 
accepted ;  it  conferred  at  least  a  s^ere  of  usefulness,  wad  the  exercise 
of  his  sacred  functions ;  though  inadequate  as  to  its  temporalities,  u 
the  armies  ofUu  north  were  quartered  upon  iL 

During  the  course  of  the  calamitous  struggles  which  succeeded,  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  divine  or  the  scholar  were  of  little 
weight.  The  efforts  of  that  felon  parliament  which  overthrew  the 
mooarchy  were  with  equal  success  directed  against  the  church  of  Eng- 
land; but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details  which  have  but  on 
incidental  connexion  with  our  subject.  In  tbe  course  of  events,  the 
bishopric  of  Carlisle  suffered  the  some  seizure  and  sequestration  as 
everv  other  church  possession:  the  lauds  were  seized,  and  the  palace 
dilapidated  hj  parliamcDtarj  agents  commissioned  for  the  purpose. 
The  parliament  voted  a  compensation  of  £400  a  jear  for  the  support 
of  Usher;  bnt  onl;  consistent  in  crime  and  madness,  they  forgot  to 
carrf  this  ostentatious  liberalitj  into  effect. 

Wearied  with  the  increasing  tumult  of  fear  and  portj  strife, 
which,  dailj  increasing,  left  no  scene  unimbittered  in  London,  the 
primate  retired  to  Oxford  in  1642.  Here,  in  a  house  with  which  he  was 
accommodated  bj  the  kindness  of  Frideaux,  he  enjoyed  a  grateful 
interval  of  calm.  This  habitation  was  close  to  the  Bodleian  library, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  take  up  the  thread  of  studies  which  afflic- 
tion had  broken,  and  to  prepare  several  valuable  papers  for  tbe  press. 
During  this  residence  he  had  also  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  find- 
ing a  useful  field  for  his  ministerial  gifts.  He  preached  every  Sun- 
day at  some  one  of  tbe  churches,  and  his  preaching  was  blessed  with 
great  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  good  effect.  He  not  only  was  thus 
the  means  of  awakening  many  to  a  spiritual  sense,  but,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  correcting  by  his  example  the  vicious  style  of  pulpit  oratory, 
then  becoming  fiuhionable  in  England.  His  fervent  and  unaffected 
manner,  the  strong  simplicity  of  his  natural  eloquence,  supported  by 
the  iiilness  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  apostolical  sincerity  of  his  faith 
and  charity,  had  both  the  effect  of  winning  souls,  and  Dy  a  striking 
contrast  ezposiog  the  fastiaa  exuberance  of  sparkling  affectation  and 
tinsel  metaphor,  which  till  then  passed  for  eloquence. 

In  the  summer  of  1643,  the  parliament,  pursuing  the  course  which 
it  had  entered  upon  for  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  consistently 
proceeded  to  revise  and  new-model  the  church.  During  this  perio(^ 
Usher  preached  with  great  eloquence  and  effect  agunst  the  proceedings 
of  the  parliament ;  and  at  last  they  became  so  incensed,  that  an  order 
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for  the  Misure  of  his  books,  which  had  been  deposited  ia  Ohelsea,  wis 
nude  and  exeauted.  This  aot  of  petty  maligaity  wu  defeated  by  Dr. 
Featly,  who  had  at  the  moment  sooie  influence,  and  secured  the  books 
for  the  primate  by  purohasing'  them  as  for  himseUL  This  worthj  dirine 
was  soon  after  discovered  to  be  a  oorraspondent  of  Usher's,  and  expelled 
from  their  assembly  for  "  adhering  to  the  enemy."  His  livings  were 
sequestrated,  his  [n-operty  seixad,  and  be  himself  imprisoned  and  treated 
with  a  severity  which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

His  residence  at  Oxford  was  now  employed  in  a  work  for  the  main- 
tenance of  episcopacy,  and  his  studies  were  assuted  by  Dr.  Hammond. 
He  produced  a  treatise,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  bishop  of  Ephesus 
exercised  a  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  of  an  arohbishop  in  the  Engli^ 
church. 

It  is  among  those  circumstances,  which  in  the  highest  degree  should 
be  remembered  to  the  honour  of  the  primate,  that  while  in  just  and 
forcible  terms  be  reprehended  the  foul  crimes  which  were  then  in  their 
progress,  he  nc  less  firmly  exposed  the  scandalous  amusements  of  the 
court  party.  He  delicately  but  forcibly,  impressed  the  truth  that 
while  the  crimes  cf  their  enemies  appeared  to  them  in  all  their  true 
enormity,  they  foi^t  to  look  to  their  own  sins,  and  ovwlooked  the 
awful  fact,  that  evil  instruments  were  sometimes  used  to  execute  tlie 
judgments  of  God.  And,  indeed,  the  hypocrisy  of  those  plundering  and 
murderous  fanatics  might  well  be  balanced  in  wickedness,  by  the  |h\>- 
iane  and  licentious  cavalier,  whose  conduct,  though  less  revolting  to 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  or  the  laws  of  society,  were  at  least  as  fitr 
from  grace.  Among  the  fanaUcs,  it  would  be  unjust  to  affirm  that 
numb^  were  not  uncere,  humble,  and  pious  Christians ;  crowds  were 
the  slaves  of  a  misdirected  enthusiasm,  and  followed  their  leaders  in  the 
simplicity  of  thdr  &ith :  but  the  unhappy  conjunction  of  religion  with 
rebellion  of  the  blackest  dye,  had  the  most  demoralising  influenoe  for 
many  yean,  not  only  on  their  opponents,  but  on  the  mors^  and  spiritnal 
state  of  England. 

In  the  beginning  of  1645,  the  siege  of  Oxford  was  expected ;  and 
as  the  primate  was  become  an  object  of  inveterate  hate  to  the  parlia- 
mentarians, it  was  generally  thought  advisable  that  he  should  betake 
himself  to  some  more  secure  retreaL  Acoordtngly  he  determined  to 
take  refuge  in  Cardiff  Castle,  which  was  then  commanded  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Sir  T.  Tyrrel.  He  left  Oxford  with  the  prince  of  Wale^  with 
whose  escort  he  proceeded  to  Bristol,  and  from  thence  he  safely  reached 
his  destination,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  his  daughter  and 
son-in-law.  Having  taken  oare  to  bring  a  good  oolleotioa  of  books 
wiUt  him,  he  was  here  enabled  for  a  year  to  pursue  his  studious  labours 
in  happy  and  contented  retirement,  and  composed  a  eonaiderable  part 
of  his  annals. 

During  this  sojourn,  his  studies  were  for  a  time  partially  inter- 
rupted by  a  visit  from  the  king,  who,  after  he  had  left  the  unfortunate 
field  of  Naseby,  fought  en  June  14,  1645,  proceeded  to  Ragland  castle, 
the  princely  seat  of  the  marquess  of  Worcester,  from  which,  after  a 
few  days  of  painful  indecision,  he  retired  to  Cardiff.  Here,  in  the  sad 
oonviction  of  ruin,  expressed  in  his  reply  to  the  sanguine  suggesti<H)3 
of  the  fiery  Bupert,  but  still  throwing  his  depaideuoe  on  God  and 
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the  justice  of  hb  caiue,*  Oharle*  found,  in  the  coaveraation  ot  the 
primate,  a  oonsoUtion  suited  to  such  »  fraiue  of  nund.  It  u  likely,  that 
like  the  devoted  monaroh,  to  whose  breaat  he  then  endeavoured  to 
supply  the  balm  and  strength  which,  when  human  counsels  fail,  are  to 
be  derived  from  triut  in  divine  irisdom,  Usher  indulged  in  hope* 
founded  on  the  same  reliance. 

The  primate  deeply  felt  the  present  condition  of  the  king's  pros- 
pects, and  bitterly  lamented  the  overthrow  of  the  church;  and  when 
the  king  left  the  castle,  he  expressed  his  feelings  strongly  to  Dr  Parr. 
But  he  was  shortly  after  himself  compelled  to  abandon  a  retreat  which 
had  in  many  respects  been  so  gratefixl  to  his  feelings.  The  king's  dimin- 
ishing resources  required  the  concentration  of  the  wrecks  of  his  army ; 
and  the  outlying  garrisoiu  were  many  of  them  in  consequence  drawn 
away  &om  their  posts.  Among  such  cases  was  Cardiff:  the  place  was 
abandoned,  and  the  primate  was  for  some  time  perplexed  wnither  to 
turn  for  refuge.  0;d'ord  was  the  desire  of  his  heart;  but  between  bim 
and  Oxford  there  lay  a  country  possessed  by  the  rebels.  He  had  re. 
ceived  several  kind  and  flattering  invitations  from  Franc*  and  Hol- 
land, and  was  balancing  them  in  his  mind,  when  he  received  an  invi- 
tation from  the  dowager,  lady  Stradling,  to  her  castle  of  St  DonaL 

The  invitation  was  seasonable;  but  it  was  known  that  tbe  Welsh 
had  risen  in  large  bodies,  estimated  to  be  not  less  than  tea  thousand, 
and  occupied  the  country  through  which  tbe  primate  was  to  pass. 
Still,  among  the  various  deBles  of  the  mountainous  districts  which  lay 
around,  it  might  be  perhaps  possible  to  find  some  unfrequented  way, 
so  as  to  pass  without  any  interruption  from  the  insurgents:  such  ft 
path  was  suggested,  and  ue  inhabitants  about  Cardiff  collected  toge- 
ther to  escort  the  primate  on  his  way.  Unhappily,  they  did  not  go  &r 
before  they  fell  upon  a  straggling  party,  who,  having  surrounded  and 
seized  tbem,  first  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  plunder,  but  finding 
the  quality  of  their  prisoners,  they  carried  them  to  the  place  where  the 
main  body  lay;  there  the  primate  and  his  party  were  dragged  from  their 
horses,  and  his  baggage  and  effects  were  opened,  scattered,  and  rified 
of  whatever  appeared  to  these  lawless  insurgents  to  have  any  value. 
The  most  valuable  remains  of  property,  in  his  possession,  consisted  ot 
those  books  which  had  hitherto  been  saved  to  him  through  eveir  trou- 
ble: the  chests  which  contained  tbem  were  on  this  occasion  broken 
open,  and  tbe  books,  with  numerous  manuscripts  of  inestimable  value, 
scattered  through  the  crowd.  It  is  hard  to  say  to  what  extremity 
thu  outrage  might  have  been  carried, — a  crowd  gathers  exaspera- 
tion from  its  own  actions;  and  when  tbe  work  of  cupidity  was  done, 
the  primate  and  the  party  who  accompanied  him,  consisting  of  lady 
Tyrrcl  and  other  ladies,  offered  incentives  enough  for  all  Ute  brutal 
passions  of  a  mob.  But  happily,  the  arrival  of  several  of  the  o£Soen 
put  a  stop  to  further  indignities.  These  were  all  gentlemen  of  tlie 
country,  and  were  shocked  and  indignant  at  the  scene  of  brutal  out- 
rage which  presented  itself.  They  instantly  threw  themselves  among 
the  people,  enforced  order,  and  compelled  the  instant  restitution  ^ 
all  tne  property  that  could  be  recovered;  and  havii^  remounted  tiia 
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piLTt;  OQ  their  hones,  thej  escorted  them  with  greM  courteay  and 
respect  to  tbe  majuion  of  Sir  John  Aubrej.  Here  the^  met  with  the 
mMt  hospitable  reception.  On  retiring  to  his  chamber,  the  primaU 
naturallj  hastened  to  examine  the  state  of  hia  most  valuable  maon- 
Bcripts,  and  was  mortified  and  ^leved  to  find  that  many  were  miaaing 
These  he  mentioned  as  the  heaviest  and  most  dbtressing  of  all  th« 
heavy  losses  he  had  till  then  sustwned.  "  I  never,"  writes  Parr,  "  saw 
him  so  troubled  in  mj  life;  and  those  that  were  with  him  before  mj- 
self,  said  that  he  seemed  not  more  sensibly  concerned  for  all  his  losses 
in  Ireland  than  for  this ;  saving  to  his  daughter,  and  those  that  endea- 
voured to  comfort  him,  <I  know  that  it  is  God's  hand,  and  I  must  en- 
deavour to  bear  it  patiently,  though  I  have  too  much  human  frailty 
not  to  be  extremely  concerned;  for  I  am  touched  is  a  very  tender 
place,  and  He  has  thought  fit  to  take  from  me  all  that  I  have  been 
gathering  bother  above  these  twenty  years,  and  which  I  intended  to 
publish  for  the  advantage  of  learning  and  the  good  of  tiie  church.' " 
It  demands  but  a  slight  effort  of  reflection  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
thus  expressed;  and,  unless  m  some  afflicting  disaster,  which  strikes 
the  deepest  affections  of  our  nature,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  devise  so 
trying  a  calamity.  Fain  and  disease  are  trials  which  ail  are  born  to 
sustain,  and  for  which  the  wise  and  good  are  prepared;  the  loss  of 
fortune  can  he  home  with  equanimity  hy  ordinary  minds,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sufferer's  virtue  and  wisdom,  takes  little  away,  and  for 
a  short  time;  but  he  who  labours  to  achieve  great  and  perpetual  ad- 
ditions to  the  wisdom  of  his  kind,  and  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  human  knowledge,  has  learned  to  identify  his  labours  with  great 
and  permanent  en<^  The  years  thus  spent  are  not  reckoned  in  his 
thoughts  as  merely  so  much  time  wasted  on  the  fleeting  purposes  of  com- 
mon life:  they  are  measured  by  the  durability  and  importance  of  their 
fruits;  and  when,  by  some  accident,  these  fruits  are  lost,  the  heart  is 
struck  with  the  vastness  and  irrevocable  nature  of  that  loss;  for  the 
trifler  who  wastes  life  in  weaving  tiie  sands  of  human  folly,  and  the 
philosopher  who  builds  for  all  future  time,  have  alike  but  a  few  measur- 
ed moments  of  eternity  for  all  that  is  to  be  done  on  earth,  and  he  who 
would  effect  much,  soon  learns  to  look  with  tremulous  anxiety  on  the 
•wlft  and  uncertain  succession  of  his  years.  We  are  aware  that  beyond 
these  feelings  of  the  studious  mind,  there  expands  a  wider  and  more 
profound  system  of  truth:  but  it  is  beyondour  present  scope;  we  speak 
but  of  a  sentiment — the  error,  perhaps  the  disease,  of  the  philosopher. . 
A  loss  like  that  under  which  Usher's  christian  spirit  bent  but  for  a 
moment,  was  the  annihilation  of  a  large  portion  of  that  for  which  he 
had  lived:  the  pile  which  twenty  years  had  raised  for  remote  posterity 
was  suddenly  struck  down,  and  all  earthly  losses  seemed  light  in  com- 
parison. 

But  this  heavy  blow,  at  least,  was  averted,  &om  the  decline  of  his 
honourable  age.  The  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  country 
crowded  the  next  day  to  pay  their  respects,  and  on  hearing  of  these 
losses,  they  promised  their  most  active  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  the  primate's  manuscripts.  A  large  party  was  soon  assem- 
bled, by  whom  he  was  conducted  to  his  destination  at  the  castie  of  St 
Douat.     The  gentry  of  the  conntry,  and  especially  the  clergy,  were 
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not  remiss  in  the  performaDce  of  their  promise :  the  manastiriptBi  so 
valuable  to  their  owner,  hod  fallen  into  the  hands  of  persana  to  whom 
tbe^  were  of  no  Talue,  and  were  thus  euil^  recovered.  Notices  were 
publiclj  read  and  posted  at  the  chiircheB,  tiiat  an;  who  possessed  them 
should  deliTer  them  up  to  the  oiergj  or  to  their  landlords;  and  thus, 
before  two  months,  thej  were  nearly  all  recovered,  and  restored  to 
their  owner. 

Sir  Edward  Stradling  was  himself  a  studions  and  learned  antiqaa  - 
rian,  and  bad  been  industrious  in  the  eoUection  of  rare  books  and  cu- 
rious manuscripts.  Here  therefore  the  primate  was  enabled  to  par- 
sue  his  studies  with  advantage,  and  discovered  some  new  and  valu- 
able materials.  His  studies  were,  however,  afl^r  a  time,  Interrupted 
by  a  violent  and  dangerous  bnmorrfaage,  which  continued  for  eight- 
een weeks,  so  that  for  a  time  his  life  was  despaired  of.  But  in  the 
sufiering  and  danger  of  this  illness,  it  is  mentioned  by  his  chaplain 
that  he  was  still  patient,  "praising  God,  and  resigning  himself  up  to 
his  will,  and  giving  all  those  about  him,  or  that  came  to  visit  him, 
excellent  heavenly  advice,  to  a  holy  life  and  due  preparation  for 
death."  While  thus  calmly  awaiting  the  death  which  he  imagined  to 
be  near,  he  was  visited  by  a  gentleman  related  to  the  family  of  St 
Donat,  who  was  a  member  of  the  rebel  parliament.  He  addressed  him 
thus : — "  Sir,  you  see  I  am  very  weak,  and  cannot  expect  to  have  many 
hours;  you  are  returning  to  the  parliament,  I  am  going  to  God;  I 
charge  you  to  tell  them  from  me,  that  I  know  they  are  in  the  wrong, 
and  have  dealt  very  injuriously  with  the  king." 

The  parliament  was  destined  to  proceed  in  its  career  of  madness 
and  guilt  to  far  more  fearful  lengths:  but  the  primate  happily  reco- 
v««a.  It  quickly  became  apparent  that  England  was  likely  soon  to 
contain  no  refuge  for  learning,  loyalty,  or  sanctity.  The  arena  of 
civil  war  was  clearing  on  every  side,  and  it  whs  suggested  to  Usher 
to  seek  refuge  in  some  of  those  foreign  universities  from  which  he  had 
oiien  received  pressing  invitations.  A  vessel  was  soon  found;  but 
when  all  was  r^idy  for  embarkation,  a  squadron  of  rebel  ships,  com- 
manded by  a  parliamentarr  leader,  came  in  eight,  and  approached  so 
near  as  to  render  any  fiiruier  proceeding  impossible,  witLont  the  per- 
mission  of  the  commander.  Accordingly,  Parr  was  sent  to  this  per- 
son, and  received  a  rude  and  contumelious  answer,  reding  to  let  the 
primate  pass,  and  threatening  that  if  he  should  fall  into  this  ruffian's 
hands,  he  would  carry  him  prisoner  to  the  parliamenL 

Thus  baffled  in  his  purpose,  the  primate  was  for  some  time  longer 
detained  at  St  Donat's,  but  in  considerable  doubt  as  to  his  future  pro- 
ceedings. At  last  be  received  a  very  warm  invitation  from  lady  Peter- 
borough, expressive  of  her  continued  gratitude  for  the  great  service  she 
had  formerly  received  from  him,  when  his  controversy  vrith  the  Jesttit 
had  been  the  means  of  converting  her  late  lord — for  she  was  now  a 
widow.  He  accepted  the  kind  invitatiop,  and  left  St  Donat's,  where 
he  had  continued  for  nearly  a  year.  It  is  mentioned,  that  on  this 
occasion  large  sums  of  money  were  privately  sent  to  him  by  several  of 
the  gentry  iu  that  part  of  tJie  country,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
jonmey.  Nor  were  these  acta  of  private,  unostentatious,  and  d!siat»- 
rested  bounty,  superfluous:  the  primate  was,  at  the  time,  abeoluteljF 
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destitate  of  oil  pecuniary  resources.  It  ia  lureljr  ^rnti^in^  to  read  of 
deeds  so  honourable  to  human  nature,  and  affiirding  so  admiraUe  a 
testimony  to  the  resplendent  worth  and  sanctity  of  the  character,  wfaicli 
seems  to  hare  awakened  and  called  forth  rach  actire  and  oniTersal  be- 
nevolence. Nor  is  the  occasion  less  iUnstratiTe  of  the  proridendal 
protec^on  so  oflen  to  be  recognised  amid  the  trials  of  good  and  bolj 
men,  whose  core  is  ever  cast  on  that  power  by  which  the  rig^hteoiu  is 
never  forsaken. 

The  primate  set  oat  with  an  anxious  mind  on  his  dangerous  jonr- 
nej,  and  arriTed  withont  interruption  in  London,  in  the  month  ot 
June,  1646,  at  the  house  of  the  countess  of  Peterboroug'h.  London  was 
at  this  time  completely  in  the  power  of  the  rebels,  but  with  this  main 
difference  from  the  condition  of  remoter  places,  that  here,  whatever  there 
was  of  learned  or  noble  in  the  parliamentary  party,  exercised  a  restrain- 
ing' influence.  The  violence  of  rebellion  is  always,  in  some  degree, 
sure  to  be  tempered  by  those  just  and  true  principles  which  must  be 
recognised  to  reconcile  the  better  portion  of  a  party  to  their  own  con- 
duct, and  as  this  rebellion  was  unusually  strengthened  by  a  mixture  of 
such  principles,  it  was  largely  tempered  by  the  admixture  of  good  and 
able  men,  who  had  been  either  carried  away  by  political  theory,  or  by 
their  opposition  to  the  abnsea  of  the  prerogative,  and  who  still  enter- 
tained the  hope  of  £rat  reforming,  and  then  restoring,  the  disjointed 
powers  of  the  consUtution.  In  the  metropolis,  too,  the  frame  of  so<nety 
still  held  together,  though  much  and  rudely  shaken,  and  among  the 
many  inatitutiona  and  corporate  bodies,  which  were  still  indispensable 
to  order,  many  persons  were  allowed  to  live  in  quiet  at  the  price  of  s 
respect&l  silence.  Here,  therefore,  the  despotism  of  popular  power 
was  broken  by  forms  and  restraints,  and  a  respect  for  opinion  enforced 
more  moderate  and  more  humane  proceedings  towards  those  who  took 
care  to  afford  00  specious  handle  for  outrage.  In  such  a  place,  the 
venerable  years  and  high  reputation  of  the  primate  were  comparatively 
safe;  yet  such  indignity  as  circumstances  permitted  was  sot  withheld. 
The  parliament  had  issued  an  order,  that  persons  coming  from  any  of 
the  king's  garrisons  to  town,  should  appear  and  give  notice  of  dieir 
arrival  to  a  committee,  which  sat  for  the  purpose.  To  comply  with 
this  mandate,  the  primate  sent  hie  chaplvn,  Dr  Parr,  to  acquaint  the 
committee  of  his  arrival  and  place  of  residence.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, refilled  to  receive  the  intimation,  and  insisted  on  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  archbishop.  On  a  summons  he  appeared  in  person, 
raa  underwent  a  strict  and  curious  questioning  as  to  his  sojourn  and 
ocenpation  during  his  absence  from  London,  and  whether  he  had  been 
nsing  any  influence  with  the  king  in  favour  of  the  papists.  They  then 
tendered  an  oath,  which  had  been  recently  framed  for  suspectod 
loyalists,  but  he  demanded  time  to  consider  i^  and  withdrew.  As  he 
had  Mveral  friends  in  the  house,  there  was  speedily  an  interposition  of 
friendly  influence,  which  protected  him  from  further  annoyance  on 
this,  or  any  other  trouble  from  the  same  quarter.  Immediately  afteri 
he  remoTed  with  the  eountess  to  her  residence  at  Retgate,  in  Snrrev. 
In  the  following  year,  leave  was,  with  some  difficult,  obtained  for 
the  primate  to  preach  in  London,  and  he  was  elected  preacher  to  the 
honourable  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  appointed  him  a  haodsoma 
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•ad  commodious  suite  of  aportmonts,  to  which  he  remored  the  re- 
mains  of  his  library.  He  there  attended  and  preached  ererj  Sunday, 
for  the  foUowing  six  years,  to  the  Benchers,  amou^  whom,  at  the  time, 
waa  Mr  Hole,  afterirards  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  the 
king's  bench  in  England.  The  primate's  condition  now  became  one  of 
of  comparative  ease:  though  depriTed  of  the  extrinsic  adrantage*  of 
wealth,  station,  and  authoritv, — though  an  exile  from  his  countrj,  aad 
deprived  of  the  presence  of  the  connexions  and  friends  of  his  life, — yet 
he  was  still  cherished  by  the  reverent  respect  of  all  that  remuned  of 
wisdomandgoodnessin  these  disjointed  times;  and  even  in  the  helpless- 
ness  of  poverty  and  old  age,  like  a  venerable  ruin,  he  was  hedged  round 
by  th«  respect  even  of  the  enemies  of  his  church.  A  letter  which  he  at 
^is  time  wrote  to  the  learned  Vossius,  gives  an  affecting  sketch  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  last  few  years.  Adverting  to  the  Irish  insurrection, 
be  writes : — "  Thereby,  in  addition  to  the  public  losses,  and  the  most 
barbarous  and  savage  massacre  of  protestants  that  ever  was  perpetrat- 
ed, I  am  myself  despoiled  of  all  those  external  possessions  which  we 
commonly  denominate  goods.  Hy  library  alone  was  snatched  &om 
the  flames;  but  even  that  is  not  yet  in  my  possession;  for  I  again  met 
with  tumults  and  excesses  in  England,  which  drove  me  from  Oxford 
into.  Wales,  where  I  sufEsred  under  a  distressing  disease  for  full 
eighteen  weeks,  and  was  at  length  saved,  as  it  were,  from  the  very 
jaws  of  the  tomb,  by  the  great  meroj  of  God.  I  am  unwilling  to  say 
anything  about  my  reception  on  my  return  to  London ;  nor  would  I 
have  recalled  to  memory  those  other  sad  occurrences,  were  it  not  with 
a  view  to  show  you  how  I  have  been  withheld  from  literary  pursuits, 
and  commnni  cation  with  men  of  letters." 

In  September,  164S,  the  presbyterian  party,  who  constituted  a  ma- 
jority in  the  house  of  commons,  were  desirous  to  secure  their  apparent 
preponderance,  by  a  treaty, with  the  king,  then  confined  in  C&risbrook 
castle.  Althongh  there  seems  to  have  been  little  intention  of  discuss- 
ing, on  terms  of  equality,  the  ipiestions  of  difference  there  to  be  pro- 
pcwed,  they  ordered  that  a  certain  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  epis- 
copal church  should  be  admitted,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  his  con- 
science on  ecclesiastical  afiairs;  and  of  diose  who  vrere  summoned  on 
the  occasion,  primate  Usher  was  one.  At  this  time  the  king  had 
been  &  prisoner  since  the  beginning  of  the  previous  year,  and 
his  friends  were  much  shocked  at  the  change  which  grief,  bodily 
fatigue,  and  severe  mental  exerttoo,  had  made  in  his  appearance. 
Within  a  year  he  had  become  quite  gray;  but  his  spirit,  unbroken  by 
trial,  had  collected  rigour  and  firm  endurance;  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
Hume,  and  other  historians,  that  on  this  occasion  he  astonished  the 
commissioners  by  the  surprising  skill,  readiness,  extent  of  knowledge, 
and  command  of  all  the  resources  of  reason,  through  a  controversy  in 
which  he  was  for  two  months  compelled  to  maintain  his  own  side 
singly  against  all  the  commissioners.  Yet  on  that  occasion,  there  was 
peniaps  a  deeper  anxiety  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion  among  his 
antagonists,  and  their  position  was  more  affected  hy  a  sense  of  present 
emergency.  The  king  must  have  become  aware  of  the  tmanhstantial 
value  of  any  conclusion  to  which  he  might  come  with  them:  they  were 
but  a  section  of  his  enemies }  one  of  the  two  Kreat  parties  leagued 
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in  rebellion  agaiait  the  crown,  bat  deeply  opposed  to  each  o^er; 
Mid  the  struggle  between  them  and  their  antagoniatA  wu  at  thia 
time  approaching  a  crisb  bo  inunineot,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
deep  interest  to  bring  the  conference  to  a  speedj  termination.  The 
presbjTterions  had  set  this  conference  on  foot,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  themselves  against  the  independents.  The  former 
possessed  the  majority  in  parliameat;  the  latter  possessed  the  army; 
and  it  was  while  Cromwell,  the  great  leader  of  the  independents,  waa 
pushing  forward,  and  endeavouring  to  conclnde  the  war  in  the  north, 
that  the  presbyterian  party  obtuned  the  vote  by  which  this  conference 
waa  appointed.  It  is  now  easy  to  see  how  little  more  than  a  little  ad- 
ditional bloodshed  could  have  resulted  from  any  concession  on  the 
king's  part.  Had  he  tamely  resigned  all  for  which  he  had  so  long 
held  out,  on  the  grounds  of  conscience,  the  time  was  past  when  those 
who  really  directed  the  storm  would  have  closed  with  any  terms  sh<nt 
of  their  own  secret  views  of  personal  ambition.  When  the  work  of 
such  men  is  to  be  done  by  force,  it  is  easy  to  find  just  reasons  to  satisfy 
the  crowd;  and,  indeed,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  demands  of 
the  presbyterians,  on  the  score  of  religion,  were  tat  from  commensurate 
with  the  latitude  claimed  by  the  preaching  and  canting  soldiers  of 
Cromwell,  who,  having  overthrown  episcopacy,  would  have  called  out 
for  the  overthrow  of  presbytery  with  equu  fury.  The  king  went  hr 
in  concession,  but  not  enough  to  oontent  his  opponents ;  but  Usher  is 
menUoned  to  have  proposed  the  concessions  of  the  king,  and  suggested 
a  compromise  on  a  difierent  basis.  His  mun  proposal  was,  to  retain 
the  bishops,  and  reader  them  subservient  to  the  counsel  of  the  clei^; 
Sut  this  was  insufficient-  It  was  thought  generally  by  the  opposite 
party,  that  the  king  would  have  yielded  to  the  apparent  emergency- of 
his  situation,  and  given  up  all  to  the  commissioners,  but  for  the  pre- 
sence and  connsel  of  Usher;  and  the  primate  thus,  and  by  a  sermon 
preached  during  the  conference  before  the  king,  drew  upon  himself 
much  censure  and  violent  enmity. 

Having  taken  leave  of  the  king,  Usher  proceeded  on  his  return  to 
London.  At  Southampton,  he  received  an  application  from  the 
inhabitants  to  preach,  but  was  not  allowed  by  the  parliamentary  magis- 
trates to  comply.  Not  long  after,  he  was  aocidentaUy  among  the 
spectators  of  the  king's  last  earthly  rains.  The  incident  is  told  with 
much  afiecting  and  graphic  truth,  &f  Parr.  "Tbelady  Peterborough's 
house,  where  my  lord  then  lived,  being  just  over  against  Charing- 
oross,  divert  of  the  ooontess's  gentlemen  and  servants  got  upon  the 
leads  of  the  house,  from  whence  they  could  see  plainly  what  was  act- 
ing before  Whitehall.  As  soon  as  his  majesty  came  upon  the  scaffold, 
some  of  the  household  came  and  told  my  lord  primate  of  it,  and  asked 
if  he  would  see  the  king  once  more  before  he  was  put  to  death.  My 
lord  was  at  first  unwilling;  but  was  at  last  persuaded  to  go  up,  at  weU 
out  of  his  desire  to  see  his  majesty  once  again,  as  also  curiosity,  since 
he  could  scarce  believe  what  they  told  him  unless  he  saw  it.  When 
he  came  upon  the  leads,  the  king  was  in  his  speech :  the  lori  primate 
ctood  still,  and  twd  Dothinr,  but  sighed;  and  lifting  up  his  hands  and 
eyes  (fiill  of  tears)  towards  heaven,  seemed  to  pray  earnestly;  but 
men  his  majesty  had  done  speaking,  and  pulled  off  his  cloak  and 
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doublet,  Mid  stood  itripped  in  his  wftiatcciat,  and  that  th«  villains  in 
vizors  began  to  put  up  his  hair,  the  good  bishop,  no  longer  able  to 
endure  lO  dismal  a  sight,  and  being  full  of  griei  and  horror  for  that 
most  wicked  fact  now  retMlj  to  be  executed,  grew  psJe,  tmd  began  to 
&int;  BO  that  if  he  had  not  been  observed  .by  his  own  servant  and 
some  others  that  stood  near  him,  who  thereupon  supported  him,  he 
had  swooned  awa^ ;  so  they  presently  carried  him  down,  and  laid  him 
on  his  bed,  where  he  used  those  powerfol  weapons  which  God  has  left 
his  people  in  such  afflictions,  vis>,  prayers  eiid  tears;  tears  that  so 
horrid  a  sin  should  be  committed,  and  prayers  that  God  would  give 
his  prince  patience  and  constancy  to  undergo  those  cruel  suSerings." 

During  this  interval,  the  primate  was  mainly  engaged  in  his  great 
work  on  chronology,  which,  together  widi  his  duty  as  preacher  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  occupied  his  days,  and  in  some  measure  diverted  his 
mind  from  the  calamities  of  the  time.  These  labours  were,  it  is  true, 
in  some  measure  made  heavier  by  the  increasing  infirmities  of  his  ad- 
vanced age;  among  which  the  most  distressing  was,  the  rapid  decay 
of  his  sight,  so  that  he  could  only  write  in  strong  light,  and  was  mostly 
compeUed  to  follow  the  sunshine  from  room  to  room.  He  found  solace 
also  in  the  correBpondence  of  many  of  the  worthiest  and  most  learned 
men  of  his  day,  and  though  firmly  attached  to  his  principles,  was  yet 
restrained  hy  no  ancbaritable  prejudice  from  free  and  kind  intercourse 
with  tile  good  and  wise  of  every  communion.  Among  his  friends  was 
the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter,  who  wrote  the  most  popular  and 
useful  of  his  numerous  writings  at  the  suggestion  of  the  primate, 
leaving  indeed  thus  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  critical  sagacity  of  his 
adviser.  With  Hall,  Hammond,  and  other  eminent  ecclesiastics,  whose 
names  are  honourably  associated  in  those  days  of  tribulation;  as  also 
with  Caosabon,  Vossius,  and  other  celebrated  scholars,  he  kept  up  a 
friendly  intercourse  to  the  last. 

Inthefomilyof  the  countess  of  Peterborough,  whose  name  is  rendered 
venerable  and  illnstrious  by  her  pious  and  affectionate  care  of  his 
last  declining  ygaxs,  the  primate  was  attentive  to  the  spiritual  welbre 
of  the  household,  and  took  a  uniform  part  in  their  devotions.  He  was 
earnest  in  impressing  the  necessity  of  spiritual  meditation  and  private 
prayer,  without  which  public  worship  is  hut  a  form;  and  bis  counsel 
was  maintained  and  enforced  hy  the  consistent  tenor  of  his  conduct. 
As  the  perceptible  progress  of  decline  appeared  to  bring  more  near  the 
mysterious  barrier  at  which  the  cares  and  trappings  of  mortality  are 
put  off,  his  spirit  was  more  exclusively  and  more  strongly  upheld  by 
mith  in  the  only  reftige  which  can  rationally  avul  against  the  terrors 
of  that  awful  approach.  When  Cromwell  found  his  own  power  estab- 
lished and  firm  agunst  the  warring  crosswinds  of  creed  and  factioI^ 
he  seems  for  a  time  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  relaxing  the  per- 
secution  against  the  ministers  of  tbe  church:  and  it  was  by  many 
thought  to  be  indicative  of  good,  when  in  1654  he  invited  the  primate 
to  visit  him.  This  inritation  may,  however,  with  more  likelihood  be 
attributed  to  the  increased  intercourse  with  respectable  men  of  every 
class,  which  followed  his  elevation.  Tbe  primate  hesitated;  but  in 
addition  to  the  hope  of  good,  he  must  have  felt  the  contrary  result 
which  might  follow  on  a  refusal,  which  could  not  hut  carry  with  it 
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some  portion  of  cootempt.  He  therefore  very  r«liiet«ntl;  made  op 
his  mind  to  pay  the  expected  Tieit. 

He  was  receiTed  by  Cromwell  with  the  respect  and  coarteiy  dae  to 
his  character,  and  was  consulted  on  the  best  means  for  the  general 
advancement  of  the  protestant  religion  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Such  a  coSTersation  can  easily  be  conceiTed  to  have  pooeed  with  much 
cordiality,  and  even  unanimity  of  sentiment;  it  is  probable  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  consideration  of  political  means.  Bat  on  a  larger  view, 
it  is  plain  enough  that  there  were  suggestions  enough  to  be  avoided 
vith  some  degree  of  tact  and  forbearance.  The  consideration  of 
Cromwell  was  more  aubstaotially  shown;  the  allowaooe  which  the 
parliament  had  made  for  the  primate's  subsistence,  had  been  suspended 
ibr  some  time ;  but  about  this  time  it  was  renewed  by  the  Protector's 
order.  He  also  promised  him  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  of  a  part 
of  the  lands  in  his  diocese  of  Armagh:  bnt  the  pronuse,  when  claimed 
hy  Sir  T.  Tyrrel,  was  afterwards  revised,  on  the  suspicion  of  his  being 
infected  with  loyalty. 

In  165^1  Cromwell  felt  himself  strwig  enough  to  cast  aside  eren 
the  stem  and  captious  oonnifanoe  which  he  had  till  then  mointtuned 
towards  the  church  of  England  clergy;  and  issued  &om  his  conncil  a 
declaration  in  which  they  were  ezoloded  even  &om  the  private  exer- 
cise of  their  ministry.  The  blow  was  as  deeply  felt,  and  as  cruel  as 
it  was  needlesB;  for  the  ministry  of  these  persecuted  men  was  purely 
sptritual,  and  in  no  way  involving  any  political  agency,  Airther  than 
the  general  connexion  then  supposed  to  exist  between  episcopacy  and 
the  mooarchical  constitution  pf  England — bat  this  indeed  was  perh^ 
enough.  The  supposed  influence  of  the  primate  pointed  him  out  as 
the  fittest  person  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  sufiering  clergy:  he  under- 
took the  mission,  and,  in  his  first  interviews  with  Cromwell,  obtained  a 
promise  that  the  clergy  should  not  be  molested,  if  they  would  abstun 
from  political  interference.  Bnt  when  the  primate  a^ain  went  to  have 
the  promise  confirmed  in  writing,  he  found  Cromw^  in  the  hands  of 
the  surgeon,  who  was  dressing  a  boil  on  his  breast.'  He  asked  the 
primate  to  sit  down,  saying  that  he  would  speak  to  him  when  dressed. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  pointed  to  the  boil  and  said,  "  If  this  core  were 
out  I  should  be  quickly  well."  "  I  doubt  the  core  lies  deeper ;  there  is 
a  core  at  the  heart  which  must  be  taken  ont,  or  else  it  will  not  be  well," 
rnilied  the  primate.  "  Ah  I  so  there  is  indeed,"  sud  the  lord  Protector 
with  a  sigh.  After  this  characteristic  colloquy,  vrtien  the  surgeon 
departed,  and  the  primate  proposed  hii  errand,  Cromwell  cut  him 
short  with  the  statement  that  he  had  consulted  with  his  council  nnce 
their  last  interview;  and  they  hod  advised  ogtunst  granting  liberty  of 
conscience  to  men  whom  ha  considered  to  be  implacable  enemies  to 
his  govenunent— and  the  matter  ended.  The  primate  felt  deeply 
wonnded  by  the  hisehood  of  the  proceeding,  and  still  more  afflicted 
for  the  sake  of  the  persecuted  men  who  had  committed  their  canse  to 
hjm.  He  retired  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
chamber.  To  the  friends  who  came  to  inquire  of  hie  success,  he  said, 
"  This  false  man  hath  broken  bis  word  witii  me,  and  revises  to  perform 
what  he  promised.     Well,  he  will  have  little  cause  to  glory  in  hia 
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wickedness,  for  be  will  not  condnue  long.  The  king'  will  returs: 
though  I  ghall  not  live  to  see  it,  yon  may." 

£v«ljm,  in  his  diuy,  mentions  some  particulars  of  an  interview 
with  the  primate  a  little  after  the  last  mentioned  incident: — it  u 
on  man;  accounts  worth;  of  being  transcribed,  "  L655,  Aug.  21.  I 
went  to  Rjegate  to  visit  Mrs  Carj,  at  m;  lad;  Peterborough's,  in  an 
ancient  monaster;,  well  in  repaire,  but  the  parke  mnch  defaced;  the 
house  is  nobl;  furnished.  The  cbimae;-piece  in  the  greato  chamber, 
carr'd  in  wood,  was  the  propert;  of  Hen.  VIII. ;  and  was  taken  from  an 
bouse  of  bia  in  Blechinglee.  At  Ejegate  was  now  ;*  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  the  learned  James  Usher,  whom  1  went  to  visite.  He  re- 
ceived me  exceeding  kindl;.  In  discourse  with  him  he  told  me  bow 
greato  tbe  losse  of  time  was  to  stud;  much  tbe  Eastom  languages ; 
that  excepting  Hebrew,  there  was  UtUe  fruito  to  be  gathered  of  ex- 
ceeding labour;  that  besides  some  mathematical  bookes,  the  Arabic 
itselfe  had  little  considerable;'  that  the  best  text  was  v*  Hebrew  Bible; 
that  y"  Septoagint  was  finiah'd  in  YO  daiea,  but  full  of  errors,  about 
which  he  was  then  writing ;  but  St  Hierom's  was  to  be  valued  next 
Uie  Hebrew;  and  that  the  70  translated  the  Pentateuch  onl;,  the  rest 
was  finished  b;  others ;  that  the  Italians  understood  but  little  Greeke, 
and  Kircher  was  a  mountebank;  that  Mr  Selden's  best  book  was  his 
*  Titles  of  Honour;'  that  the  church  would  be  deBtro;ed  b;  sectaries, 
who  would  in  all  likelihood  bring  in  poperie.  In  conclusion,  he 
recommended  me  to  the  stodj  of  philologie  above  all  human  studies; 
and  so  with  his  blesgicg  I  tooke  m;  leave  of  this  excellent  person, 
and  returned  to  Wooton." 

But  the  hour  of  rest  was  fast  approadiing:  the  measure  of  affliotioni 
and  tbe  cnp  of  trial  had  long  been  full ;  the  career  illustrious  for  good 
deeds,  and  labours  of  love,  was  closing  in  its  fulness,  and  a  large 
bequest  of  immortal  works,  monuments  more  durable  than  the  results 
of  conquest,  completed  to  guide  and  enlighten  future  times.  And 
•eldom  doea  a  good  man  leave  this  scene  of  trial  under  circumstances 
which  can  be  dwelt  on  with  more  full  complacenc;. 

For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he  was  obliged  b;  the  loss  of  his 
teeth  to  desist  from  preaching,  though  he  still  continued  to  make 
occasional  efforts  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  entreat;  of  his  admirers  and 
friends:  and  his  preaching  was  eagerl;  followed  to  the  last.  One  of 
his  latest  efforts  was,  a  funeral  sermon  for  hia  friend  the  learned 
Selden,  who  was  buried  in  the  temple. 

After  the  afOicting  result  of  his  last  mentioned  communication  with 
Cromwell,  he  went  to  R;^ate,  and  entered  on  his  usual  studies,  hav- 
ing been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  completo  his 
^nals.  And  here  he  spent  the  remaining  few  weeks  of  his  life, 
between  the  commencement  of  the  ;ear,  and  the  20th  of  March  in 
the  ;ear  1656.  In,  this  interval  he  was  visited  b;  Dr  Parr,  wbo 
preached  before  him,  and  records  a  few  of  the  remarks  made  to  him 
after  his  discourse,  b;  the  primate.  "  I  thank  ;on  for  jour  swmon. 
I  am  going  out  of  this  world,  and  I  now  desire  accordUog  to  jonr 
text,  to  mek  ikote  thtngt  which  ar*  above,  where  Chritt  titteth  <U  ih* 
rig^  hand  of  Godt  and  to  be  with  him  in  heaven,  of  which  we  cw 
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have  no  doubt,  if  we  can  evidence  to  ourselveB  our  conversion,  true 
faith  and  charitj,  and  live  in  the  exercise  of  those  christian  graces  and 
virtues,  with  perseverance;  mortifyiog  daily  our  inbred  corruptions, 
and  renoancing  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  &c.' 

On  the  20th  of  March  there  appeared  no  cause  for  any  present 
apprehension  in  the  primate's  health;  he  rose  as  nsnal,  and  passed  the 
morning  among  his  books  and  engaged  in  his  wonted  task.  He  laid 
aside  his  labour  to  vbit  a  sick  lady,  to  whom  be  offered  the  encoura^- 
mentt  and  consolations  of  the  goapel,  with  more  tlian  even  his  wonted 
flow  of  spiritual  and  heavenly- minded  energy.  And  the  day  passed 
away  as  usual;  but  at  night  bis  rest  was  broken  by  some  pain,  which 
instead  of  passing  off  as  was  at  first  hoped,  grew  more  violent  towards 
morning,  iuid  resisted  every  means  employed  to  quiet  it.  He  bore  it 
with  the  patience  of  a  christian;  but  it  subdued  hia  remaining  slrengtb, 
and  he  soon  felt  an  increase  of  exhaustion,  from  which  be  knew  that 
he  could  not  «xpect  to  rally.  On  the  first  interval  of  ease,  he  called 
for  the  chaplam  of  the  family  to  assist  his  last  devotions,  and 
after  some  time  spent  in  earnest  prayer,  he  solemnly  addressed  the 
family  who  surrounded  his  bed,  with  those  impressive  truths  which 
belonged  to  the  occasion.  He  concluded  by  thanking  bis  kind  friend 
and  benefactress  for  all  her  care  and  friendship  which  had  smoothed 
his  path  of  trials  and  adversities  so  long.  He  then  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  left  alone,  to  collect  his  mind  for  the  change  which  he  felt 
^proacfaing;  and  in  this  state  met  the  end  of  his  earthly  pilgrim- 
age, and  entered  ujpon  the  rest  of  his  Lord. 

The  countess  of  Peterborough  intended  that  the  remains  of  her 
venerable  friend  should  have  a  place  in  her  family  vault  at  Ryegate. 
Cromwell,  whose  judgment  and  good  taste  were  seldom  astray,  in  any 
thing  nearly  concerning  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  government,  sent 
to  countermand  the  preparation,  and  ordered  that  there  should  be  a 
public  fimeral.  For  this  a  distant  day  was  fixed,  and  the  proceeding 
and  ceremony  appointed.  On  this  no  detul  is  required.  On  the  17th 
of  April,  twenty-seven  days  from  his  death,  he  was  brought  &om 
Ryegate  to  St  George's  church  in  Southwark,  where,  according  to 
order,  the  procession  was  joined  by  bis  friends ;  from  thence  he  was 
borne  to  Somerset  house,  in  the  Strand,  where  at  one  o'clock,  "  those 
of  the  ministry  and  others,"  met  and  accompanied  the  corpse  to  West- 
minster  abbey,  when  it  was  interred  in  the  chapel.  The  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  Dr  Bernard,  of  Gray's  inn,  formerly  his 
chaplain,  and  afterwards  one  of  bis  biographers.  His  text  waa  in 
1  Samuel  xxv.  1.  And  Samuel  died;  and  all  Itrael  were  gathered 
together,  and  lamented  him,  and  buried  him.  Great  crowds  attended, 
and  much  respect  was  strongly  displayed  by  the  people. 

At  the  close  of  a  memoir,  in  which  we  have  been  led  to  transgress 
the  limits  of  our  measured  space,  it  must  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  further 
on  the  character  of  one  whose  mind  is  so  amply  delineated  in  all  bis 
deeds.  He  was  in  person  above  the  middle  height,  with  a  counte- 
nance grave,  dignified,  and  intelligent,  but  mild,  combining  in  its  ex- 
pression the  humanity  of  the  scholar  with  the  benevolence  of  the 
ohriation.  Nor  was  the  engaging  promise  of  his  appearance  belied 
in  bis  ft-auk  and  kind  conversation,  which  overflowed  ever  with  tha 
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wisdom  of  hia  inUllect  and  the  charity  of  his  heart.  Of  that  Buperi- 
ority  of  knowledge,  which  placed  him,  facile  princes,  at  the  head  of 
die  eminent  scholars  of  his  day,  his  worKs  remain  to  speak. 

The  histoTj  of  his  iibrorj,  which  wu  nearly  the  entire  of  bis  pro* 
petty,  is  not  without  its  interest.  It  was  his  known  intention  to 
bequeath  it  to  the  university  of  Dublin,  the  nurse  of  his  g;enins.  But 
there  were  some  strong  reasons  against  the  execution  of  hia  design, 
and  obstacles  arose  which  had  nearly  deprived  the  kingdom  altogether 
of  this  venerable  monument.  The  primate,  considering  the  large 
family  of  lady  Tyrrel,  to  whom  he  had  given  no  fortune,  bequeathed 
the  books  to  her.  A  handsome  price  was  offered  for  them  by  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  cardinal  Mazarin  was  no  less  liberal.  Crom- 
well prohibited  a  sale  BO  unfortunate  for  the  honomr  of  England,  audit 
was  not  long  after  purchased  by  the  Irish  army  to  he  presented  to  the 
university:  here  again  Cromwell  interposed,  and  the  volumes  were,  by 
his  order,  stored  in  some  rooms  of  Dublin  castle.  AAer  the  restora- 
tion,  they  were  presented  by  the  king  to  the  university;  and  yet  form 
a  valuable  portion  of  its  library. 


WILLIAM  BEDELL. 
OKH  A.O.  1370.— DIBD  A.D.  1643. 

Amidst  all  the  afflictions  of  the  church,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present  day,  she  has  still  had  faithful  witnesBes  to  preserve,  uphold, 
and  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  Christ ;  and  however  different  their 
sphere,  contrasted  their  position,  or  distant  their  time,  they  still  bear 
the  same  lineaments,  are  impelled  or  restrained  by  the  same  motives,  and, 
liowever  differing  in  natur^  character,  they  stiU  prove  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  family,  and  are  members  of  the  one  Head.  William  Bedell, 
the  subject  of  our  present  memoir,  is  one  of  those  "  burning  and  shining 
lights,"  who  for  a  lengthened  season  continued  to  do  his  Master's  work 
here  upon  earth,  and  then  joined  that  *' noble  army  of  martyrs,"  who 
have  sealed  and  confirmed  by  their  deaths  all  that  their  lives  laboured 
to  establish.  The  crown  of  martyrdom  was  not  won  to  him  by  the 
fagot  or  the  sword;  but  he  watched  and  waited  for  it,  and  ultimately 
attained  it,  through  a  protracted  period  of  danger  and  suffering,  during 
which,  it  may  be  truly  swd,  he  "died  daily;"  yet  death  seemed  still 
withheld,  that  he  might,  by  his  influence  and  example,  strengthen  and 
sustun  the  suffering  band  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  was  bom 
at  Black-Notley,  in  Essex,  1570,  and  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  respectable  family.  He  received  a  classical  education,  and  was 
•ent  to  Emmanuel  coUege,  Combri^e,  where  he  was  highly  respected 
for  his  learning,  piety,  and  matured  powers  of  mind,  so  that  his  opi* 
mon  was  often  resorted  to  by  his  seniors  in  their  disputes  and  contro- 
versies. He  early  became  impressed  with  the  truths  of  the  Chrisljan 
religion,  and  before  he  took  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  minister,  he 
practically  performed  them,  going  about  with  some  young  college 
friends,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  university,  where  there  were  no 
Christian  teachers,  instructing  and  awakening  the  people  "who  were 
living  without.  God  in  the  world,"  and  placing  before  them,  in  strong 
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publish  amoDgst  ttem,  of  which  they  were  aesrlj  as  ignonnt  u  th« 
more  diBtont  heathen. 

After  leaving  the  muvenitj,  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Burj  St 
Edmunds,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  fint  regularly  engaged  in  the  ministrj. 
"  Not  long  after  his  settlement  there,"  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
«an  incident  occurred  which  showed  that  he  neither  courted  prefer- 
ment nor  feared  unmerited  displeasure.  At  a  meetiag  of  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  the  hishop  nude  swne  proposition  to  which 
Mr  Bedell  could  not  conseieutiously  assent.  The  rest  of  the  clergy  en- 
tert^ned  the  like  objections,  but  were  unwilling  to  express  their  sen- 
timents. Thinking,  therefore,  that  the  matters  in  question  were  too 
important  to  be  silently  adopted,  he  ventured  to  address  the  bishop, 
and  stated  his  opiuioos  with  so  much  force  of  argument,  and,  at  toe 
some  time,  calmness  of  temper,  that  some  of  the  obnoxious  measures 
were  withdrawn.  When  the  meeting  was  over,  the  clergy  gathered 
roimd  him,  and  applauded  the  ateps  which  he  had  taken;  but  he  only 
assured  them  in  reply,  that  he  desired  not  the  praises  of  men."  He 
continued  at  Bury  for  many  years,  and  was  a  zealous  and  active  min- 
ister, endeavouring  rather  to  awaken  the  conscience  than  excite  the 
feelings,  and  remarkable  as  a  preacher  for  the  clearness  and  simplicity 
ef  his  style,  and  the  truth  aud  force  of  his  applications.  He  was  at 
length  appointed  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  ambassador  of 
James  at  the  court  of  Venice,  having  been  selected  as  the  fittest  person 
for  a  situation  made  responsible  by  the  critical  period  of  the  interdict. 
lUs  friend  and  fellow-student,  Mr  Waddesworth,  who  occupied  the 
same  chambers  with  him  in  college,  and  hod  also  ii  benefice  under  the 
bishop  of  Norwich,  was,  about  the  same  period,  unfortunately  sent  into 
Spain,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  teach  the  Infanta  Englirit, 
in  the  expectation  of  her  becoming  the  future  queen  of  Charles  I. 
From  this  period  the  two  fi-iends  diverged  into  totally  different  paths; 
Waddesworth  adopting  the  creed  of  die  country  into  which  he  had 
been  transplanted,  and  ending  his  life  in  a  monastery,  while  Bedell 
rapidly  progressed  in  Christian  knowledge,  zeal,  and  bumilitry,  and 
gladly  Iwd  down  his  life  in  defence  of  the  faith  he  professed.  An  in- 
teresting correspondence  took  place  between  the  two  &iends  on  this 
subject,  to  which  we  cordially  refer  our  curious  readers,  ware  it  only  to 
show  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  charity  with  which  it  wai  oon- 
ducted  upon  both  rides. 

On  the  occasion  of  Bedell's  appointment)  Sir  Henry,  writing  to  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  says,  "  I  hare  occasioo,  at  the  present,  of  begging 
your  lordship's  passport  and  encooragcment  for  one  Mr  Bedell,  whom 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  bare  with  me  in  the  place  of  chaplain,  because 
I  hear  very  singular  commendation  of  his  good  gifts  and  discreet  be- 
harionr.  It  may  therefore  please  your  lordship,  when  he  shall  take 
the  boldness  to  present  himself  before  yon,  to  set  forward  also  this 
piece  of  God's  serrice." 

During  his  residence  in  this  city,  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  and 
enduring  friendship  with  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  better  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Father  Paul,  the  official  theologian,  or  divine  of  the  senate, 
and  author  of  the  celebrated  history  of  Uie  councils  of  Trent.     With 
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thii  eminent  and  excellent  man  he  spent  a  Urge  portion  of  his  time, 
In  stud;  and  religioua  conversation,  unrestrained  bj  any  of  those  no- 
minal difierences  that  might  exist  between  them;  for  Father  Paul  waa 
■ealoualj  seeking  for  the  truth,  and  prepared  to  receive  it,  through 
(rhaUver  channel  it  might  flow.  They  mutuaJlj  assisted  each  other 
in  the  stud;  of  their  native  languages,  and  frequently  read  together 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  on  the  different  doctrinal  passages  of 
which  Bedell  always  shed  a  new  light,  and  explained  them  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  friend.  He  afterwards  confessed,  with  much  can- 
dour, that  "he  had  learned  more  of  theology  and  practical  religion 
from  Mr  Bedell,  than  from  any  other  person  with  whom  he  had  con- 
versed during  his  whole  life."  He  was  also  greatly  struck  with  the 
English  liturgy,  which  Bedell  translated  both  into  Italian  and  Latin, 
and  in  conjunction  with  many  of  his  friends,  resolved  to  adopt  it  into 
C(»mnon  nse,  in  case  their  differences  with  the  Pope  (which  were  then 
at  their  height)  should  end,  as  they  hoped,  in  separating  them  frvm 
his  jurisdiction. 

The  origin  of  these  differences  is  too  well  known  to  need  discussion, 
and  are  detailed  with  great  accuracy  in  the  works  of  Father  Paulo 
himself.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  the  argument  made  use  of  hy 
cardinal  Baronius  to  the  Pope,  for  the  pui^se  of  proving  the  divine 
sanction  that  existed  for  his  carrying  deau  and  destruction  into  the 
refractory  state  which  had  resisted  his  interdict,  and  ret^ned  two 
lawless  friars  in  prison,  the  Pope  having  ordered  their  liberation.  The 
cardinal  stated  that  there  had  oecn  two  distinct  injunctions  given  to 
St  Peter,  the  first  being,  "  Feed  my  sheep,"  but  the  second,  "  Arise 
and  kill ;"  and  that,  therf^ore,  "  since  he  had  already  executed  the  first 
part  of  St  Peter's  duty,  in  feeding  the  fioek,  by  exhort&tions,  admoni- 
tions, and  censures,  without  the  desired  efiect,  he  had  nothing  left  but 
to  arise  and  kilL'  The  general  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  that  pre- 
vailed, made  it  nnnecessary  for  him  to  allude  to  the  two  distinct  occa- 
sions on  which  these  injunctions  were  given,  as  it  is  possible  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  knew  nothing  either  of  liie  prayer  of  Cornelius  or 
the  vision  of  Peter. 

Daring  Bedell's  stay  at  Venice,  the  famous  Ant.  de  Dominis,  arch- 
bishop of  Spalata,  came  there,  and  formed  an  intimacy  and  friendship 
with  him,  in  the  course  of  which  he  communicated  to  him  the  secret 
of  his  having  composed  the  ten  books  de  Repvhlica  Eccletiattica,  which 
he  afterwards  printed  at  London.  Bedell  corrected  for  him  many  mis- 
takes, both  in  the  quotations  in  it,  and  their  applications,  which  the 
archbishop's  ignoranee  of  the  Greek  tongue  iniade  inevitable.  The 
brief  history  and  melancholy  fate  of  this  prelate  may  be  given  in  a  few 
words.  On  the  termination  of  the  differences  some  years  after,  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  Venice,  he  accompanied  Bedell  to  England, 
where  he  was  receired  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  consideration. 
The*  clergy,  honerer,  at  last  became  offended  and  disgusted  by  his 
overweening  pretensions,  and  his  vanity  made  him  resent  their  sup- 
posed derelictions.  On  the  promotion  of  Pope  Gregory  IV,  (his  for- 
.  mer  schoolfellow,)  he  was  fed  to  believe  that  the  Pope  intended  tc 
give  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  to  make  great  use  of  him  in  all  affairs 
at  importance.     Under  the  mixed  motives  that  generally  influence 
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mankind,  he  yielded  to  the  urgency  and  representations  of  Gundamor, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  hopiof^  at  once  to  become  an  instrument  of 
reformation  to  the  Romish  church,  and  to  forward  his  own  TiewB  of 
personal  aggrandizement.  In  an  evil  hour  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  WBfl  at  first  well  receired,  but  happening  to  remark  that  cardinal 
BeUarmine,  who  wrote  in  opposition  to  him,  had  not  reAited  his  argu- 
ments, a  complaint  was  made  to  the  Pope  that  he  held  the  same  opi- 
nions as  formerly,  and  though  he  offered  to  refute  those  he  before  held, 
he  was  seiied,  thrown  into  the  inquisition,  never  bronght  to  trial,  but 
privately  poisoned  a  short  time  after,  when  his  body  was  thrown  out 
of  a  window,  and  his  goods  confiscated  to  the  Pope.  But  to  return  to 
Bedell.  About  this  period,  a  Jesuit,  named  Thomas  Maria  Carasto, 
published  a  work  which  he  dedicated  to  the  then  Pope,  blasphemously 
caUing  him  PAVLO  V.  VICE  DEO,  Ckriittana  SeifnMica  mo- 
narchie  invictusimo  el  Pimt^cia  amnipotentite  contervatori  acerrimo,* 
which  10  much  shocked  Bedell,  that  it  probably  recalled  to  his  mind 
some  of  the  prophetic  descriptions  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  on  retiring 
to  his  study,  and  calculating  the  numerical  letters  of  the  title,  PAVLO 
V.  VICE  DEO,  he  found  it  contain,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the 
number  of  the  beast  666-  He  showed  it  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  to 
Father  Paul,  and  to  the  seven  divines,  who  immediately  lud  hold  npon 
it,  B8  if  it  hod  been  by  divine  revelation  from  heaven,  and  acquainted 
the  prince  and  the  senate  with  it.  It  was  carried  suddenly  through 
the  city  that  this  was  Antichrist,  and  that  they  need  not  look  for  ano- 
ther.' It  was  also  published  and  preached  through  their  territories ; 
bnt  when  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Pope,  he  caused  a  proclamation  to 
be  made,  that  Antichrist  was  bom  in  Babylon,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
and  was  coming  with  a  great  army  to  waste  and  destroy  all  opposers; 
he  therefore  ordered  the  princes  of  Christendom,  their  vassals  and 
tenants,  to  arm  themselves  speedily,  and  make  ready  for  the  coming 
contest.  The  public  mind  was  thus  turned  into  another  channel,  and 
before  facts  disproved  the  assertion,  the  excitement  had  subsided,  and 
the  subject  was  forgotten. 

Bedell  resided  for  eight  vean  in  Venice,  and  the  general  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
ntoken  of  in  a  letter  written  by  the  eminent  Diodati  of  Geneva,  to 
De  Momay.  It  curiously  happened  that  Diodati  was  afterwards  the 
cause  of  his  being  noticed  and  promoted  in  England,  where  his  unob- 
trusive merits  were  for  many  years  unknown, — so  often  does  it  happen 
that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  hu  own  country.  The  letter  is  aa 
follows,  and  was  written  in  1608,  when  the  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion hod  widely  spread,  and  were  zealously  embraced,  both  in  tiie  Ve- 
netian  states  and  the  countries  dependent  on  them.  "  There  lately 
passed  through  tliis  place,  a  secretary  of  the  English  ambassador  at 
Venice,  on  his  return  from  England  to  that  city,  from  which  he  had 
been  absent  about  two  months  and  a  half.  He  described  to  me  so  par- 
ticolarlf  the  state  of  afbira,  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  God  declared  to 
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me,  bj  hit  mouth,  what  he  declared  in  a  viBion  to  St  Paul  at  Corinth,  the 
parallel  between  which  citj  and  Venice  is  rerj  great. — B«  not  afraid, 
hut  tpeak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace;  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man 
ihall  tet  on  thee  to  hurt  thee,  for  I  have  mucA  people  in  thit  city.* 
This  excellent  person,  who  is  grare  and  learned,  ipoke  with  much 
confidence  of  his  hopes  of  some  individuals,  and  of  bis  ezpecta^ti  of 
most  important  general  consequences:  in  sum,  all  is  ready  (to  explode} 
and  it  oolj  requires  to  appljr  the  match.  'Thus  far,'  sud  he  to  me, 
'  Venice  is  like  a  new  world:  it  is  the  greatest  consolation  to  find  one's 
self  in  companies  and  assemblies,  at  noblemen's  houses,  and  to  hear 
them  apeak  with  so  much  piety  and  leal  of  the  truth  of  God,  with 
those  good  men,  Father  Pant,  Fulgentio,  and  Bedell,  the  ambassador's 
chaplain.  The  public  sermons  are  as  good  as  conld  he  preached  at 
Geneva,  and  thej  are  delivered  with  such  eamestaesa,  that  crowds 
flock  to  hear  them;  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  very  early  to  be  in  time 
to  get  a  place.  The  inquisition  is  kept  under  by  a  senator,  who  is  a 
member  of  it,  without  whose  suffirage  nothing;  can  be  decided;  he  is 
always  chosen  from  amongst  the  greatest  adrersaries  of  the  Pope 
The  vehemence  ^unst  the  Pope  and  the  court  of  Rome  is  greatei 
than  ever.  The  Jesuits  are  denounced  from  the  pulpit,  tlieir  doctrines 
refuted  and  decried,  and  themselves  mortally  disliked.  Many  nobles 
provide  themselves  with  tutors  of  the  reformed  religion  to  instruct 
their  families ;  three-fourths  of  the  nobility  are  warmly  attached  to  the 
truth,  and  as  these  are  gained  over,  so  the  rest  are  favourably  inclined. 
The  city  is  full  of  German  artisans,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,pro- 
testants.  My  mind  imagines  the  man  of  Macedonia  exclaiming,  '  Come 
over  and  help  w.'|  This  is  the  work  of  the  Almighty.^  FolgeDtio 
was  a  divine  of  much  eminence  in  Venice.  When  preaching  on  the 
text.  Save  ye  not  read  f  (Mat.  xii.  3,)  he  told  the  people,  that  if  Christ 
were  now  to  ask  the  same  question,  all  the  answer  they  could  give, 
would  be.  No ;  for  we  are  forbidden  to  do  go.  Bedell  also  menhont, 
that  on  another  occasion,  when  his  text  was  the  inquiry  of  Pilate, 
f^hat  i$  truth  f  after  condemning  the  practice  of  withholding  the 
scriptures  from  the  people,  Fulgentio  told  them,  that  as  for  himself 
he  had,  after  a  long  search,  found  ont  what  was  truth,  and  holding  out 
a  New  Testament,  he  sud  that  there  it  was,  in  his  hand;  he  then  put  it 
in  his  pocket  saying,  *  but  it  is  a  prohibited  book.* " 

Bedell  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  for  which 
purpose  he  secured  the  assistance  of  R.  Leo,  ue  chief  Chacham  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue  in  Venice.  From  him  he  learned  the  way  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  some  other  parts  of  Rabbinical  knowledge,  and  in  re- 
turn, communicated  to  him  the  true  understanding  of  many  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  that  Rabbi  expressed  himself 
often  highly  satisfied;  and  once  in  a  solemn  dispute,  he  pressed  the 
Rabbi  with  such  clear  proofs  of  Jesus  Christ  being  the  true  Messias, 
that  he,  with  several  of  his  brethren,  had  no  other  way  to  escape,  hut 
ny  saying  that  their  Rabbins  everywhere  did  expound  thoseprophecies 
otherwise,  according  to  the  traditions  of  their  fatherB.§     Through  the 
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ezertiona  of  Leo  he  obuiiwd  tbe  maniucript  copj  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  which  be  afterwanib  gave  to  Emmanuel  College,  and  which  cost 
him  its  weight  in  ulTcr. 

When  the  period  urived  for  Mr  Bedell's  retorn  to  England,  the 
parUng  between  him  and  Father  Paul  was  verj  afieoting.  The  latter 
even  thought  of  accompanjing  bim  there,  but  was  prevented  bj  the 
interference  of  the  senate.  They  exchanged  varioiu  tokens  of  regard, 
unong  which  Father  Paul  gave  Bedeil  a  picture  of  himself  a  Hebrew 
Psalter  and  Bible,  in  the  same  language,  without  points,  beside*  large 
portions  of  bis  valuable  writings  in  manuscript,  most  of  which  Bedell 
translated  and  got  printed,  both  in  Latin  and  English. 

On  his  return  to  England,  be  established  himself  again  at  Burj  St 
Edmunds,  and  shortly  afterwards  married  Leah,  the  widow  of  a  re- 
corder of  Bury,  of  the  najne  of  Maw,  whom  his  biographer  describes 
as  "  a  person  comely,  virtuous,  and  godly."  He  had,  by  her,  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  two  of  whom  died  young. 

In  1615,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Homingsheath,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  who  resided  in  the  neighbonrhood,  and  knew 
and  appreciated  his  rare  combination  of  piety,  deep  learning,  and  still 
deeper  humility.  On  hit  coming  to  the  then  bishop  of  Norwich  for  in- 
duction, he  found  the  fees  demanded  for  the  ceremony  so  enormous, 
that  ha  conscientiously  declined  to  pay  more  than  for  the  writing, 
parchment  and  wax;  considering  that  such  demands  partook  of  the 
nature  of  simonyt  and  chose  ratner  to  relinquish  the  preferment  than 
purchase  a  title  to  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  principle.  He  accordingly  left 
the  bishop  and  returned  home,  but  was  sent  for  by  him  in  a  few  days^ 
and  regularly  inducted,  the  offensive  fees  being  relinquished. 

He  remwned  there  for  twelve  years,  in  the  most  zealous  performance 
of  his  parochial  duties,  attending  the  sick,  reclaiming  the  profligate, 
and  relieving  the  indigent;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  so  success- 
ful in  discovering  and  punishing  impostors,  that  they  shunned  his 
parish,  knowing  that  all  they  would  be  likely  to  obtun  there  would  be 
di^race  and  exposure.  During  bis  residence  at  Homingsheath, 
his  friend  Waddesworth  died,  and  he,  shortly  afterwards,  in  1624, 
published  the  friendly  controversywhich  had  token  place  betweenthem: 
the  correspondence  is  made  the  more  interesting  by  the  statement  of 
Waddesworth's  son,  who  mentioned  that  Bedell's  leUers  almost  always 
lay  open  before  his  father;  that  he  commanded  him  to  thank  him  for 
the  pains  he  had  been  at  in  writing  them;  he  also  said  that  he  was 
resolved  to  tavs  one,  which  seems  to  be  explained  by  his  carefully 
bringing  up  his  son  in  the  protestant  faith;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  sufficient  energy,  whatever  may  have  been  his  convictions, 
to  retrace  bis  own  steps.  The  friendly,  yet  fervent  and  uncompromis- 
ing spirit,  in  which  thu  ohristian  oontroveray  was  sustained,  and  which 
terminated,  unlike  the  generality  of  religious  disputes,  in  increased  re- 
gard on  both  aides,  is,  however,  alike  creditable  to  both  parties. 

Bedell  Uved  almost  exclusively  in  bia  parish,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  so  that  although  he  had  published 
many  works,  he  was  but  httie  personally  known.  When  his  friend  Dio- 
dati  came  over  from  Geneva,  and  inquired  for  him  among  the  members 
of  his  profesuon,  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  a  man  so  eminent  as 
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Bedell,  and  one  so  priied  and  apjweciated  is  a  foreign  country,  so 
entirely  overlooked  in  his  own,  and  after  many  fruitleu  inqiuriei  he  bad 
lo  give  up  the  search.  At  length  he  "met  with  him  by  chance,"  saya 
his  biographer,  "  in  Cheapside,  and  embraced  him  with  all  the  jojnul 
affection  imaginable,  until  they  both  shed  many  tears;  after  which 
interview,  Diodati  carried  him  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Morton, 
and  gave  that  learned  bishop  such  a  character  of  Mr.  Bedell,  that  he 
presently  took  particular  care  to  have  him  provided  for."  In  1626,  the 
provostBDip  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  becoming  vacant,  the  fellows  of 
the  College,  acting  under  the  advice  of  archbishop  Usher,  unaniinously 
invited  him  to  fill  that  important  office,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
forwarded  an  address  to  the  king,  entreating  him  to  lay  his  commands 
on  Bedell  to  accept  of  the  situation. 

The  king  having  ascertained  his  perfect  fitness  for  the  office,  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  primate  and  fellows  of  the  college,  and  com- 
manded him  immediately  to  make  arrangements  for  accep^ng  it.  Bedell 
complied  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  feeling  confident  that  thu  new 
path  of  duty  was  openei}  to  him  by  a  higher  hand,  and  with  childlike 
simplicity  he  followed  upon  the  course  thus  indicated  to  him.  H« 
removed  to  Ireland,  in  the  first  instance,  alone,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  under  the  protecUon  of  her  friends,  until  he  could  provide  a 
'  residence  for  their  reception.  On  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  at  once 
commenced  a  close  and  accurate  study  of  the  statutes,  and  estabU^ed 
regulations  of  the  college,  resolving,  with  his  characteristic  good  sense 
and  caution,  to  take  no  step  whatever  respecting  the  existing  abuses, 
until  he  had  fully  ascertained  the  legitimate  grounds  on  which  they 
could  be  reformed,  and  the  utmost  limits  to  which  his  own  authori^ 
might  extend.  During  tliis  period  of  necessarily  suspended  action,  many 
rash  and  perhaps  interested  persons  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  incompetent  to  the  office,  and  whispered  abroad  that,  however 
amiable  and  learned  he  might  be,  he  was  indolent,  abstracted,  and 
totally  devoid  of  energy  and  decision  of  character  required  in  such  a 
position.  These  insidious  whispers  were  at  length  conveyed  to  the  ear 
of  the  primate,  who  began  to  think  that  possibly  the  long  period  he 
had  pasaed  in  seduuon  and  study,  might  in  aome  degree  have  inca- 
pacitated him  for  the  dnties  of  a  more  practical  life.  His,  however, 
was  a  mind  incapable  of  forming  a  hasty  or  unjust  judgment,  and  some 
months  after,  when  Bedell  returned  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  his  &mily,  he  having  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  general 
prejudioe  that  existed  against  him,  which  he  even  feared  had  slightly 
tinged  the  mind  of  Usher,  thought  seriously  of  resigning  bis  new  pre- 
ferment, and  returning  to  bis  peacefbl  benefice  in  Suffolk.  He,  how- 
ever, about  this  period,  received  so  kind  a  letter  from  the  primate,  that 
he  at  once  resigned  his  English  preferment,  and  removed  with  his  family 
to  Dublin.  Immediately  on  his  settlement  there,  he  applied  himself 
vigorously  to  the  great  work  of  reformation.  He  corrected  varioua 
abuses,  established  new  regulations,  and  was  so  firm  in  enforcing  their 
performance,  that  it  was  quickly  acknowledged  he  was  of  all  otiien  the 
most  suited  to  fill  that  high  and  responsible  office.  Eii  ideas  of  duty 
were  higher  stiU,  and  his  first  object  was  to  awaken  religions  convictions 
amongst  the  students,  and  to  instruct  them  in  right  principles.     He 
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catechised  the  TUioim  classes  once  each  week,  and  preached  every  Sun- 
day, though  not  obliged  to  do  so,  that  he  might  the  more  effectually 
impress  and  enforce  the  great  truths  which  to  entirely  swayed  his  own 
mind,  and  guided  every  word  and  action.  He  thought  so  highly  of  the 
body  of  divinity  compressed  into  the  Church  Catechism,  that  he  divided 
it  into  fifty-two  parts,  one  for  every  Sunday,  and  gave  such  clear  expo- 
sitions of  it,  mixed  with  so  much  interesting  speculative  and  practical 
matter,  that  many  took  notes  of  them  at  the  time,  and  years  after  co|He8 
of  them  were  sought  for  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  His  sermons  were 
remarkable  for  such  clear  and  simple  statements,  that  the  youngest  and 
most  unlearned  could  comprehend  them,  while  the  deeply  informed 
never  failed  to  derive  from  them  interest  and  instruction.  After  con- 
tinuing for  about  two  years  in  the  performance  of  these  anxious  and 
arduous  duUes,  his  early  discriminating  and  energetic  friend.  Sir  Thomas 
Jermyn,  obtained  for  him  a  nomination  to  the  two  vacant  bishoprics  of 
ICilmore  and  Ardagh,  which  ac|jomed  each  other,  in  the  province  of 
Ulst«r;  but  from  the  neglect  and  mismanagement  of  the  preceding 
bishops,  their  revenues  were  in  to  unproduotive  a  state,  that  they  were 
soaroety  capable  of  supporting  a  bishop  who  was  resolved  not  to  supply 
himself  by  base  and  indirect  means,  suoh  as,  at  that  period,  were  too 
generally  resorted  to. 

His  new  course  of  life  opened  to  him  new  sources  of  usefulness,  and 
duties  of  a  far  more  difficult  and  dangerous  nature  than  any  he  had 
yet  been  called  upon  to  perform;  but  his  efforts  rose  with  the  exi- 
gencies, and  at  fifty-nine  he  encountered  and  overcome  obstacles  that 
would  have  seemed  insuperable  to  any  who  relied  on  their  own  unas* 
sisted  streivth.  His  ideas  of  the  duties  of  a  bishop  were  of  a  very 
exalted  kintC  approaching,  according  to  the  statements  of  Burnet,  the 
occupation  of  an  angel,  considering  that  he  was  called  upon  to  divide  his 
time  "  as  much  as  could  consist  with  the  frailties  and  necessities  of  a 
body  made  of  Sesh  and  blood,  as  those  glorious  spirits  do,  between  the 
beholding  the  face  of  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  and  the  minis- 
tering to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  He  considered  tlie  bishop's  office 
made  him  the  shepherd  of  the  inferior  shepherds,  if  not  of  the  whole 
diocese;  and,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  spare  himself  in  nothing,  by 
which  he  might  advance  the  interest  of  religion  among  them;  and  he. 
thought  it  a  disingenuous  thing  to  vouch  antiquity  for  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  that  function,  and  not  at  the  same  time  to  express 
those  virtues  and  practices  that  made  it  so  venerable  among  them."* 

He  found  his  diocese  iu  a  state  of  the  greatest  disorder  and  neglect, 
both  as  it  concerned  morals  and  temporalities.  His  revenues  were  ez- 
baoated  by  dilapidations — the  most  sacred  things  had  been  exposed  to 
sale — one  of  his  cathedrals  bad  fidleu  to  the  ground  for  want  of  repair 
— and  the  livings  were  in  general  held  by  Englishmen,  who  did  not 
understand  the  language  of  the  country,  so  that  the  people  were  liter- 
^ly  as  sheep  wanting  a  shepherd.  His  own  letter  to  archbishop  Laud, 
wul,  however,  best  explain  the  melancholy  position  of  afiurs,  and  tiie 
enormous  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  cope,  in  effecting  any  specie* 
of  reformation. 
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"  Right  reverend  Father,  mj  honourable  good  Lord, 

"  Since  mj  coming  to  this  place,  which  was  a  little  before  Michael- 
nuu,  (till  which  time,  the  settling  of  the  state  of  the  college,  and  mj 
Lord  Primate's  visitation,  deferred  my  consecration,)  I  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  jour  lordship's  commanOR  to  advertise  jou,  as  my  experi- 
ence should  inform  me,  of  the  state  of  the  church,  which  I  shall  now 
the  better  do,  because  I  hare  been  about  mj  dioceses,  and  can  set  down, 
out  of  my  knowledge  and  view  what  I  shall  relate;  and  shortly  to 
speak  much  ill  matter  in  a  few  words,  it  is  very  miserable.  The 
cathedral  church  of  Ardagh,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Ireland,  and 
said  to  be  built  by  Saint  Patrick,  together  with  the  bishop's  house 
there,  down  to  the  ground.  The  church  here,  built,  but  without  bell 
or  steeple,  font  or  chalice.  The  pariah  churches  all  in  a  manner 
ruined,  and  unroofed,  and  unrepaired.  The  people,  saving  a  few 
British  planters  here  and  there,  which  are  not  the  tenth  part  of  the 
remnant,  obstinate  recusants.  A  popish  clergy  more  numerous  by  (or 
than  we,  in  Aill  exercise  of  all  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical,  by  their 
vicar-general  and  officialsi  who  are  so  confident  as  they  eicommunic&ta 
those  that  come  to  our  courts,  even  in  matrimonial  causes:  which 
affront  hath  been  offered  myself  by  the  popish  primate's  vicar-general ; 
for  which  I  have  begun  a  process  agunst  him.  The  primate  himself 
livesinmyparbh,  within  two  miles  of  my  house;  the  bishop  in  another 
part  of  my  diocese  further  off.  Every  parish  hath  its  priest  i  and 
some  two  or  three  &-pieco;  and  so  their  masa-houses  also;  in  some 
places  mass  is  said  in  the  churches.  Fryers  there  are  in  divers  places, 
who  go  about,  though  not  in  their  habit,  and  by  their  importunate 
begging  impoverish  the  people,  who  indeed  are  generally  very 
poor,  as  from  that  cause,  so  from  their  paying  double  tythes  to  their 
own  clergy  and  ours,  from  the  dearth  of  corn,  and  the  death  of  cattle, 
these  late  years,  with  their  contributions  to  their  soldiers  and  their 
agents:  and  which  forget  not  to  reckon  among  other  causes,  the  op- 
pression of  the  court  ecclesiastical,  which  in  very  truth,  my  lord,  1 
cannot  excuse,  and  do  seek  to  reform.  For  my  own,  there  are  seven  or 
eight  ministers  of  good  sufficiency ;  and,  which  is  no  small  cause  of 
the  continuance  of  the  people  In  popery  still,  English,  which  have  not 
the  tongue  of  the  people,  nor  can  perform  any  divine  offices,  or  con- 
verse with  them;  and  which  hold,  many  of  them  two  or  three,  four 
or  more  vicarages  a-ptece ;  even  the  clerkships  themselves  are 
in  like  manner  conferred  upon  the  English;  and  sometimes  two  or 
three  or  more  upon  one  man,  and  ordinarily  bought  and  sold,  or  let  to 
farm.  His  maj^y  is  now  with  the  greatest  part  of  this  country,  as  to 
their  hearts  and  consciences,  king  but  at  the  pope's  discretion. 

"  Will.  Kilmobx  and  Abdaoo." 

Kilmiyrt,  AprU  Ul,  1630. 

In  correcting  the  numeroos  abuses  which  ousted.  Bedell  was  well 
aware  that  he  must  meet  opposition,  hiuderance,  and  even  some  oppro- 
brinm  ;  but  he  had  prerioosly  "  sat  down  and  counted  the  cost,"  and 
waa  therefore  ready  for  the  combat,  and  prepared  to  meet  its  conse- 
Unlike,  however,  many  sincere  and  zealous  advocates  of  the 


truth  who  are  carried  on  and  aided  through  their  difficult  and  oh- 
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stnioted  course  by  h  natur^  impetuosity  of  ahancter,  Kti  heat  of  tem- 
perament, Bede]l  had  no  sdmulus  but  Christian  principle ;  everything 
was  done  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  Christian  forbearance ;  for  to  hu 
&ith  he  added  patienooi  and  where  inQuenoe  and  example  oould  effect 
his  object  he  preferred  them  to  the  exercise  of  hifl  official  authority.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  presents  itself  in  one  of  bis  first  and  moat 
important  acts,  the  abolishing  of  pluralities.  Convinced  that  this  per- 
nidouB  practice  was  equally  opposed  to  the  vows  at  ordination,  by  which 
they  were  pledged  to  instruct  and  feed  with  the  bread  of  life,  the  flock 
oommitted  to  their  care,  and  also  to  the  early  practioe  of  the  church,  he 
called  a  meeting  of  hia  clergy,  and  in  a  sermon,  with  which  he  opened 
it,  he  explained  to  them  his  own  views  and  convictions  upon  the  subject, 
with  a  cleameaa  and  a  force  from  which  there  was  no  appeaL  He  told 
them  that  he  would  demand  no^  sacrifice  from  them  that  he  was  not 
pr^ared  to  make  himself,  and  consequently  that  he  had  come  to  the 
resolution  of  parting  with  one  of  his  bishoprics ;  though,  as  was  before 
stated,  the  joint  revenue  was  insufficient  to  meet  his  own  moderate 
expenses.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  he  was  perfectly  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  sees ;  but  he  knew  too  wdl  the 
importance  of  the  sanction  that  example  gives  to  precept,  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  thus  enforcing  it.  He  accordingly  resigned  Ardagh  to 
Dr.  Bicharason,  when  all  his  clergy,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
dean,  followed  his  example,  and  at  once  laid  down  their  pluralities. 

One  of  Bedell's  ol^ects  in  so  strenuously  opposing  pluralities,  vras  to 
compel  his  clergy  to  reside  in  their  parishes ;  but  this  was  in  many 
instances  attended  with  great  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  repre- 
hensible negligence  of  the  commissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  on 
the  reduction  of  Ulster  after  Tyrone's  rebellion,  to  assign  glebe-lands 
to  the  clergy :  these  appear  to  have  been  allotted  at  random  ;  for  in  a 
large  proportion  of  instances  they  iFere  out  of  die  parish,  and  fre- 
quently divided  into  small  portions  in  different  directions.  To  remedy 
this,  the  bishop,  who  had  a  portion  of  Uod  in  every  parish,  resolved  to 
make  an  exchange,  wherever  his  own  was  more  conveniently  situated  for 
the  dergyman ;  and  he  applied  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  to  have  commissioners  appointed,  that  all  might  bo  fairly  and 
satisfactorily  arranged. 

Some  years  after  his  coming  to  the  diocese,  he  called  togeth^  a 
General  Assembly  of  his  clergy,  and  laid  before  them  a  oode  of  regu- 
lations calculated  to  benefit  the  whole  diooese,  and  to  stimulate  the 
spiritual  efforts  of  the  clergy.  He  also  arranged  that  they  should 
meet  annually  as  a  synod,  and  issue  whatever  decrees  they  should  find 
neoessary.  The  improvement  in  his  diooe«e,  and  io  the  general  conduct 
and  demeanour  of  his  clergy  was  quickly  perceptible,  and  he  was  early 
made  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  i^  by  the  observation  of  an  Irishman, 
who  once  said  to  him  in  open  coart,  "  that  the  king's  priests  were  as 
bad  as  the  pope's  priests,"  Uie  latter  being  remarkable,  at  that  period, 
not  only  for  drunkenness,  but  every  sort  of  profligatnr.  His  anxiety 
for  his  clergy  extended  even  to  their  temporalitios ;  for,  finding  that 
they  were  subjected  to  enormous  fees  on  their  induction  to  a  living,  he 
reduced  the  various  documents  then  in  use  into  one  instrument^  which 
he  wrote  with  hi*  own  hand. 
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Among  the  manjr  aboaee  eziating  in  Uio  diocese,  the  masageinent, 
or  rather  misman^emeDt,  of  the  ecclMiaBtical  court  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  fiagrant,  nhite  the  correction  and  remodelling'  of  it  sub- 
jected the  bishop  to  more  opposition  and  umojance  thsn  any  of  his 
previous  reforms.  He  was,  however,  prepared  for  opposition,  and  firm 
in  his  resolution  to  proceed.  "  He  fonnil  this  court,"  sajs  Bumet, 
that  sat  in  his  name,  "an  entire  abuse.  It  was  managed  bj  a  chan* 
cellor  that  had  bought  his  place  &om  his  predecessor,  and  so  thoi^ht 
he  had  a  right  to  all  the  profits  that  he  could  raise  out  of  it,  and  the 
whole  business  of  the  court  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  extortion  and 
oppression;  for  it  is  an  old  observation,  that  men  who  buj  justice  will 
a^  sell  it.  Bribes  went  about,  almost  bare&ced,  and  the  exchange 
thej  made  of  penance  for  monej  was  the  worst  sort  of  simony ;  being 
in  effect  the  same  abuse  which  gave  the  world  such  a  scandal  when  it 
was  so  indecentlj  practised  In  the  court  of  Rome,  and  opened  the  waj 
for  the  reformation."  After  due  consideration,  the  bishop  resolved  to 
ait  as  judge  himself  in  the  court  that  bore  his  name,  and  acted  on  his 
authority.  He  convened  a  competent  number  of  his  clergy  to  sit 
there  with  him,  mid  after  hearing  the  caatei,  and  obtuning  their  advice 
and  opinion,  gave  sentence.  Numerous  causes  were  thus  quickly  dis- 
posed  of,  and  general  satisfaction  given,  with  the  exception  of  the  of- 
fending oCBcers  of  the  court  The  lay  chancellor  brought  a  suit 
against  the  bishop  into  chancery,  for  invadbg  his  office,  but  the  other 
bishops  Bopportea  him  in  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  promised  to  stand 
by  him  in  the  contest.  The  bishop  desired  to  plead  his  own  cause, 
but  this  was  not  permitted,  so  he  drew  up  a  most  able  statement,  but 
not  sufficiently  powerful  to  inflaence  the  decision  of  the  courts.  The 
chancellor  was  accordingly  confirmed  in  bis  position,  and  the  bishop 
cast  in  a  hundred  pounds'  costs.  But  lord  ohtmcellor  Bolton  admitted 
afterwards  to  the  bishop,  when  he  accused  him  of  having  passed  an 
unjust  decree,  that  as  bis  Father  had  left  V'l"  only  a  registrar'a  place, 
he  thought  he  was  bound  to  support  those  courts,  which  he  saw  would 
be  ruined,  if  the  course  he  took  had  not  been  checked.  It  is  pro- 
babte  that  the  band  accustomed  to  receive  bribes  was  not  slack  in  ad- 
ministering them  I  and  there  can  be  no  want  of  charity  in  such  a  surmise, 
when  Bolton  himself  so  unblushiogly  admitted  that  he  had  perverted 
judgment  and  justice  from  private  and  personal  considerations.* 

The  other  bishops  who  hi&d  promisea  him  their  support,  failed  him 
in  the  hour  of  need,  and  even  the  primate  told  him,  "  the  tide  went 
so  high,  that  he  could  assist  him  no  more."  The  bishop,  however, 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  resolved  not  to  look  Dack;  and, 
when  he  returned  home,  continued  to  sit  in  his  courts  as  usual,  with- 


r  of  UaW.  lUtcd 
our  tUv  u  to  the  reel  cqnit^  of  thti  cate,  irheo  looked  on  actordiog  to  tbe  aiiB- 
logy  of  our  Uw,  >nd  tbo  eonititutioD  of  our  courU;  but  it  wa*  a  pariod  irb«n  )u 
■otioDi  prevBilad  in  «v«ry  department  of  Ifaa  adminiitrelioD.  A  reflnad  tyttem 
of  law  had  not  yat  been  nifficiently  diMnlaDgled  froni  notion*  of  diacratiooary 
power;  but  in  iU  applicatioDi  to  a  rude  and  umple  nttion,  tbera  wa* added  tempta- 
iioa  aud  immunity  for  all  abuta.  The  kind  ft^end  to  whom  w«  are  indebted  for 
thii  memoir,  baa  rightly  thought  fit  to  put  forward,  without  quaation,  Bedell'soini 
grounds  ot  action,  which  sra  houoorable  to  bin,  tlika  aa  a  Chriatian  and  a  man. 
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out  receiTiDg  any  molestation  frtnu  the  chasrcellor,  who  appointed  & 
surrogate,  to  whom  he  gare  strict  orders  "  to  be  in  all  things  obser- 
vant of  the  bishop,  and  obedient  to  him."  ThiB  same  chancellor,  (Mr 
Cook,)  in  speaking  of  him,  some  jeara  after,  wud,  "that  he  thought 
there  waa  not  such  a  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  bishop  Bedell 
was;  that  he  was  too  hard  for  all  the  civilianfi  in  Ireland;  and  that  if 
he  had  not  been  borne  down  bj  mere  force,  he  had  overthrown  the 
COnsistorial  courts,  and  had  recovered  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  out  of 
the  chancellor's  hands."  It  was  supposed  that  after  the  adverse  termi- 
nation of  the  trial,  Cook  was  influenced  bj  the  authorities  in  Dublin  to 
take  no  farther  steps,  for  he  did  not  even  applj  for  the  hundred  ponnd^ 
costs  that  had  been  awarded  him.  The  biehop  abolished  most  of  the 
fees  connected  with  the  court,  and  when  criminals,  or  "  scandalous 
persons,"  were  brought  to  him  to  be  censured,  while  he  showed  them 
the  enormitj  of  their  ofiFence,  he  conveyed  his  reproof  with  such 
parental  tenderness,  that  he  touched  the  single  nncorrupted  spot  in 
the  human  heart,*  that  which  is  acted  upon  by  kindneu,  and  the 
offender  frequently  became  a  penitent.  Many  of  the  Irish  priests 
were  brought  before  him  on  those  occasions,  and  his  exhortations  to 
them  often  produced  subsequent  results  that  could  scarcely  have  been 
calculated  on.  The  bishop  felt  great  pity  for  the  native  Irish,  who 
were  in  a  state  of  the  most  profound  darkness,  and  yet,  from  their 
avidity  in  receiving  spiritual  instruction,  seemed  actually  to  be  hunger- 
iog  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  while  their  priests  could  do  little 
more  than  read  their  offices,  without  understanding  them ;  he  therefore 
determined  to  direct  his  attention  to  their  particular  instruction,  that 
they  might  be  no  longer  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind."  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  many  instances ;  and  provided  those,  of  whose  conversion  he 
was  well  assured,  with  benefices.  He  had  also  a  short  catechism 
printed  both  in  English  and  Irish,  with  prayers  and  portions  of  scrip- 
ture, for  the  benefit  of  the  young  and  the  ignorant ;  and  was  most 
particular  that  those  he  ordained  (or  the  ministry  should  understand 
the  native  language.  But  the  object  he  had  most  at  heart,  of  all 
others,  was  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Irish ;  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this,  he  secured,  by  the  advice  of  the  primate,  the 
services  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  King,  who  bad  been  converted 
many  years  before,  and  was  considered  the  best  Irish  scholar  of  his 
day.  He  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  prose  writer,  and  though  seventy 
years  of  age,  he  entered  on  the  undertaking  with  zeal  and  industry; 
and  the  bishop,  who  formed  a  high  idea  of  his  character  and  capabili- 
ties of  doing  good,  ordained  him,  and  gave  him  a  benefice.  Being 
unable  to  meet  with  any  of  the  native  Irish  that  understood  either 
Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  dissatisfied  with  a  translation  firomthe  English 
version,  this  apostolic  bishop,  who  thought  only  of  "  spending  and  being 
spent"  in  his  master's  service,  resolved  on  learning  the  Irish  language 
himself,  and  became  sudh  a  proficient,  that  he  was  enabled  to  compose 
a  grammar  for  the  use  of  other  students.  As  the  work  advanced,  he 
undertook  the  revision  of  it,  and  eveir  day,  after  either  dinner  or 
supper,  he  compared  a  chapter  of  the  Insh  tranilation  with  the  Eng> 
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llsh,  ttnd  then  compared  the  latter  with  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Seventy 
Interpreters,  or  with  Diodati'a  Italiftn  translation,  of  which  he  thought 
very  highly;  and  he  corrected  the  Irbh  wherever  bo  found  the  English 
trftneUtioD  in  error,  so  that,  in  fact,  it  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  two. 
A  few  years  oompleted  the  tran^ation,  and  the  bishop  was  preparing 
to  get  it  printed  at  hb  own  expense,  when  a  very  unexpeeted  obstacle 
aroM  to  the  performance  of  this  good  work. 

Some  persons,  interested  in  keeping  the  population  of  the  country  in 
a  atate  of  ignorance  uid  barbansra,  spread  abroad  sn  impression  that 
the  translator  was  a  weak  and  ignorant  man,  and  incompetent  to  the 
work ;  and  artfully  infused  this  impression  among  a  high  and  influential 
circle  at  the  head  of  which  were  lord  Strafford  and  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbnry,  neither  of  whom  were  competent,  from  their  ignorance  of 
Irish,  to  put  the  work  to  the  only  fair  test,  that  of  comparison  i^ith 
originals.  The  consequence  was  the  suspen»on  of  the  work,  and  a 
most  tyrannical  abuse  of  power  towards  its  unoffending  translator.  A 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Bally  pretended  that  the  benefice  which  the 
tH^op  had  given  to  King  had  lapsed,  and  obtained  a  broad  seal  for  it, 
while  the  real  incumbent  was  ejected,  fined,  and  imprisoned.  The  bishop 
was  indignant  at  such  oppressive  and  unjustifiable  proceedings,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  of  them  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  deputy,  of  which 
a  copy  has  been  preserved.  The  manuscript  was,  however,  providen- 
tially preserved  from  the  general  devastation,  and  was  printed  many 
years  a^rwards  at  the  expense  of  the  H(m.  Robert  Boyle.  The  interest 
the  Irish  talie  in  hearing  the  glad  tidings  in  their  native  language  is 
not  less  at  the  present  day  than  it  was  in  that  day  when  Mr.  Cloogy, 
the  bishop's  chaplain,  aaya,  "  I  have  seen  many  of  them  express  as  much 
joy  at  the  reading  of  a  psalm,  or  of  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  Irish  tongue,  as  was  discovered  by  the  people  in  the  captivity, 
when  Ezra  read  the  taw  unto  them." 

The  bishop,  in  the  interval  that  ooourred  before  the  rebellion,  trans- 
lated into  the  Irish  language,  and  printed  in  his  own  press,  some  of  Leo's 
eermons,  three  of  the  homilies  on  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lasuvs, 
with  a  new  edition  of  his  catechism  in  English  and  Irish. 

The  bishop  preached  twice  every  Sunday,  and  when  he  entered  the 
church,  it  was  evident,  from  his  manner,  that  he  remembered  the  counsel 
of  the  preaeiter :  "  keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  Qod." 
Before  the  evening  sermon  he  regularly  catechized  the  younger  part  of 
the  congregation.  His  voice  is  described  as  having  been  "  low  and 
mournful,  t£e  gravity  of  his  countenance  and  behaviour  secured  attention, 
and  the  instructions  which  he  delivered  were  excellent  and  spiritual." 

The  bishop's  domestic  hatnts  and  conduct  were  consistent  with  bis 
public  profession,  and  his  devotional  exercises,  both  in  private  and  in  his 
family,  were  frequent,  fervent,  and  exalted.  He  prayed  with  his  &mily 
three  times  in  the  day ;  early  in  the  morning,  before  dinner,  and  after 
supper ;  and  he  never  rose  from  dinner  or  supper  without  having  a 
chapter  read,  which  he  often  expounded.  On  Sundays,  about  the  observ- 
ance of  which  he  was  very  strict,  considering  "the  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath  moral  and  perpetual,"  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reviewing  the 
subjects  of  his  sermons  when  retired  amongst  his  family,  and  concluded 
the  day  with  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving,  and  with  prayer. 
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He  considered  forms  merely  u  the  scaffolding  that  supported  the 
building,  and  consequently  most  neoesaaiy ;  but  in  his  eatimatioa 
"Christianity  was  not  so  much  a  system  of  opinions,  as  a  divine  principle 
renewing  and  transforming  the  heart  and  life ; "  and  he  often  repeated 
the  saying  of  Augustine,  "  I  look  for  fruit,  not  leaves."  He  wrote 
numerous  paraphrases  and  expositions  of  scripture,  which,  along  with 
his  journal,  and  a  large  mass  of  papers,  were  lost  during  the  rebellion, 
while  a  valuable  Hebrew  manusoript  vu  preserved  by  the  exertions  of 
one  of  his  Irish  converts,  and  is  at  present  in  the  library  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  It  is  a  remarltable  circumstance  ^at  but  one  of 
the  priests  who  had  conformed  to  the  protestant  religion  under  Bedell's 
instruction,  returned  to  their  ancient  faith,  and  that  ona  tamed  out  so 
infamous  a  character,  that  he  plainly  showed  that  he  was  totally  devoid 
of  all  religion.  The  rest  shared  with  Bedell  the  multiplied  horrors  of 
the  rebellion  of  1611,  which  was  guided  and  stimulated  by  the  fonatio 
barbarity  of  the  Spanish  priests,  who  would  be  satisfled  with  nothing  less 
than  a  general  massacre,  and  a  universal  extirpation  of  the  protestants. 
With  these  atrocities  raging  round  him,  the  bishop  was  still  left  un- 
molested. "  There  seemed,"  says  Burnet,  "  to  be  a  secret  guard  set 
about  his  house ;  for  though  there  was  nothing  but  fire,  blood,  and  deso- 
lation about  him,  yet  the  Irish  were  so  restrained,  as  by  some  hidden 
power,  that  they  did  him  no  harm  for  many  weeks,"  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  bishop's  house  was  in  no  condition  to  make  any  resistance,  and  yet 
his  neighbours,  all  around,  fled  to  him  for  shelter  and  safety.  He  shared 
everything  he  hod  with  them ;  so  that  like  the  primitive  Christians,  they 
had  all  things  in  oommon ;  "  and  now  that  they  had  nothing  to  expeot 
from  men,  he  invited  them  all  to  turn  with  him  to  Ood,  and  to  prepare 
for  that  death  which  they  had  reason  to  look  for  every  day;  they  spent 
tbeir  time  in  prayers  and  fastings,  which  last  was  likely  now  to  be  imposed 
on  them  by  necessity.  The  rebels  expressed  their  esteem  for  him  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  had  reason  to  ascribe  it  wholly  to  that  overrul- 
ing power  that  stills  the  raging  of  the  seas  and  the  tumult  of  the  people ; 
they  seemed  to  be  overcome  with  his  exemplary  conversation  among 
them,  and  with  the  tenderness  and  charity  that  he  had  upon  all  occasions 
expressed  for  them,  and  they  often  said,  he  should  be  the  last  Englishman 
that  should  be  put  out  of  Ireland,  He  was  the  only  Englishman  in  the 
whole  eounty  of  Cavaa  that  was  suffered  to  live  in  his  own  house 
without  disturbance."  *  Not  only  his  own  house,  but  the  out-buildings, 
the  church  and  church-yard,  were  full  of  people,  who  had  been  living 
in  affluence,  and  were  now  glad  of  a  heap  of  straw  to  lie  upon,  and  of 
some  boiled  wheat  to  support  nature.  The  bishop  continued  to  sustun 
their  sinking  courage,  calling  upon  them  to  oommtt  their  way  unto  the 
Lord,  and  to  trust  in  Him. 

Some  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  rebels,  in  the  oounty  of  Oavan, 
seeing  most  of  t^eir  expected  aids  fail  them,  and  that  although  many  of 
thur  commanders  were  good,  yet  that  the  majority  of  their  soliUery 
were  at  once  cruel  and  cowardly,  and  consequently  incapable  of  bring- 
ing about  the  day  of  independence  and  restitution  that  they  dreamed  of, 
began  to  fear  that  the  days  of  retribution  might  follow,  and  oome  to  the 
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bishop,  entreating  him  to  interpoae  for  them  with  the  lords-justioei)  and 
to  write  a  petition,  to  beugned  by  themselves,  entreating  clemency,  and 
the  removal  of  their  grievances,  and  promising  to  make  every  possible 
reparation  for  the  past,  and  for  the  outragaa  of  the  lower  orders.  The 
bishop  complied ;  but  the  address,  though  admirably  worded,  produoed 
no  effect  on  the  authorities  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

About  this  period,  Dr.  Swiney,  the  titular  bishop  of  Eilmore,  came  to 
Cavan,  The  bishop  was  intimate  with  hb  brother,  whom  he  had  been 
the  means  of  oonverting,  and  ultimately  provided  for,  besides  iieeping 
him  for  a  long  time  at  his  own  house  as  an  inmate.  Dr.  Swiney  told 
the  bishop  that  he  would  go  and  live  at  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  him,  if  he  wished  it ;  but  this  the  bishop  declined  in  a  court- 
eous letter,  which  was  written  in  the  purest  Latin. 

During  this  season  of  calamity  the  bishop  seemed  to  live  for  every  one 
but  himself.  He  was  applied  to  for  advice  and  instmcUon  by  Mrs. 
Dillon,  the  wife  of  a  son  of  lord  Bosoommon's,  who  was  a  protestanb 
and  very  piously  disposed ;  but  who  had  been  inveigled  into  a  muriage 
with  Mr.  Dillon,  under  the  assurance  tfiat  he  professed  the  same  faith. 
So  far  from  this  he  was  a  bigoted  member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
was  also  engaged  in  the  present  rebellion.  He,  in  addition,  in»sted  in 
bringing  up  his  own  children  in  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  but  did  not 
interi'ere  with  her  religion,  or  that  of  her  children  by  her  first  marriage. 

The  bishop  wrote  her  a  long  and  consoling  letter,  containing  an 
epitome  of  tJiristian  duty,  with  its  exalted  privileges,  and  consoling 
hopes,  with  advice  suited  to  her  peculiar  position,  wise,  moderate,  and 
unoompromising.  / 

The  bishop  remained  unmolested  from  the  23d  of  October,  the  first 
day  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellicm,  until  the  18tli  of  December, 
when  he  received  a  command  from  the  rebels  to  send  away  the  out- 
casta  be  had  so  long  sheltered  and  comforted.  This  he  of  course  reAised 
to  do ;  and  the  rebels  then  assured  him,  that  much  as  they  loved  and 
respected  him  (more  indeed  than  all  the  English  whom  they  had  ever 
seen),  they  would  yet  be  compelled,  in  compliance  with  the  strict 
orders  of  the  oonncil  at  Kilkenny,  to  remove  him  from  his  house,  to 
which  he  answered  in  the  language  of  David — "  Here  I  am,  the  Lord 
do  unto  me  as  seemeth  good  unto  him ;  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done." 

He  was  accordingly  seised  with  his  two  sons,  and  Hr.  Cloogy  his 
chaplain,  and  taken  to  the  ruined  castle  of  Lochoughter,  the  only  place 
of  strength  in  the  county.  It  was  built  on  a  small  island  about  a 
musket-shot  from  the  shore,  while  only  one  small  tower  remained  of 
the  building.  The  water  also  had  gained  so  much  upon  the  island, 
that  there  was  only  about  a  foot  of  dry  land  surrounding  the  tower. 
They  allowed  the  prisoners  to  take  nothing  away  with  them,  while  Dr. 
Swiney  took  possession  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  bishop,  and  quickly 
converted  that  hous^  which  might  almost  be  called  holy,  having  been 
so  long  sanctified  by  prayer,  into  a  scene  of  riot,  and  the  most  debasing 
drunkenness,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  he  performed  mass  in  the 
church.  They  placed  the  bishop,  who  was  near  seventy,  on  horseback, 
but  the  rest  had  to  proceed  on  foot,  and  on  their  arrival  at  this  miserable 
habitation,  all  but  the  bishop  were  put  into  irons.  The  place  was  con- 
sidered one  of  some  strength  and  importance,  and  had  been  intrusted 
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to  the  care  of  Mr,  GuUum,  who  bad  a  large  allowanoe  from  the  gorern- 
mant,  for  keeping  it  auppUed  as  a  magazine  with  powder,  and  weapons 
of  defence;  but  he  neglected  his  charge,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
captives  placed  there,  when  the  rebels  bad  converted  it  into  a  prison. 
The  situation  was  very  bare,  and  much  exposed  to  a  winter  unusually 
severe,  while  the  building  was  completely  open  to  the  weather.  The 
gentle  conduct  of  his  keepers,  as  bishop  Burnet  well  expresses  it,  seemed 
like  a  second  stopping  of  the  lions'  mouths.  The  good  old  bishop, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  hb  goods 
and  the  restraint  of  his  person,  comforting  himself  in  this,  that  these 
light  afOictions  would  quickly  work  for  him  a  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.  The  day  after  his  imprisonment,  being  the 
Lord's  day,  he  preached  to  his  little  flock  on  the  epistle  of  the  day, 
which  set  before  them  the  humility  and  sufferings  of  Christ;  and  on 
Christmas-day  he  preached  on  GaL  iv.  1,  5,  and  adininistered  the  sacra- 
ment to  the  small  congregation  about  him ;  their  keepers  having  been  so 
oharitaUe  as  to  furnish  them  with  bread  and  wine.  The  following  day 
his  son  preached  on  the  last  words  of  saint  Stephen.  While  they  were 
endeavouring  to  keep  their  minds  in  the  holy  and  prepared  state  of 
men  waiting  for  their  Master's  coming,  an  nnexpea^ed  circumstance 
occurred  which  was  the  means  of  removing  them  out  of  their  miserable 
captivity.  This  oiroumstance  was  a  sally  made  by  Sir  James  Craig, 
Sir  Francis  Hamilton,  and  Sir  Arthur  Forker,  afterwards  Lord  Qren- 
ard,  with  a  body  of  Scots,  from  some  houses  in  which  they  were 
closely  besieged,  and  their  provisions  being  exhausted,  they  preferred 
slaughter  in  the  field,  to  famine.  The  attempt  was  at  once  unexpected 
and  successful :  they  took  some  of  the  rebel  leaders,  killed  others,  and 
dispersed  the  rest.  The  result  of  this  was  their  immediately  demanding 
that  the  bishop,  his  two  sons,  and  Hr.  Cloogy,  should  be  exolianged  for 
their  prisoners,  aad  these  latter  being  persons  of  importance,  the 
demand  was  complied  with.  On  the  7th  of  January,  the  prisoners  on 
both  sides  were  Uberated,  but  the  Irish  only  performed  half  their  con- 
pact,  as  they  promised  to  allow  the  bishop  and  his  family  to  remove  to 
Dublin,  but  hoping  to  secure  additional  advantages  by  keeping  turn  in 
thur  power,  they  would  not  permit  him  to  leave  the  county.  He  accord- 
ingly removed  to  the  house  of  an  Irish  minister,  Denis  O'Shereden,  to 
whom  some  respect  was  shown,  in  consequence  of  his  Irish  extraction, 
though  he  had  cooformed  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  married  an 
English  woman.  He  was  a  man  of  kind  disposition,  and  strict  principle, 
and  aided  maov  in  their  extremity. 

During  this  last  month  of  the-bishop's  life,  notwithstanding  his  declin- 
ing strength,  he  eaoh  Sunday  either  read  the  prayers  and  lessons,  or 
preached.  On  the  23d  of  the  month,  he  preached  from  the  71st  psalm, 
particularly  dwelling  on  these  words,  "  0  Qod,  thou  hast  taught  me  from 
my  youth,  and  hitherto  have  I  declared  thy  wondrous  work ;  now  also 
when  I  am  old  and  gray-headed,  forsake  me  not."  On  the  succeeding 
Sunday,  he  repeated  again  and  again  the  following  verse,  which  ooourred 
in  the  psalms  for  the  day,  « Send  down  thine  hand  from  above,  rid 
me  and  deliver  me  out  of  the  great  waters,  from  the  hand  of  strange 
children,  whose  mouth  talketh  vanity,  and  their  right  hand  is  a  right 
hand  of  felsflhood."    The  intense  earnestness  with  which  he  repeated  il^ 
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but  too  plainly  showed  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  his  family 
were  impressed  as  if  by  an  omen,  and  could  not  restrain  their  tears. 
On  the  next  day  he  became  alarmingly  ill,  and  on  the  following,  ague, 
the  natural  consequence  of  his  long  exposure  to  damp,  set  in.  As  he 
grew  worse  he  called  his  sons  and  their  wives  around  him,  and  addressed 
them  at  intervals  in  appropriate  terms. 

His  speech  failed  shortly  after,  and  he  slumbered  with  little  intermis- 
uon,  appearing  composed  and  happy  to  the  last.  He  died  on  the  night 
of  the  7th  of  February,  the  day  of  the  month  on  whioh  he  was  delivered 
from  his  captivity  at  Lockwater,  or  Longh-outre,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called. 

He  requested  to  be  laid  next  to  his  wife,  who  had  been  buried  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  south  side  of  the  church-yard  of  the  cathedriJ  of 
Kilmore.  The  titular  bishop  having  taken  possession  of  the  cathedral, 
it  became  necessary  to  got  his  permission.  The  chief  of  the  rebels 
gathered  his  forces  together,  aud  accompanied  the  body  from  Mr. 
O'Shereden's  to  the  church-yard  of  Kilmore  with  great  solemnity,  firing 
a  volley  of  shot  over  his  grave,  and  some  of  the  better  instructed  among 
them  exclaiming  in  Latin,  "  Requieicat  in  pace  vltimtu  Anglorum; — 
May  the  hut  of  the  English  rest  in  peace!  They  had  often  said,  as 
they  esteemed  him  the  best  of  the  English  bishops,  so  he  should  be  the 
last  that  should  be  left  among  them. 

"  Thus  lived  and  died,"  says  Burnet,  "  this  excellent  bishop,  in  whom 
so  many  of  the  greatest  characters  of  a  primitive  and  apostolical 
bishop  aid  show  themselves  so  eminently,  that  it  seemed  fit  that  he 
should  still  speak  to  the  world,  thoi^h  dead ;  since  great  patterns  give 
the  easiest  notions  of  eminent  virtues,  and  teach  in  a  way  that  has 
much  more  authority  with  it  than  all  speculative  discourses  can  pos- 
sibly have." 

Hb  judgment  and  memory  were  very  eitraordinary,  and  conti- 
nued unimpaired  to  the  last.  He  corresponded  with  many  of  the  first 
divines  of  the  age,  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  continent,  and  wrote 
in  Latin  with  great  elegance  and  correctness.  He  was  free  of  ac- 
cess, and  easy  in  conversation,  hut  talked  seldom  of  indifferent  mat- 
ters; his  thoughts  and  heart  being  fixed  above;  and  whatever  conver- 
sation occurred,  he  generally  gave  it  a  usefid  and  instructive  direc- 
tion. He  was  as  remarkable  for  his  sincerity  and  foithfiilness  in  giving 
reproof,  as  for  his  mildness  and  moderation  in  receiving  it,  however 
nndeBcrved. 

He  was  tall  and  graceful  in  his  person;  and  there  was  an  eleva- 
tion in  his  countenance  and  demeanour  that  discovered  what  wan 
within,  and  created  an  awe  and  veneration  for  him.  His  style  was 
like  his  mind, — clear,  elevated,  and  correct,  but  plain  and  simple,  de- 
spising superfluous  ornament,  especially  on  subjects  of  such  solemn 
import  as  the  salvation  of  souls. 

His  deportment  was  serious  and  unafiectedj  and  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, in  speaking  of  his  dress,  says,  "  His  habit  was  grave;  in  a 
long  stuff  gown,  not  costly,  but  comely;  his  stockings  woollen;  his 
shoes  not  much  higher  behind  than  before."  His  grey  hairs  were  a 
crown  to  him,  both  for  beauty  and  honour,  and  he  wore  a  long  beard, 
according  to  the  general  custom  of  the  time.  His  strength  and  health 
were  remarkably  good  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  and  even 
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after  he  left  Lockwater,  he  Burprisedhis  {amilj  by  the  bodilj  exertioD 
he  wu  enabled  to  make. 

HU  recreations  were  few  and  simple;  consisting  chieflj  of  walk- 
ing, and  digging  in  fais  garden,  in  which  he  took  great  interest,  hav- 
ing acquired  much  skill  m  the  management  of  plants  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Italy.  The  furniture  of  his  house  was  plain,  but  suitable  to 
his  situation,  and  his  table  was  well  covered,  and  generally  well  at- 
tended with  guests ;  but  they  were  chiefly  of  those  who  could  make 
him  no  return,  and  he  lived  amongst  his  clergy  as  if  they  had  been 
his  brethren^  His  humility  was  great,  and  finely  contrasted  with  hia 
nndaunted  firmness,  whenever  principle  was  involved,  or  self-interest 
tu  be  sacrificed.  He  selected  an  ingenious  device  to  express  and  in- 
crease this  humility.  It  was  a  flaming  cmcible,  with  Uie  following 
motte  in  Hebrew,  "  Take  from  me  all  my  tin;"  the  word  in  Hebrew 
that  signifies  tin  being  Bedel.  He  directed  in  his  wIU  that  his  tomb- 
stene  sQould  bear  this  simple  inscription : — "  Depotitum  GuUehni  quon- 
dam Epitcopi  KUmorentu,"  signi^ng  that  his  body  was  committed  in 
trust  te  the  earth,  till  the  time  arrived  when  she  should  give  up  her 
dead. 


JOBS  BRAMHAL,  PEDU.TE  OF  XRELANQ 


Josm  BsAKHAL  was  descended  from  a  respectable  &mily  in  Cheshire : 
he  was  bom  in  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1593.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  from  whence,  after  taking 
his  degree  of  A.M.,  he  obtuned  a  benefice  in  Yorkshire.  A  contro- 
versy with  some  Jesuits  upon  the  Romish  tenet  of  transubstantiation, 
terminated  so  as  to  ascertain  his  being  possessed  of  high  logical  powers ; 
and  thus  recommended,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Matthews  arch- 
bishop of  York,  whose  friendship  he  soon  gained,  by  his  sterling  virtues 
and  sound  practical  ability.  By  this  pruate  he  was  appointed  a  pre- 
bendary of  York  and  Rippon.  In  this  station  hu  character  became 
generally  known,  and  obtained  a  high  influence  among  the  aristocracy 
of  his  countyi  and  becoming  known  te  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  then 
president  of  York,  he  was  selected  to  be  his  chaplain.  In  1633,  there 
was  a  regal  visitation  in  Ireland,  held  by  his  patron,  with  whom  be 
came  over  and  acted  as  one  of  the  chief  directors  of  the  proceedings. 
He  resigned  bu  English  preferments  by  the  desire  of  Wentworth, 
and  by  his  influence  and  recommendation  was  soon  after  {^pointed  to 
the  see  of  Derry ;  end  was  consecrated  in  the  chapel  of  Dublin  castle, 
on  May  26th,  1634,  by  Usher  and  Dopping,  with  the  bishops  of 
Down  and  Cork.  He  had  been  recommended  to  the  sagacious 
Wentworth,  by  his  eminent  attunments  and  talents  for  the  conduct 
of  afikirs,  at  a  period  when  the  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom,  both 
in  church  and  state,  made  such  attainments  more  than  usually  de- 
sirable. In  addition  to  his  extensive  theological  and  academical  ac- 
quirements, Bramhal  was  also  known  to  have  obtained  an  accurate 
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knonledge  of  English  Imw,  s  fiiot  iodicative  of  the  indiutr^  of  hU  du- 
pogition,  and  the  lolidltj  of  hit  understanding. 

In  Irelaod  he  quicluj  launched  into  a  coune  of  useful  actiTitj. 
There  he  found  indeed  ample  acope  for  the  hand  of  correction  and  re- 
forinatioii.  Wentworth'fl  Tisitation  had  exposed  the  ruinooa  state  of  th« 
church,  vliich  wu,  in  CTerj  respect,  in  the  lowest  conditioo  consistent 
with  existence:  its  reTenues  were  insufficient  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  clergj;  and  its  condition  in  point  of  doctrine  and  discipline  had 
Mlea  into  an  entire  derangement  Bramhal  at  once  set  himself  with 
all  the  vigour  of  his  character,  to  the  reform  of  these  defects,  so  fatal 
to  the  maintenance  of  religion,  and  no  less  so  to  the  progress  of  turil 
prosperity  in  this  kingdom. 

la  1635,  there  was  a  meeting  of  parliament,  in  which  he  exerted 
himself,  in  conjunction  with  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  repiur  the  ruins 
of  the  church.  An  act  was  passed  for  the  execution  of  pious  uses. 
Another  to  confirm  leases  of  certain  lands  made  hj  the  hishops  of 
Armagh  and  other  prelates,  and  empowering  them  to  make  leases  for 
siitj  jears  of  such  lands  within  five  years.  Another  was  passed  for 
the  preserration  of  the  inheritance,  rights  and  profits  of  lands  belonging 
to  the  church  and  persons  ecclesiastical.  Another  act  was  passed  to 
facilitate  the  restitution  of  impropriations,  tithes,  Sec,  with  provisions 
reitriuning  alienations  of  such  rights.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
feur  years,  this  activity  of  Bramhal,  with  the  ud  of  these  legal  provi- 
sions, effected  considerable  improvements  in  the  external  condition  of 
the  church ;  availing  himself  of  the  law,  and  exerting  such  means  a* 
could  he  made  available,  he  recovered  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
pounds,  pir  annum,  of  its  income. 

But  his  exertions  were  in  nothing  more  successfully  exerted  for  the 
church,'  than  in  the  sharp  stru^le,  which,  at  the  same  time  took  place, 
to  restore  the  suBp«ided  uniformity  of  the  two  national  churches.  For 
this  object  there  were  many  strong  motives  to  be  found  in  the  then 
existing  political  state  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  tremendous  struggle 
of  the  civil  wars  was  then  developing  in  the  distance ;  and  the  more  ^- 
mendoua  element  of  religious  dissent,  though,  not  yet  discUsing  any 
thing  of  its  real  power  as  a  principle  of  revolution,  had  begun  so  early  as 
the  previous  reign,  to  make  itself  sufficienUy  sensible  in  the  balance 
of  opposing  powers,  to  hare  become  an  object  of  earnest  and  anxious 
attention  in  the  view  of  all  thoughtful  and  observant  politicians.  The 
church  of  Ireland  had  received  a  tinge  of  the  Calvinistic  spirit,  which 
had  then  presented  itself,  in  a  form  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the 
episcopal  church  of  England,  and  was  feared  by  the  court,  and  the 
court  party  also,  as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  monarchical 
govermnent  then  held.  The  puritans  were  becoming  already  for. 
midableinEngland,  audit  was  reasonably  feared,  that  if  their  influence 
should  increase,  all  classes  of  Christians  who  concurred  with  them  in 
general  views  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  would  eventually  be  found  to 
make  common  cause  with  them  against  the  crown;  and  such,  indeed, 
afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  actual  fact.  These  considerations, 
then,  sufGciently  apparent,  had  a  prevuling  weight  in  the  polipy  of 
Charles,  «nd  of  the  sagacious  Wentworth.  Unquestionably,  reasons  of 
a  still  more  influential  description  were  not  wiuout  their  due  weight: 
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both  the  king-  aod  his  lieat«nant  were  men  susceptible  of  a  strong  tinge 
of  reli^ous  notions;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  those  which 
must  then  have  pressed  Etronglj  on  the  heart  of  ever;  Christian  mem- 
ber of  the  episcopal  church.  To  ererr  consistent  member  of  this 
church,  there  were  questions  of  far  higher  interest  than  those  paltTf 
ContiderKtionsofnationalitj,  which  engroRH  the  narrow  scope  of  popular 
opinion,  and  cloud  the  intellect  of  the  partisan;  it  was  obTious,  that 
the  adhesion  of  the  Irish  church,  to  the  uniform  state  of  the  English, 
was  not  oolj  an  accession  of  strength  to  the  whole;  but,  as  matters 
then  stood,  essential  to  the  reformation,  and  eren  the  safety,  of  the 
church.  The  disunion  of  the  Irish  church,  like  that  of  any  smaller  and 
less  matured  system  comprising  human  principles  of  conduct  and  feel- 
ing from  a  larger  and  more  matured  system,  with  which  it  has  such  a 
comieiion  as  subsists  between  the  two  countries,  is  not  unlike  that  in- 
dependence, which  children  would  willingly  gain,  from  the  control  of 
their  parents :  in  all  such  cases  the  premature  arrogation  of  self-goTem- 
ment  is  sure  to  be  maintained  by  every  deriation  from  the  course  of 
prudence  and  discretion,  that  pride,  passion,  and  the  natural  combattTe- 
uess  of  human  nature,  can  suggest.  There  are,  it  is  true,  abundant 
grounds  of  exception  to  this  general  rule;  but,  at  that  time,  such 
grounds  bod  no  existence  in  a  country,  in  all  things  characteriHtically 
governed  by  party  feeling,  and  at  that  time  especially,  subject  to  this 
and  all  other  deleterious  influences,  &om  the  deficiency  of  those  coun- 
teracting processes  which  belong  to  knowledge  and  civiliEation  Our 
church  could  only  attain  to  a  healthy  state,  and  preserve  its  vitality  by 
that  incorporate  vigour  and  regulated  action,  to  be  attained  by  a  union 
like  that  tben  designed,  and  against  which,  there  was  no  objection  in 
principle;  governed  by  English  bishops,  and  ostensibly  agreeing  in 
forms  of  worship,  doctrine,  and  church  government,  the  same  in  all 
essentials  tbat  have  any  practical  importance,  the  Irish  church  had 
fallen  into  the  utmost  irregularity  in  these  respects,  and  having  in 
itself  no  sanatory  principle,  might  be  restored  but  could  not  be  impaired 
by  such  a  connexion. 

'  We  have  already  had  occuioa  to  state  the  change  which  had  been 
some  time  before  effected  in  the  form  of  the  Irish  church,  by  the  suh- 
stAntial  adoption  of  tbe  articles  of  Lambeth.  We  are  now,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  years  from  that  incident,  to  relate  tbe  re-adoption  of 
the  articles  and  canona  of  the  English  church,  a  course  advised  by 
Bishop  Brambat,  and  violently  resisted  W  many  other  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  convocation.  The  plan  of  proceeding  devised  for  the 
occasion,  appears  from  a  letter  m>m  Laud  to  Strafibrd,  to  hare  been 
Uiis,  that  the  articles  of  tbe  church  of  England  should  be  received 
ipntnmit  verbii,  and  leave  the  other  articles  unnoticed,  on  the  ol^ 
vious  principle  of  the  statute  law,  that  such  a  silence  would  amount 
to  a  virtual  annulment.  The  propriety  of  this  course  wae  made  clear 
enough  &om  the  justly  anticipated  risk  of  opposition.  Such  indeed, 
when  the  matter  was  first  moved,  seems  to  have  been  the  suggestion  of 
Usher  himself,  if  we  rightly  interpret  a  passage  in  one  of  Strafford's 
letters  to  Laud,  in  which  a  way  was  "  propounded  by  my  lord  Primate, 
how  to  bring  on  this  clergy  the  articles  of  England,  and  silence  those 
of  Ireland,  without  noise  as  it  were,  aUwt  ag«n*''     Usher,  bowevert 
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retr&ctedt  from  what  influence  it  ia  not  dow  easj  to  arcertain  farther 
than  conjecture)  but  of  his  dialiiie  to  the  proposed  altera^on  there  is 
QO  doubt.  His  change  of  opinion  waa  expressed,  and  awakened 
the  suspicions  of  Strafford  i  but  he  was  at  the  moment  too  hearilj 
encumbered  with  the  pressing  harry  of  parliament,  to  interfere; 
and  the  convocation  in  which  the  propoMl  was  introduced  pro- 
ceeded in  its  own  waj:  what  this  was,  and  its  likely  result,  naj 
best  be  told  in  tbe  words  of  the  same  letter:  "At  length  I  got 
a  little  time  and  that  most  happily  too  [  I  informed  myself  of  the  state 
of  those  aSairs,  and  found  that  the  lower  bouse  of  conrocation  had 
appointed  a  select  committee  to  consider  the  canoos  of  the  church 
of  England;  that  they  did  proceed  in  that  committee,  without  at  alt 
conferring  with  their  bishops,  that  they  had  gone  through  the  book  of 
canons,  and  noted  in  the  margin  such  as  they  allowed  with  an  A ;  and 
on  others,  they  had  entered  a  D,  which  stood  for  deliberandum;  that 
into  the  fifth  article  they  had  brought  the  articles  of  Ireland  to  he 
allowed  and  received  under  the  pun  of  excommunication,"  &c. 

The  indignation  of  Streffora  will  easily  be  conceived;  he  at  once 
summoned  before  him  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  was  desired 
to  bring  with  him  the  book  of  canons  to  which  tlie  above  marks  were 
annexed,  with  the  draught  of  the  canons  which  they  had  drawn  np  to 
present  the  same  evening  in  the  houae ;  and  having  expressed  bis  strong 
disapprobation,  he  peremptorily  forbade  the  presentation  of  the  report, 
till  further  notice.  He  then  convened  a  meeting  composed  of  Usher, 
Bramhal,  and  other  bishops,  before  whom  the  committee  had  olio  been 
summoned  to  attend.  In  this  assembly  he  sternly  rebuked  them  for 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  He  then  directed  the  prolocutor  of  their 
house,  who  was  present  by  his  desire,  that  he  should  put  no  questiou 
in  the  house,  touching  the  receiving  or  not  the  articles  of  the  church 
of  Ireland;  but  that  he  should  simply  put  the  qnestion  for  the  allow- 
ing and  receiving  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  "  barely  con- 
tent, or  not  content." 

Usher  was  desired  to  frame  the  canon  for  this  purpose;  but  having 
done  so,  Wentworth,  not  contented  with  his  draSt,  drew  up  another 
himself  and  sent  it  to  Usher,  who  soon  came  to  tell  him  that  he  feared 
it  could  never  pass  in  that  form.  But  Strafford,  whose  suspicions  as  to 
the  primate's  good-will,  on  the  occawon,  had  been  strongly  excited, 
aoDOunced  his  determination  to  put  it  to  the  vote  as  it  stood ;  and  forth- 
with sent  it  to  the  prolocutor.  This  was  the  first  canon  of  the  con- 
vocation, and  declaratory  of  the  adoption  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  in 
the  following  form :  "  For  the  mauifestation  of  our  agreement  with  the 
church  of  England,  in  the  confession  of  the  same  Christian  faith,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments ;  we  do  receive  and  approve  the  book  of 
articlesof  religion,  agreed  upon  by  the  archbishops,  and  bishops,  and  the 
whole  clergy  in  the  convocation,  holden  at  London,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1562,  for  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions,  and  for  the  esta- 
blishing of  consent  touching  true  religion.  And,  therefore,  if  any  here- 
after shall  affirm,  that  any  of  those  articles  are,  in  any  port,  supersti- 
tious or  erroneous,  or  such  as  he  may  not  with  a  good  conscience 
subscribe  unto,  let  him  be  excommunicated,  and  not  absolved  before  he 
makes  a  public  recantation  of  hia  error."     By  this  canon,  the  thirty 
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nine  articlcB  were  adopted;  but  the  nataral  question  arose  among  the 
clergy — on  whose  part,  in  general)  there  remained  a  strong  leaning  in 
feTour  of  the  former  articles — whether  they  were  to  be  r^arded  as 
abolished  or  not.  Some  conceived  that,  hj  the  new  canon,  they  who 
should  subscribe  would  only  thereby  declare  their  agreement  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  English  church,  while  the  fbrmei  still  contituied  in 
force.  Others,  thinking  more  precisely,  saw  that  the  Irish  articles 
were  annulled  by  the  caaoa.  ^d  it  cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  a 
recent  enactment,  of  which  the  provisions  were  in  direct  contrarielj  to 
the  prevloas  law  on  the  same  points,  must  needs  be  considered  as  a 
virtual  repeal.  On  points  of  coincidence,  the  former  provisions  would 
be  merely  superseded;  and  the  question  can  only  properly  arise  on 
points  unafiected  by  the  new  law.  Such  must  have  been  the  decision, 
had  the  case  been  referred  to  judicial  consideration;  but  in  such  a 
question  relative  to  an  entire  system  of  fundamental  provisions,  im- 
bodyin^,  in  fact,  the  constitution  of  a  church,  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  qnestioa  of  fitness  antecedent  to  any  such  considerations.  A  church 
intttiding  to  unite  itself  with  another,  by  the  reception  of  its  symbols 
and  forms,  must  be  referred  to  the  design  of  such  an  act;  and  thus  the 
muntenance  of  its  ancient  frame  most  be  regarded  as  a  plain  ab- 
surdity, and  wholly  inconsutent  with  the  object.  Usher,  indeed,  with 
an  inconsistency  which  we  can  but  imperfectly  account  for,  by  allow- 
ing for  the  partiality  of  parentage — for  the  tenets  of  Usher  are  not 
represented  by  the  Irish  articles — considered  that  the  English 
articles  were  only  received  subject  to  the  construction  they  might  re- 
ceive from  the  Irish,  and  for  the  purpose  "  of  manifesting  our  agree- 
ment with  the  church  of  England."  For  some  time  after,  the  primate 
and  several  of  the  bishops  required  subscriptions  to  both  sets  of  urticles; 
but  it  was  not  without  strong  doubts  of  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure, an  application  was  made  to  the  lord-deputy  for  consent  to 
re-enact  the  Irish  articles,  which  he  revised.  Most  of  the  bishops,  how- 
ever, adopted  a  course  more  in  unison  with  the  intent  of  Brainhal  and 
the  government.  And  in  the  troubles,  which  immediately  after  set  in, 
the  matter  was  dropped,  and  the  thirty-nine  articles  have  ever  since 
been  received  without  any  question,  as  those  of  the  united  church  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

A  similar  effort  was  made  with  respect  to  the  canons,  but  resisted 
by  the  primate,  on  the  ground  that  the  Irish  church  would  thus  be 
reduced  to  an  entire  dependence  on  the  English;  to  prevent  which  the 
good  primate  proposed  that,  in  this  respect,  some  differences  should  be 
maintained,  to  preserve  independence  in  that  church  of  which  he  was 
the  ecclesiastical  head.  Such  a  reason  was  consistent  with  the  patriotism 
of  Usher,  and  the  no  less  respectable  corporate  feeling  whioh  is  a  main 
preserving  principle  of  public  institutions:  but  it  was  little  consistent 
with  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  true  interests  of  Ireland,  which  baa 
in  nothing  suffered  more  than  from  Its  high  pitch  of  nationality,  main- 
tained by  distinctions,  of  which  most,  arising  from  the  state  of  things, 
could  not  be  removed.  In  thus  excepting  against  the  primate's  rea- 
son, we  may  say,  «n  par«nthet»,  that  eventually,  this  sli^t  distinction 
between  the  two  churches  has  been  of  service  to  religion  in  this  island. 
But  there  were  indeed  better  reasons  for  differences  in  the  canons  of 
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the  ohuTches  th&n  th«  oae  put  foremost  b^  Usher ;  uid  these,  fortn- 
D&tely,  were  alooe  operaUve  in  the  actual  arrangement.  It  it,  however) 
mentioned  by  Carte,  that  "  abundance  of  the  memben  were  puritanical 
in  their  hearts,  and  made  several  tri&ing  objections  to  the  body  of  canons 
extracted  out  of  the  English,  which  was  offered  to  their  judgment  and 
approbation ;  particularly  to  such  as  concerned  the  solemnity  and  uni- 
formity of  divine  worship,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
ornaments  used  therein ;  the  qualifications  for  holy  order,  for  benefices 
and  pluralities,  the  oath  against  simony,  the  times  of  ordination,  and 
the  obligation  to  residency  and  subscription." 

Notwithstanding  these  and  such  objections,  it  was  agreed  to  con- 
struct a  body  of  ecclesiastical  canons  and  constitutions  for  the  Irish 
church,  on  the  frame  of  those  of  England,  by  adoptmg  such  u  might 
be  deemed  unobjectionable,  and  adding  such  as  the  special  circum- 
stances of  Ireland  might  seem  to  require^  The  execution  of  this 
arrangement  was  committed  to  Bramhal,  who  drew  up  the  Irish 
oanona  to  the  number  of  one  hundred.  These  were  passed  in  the  con- 
vocation, and  received  the  king's  assent.  The  differences  between 
those  and  the  canons  of  the  English  church  have  been  noticed,  in  a 
careful  comparison,  in  a  learned  work  by  a  late  prelate,  to  whom  the 
Irish  church  is  variously  indebted  for  works  of  great  practical  utility,  to 
which  we  need  only  here  refer. 

As  the  puritans  became  ascendant  in  England,  and  obtained  the 
(nil  possession  of  the  powers  of  goTemment,  the  Irish  parliament  foi- 
lowed  the  example  of  the  long  puliament  in  England,  and  became  the 
active  instrument  of  rebellion  and  oppression.  Their  party  in  Ireland 
felt  the  advantage  of  the  juncture,  and  resolved  not  to  be  wanting  to 
the  occasion:  a  petition  against  the  bishops  of  the  north,  partly  false 
— and  what  was  not  false,  unjust — was  got  up,  oad  received  bj  par- 
liament complacently.  Agwnst  the  active  and  uncompromising  Bram- 
hal, the  especial  enmity  of  the  puritan  party  was  directed:  he  was 
impeached,  together  with  the  chief  justice,  the  chancellor,  and  Sir  G. 
Rodcliffe,  by  Sir  Bryan  O'Neill.     The  supporters  of  the  charge  were 

EDwerAil  and  confident;  and  Bramhal's  friends  urged  that  he  should 
eep  himself  aloof;  hut  the  firmness  of  the  bishop's  character  made 
him  resolve  to  meet  the  vexatious  charges,  wliich,  in  truth,  had  no  ob- 
ject but  a  pretext  for  his  destruction.  He  came  to  town  and  appear- 
ed in  his  place  in  the  house  of  lords.  He  was  immediately  arrested,  and 
committed  to  prison.  The  record  of  his  merits  and  sufferings  on  thu  oc- 
casion has  been  perpetuated  by  the  eloquence  of  Jeremy  Taylor: — 
"  When  the  numerous  army  of  vexed  people  heaped  up  catalogues  of  ac- 
cusations— when  the  parliament  of  Ireland  imitated  the  violent  proceed- 
ings of  the  disordered  English — when  his  glorious  patron  was  tsJcen  from 
his  head,  and  he  was  disrobed  of  bis  great  defences — when  petitions 
were  invited,  and  accusations  furnished,  and  calumny  waa  rewarded 
and  managed  with  art  and  power — when  there  were  about  two  hun- 
dred petitions  put  in  against  him,  and  himself  denied  leave  to  answer 
by  word  of  mouth — when  he  was  long  imprisoned,  and  treated  so  that 
a  guilty  man  would  have  been  broken  into  affrightm«Dt  and  pitiful 
and  low  considerations — yet  then,  he  himself,  standing  almost  alone, 
like  Collimachna  at  Marathon,  hemmed  in  with  enemies,  and  coTcred 
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with  arrows,  defended  himself  bejond  all  the  powers  of  guiltiness,  even 
with  the  defences  of  truth  and  the  brarery  of  innocence ;  and  answered 
the  petitions  in  writing,  sometimes  twenty  in  a  da^,  with  so  much 
clearness,  evidence  of  truth,  reality  of  iact,  and  testimony  of  law,  that 
his  very  enemies  were  ashamed  and  conrinced."*  Snch  is  the  elo- 
quent, but  not  exaggerated,  account  which  Taylor  has  given,  of  the 
most  truly  illustrious  period  in  the  life  of  this  eminent  prelate.  He 
winds  up  his  brief  and  nervous  detail,  by  the  remark,  that  his  enemies 
having  failed  to  make  good  any  particular  case  against  Bramhal,  had 
recourse  to  the  common  subterfuge  of  democratic  persecution,  and  at- 
tacked him  with  vague  and  general  accusations;  or,  in  the  words  of 
Taylor,  "  They  were  forced  to  leave  their  muster-rolls,  and  decline 
the  parljculars,  and  fall  to  their  ii  /^lyo,  to  accuse  bim  for  going  about 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  the  device  by  which  great  Strafford 
and  Canterbury  fell;"  a  device  which,  assuredly,  in  Bramhal's  case, 
as  in  those  of  Laud  and  Wentworth,  betrays,  in  the  utter  dishonesty 
of  the  prel«nce,  a  sanguinary  premeditation  to  remove  persons  ob- 
noxious by  their  virtue  and  principles.  The  robber  as  fitly  might  justify 
his  vocation  on  the  public  roads,  by  pretending  to  maintain  the  laws 
of  property,  as  the  puritan  parliament  affect  to  vindicate  any  law  but 
the  will  of  an  armed  democracy.  To  these  notices  we  may  add  the 
buhop's  own  account,  in  a  letter  to  the  primate: — "  It  would  have  been 
a  great  comfort  and  contentment  to  me,  to  have  received  a  few  lines 
of  counsel  or  comfort,  in  this  my  great  afBiction  which  has  befallen 
me,  for  my  zeal  to  the  service  of  his  majesty,  and  the  good  of  this 
church,  in  being  a  poor  instrument  to  restore  the  usurped  advowsons 
and  impropriations  to  the  crown,  and  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
church  in  a  fair,  just  way,  always  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  which 

"  But  now  it  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  threatening  and  force.  What 
force  did  I  ever  use  to  any?  What  one  man  over  suffered  for  not 
consenting?  My  force  was  only  force  of  reason,  and  law.  The  scale 
must  needs  yield  when  weight  is  put  into  it.  And  your  Gnwe  knows 
to  what  pass  many  bishopricks  were  brou^t,  some  to  100  per  annum, 
some  50,  as  Waterford,  Kilfenoragh,  and  some  othersi  some  to  5 
marks,  as  Cloyne,  and  Kilmacduagh.  How  in  some  dioceses  as  in 
Frens  and  Leighlin,  there  was  scarce  a  living  left  that  was  not  formed 
ontta  tbepatron,ortosome  for  hisuse,  at  £2,£3,;£4,  or  £5  per  annum, 
for  a  long  time,  three  lives  or  a  hundred  years.  How  the  Chantries  of 
Ardee,  Dundalk,  &C.,  were  employed  to  maintun  priests  and  &iars, 
which  are  now  the  chief  muntenance  of  the  incumbents. 

"  In  all  this  my  part  was  only  labour  and  expence:  but  I  find  that 
losses  make  a  deeper  impression  than  benefits.  I  cannot  stop  men's 
mouths;  but  I  challenge  all  the  world  for  one  farthing  I  ever  got, 
either  by  references  or  church  preferments.  I  fly  to  your  grace  as  an 
anchor  at  this  time,  when  my  friends  cannot  help  me.  God  knows 
how  I  have  exulted  at  night,  that  day  I  had  gained  any  considerable 
revenue  to  the  church,  little  dreaming  that  in  future  times  that  act 
should  be  questioned  as  treasonable,  &c.  &c" 
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Id  tbe  reply  of  Usher,  among  other  things,  it  is  mentioned,  "  mj 
lord  Strafibrd,  the  night  before  his  suffering,  (which  was  most  ohria- 
tian  and  magnammoas,  ad  ttuporem  viqae)  sent  me  to  the  king, 
giving  me  in  charge,  among  other  particulars,  to  put  him  in  mind  ot 
you  and  of  the  otlier  two  lords  that  are  in  the  same  pressure."  Event- 
Dally  the  king  sent  over  his  commands  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
bishop,  nod  be  vas  soon  after  liberated. 

The  Irish  rebellion  now  shortly  set  in;  its  deplorable  consequences 
were  not  confined  to  any  sect  or  class;  but  however  they  may  have 
commenced  in  causes  already  sufficiently  dwelt  on,  rapidly  spread  and 
involved  alike  the  innocent  and  guilty  in  their  prolonged  course  of 
terror,  sufiering,  and  destruction.  Aroong  the  sufferers,  it  was  least 
of  all  to  be  reckoned  that  Bramhal  should  escape  his  share.  The 
miscreant  O'Neile,  whose  character  was  an  equu  compound  of  mad- 
ness and  atrocity,  made  an  effort  for  his  destruction:  Bramhal,  how- 
ever, came  off  with  the  loss  of  some  personal  property  in  the  attack, 
the  plunder  of  his  carrii^s,  and  escaped  into  EngUnd,  where  he 
bravely  and  foithfiiUy  encountered  many  dangers  scarcely  less  imminent, 
by  his  adherence  to  the  king. 

He  visited  this  country  again  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  seised  and  delivered  ap  at  the  revolt  of  Cork:  on  this 
occasion  Cnmwell  u  siud  to  have  strongly  expressed  his  vexation,  and 
said  that  he  would  have  given  a  liberal  reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  that  "  Irish  Canterbury."*  After  some  other  misadventures,  he 
agun  took  the  wise  part  of  esc^ing  into  England,  and  was  on  the 
passage  saved  &om  his  enemies,  by  a  providential  change  of  wind, 
which  bafQed  the  pursuit  of  two  parliajnentary  ships,  by  which  the 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  chased.  Finding  no  reAige  in  England, 
he  was  presently  driven  to  the  shift  of  travelling,  and  formed  the  some- 
what unaccountable  and  rash  design  of  a  visit  to  Spain.  But  on  his 
arrival  in  that  country  he  received  a  seasonable  warning:  at  an  inn 
upon  the  road,  his  surprise  was  great  at  finding  himself  recognised 
by  the  hostess,  who,  on  looking  at  his  face,  at  once  called  him 
by  his  name.  On  being  questioned  by  the  bishop,  the  woman 
showed  him  his  picture,  and  gave  him  the  startling  information, 
that  many  copies  of  it  had  been  sent  over  with  orders  for  his  arrest 
and  committal  to  tbe  Inquisition.  Her  husband,  she  added,  was 
under  orders  to  that  efiect,  and  would  not  fail  to  execute  them, 
ahonld  he  discover  him.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  bishop  was 
not  slow  to  depart.  On  this  incident  doubts  have  been  raised;  with 
the  grounds  of  tlie  particular  doubts  we  do  not  concur.  But  we 
have  DO  very  great  confidence  in  any  part  of  the  narrative :  we  can- 
not admit  the  doubt  that  his  parliamentary  enemies  would  be  active 
to  get  rid  of  the  "  Irish  Caoterbury"  by  any  means,  and  we  can  as 
little  doubt  the  conveDient  subserviency  to  such  a  pnrpose,  of  that 
most  revolting  and  execrable  of  human  institutions,  the  Spaoish  Inqui- 
sitioD!  but  we  should  most  doubt  that  the  sagacious  inteltigence  of 
Bramhal  would  have  wiUked  heedless  into  so  formidable  a  tn^  with- 
out soDie  Diotive  more  adequate  thaD  has  been  stated. 
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At  this  feariiil  period  of  oalamity  and  reverae,  when  few  oler^  or 
prelates  of  tha  English  and  Irish  church  escaped  the  license  of  [Htin-- 
der,  and  the  rapacity  of  unhaUowed  power;  and  Bramhal,  like  most  of 
his  brethren,  was  narrowly  strolling  on  the  verge  of  utt«r  destito- 
tion,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  a  debt  of  £700,  &om  some 
person  to  whom  he  had  lent  the  sum  in  better  times.  As  he  was  oir< 
cumatanced,  this  was,  indeed,  a  great  and  signal  mercy,  which  he 
diankfully  received,  and  gratefulW  disposed  of,  not  only  for  bis  own 
relief,  but  that  of  other  sufferers  of  his  forlorn  and  persecuted  church, 
and  faithful  loyalists,  "  to  whom  even  of  bis  penury  be  distributed  so 
liberally,  that  the  blessing  of  such  as  were  ready  to  perish  fell  upon 
bim."* 

But  Brambal  was  reserved  for  better  times;  and  as  he  had  been 
tried  and  found  &ithful  in  the  season  of  a  fiery  trial,  so  he  was  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  station  for  which  he  had  been  thns  severely  approved. 

"  At  this  period,"  writes  bishop  Uant,  "  the  ohurch  of  Ireland  had 
preserved  only  eight  of  her  former  bishops ;  Bramhal  of  Derry ;  JohD 
Lesly  of  Rapboe;  Heni^  L«sly  of  Down  and  Cavan;  Maxwell  of 
Kilmore;  Baily  of  ClonKrti  Williams  of  Ossonr;  Jones  of  Clogher; 
Utd  Fulwar  of  Ardfert. — Of  these,  the  bishop  of  Deny,  in  partioiilar, 
was  well-known,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  previous  eoclesiastioal 
serTices,  so  tbat  the  general  sense  of  the  church  and  of  the  kingdom 
concurred  with  the  judgment  of  the  govermnent,  which  made  an  early 
selection  of  biln  for  the  arcbbisboprick  of  Armagh,  and  primacy  aod 
metropolitan  dignity  of  tdl  Ireland,  to  wbich  he  was  nominated  in 
August  1660,  and  formally  ^pointed  on  the  16tb  of  January,  1661.'^ 
The  appointment  of  so  many  new  buhops  as  such  a  state  of  things 
demanded  was  for  a  time  the  rallying  point  of  party  and  sectarian 
excitement:  the  desolate  condition  of  tne  Irish  chnroh  had  raised  the 
strong  hopes  of  its  enemies  of  every  persuasion,  that  it  oould  hardly 
be  restored:  and  above  all,  at  the  present  moment  the  expectation  was, 
that  the  sees  would  not  be  filled.  There  was  some  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  govermnent,  arising  &om  the  want  of  the  great  seal,  for  the 
execution  of  the  patents  t  but  the  marquess  of  Ormonde  saw  the  strong 
expediency  of  putting  an  end  to  party  specnlatioa  and  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  adverse  feeling,  by  expediting  the  nomination  which  be 
advised  to  have  made  out  under  the  king's  signet.  On  the  opposite  side, 
addresses  were  sent  up  &om  numerous  protestants,  chiefly  the  leaven 
of  the  Cromwellian  soldiers,  to  petition  against  bishops,  snd  tbat  their 
spiritual  interests  might  remun  "  under  £e  charge  of  Uie  godly  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  who  bad  so  long  laboured  among  them."  The 
strength  of  this  party  was,  however,  not  of  a  substantial  or  permanent 
character,  as  it  lay  almost  entirely  in  the  officers  of  the  army,  who 
were  in  fact  only  kept  together  in  a  state  of  organisation  by  the  want 
of  money  to  pay  their  arrears.  By  these,  or  rather  by  their  principal 
commanders,  Sir  T.  Stanley,  &C.,  the  petitions  were  seut  round  for 
signatures,  which  were  obtained  with  the  ordinary  facility  of  tbat 
spurious  expression  of  popular  sentiment.  The  officers  had  neverthe- 
less been  generally  so  Cnee  in  their  language,  that  there  were  few  of 

*  Usnt  from  Vneft  lifa  of  Bramlul.  t  Hiit.  of  the  Church  of  Inland. 
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clibiu  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  being  called  to  account  for  sedi- 
tious  and  diBlojol  eipreseions:  of  thia  circiimstance  Sir  Charles  Coote 
took  advantaga  for  the  purpose  of  intiniidating  the  most  violent  of 
them,  and  it  is  stated  that  tbej  were  thus  led  to  desist." 

Yet  the  intrigues  thua  defeated,  would,  at  this  time,  have  been 
of  slight  comparative  moment,  bad  there  not  been  persons  of  high 
rank  md  weight  secretlj  concerned  in  impeding  the  re-edtfication 
of  the  Irish  chorch.  Such  persona  could  not  without  danger 
commit  themselTes  to  prooeedingg  which  might,  without  wrong,  be 
interpreted  into  disaffection  to  Uie  crown  at  a  moment  when  such 
a  charge  would  be  most  unsafe.  The;  felt  themselves  therefore, 
compelled,  silently  to  allow  the  appoin^ent  <^  the  bishops;  but  it 
was  another  thing  and  subject  to  no  dangerous  oonstmctioD,  to 
interfere  with  their  temporalities,  and  to  resist  in  ey&rj  waj  the 
restoration  of  church  possessions.  Under  the  pretence  of  urging 
other  interests,  thej  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  insertion  in  the  king's 
declaration  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  of  a  clause  to  withhold  all  im- 
provements of  eoclesiastioal  rents  made  during  the  government  of  tbe 
earl  of  Strafford — improvements  mainlj  attributable  to  the  wisdom 
and  enerCT  of  Brambal.  Thej  were  now  attacked  on  the  pretence 
that  thej  had  been  made  at  the  council  table,  which  had  no  anthorit; 
Ear  suoh  acta. 

To  counteract  thia  intrigue,  Brambal,  now  rtused  to  the  head  of  the 
Irish  church,  convened  the  other  eight  bishops  in  Dublin,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1660,  when  thej  agreed  upon  an  address,  in  which  they  repre- 
sented to  king  Charles,  "  that  it  never  was  the  intention  of  his  grand- 
Esther,  that  one  single  tenant,  who  had  no  need,  and  was  of  no  use  to 
the  church,  should  enjoy  a  greater  jearly  revenue  oat  of  his  royal 
bounty  than  the  see  itself  and  the  succession  of  pastors ;  yet  this  was 
the  case  till  the  dme  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  through  wfaoae  sides  the 
church  was  now  attacked,  and  in  danger  of  suffering.  That  they 
were  ready  to  demonstrate,  that  the  council  table  in  Ireland  had  been 
ever  esteemed  and  used  aa  thb  proper  judicature  for  such  causes, 
throughout  the  last  two  reigns,  and  so  upwards  tbronghoat  all  ages 
since  the  conquest.  Nor  could  it  poasibly  be  otherwise;  the  revenues 
of  Irish  bishops,  depending  much  on  the  rules  of  plantation — and  rules 
of  plantation  being  only  cognoscible  at  the  council  board."  Having 
further  extended  the  application  of  thb  principle,  the  petition  went  on 
to  state  the  consequences,  which  they  showed  to  be  the  entire  beggary 
of  the  sees;  and  craved  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  the  prejadice 
of  the  church,  until  at  least  they  might  be  heard  in  its  defence.  This 
petition  was  presented  by  the  marquesa  of  Ormonde,  and  received, 
through  him,  a  &vonrahle  answer  £ram  the  icing,  "that  he  would,  by 
all  the  ways  and  means  in  his  power,  preserve  their  rights  and  those 
of  the  church  of  Ireland,  so  far  as  by  law  and  justice  he  might,  &c., 
ftc."  With  the  king's  letter  the  marquess  wrote  to  the  primate,  aseur- 
ing  him  of  his  own  sealona  co-operation.  The  good  offices  of  the 
marquesa  were  indeed  prompt  and  effectual,  and,  through  bis  lealons 
exerUon,  the  king  soon  restored  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  cbursh 
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to  the  full  extent  of  their  possestions  in  1641.  He  bIbo  iuued  hii 
Tojal  mandate  to  the  primate  for  the  consecration  of  the  neir  hiahops 
nominated  to  the  vacant  sees.  Accordingly,  two  archbishops  and  ten 
suffiragans  were,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1661,  cooBecrated  in  St 
Patrick's  cathedral,  b  j  the  primate,  aasixted  by  four  other  bishops ;  the 
consecration  sermon  being  preached  by  Jeremy  Taylor.  And,  not 
ofien  in  the  history  of  churches  has  there  occurred  an  occasion  so 
suited  to  call  forth  the  higher  powers  of  that  illustrioas  preacher,  than 
on  that  occasion  which  witnessed  the  restoration  of  the  sacred  edifice 
of  the  church  &om  the  dost  and  ashes  in  which  it  had  been  oast  down 
fay  cupidity  and  fanaticism ;  and  the  consecration  to  that  sacred  office 
of  twelve  men,  who  had,  during  these  dark  and  dreadfiil  years  of  trial 
and  dismay,  braved  aH  the  terrors  and  sufferings  of  persecution  for 
her  soke,  and  now  stood  up  in  their  white  robes,  like  those  "  which 
oame  out  of  great  tribulation,"  to  stand  before  their  Master's  throne 
and  serve  him  in  his  temple.  Bishop  Mant,  who  gives  a  brief  but  full 
detail  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  closes  his  account  with  the  fol- 
lowing observation,  which  we  here  extract : — "  The  consecration,  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  imposition  of  the  same  hands  of  twelve  Christian 
bishops,  two  of  the  number  being  of  metropolitan  eminence,  to  their 
apostolical  superintendence  of  the  church  of  Christ,  is  an  event  proba- 
bly without  a  parallel  in  the  church."  The  event  and  its  consequence, 
with  reference  to  the  illustrious  primate  engaged  in  the  consecration, 
is  thus  noticed  by  bishop  Taylor,  in  his  sermon  preached  at  the  funeral 
of  archbishop  Bramhal,  in  the  year  1663: — 

"  There  are  great  things  spoken  of  his  predecessor  St  Patrick,  that 
he  fonnded  700  churches  and  religious  convents,  that  he  ordained  5000 
priests,  and  with  his  own  hands  consecrated  350  bishops.  How  true 
the  Btor^  ia  I  know  not,  but  we  were  all  witnesses  that  the  late  primate 
whose  memory  we  celebrate,  did  by  an  extraordinary  contingency  of 
Providence,  in  one  day  oonseorate  two  archbishops  and  ten  bishops ; 
and  did  benefit  to  almost  all  the  churches  of  Ireland ;  and  was  greatly 
instrumental  in  the  re-endowments  of  tlie  whole  clergy;  and  in  the 
greatest  abilities  and  incomparable  industi^  was  inferior  to  none  of  his 
antecessors." 

We  cannot,  consistently  with  the  popular  design  of  this  work,  here 
enter,  in  all  the  detul  to  which  we  might  otherwise  be  inclined,  upon 
a  Tiew  of  the  position  in  which  our  church  now  stood,  after 
many  trying  vicissitodes  again  settled  on  a  strong  basis,  agunat 
a  eea  of  troabies  which  continued  and  continues  to  beat  against 
her  sacred  ramparts.  She  was  yet  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
jealousy,  enmity,  and  cupidity;  and  her  many  and  various  enemies, 
though  beaten  down  by  the  result  of  the  long  struggle  which  had 
'  steeped  the  land  in  woe  and  murder  for  so  many  years,  still  retained 
their  hate,  and,  though  they  did  not  endanger  her  existence,  ex- 
posed her  to  many  trials,  and  much  abridged  her  usefulness.  On 
this  general  state  of  things  we  shall  at  a  further  period  venture  some 
reflections,  which  might  here  carry  tis  further  than  is  our  desire  from 
the  direct  purpose  of  this  memoir. 

Among  the  difficulties  to  which  the  bishops  were  now  exposed,  wai 
tltat  arising  &om  the  number  of  their  clergy  who  had  been  admitted  &om 
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the  prwbjteriaii  church,  nod  who,  therefore,  had  not  reoeiTed  ordioa- 
tion  according  to  the  caoonB  of  the  ohurgh,  u  it  now  stood.  To  these 
men  in  general,  there  wm  personally  no  objection;  but  it  was  jnatlj 
decided  by  firamhal  and  the  other  bishops,  that  the  canons  of  the 
church  most  be  adhered  to.  A  departure  &om  order  ia  unqnestion- 
abl;  inconsistent  with  that  inviolobilitj  on  which  the  existence  of  in- 
BtibiUons  is  (to  ^1  humaa  contemplation,)  dependent.  The  diffieultj 
wu  indeed  considerable;  the  necessity  of  &  strict  adherence  to  the 
laws  of  an  institation  ia  not  always  HensibLe  to  the  popular  eye;  it  is 
easier  to  see  the  evil  or  the  haniship  when  a  gooi  preacher  and  a 
wortlty  minister  of  the  gospel  stands  questioned  on  a  seeming  point  of 
form,  than  to  comprehend  the  vital  necessity  of  preserving  inviolate  the 
order  and  form  of  a  sacred  institution.  The  bishops  were,  perhaps, 
becomingly  indifferent  as  to  the  foam  and  "  salt  surf  weeds"  of  popular 
opinion;  but  ^ev  felt  as  men  the  hardship  to  the  man,  and  as  prelates 
'  the  loss  to  the  church.  The  course  to  be  pursued  was  nice  and  di£G- 
oult,  for  it  was  a  peremptory  necessity  in  such  cases,  that  the  minister 
should  receive  episcopu  ordination:  such,  by  a  clause  in  the  act  of 
onifomuty  was  the  law;  nor  could  the  bishop  depart  from  it  for  any 
consideration  of  expediency,  without  an  abandonment  of  the  sacred  ob- 
ligations of  his  office..  Under  these  cironmstonoes,  the  conduct  of 
Bramhal  displayed  the  prudence,  firmness,  and  kindness  of  hia  nature; 
"  when  the  oenefices  were  called  at  the  visitation,  several  appeared 
and  exhibited  only  such  titles  as  they  had  received  &om  the  late  power. 
He  told  them  they  were  no  legal  titles ;  but  in  regard  he  heard  well 
of  them,  he  was  willing  to  make  such  to  them  by  institution  and  in- 
duction, which  they  humbly  acknowledged,  and  entreated  his  lordship 
to  do.  But  deuring  to  see  their  letters  of  orders,  some  had  no  other 
but  their  certificates  of  ordination  by  some  presbyteriau  classes,  which, 
he  told  them  did  not  qualify  them  for  any  preferment  in  the  church. 
Whereiqnn  the  question  immediately  arose  '  are  we  not  ministers  of 
the  gospel?"*  To  this  Bramhal  replied  that  snch  was  not  the  ques- 
tion, and  explained  the  essential  distinction  between  an  objection  on 
the  ground  of  a  positive  disqualification  for  the  ministry,  koA  one  on 
that  of  not  being  qualified  to  be  functionaries  of  the  church.  He 
pointed  ont  the  important  fact  that  the  defect  of  their  orders  was  such 
as  to  vitiate  the  title  of  their  temporal  rights,  and  that  they  could  not 
legally  sue  for  their  tithes.  Without  disputing  their  sacred  character 
or  their  spiritual  qualification,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  s<^sm  and  of  the  preservation  of  order.  To  his  arguments  aQ 
the  more  reasonable  gave  their  assent,  and  complied  with  the  law  by 
receiving  ordination  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  canons  of 
the  church,  and  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  the 
letters  of  orders  given  on  this  occasion,  there  was  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing explanatory  form.  "  Non  annihilantes  priores  ordiues,  (si  qnos 
habuit,)  neo  validitatem  aut  invaliditatem  eorum  detenninontes,  multo 
minus  omnes  ordines  sacros  eccleaiarum  forensicarum  oondemnontes, 
quoB  proprio  judici  reliuquimus:  sed  solununodo  supplentos  quicquid 
prius  defuit  per  canones  ecclesin  Angllcanse  requisitum;  et  provi- 
dentes  paci  ecclesis,  ut  schiamatis  toUatur  ocoasio,  et  oonacientiis  fide* 
linm  satiafiat,  nee  ullo  modo  dnbitent  de  ejua  ordioatione,  aut  actut 
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moniunif"  &Ci 


la  1 661,  a  parliuDant  wu  colled  in  Dublin,  and  Bramhal  wu  ^pointed 
'      of  the  hooM  of  lords;  the  lord  chancellor  hftviug  been  mp- 
bc  disqiuUfied  for  that  office,  u  being  at  the  time  one  of  t£e 


Iords>insticeB  of  the  kingdom.  The  appointment,  with  the  reaHoni  and 
attendant  circumabuacec,  are  thua  announeed  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde, 
bj  lord  Orreij:  "His  majestj  having  empowered  the  lordi-justicea 
to  appoint  a  fit  person  to  be  speaker  of  the  hoiue  of  lords,  mj 
lord  Chancellor  has  proposed  to  us  mj  lord  Santrj,  agunst  whom 
we  had  several  material  objectiona,  besides  his  disabUity  of  body;  and 
he  being  at  best  a  cold  &iend  to  the  deolaratioa:  which  made  me  pro- 
pose m;  lord  primate,  well  known  in  [versed  in]  the  orders  and  pro- 
ceedings of  that  house,  niaving  sat  in  two  parliaments,)  a  constant  and 
eminent  sufferer  for  his  late  and  now  [present]  majes^  :  and  that  in 
such  a  choice,  we  might  let  the  dissenters  and  &natics  see  what  we 
intend  as  a  church  goremment.  Besides,  it  was  but  requisite,  that 
choroli  which  had  so  long  sufiered,  should  now,  (in  the  chief  of  it,) 
receive  all  the  honours  we  could  confer  on  it.  iij  lord  chaoBellor, 
[Sir  M.  EuBtace,]  for  some  days  dissented  therein,  but  at  last  con- 
curred; and  this  daj  mj  lord  primate  sat  in  that  character.** 

la  this  parliament  the  primate  was  both  alert  and  efficient  in  iwo- 
motiog  the  caase  of  the  churchand  the  interests  of  the  clergj,  and  ki^ 
efforts  were  ezpressljr  recognised  hj  a  solenmvote  in  the  oonvocadon. 
The  parliament,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  favourablj  inclined,  ae 
their  first  act  was  a  declaration,  requiring  conformitj  to  the  chureh 
oud  liturgy  as  established  b;  law.  They  are  said  to  have  proceeded 
thus  early  in  this  matter,  as  there  was  an  i^rehension  of  oppoeition 
bma  the  disseuters  so  soou  as  their  estates  should  be  secared.f  Other 
acts  indicative  of  the  same  spirit  may  be  here  omitted,  having  been 
for  tlie  most  part  already  noticed 

During  the  oontianance  of  this  parliameat,  a  false  alarm  was  excited 
by  a  letter,  dated  November  16th,  and  purportii^  to  be  writtea  by  a 
priest,  aamed  James  Dermot,  to  another,  named  James  Phelan.  This 
was  sent  to  the  lords-justices,  and  contains  complaints  of  the  obstinacy 
of  their  enemies,  in  oot  returning  to  the  obedieace  of  the  holy  see, 
holdiag  out  prospects  of  freedooi,  ood  recommending  that  care  should 
be  token  to  preserve  their  arms  for  the  time  of  using  them  which  was 
near,  &&  This  letter  was  the  aieaos  of  excitiag  alarm,  and  caoaing 
rigorous  proceedings  to  be  proposed;  but  the  priaiate  at  ouce  sus- 
pected and  early  prooonnced  it  to  be  on  imposture.  To  expose  the 
truth  he  advised  to  have  the  two  priests  sent  for:  this  was  dona,  and 
many  circumstancet  appear  to  have  confirmed  the  pimate's  stispicion, 
although  it  was  uot  found  ao  easy  matt«r  to  quiet  the  seal  of  the 
government  functionaries  or  the  strong  fears  of  the  protestanta  ;  and 
the  priests  were  treated  with  undeserved  suspicion  and  protraoted 
inquiry  before  the  afhir  vas  set  at  rest. 

On  the  Slst  May,  1661,  by  an  order  of  the  house  of  commons,  the 
master  of  the  words  wuited  upon  the  primate  to  request,  that  he  would 
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adminuter  the  holy  sacrameiit  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  memben; 
the  primate,  in  oompluuice,  ^poiated  For  the  porpoM  the  Sunday  fort- 
night, in  St  Fatrit^'a  cathodnJi  and  the  Fndaj  prerioos  to  that  6ay 
he  alio  (^pointed  for  a  lermon,  preparatory  for  the  occasion.  The 
•ermoa  waa  cm  the  subject  of  repentance,  as  testified  by  the  fonaking 
of  former  sins,  and  was  printed  in  accordance  with  a  request  of  the 

On  the  25th  Jnne,  1663>  the  chnrcb  was  deprived,  by  death,  of  this 
most  able,  judicious,  and  efficient  of  her  serrants.  Some,  like  Usber, 
may  have  deserred  more  highly  the  praiae  of  comprehensiTe  and  pro- 
found learning;  eome,  like  Beaell,  may  be  more  venerable  for  saintly 
devotion ;  and  some,  like  Taylor,  may  be  illustrious  for  the  splendid 
combination  of  unrivalled  eloquence^  with  these  eminent  gifts.  But 
for  the  solid  judgment  which  directs,  and  the  moral  virtues  of  firmness 
and  industrious  perseverance  which  holdon  through  the  oppositions  and 
difficulties  of  circumstance ;  forthe  sagacious  estimate  of  die  wants  and 
workings  of  institutions,  and  the  practical  ability  and  energy  to  carry 
into  efiect  the  necessary  expedients  for  improvement,  reform,  or  de- 
fence }  few  churchmen  maj  justly  claim  a  fidler  or  worthier  tribute  of 
praise  than  Bramhal. 


JOHN  LESUB,  BISHOP  OF    CLOOHEB. 

CONSBCaSTID  S.O.  1626— DIEO  A.D.  1671. 

The  family  of  Leslie  originated  in  Hungary  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  became  in  the  course  of  many  generations  difiiised  into  most 
parts  of  Europe.  In  their  native  country  the  family  rose  to  high  dis- 
tinction, and  gave  many  illustrious  names  to  history.  In  the  year 
1067,  when  queen  Margaret  came  to  Scotland,  Bertholdus  Leslie 
came  in  her  train,  and  obtained  the  favour  of  Malcolm  III.,  who  gave 
him  his  own  sister  in  marriage,  with  large  grants  of  land,  and  the 
command  of  the  castle  of  Edmburgh,  which  he  had  bravely  defended 
against  the  king's  enemies.  He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  earldom 
of  Bosst  and  gave  rise  to  many  noble  families  in  the  Scottish  peerage. 

The  family  of  Leslie,  in  Ireland,  is  descended  &om  William  Leslie, 
fourth  baron  of  Wardis  in  Scotland,  who  for  his  personal  agility  ob- 
tained the  post  of  grand  falconer  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  Of 
his  sons,  two  gave  origin  to  Irish  families;  James,  whose  grandson 
married  into  uie  family  of  Conyngbam;  and  George,  whose  son,  the 
Rev.  John  Leslie,  is  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch. 

He  was  bom  in  1S72,  in  Scotland,  and  when  about  thirty-two,  went 
abroad  to  complete  his  education  by  foreign  traveL  He  visited  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  and  having  passed  into  FrancOf  was  induced,  by 
what  reason  we  have  not  discovered,  to  reside  there  for  many  years. 
He  was  probably  induced  to  this  prolonged  sojourn  by  the  facilities 
for  study  not  yet  to  be  found  at  home,  and  which  that  country  then 
afibrdedi  and  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  he  attained 
a  high  and  honourable  proficiency  in  the  learning  of  that  period* 
and,  in  a  not  less  remarkable  degree,  a  command  of  the  continental 
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tongues.  He  remained  abroftd  far  twentjr-two  yeva,  and  cam«  home, 
we  may  presume,  with  &  high  reputation  from  the  foreign  schtwls. 
He  WAS  cwnsecrated  bishop  of  Orkney,  having  then  attained  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  fiftj-ux.  He  obtained  doctor's  degrte  in  OxfiN^  and 
not  long  after  came  over  to  IreUnd  with  his  oousin  James,  He  was 
made  a  deniren  of  Ireland,  and  in  1633  appointed  a  privy-ooimoillor, 
and  bishop  of  Raphoe. 

During  hb  continuance  in  this  see,  he  recovered  a  third  of  ita  estate 
from  those  of  the  gentry  of  the  diocese  who  wrongfully  held  the  bitbop's 
lands.  He  alao  erected  an  episcopal  palace,  which  enabled  him  not 
only  to  stand  his  ground  through  the  troubles  which  shortiy  after 
broke  out,  but  to  take  a  bold  and  distinguished  part — not  only  atein- 
ming  the  first  fury  of  the  rebels,  but  resisting,  with  not  less  vigour 
and  success,  the  more  organised  and  powerful  arms  of  CromwelL  His 
spirit  and  vigour  induced  the  government  to  offer  him  a  military  com- 
mand— this  he  refused  as  inconsistent  with  his  sacred  calling.  But  his 
refusal  had  in  it  no  touch  of  weakness ;  and  when  the  emca^noy  of  t^e 
occasion  appeared  to  demand,  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  brave  and 
able  leader,  in  defence  of  the  protestant  people  of  Ireland. 

On  one  ocoaston  this  spirited  old  man  displayed  a  spirit  which  ap- 
proaches more  near  to  the  heroism  of  the  ancient  Greek  warrior  than 
an  aged  christian  prelate.  When  the  parliamentary  forces  be^an  to 
obtain  a  superiority  in  the  war,  the  bishop  ooUected  a  force  among  his 
neighbours,  and  advanced  to  the  defence  of  a  mountain-pass  on  the  road 
from  Raphoe  to  Maharabeg  in  Donegal,  where  Sir  Ralph  Oore  lay  be- 
sieged— expecting  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  be  is  reported  to  have 
dropped  on  bis  knees  on  the  roadside,  and  in  the  hearing  of  his  men 
uttered  the  following  very  singular  prayer: — "AJmi^ty  God\  unto 
whom  all  hearts  be  open,  Uiou  knowest  ^e  righteousness  of  the  cause 
we  have  in  hand,  and  that  we  are  actuated  by  the  clearest  conviction 
that  our  cause  is  just;  but  as  our  manifold  sins  and  wickedness  are  not 
hid  from  thee,  we  presume  not  to  claim  tby  protection,  trusting  in  our 
own  perfect  innocence ;  yet  if  we  be  sinners,  they  are  not  saints ;  though 
then  thou  vouohsafest  not  to  be  with  us,  be  not  against  us,  but  stand 
neuter  this  day,  and  let  the  arm  of  the  flesh  decide  it."  The  enemy 
came  shortly  on,  and  were  defeated,  and  the  neighbouring  country  thus 
delivered  from  much  severe  calamity. 

Bishop  Leslie  was  soon  after  besieged  by  Oromwell  in  hb  palace  i 
but  this  having  been  built  with  military  foresight  of  such  dangers,  his 
resistance  was  successful.  He  was  the  last  person  in  his  country  who 
held  out  against  the  parliamentary  forces.  When  the  litui^  was  pro- 
hibited, he  used  it  in  his  own  household,  and  amid  all  the  dang 
tbe  time,  steadily  and  openly  maintained  his  episcopal  character. 

This  brave  and  pious  bishop  died  in  1671,  at  his  house  (or  oastiei  ot 
Glaslough,  in  his  hundredth  year,  having  been,  aocording  to  his  bio- 
graphers, iitty  years  a  bishop ;  thoi^h,  looking  to  the  dates  which  they 
give  of  his  consecration  and  death,  the  time  appears  to  be  something  less, 
as  his  consecration  as  bishop  of  Orkney  was  in  1638,  from  which  to  his 
death,  in  1671,  amounts  to  no  more  than  43  yeara. 

BttJ)op  Leslie  left  two  sons,  of  whom  one,  Charles  Leslie,  dean  of 
GoDDor,  was  eminent  in  the  next  generation. 
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JEBEIIT  TATLOB,  BISHOP  OF  DOWN  AND  COHNOB. 

■OBH  A.  D.   1613. DIBD  A.  D.  1667. 

In  the  jear  1555)  it  is  kuowD  that  tlie  statutes  of  earlier  reigns, 
from  Richard  11^  a^ftunit  the  LollftnU,  the  earliest  protestants  of 
England,  were  reviTed  by  the  bigotry  of  queen  Mary,  and  carried 
into  a  fearful  and  atrocious  execution  by  those  merciless  and  miscreunt 
apostates,  Bonner  and  Gardiner.  Among  the  eialted  and  worthy 
prelates  and  nuniiters  of  the  church  of  England,  who  obtained  the 
martyr's  crown  in  that  season  of  trial,  was  Rowland  Taylor,  the  chap- 
lain of  the  illustrious  Cranmer,  and  rector  of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk. 
This  worthy  servant  of  God  had  the  fortune  to  hare  a  neighbour,  the 
rector  of  the  next  parish,  a  man  of  pliant  conscience,  who,  like  all 
such,  was  perhaps  ready  to  veer  and  turn  with  the  wind  of  preferment 
and  power,  without  any  very  conseious  sacrifice  of  principle.  Of  this 
person  it  is  mentioned,  that,  in  the  fervour  of  his  zeal  to  comply  with 
the  new  court  doctrines,  he  was  not  content  to  celebrate  the  mass  in 
his  own  parish  of  Aldham,  but  resolving  to  convert  also  the  parishioners 
of  Hadleigh,  he  seized  possession  of  &a  church.  When  Taylor  re- 
ceived the  information  of  this  outrage,  he  quickly  reptured  to  the  scene. 
A  crowd  of  the  people,  who  had  been  attnurted  by  curiosity  and  other 
feelings,  stood  outside :  the  door  was  locked,  and  Taylor  had  to  moke 
his  way  through  a  side  entrance.  On  entering  the  church,  he  found  his 
neighbour  dressed  in  the  attire  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  standing 
before  the  ctmminnion  table  ready  for  that  serrice  so  irreconcilable 
with  any  of  the  reformed  churches,  and  surrounded  by  a  guard  of 
soldiers.  Taylor  was  unsupported  by  the  presence  of  any  of  his 
own  parishioners,  who  were  locked  out;  but  he  was  a  man  of  firm  and 
warm  temper,  and  not  less  zealous  than  the  fiery  renegade  who  had 
intruded  into  his  church.  "  Thou  devil,"  said  he,  "  who  made  thee  so 
bold  as  to  enter  this  church  of  Christ?"  The  intruder  replied — 
"  Thou  tnutor,  what  doest  thou  here,  to  let  and  disturb  the  queen's 
proceedings?" — "  I  am  no  traitor,  but  the  shepherd  whom  God  hath 
appointed  to  feed  his  fiock  in  this  place.  I  have  therefore  authority 
here ;  and  I  command  thee,  thou  popish  wolf,  in  the  name  of  God,  to 
avoid  coming  hence,"  retorted  Taylor.  But  the  rector  of  Aldham  and 
his  party  were  not  to  be  moved  by  words ;  they  put  Taylor  forcibly  ■ 
out  of  the  church,  and  fastened  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered. 
The  people  who  surrounded  the  building,  when  they  perceived  that 
violence  Dad  been  used,. had  recourse  to  stones,  but  could  do  nothing 
more  than  break  the  church  windows.  The  party  within  completed 
their  commission,  and,  being  regular  soldiers,  came  away  without 
effective  opposition.  From  this  act  of  resistance,  no  very  serious  ap- 
prehensions were  perhaps  at  first  entertained  by  Taylor,  who  probably 
contemplated  deprivation  as  the  extreme  consequence  to  which  he  mighc 
be  subjected  by  persisting  in  his  duty:  the  law  was  yet  in  his  favour, 
as  the  occurrence  happened  a  little  before  the  revival  of  the  statutes 
above  mentioned;  and  there  was  a  seeming  security  in  the  known 
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Muse  of  the  EnglUli  p«ople.  Such  a  reliance  ia,  indeed,  mostlj 
illusive;  it  is  seldom  considered  thai  it  requifes  a  considerable 
time  to  call  national  feeling  into  action,  and  that  great  and  sudden 
exertions  of  arbitrary  power  are  always  more  likely  to  aniaxe  and 
prostrate,  than  to  awaJtea  the  slow  process  of  popular  concentra- 
tion. The  queen,  inflamed  by  a  morhid  and  fanatic  temper,  and  urged 
by  the  bigots  of  a  persecuting  creed,  acted  with  decision-  The  protec- 
tion of  law  was  easQj  withdrawn ;  and  when  the  statutes  of  the  dark  ages 
were  revived,  Taylor  was  urged  by  his  &ienda  to  escape  &om  a  danger 
which  was  now  easily  foreseen;  but  the  brave  and  devoted  man  rejected 
such  counseL  He  told  his  friends — "  I  am  now  old,  and  have  BU«ady 
lived  too  long  to  see  these  terrible  days.  Flee  you,  and  act  as  your 
consciences  lead.  I  am  fully  determined  to  face  the  bishop,  and  tell 
him  to  his  heard  that  he  dom  naught."  His  courage  was  not  long  to 
remain  untried.  He  was  brought  before  the  lord-chanoellor  Gar- 
diner who  degraded  the  ofiice  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  British 
equity,  ta  give  weight  to  the  Satanic  mission  of  an  inquisitor.  When 
confronted  with  his  judge,  Taylor  asked  him,  in  &  solemn  and  unmoved 
tone,  how  he  could  venture  to  appear  before  the  jndgment-seat,  and 
answer  to  the  Judge  of  souls  for  the  oaths  he  had  taken  under 
Henry  and  Edward.  Gardiner  answered,  that  these  were  Herod's 
oaths,  and  to  be  broken;  that  he  had  acted  rightly  in  breaking  them, 
and  wished  that  Taylor  would  follow  the  example.  The  trial  was  not 
of  long  duration;  for  Taylor  admitted  the  charges  that  he  was  married, 
and  held  the  inass  to  be  idolatrous.  He  was  committed  to  prison, 
where  the  savage  Bonner  came  to  depriTe  him  of  his  priesthood.  Here 
another  characteristio  scene  occurred.  It  was  necessary  that  Bonner 
should  strike  him  on  the  breast  with  his  crosier.  When  about  to 
perform  this  ceremonial,  his  chaplain  told  the  bishop — "  My  lord, 
strike  him  not,  for  he  will  surely  strike  agftin."  "  Yea,  by  St  Peter, 
will  I,"  was  the  stout  old  man's  reply-  "■  The  cause  is  Christ's,  and  I 
were  no  good  Christian  if  I  refused  to  fight  in  my  Master's  quorreL" 
His  sentence  was  the  stoke;  and  on  the  9th  February,  1656,  he  was 
brought  out  to  be  burned  before  his  parishioners  at  Hadley.  He  was 
put  into  a  pitch  barrel,  before  a  lai^  crowd  of  afflicted  spectators, 
whose  outraged  feelings  were  restnuned  by  a  cruel  soldiery.  Before 
fire  was  set  to  the  barrel  in  which  this  martyr  stood,  an  unknown 
hand  among  the  soldiers  threw  a  bgot  at  his  head,  with  such  force 
as  to  make  the  blood  stream  down  his  face.  When  he  felt  the  flames, 
he  began  to  repeat  the  fifty-first  Psalm — "  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God, 
after  thy  great  goodness ;  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies, 
do  away  mine  offences.  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  my  wickedness, 
and  cleanse  me  &om  my  sin.  For  I  acknowledge  my  &.ults;  and  my 
sin  is  ever  before  me.  Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this 
evil  in  thy  sight,"  Sec.  He  was  interrupted  by  a  stroke  of  ahalbert  in 
the  mouth,  and  desired  to  pray  in  Latin.  The  anger,  or  compassion 
of  one  of  his  guards  happily  abridged  his  sufferings.  While  tne  fire 
was  slowly  increilsing  about  his  agonised  &ame,  a  merciful  blow  od 
the  head  knocked  out  bis  bruns. 

From  this  venerable  martyr  of  the  English  church  was  lineally 
descended  Nathaniel,  the  ta-thjet  of  Jeremy  Taylor.     The  suffering  crt 
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his  venerable  ancestor  had  entailed  poTertj  on  his  descendants;  aa 
Gardiner,  who  had  probably  selected  die  rictim  for  his  estate,  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  after  his  death;  and  Nathaniel  Tajtor  held  a 
nation  in  life  more  lowly  than  might  be  prenmed.  He  was  a  barber- 
•orgeon — a  profession  which,  though  Terj  far  below  the  rank  of  the 
nrgeon  <rf  modem  science,  was  no  less  aboTe  the  barber  of  our  time. 
Bishop  Heber  infers  the  respectability  of  his  condition  from  his  having 
filled  the  office  of  churchwarden,  mostly  held  by  wealthy  and  respect- 
able persons.  That  he  was  not  devoid  of  learning  ij  aacertvned  from 
a  letter  written  afterwards  by  his  son,  who  mentions  him  "  as  reason- 
ably learned,  and  aa  having  himself  solely  grounded  his  children  in 
grammar  and  mathemsticka."  * 

He  was,  it  ia  inpposed,  sent  at  an  early  age  to  a  grammar  school  in 
Cambridge,  in  which  his  progress  is  not  traced,  and  entered  the  nni- 
versity  in  his  thirteenth  year,  as  a  sizar  in  Caiua  college.  There  too, 
hot  indistinct  and  scanty  notices  remain  of  the  course  of  reading  he 
may  have  pursued.  It  does  not  appear  &om  his  writings,  or  from  the 
known  incidents  of  his  life  and  conversation,  that  he  made  any  con- 
siderable progress  in  mathematical  scienoe  then,  as  since  ardently 
cultivated  in  Cambridge.  Yet  the  study  of  the  mathematical  science, 
aa  it  then  existed,  would  have  filled  but  a  small  cell  in  the  wide  and 
aU-contemplatiTe  mind  of  Taylor;  and  we  cannot  easily  conclude  that 
any  part  of  ancient  leammg  so  gratifj^ing  to  the  intellect,  and  even 
attractive  to  the  speculative  imagination,  should  not  have  been  followed 
and  mastered  by  one  who  entered  already,  grounded  in  the  science. 
But  many  high  talents  were  combined  in  Taylor,  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive htm  long  detained  by  the  mere  science  of  quantity  and  position ; 
for  the  reader  must  recollect  that  the  foundations  of  applied  wnence 
had  not  been  yet  liud.  But  he  was  doubtiess  industrious  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  multifarious  knowledge  which  gleams  copiously  dif- 
fused through  his  style.  It  is  generally  related,  on  the  authority  of 
one  who  was  his  &iend,  that  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  his  own  col- 
lege, afW  taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  in  1631.  But  Heber,  who 
was  in  possession  of  fuller  and  more  aathoritativ'e  accounts,  cites  Mr 
Bonney,  who  denies  that  there  is  any  proof  for  such  an  assertion. 

Shortly  after  taking  his  master's  degree,  he  was  admitted  into  holy 
orders;  and  an  incident  soon  occurred  which  brought  him  into  notice, 
and  laid  the  first  step  of  his  advancement.  He  had  among  his  college- 
intimates  a  friend  named  Risden,  who  had  a  littie  before  obtained  a 
lectnreship  in  St  Panl's  catfaednl.  Having  occasion  to  absent  himself 
for  some  time,  he  applied  to  Taylor  to  fill  his  place  until  his  return. 
Taylor  consented,  and  soon  became  the  objeot  of  that  admiration  which 
ever  followed  his  preaching.  Besides  the  power,  brilliancy,  and  varied 
effect  of  his  style;  the  grace  of  his  person,  and  youthAil  sweetness  and 
dignity  of  hie  countenance,  heightened  the  charm  of  an  eloquence  un- 
precedented in  the  pulpit;  and  with  these,  "  perhaps,"  writes  Heber, 
"the  singularity  of  a  theological  lecturer,  not  twenty  years  of  age,  very 
fioon  obtained  him  friends  and  admirers."  His  fame  soon  reached  the 
palace  of  Lambeth,  and  Laud  sent  for  him  to  preach  before  him  there. 
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He  attended,  preached,  uid  wa«  approved.  Bnt  th«  archbuh<^  wtu 
no  lesB  judiciooa  ttum  sealons  in  hu  eoconragvineDt  of  learning  sod 
piety ;  he  tLoug'ht  it  vould  be  of  far  more  advaotage,  in  both  respects, 
that  Tajlor  shoold  remain  some  time  longer  in  his  college.  In  order 
that  he  might  more  eSectuallj  be  enabled  to  eerre  him,  the  archbishop 
thooght  it  desirable  to  remove  him  to  Oxford,  in  whicJi  he  had  him- 
self considerable  influence,  haTing  ipent  most  of  hii  life  there,  and 
some  authoritj,  being  a  visitor  at  the  uniTersitj.  Some  interral 
is  nqiposed  bj  Heber  to  have  elapsed  between  the  first  interview 
here  mentioned  and  the  latter  circnmstance,  dnring  which  Taylor 
may  have  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Maidley  Hall,  near  Tamworth, 
according  to  a  tradition  still  current  in  that  vicinity.  On  October  20tb, 
1635,  he  was  admitted  in  University  college,  Oxford,  to  the  same  rank 
which  he  bad  held  in  Cambridge ;  in  tl^ee  days  after,  a  letter  from 
Laud  recommended  him  to  succeed  a  Mr  Osbom,  who  waa  about  to 
give  up  his  fellowship.  This  recommendation,  however  influential  it 
might  be  with  many,  was  naturally  connteraoted  by  that  strong  and 
salutary  corporate  feeling,  which  renders  such  bodies  jeajous  of  inde- 
pendence and  in  some  degree  exclusive.  Taylor  had  scarcely  obtained 
the  character  of  an  Oxfordman  ten  days ;  and  unfortouately  the  statutes 
then  required  three  years  standing  in  the  candidates.  Laud  argued 
that  the  degree  of  master  conveyed  the  privileges  of  the  standing 
which  it  implied  :  and  the  fellovrs  were  inclined  to  assent.  Tho  oppo- 
sition of  the  warden,  Dr  Sheldon,  defeated  the  object  proposed,  and  in 
consequence  no  election  took  place  at  the  time — and  the  nomination 
thus  appears  to  have  Uqned  to  the  archbishop,  in  his  visitorial  capacity. 
In  virtue  of  this  power,  he  appointed  Taylor  to  the  vacant  fellowship, 
on  the  14th  of  January,  1636.  The  history  of  this  incident  seems  to 
have  been  much  involved  in  difficulties,  which  we  think  unnecessary  to 
state,  as  the  recent  and  popular  memoir  of  Taylor  by  Bishop  Heber, 
which  we  mainly  follow,  mvestigates  the  question  with  great  fulness  and 
sufficient  author!^,  and,  we  think,  explains  the  grounds  of  his  decision 
satisfitctorily.  The  bishop  concludes  his  statement  with  the  remark, 
that  "  tbe  conduct  of  Sheldon,  throughont  the  af^uTi  seems  to  have 
been  at  once  spirited  and  conscientious ;  but  it  may  have  been  marked 
by  some  degree  of  personal  harshness  towards  Taylor,  since  we  find 
that)  for  some  years  after,  a  coolness  subsisted  between  them,  till  the 
generous  conduct  of  the  warden  produced,  as  will  be  seen,  a  sincere 
and  lasting  reconciliation." 

Taylor  was  thus  placed  in  a  position  of  all  others  perhaps  the  most 
favourable  to  the  pursuits,  as  well  as  to  the  prospects,  of  a  young  stu- 
dent in  divinity,  who  has  talents  to  cultivate  and  a  love  of  literature  as 
it  then  subsisted.  It  was  a  time  when  the  productive  energies  of  tbe 
human  intellect  had  not  yet  been  called,  otherwise  than  slightly  and 
partially  into  operation— or  even  the  right  modes  and  processes  of  such 
a  development  been  more  than  intimated  to  the  mind  of  tbe  day.  The 
tendency,  therefore,  of  the  highest  and  brightest  intellect  was  rather 
to  gather  and  accumulate  from  the  vast  spread  stores  of  the  learning  of 
antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  than  to  spend  its  power  on  such  vague 
efibrts  at  invention,  as  mere  speculative  investigations  were  only  sure 
to  produce.     Hence  the  vast  and  seemingly  incobaustible  treasures  o' 
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emdition  which  give  to  Hooker,  &c>  &c^  the  colossal  amplitndei  which 
has  been  so  ofteo  obserred  bj  modem  critics.  These  g'iants,  u  thef 
are  not  unaptlj  termed,  wore  full;  enga^d  in  extricating  Crom  the 
quarrj,  in  rough-hewing  and  drawing  into  orderly  arrangement,  the 
ponderous  materials,  on  which  ao  many  and  magnificent  stmctures 
have  been  raised.  The  profiue  treasures  of  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tii|ui^;  the  comparaUrelj  onlcaown  branches  of  oriental  literature, 
which  still  demand  the  earnest  cultivation  of  oniTcrsities ;  the  wide 
field  of  scholastic  learning,  from  which  purer  and  more  compendious 
methods  of  reaaoniog  and  expression  were  then  beginning  to  arise, 
according,  perhuts,  to  the  best  models  of  the  standard  writers  among 
the  ancients.  These  offered  a  wide  and  infficientlj  engrossing  direc- 
tion. But,  in  addition,  vast  rcTolutJons  in  ecclesiasticiu  and  civil  con- 
cerns were  in  their  maturity  of  form  readj  to  break  out  into  action, 
at  the  call  of  cironnutances.  And  questions  of  the  most  profound  im- 
portance, and  invol-ring  the  Terj  foundations  of  church  and  state,  called 
forth  the  more  available  powers  of  learned  men.  The  discussions 
which  began  yearly  to  acquire  increasing  interest  were  not,  as  now, 
met  on  points  of  seemingly  alight  detail,  but  at  the  fountain  head 
Hence  the  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  a  whole  question,  from  the 
first  elements  to  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the  argument — so  that 
every  discussion  was  an  elementary  treatise.  This  tendency  was,  it  is 
tru^  augmented  by  the  time  hallowed  dialectic  of  the  schools,  from 
which  the  art  of  reasoning  was  yet  drawn,  and  the  habits  of  the  intellect 
formed.  Hence  the  minute  and  nugatory  distinctions  and  divisions, 
without  substantial  difference,  which  charaicteriie  the  ablest  pens.  The 
comparative  scarceness  of  elementary  treatises,  and  iodeea  of  books, 
either  demanded  or  invited  the  digressive  method  which  supposes 
every  thing  unknown,  and  leaves  out  nothing  that  may  however  re- 
motely be  involved  in  the  main  argument.  Such  were  the  main  causes, 
and  such  the  general  state  of  literature,  in  the  period  on  which  we  are 
now  engi^ed.  And  we  have  thought  it  not  unseasonable  to  advert  to 
it  here,  as  we  are  imraessed  with  a  strong  sense  of  its  relation  to  the 
intellectoal  frame  of  Taylor's  genius — thoogh  we  diall  again  have  to 
notice  the  same  fitcts,  when  we  shall  come  to  trace  the  relative  character 
of  the  learning  of  this  period  and  onr  own,  and  the  transition  from  one 
to  the  other. 

During  his  occupation  of  the  fellowship,  Taylor  is  sud  to  have  been 
much  admired  for  lus  preaching,  which  Wood  designates  "casuistical  i" 
but  Heber  comments  on  the  term,  by  observing,  that  "  few  of  his  ex- 
isting sermons  can  be  termed  '  casuisticaL' "  We  shontd  presume  that 
Wood  employs  the  torm  inaccurately,  and  rather  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion than  to  describe  precisely.  A  more  important  &ct  was  the  sus- 
picion which  started  up,  at  this  time,  of  his  beii^  privately  inclined  to 
the  commubion  of  the  church  of  Rome, — a  snspiinon  which  haunted  him 
through  life.  This  groundless  notion  mainly  arose  from  that  absence 
of  bigotry,  which  ever  characterises  the  higher  order  of  Christians} 
sometimes,  indeed,  to  the  verge  of  that  opposite  extreme,  which  de- 
serves the  name  of  latitude.  There  is  no  subject  so  dangerous  te 
touch  on  lightiy,  as  the  accusation  or  defence  of  those  fierce  extremes, 
into  which  human  opinion   seems    to  verge  in  opposite  directions. 
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Truths  which  rather  ioflueDce  from  habit  than  bj  reason,  are  held  hj 
nearly  the  same  tenure  as  prejudices;  and,  therefore,  in  the  Tery  re- 
motest ollnsion  to  bigotry,  there  is  always  a  risk  incurred  of  seeming 
to  favour  the  opposite  and  vorse  extreme :  worse,  because  it  is  better 
toadhere  with  a  olind  tenacity  to  truth  and  right,  than  blindly  to  reject 
them;  and  better  to  be  a  formalist,  than  to  break  down  the  banien  of 
dirine  and  human  institutions.  The  combative  principle  of  our  natmre, 
in  nothing'  appears  more  strongly,  than  in  its  nnion  with  the  intelleo- 
tual  ardour  for  disputed  opinions  and  tenets;  but  they,  who,  in  support 
of  a  creed  however  holy,  would  "  call  down  fire  firom  heaTen,"  may  be 
truly  answered  with  the  diTine  rebuke,  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of 
spirit  ye  are  of."  If,  indeed,  the  hostile  array  of  opposing  churches 
were  but  to  vie  in  the  essential  spirit,  and  endeavour  to  outshine  each 
other  in  the  genuine  sanctity  of  Christian  charity,  there  wouldi,  in  the 
course  of  a  little  time,  be  an  end  of  ecclesiastical  contention.  It  most, 
however,  in  faimess  be  allowed,  that  as  the  rank  of  those  who  are 
Christians  according  to  the  Bedeemer's  own  test, — "  if  ye  love  one 
another," — is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  church  visible,  in 
any  of  its  forms,  and  that  there  is  yet  at  least  a  spurious  and 
powerful  array  of  secular  hostility,  leagued  against  it  on  every  side: 
it  is,  perhaps,  therefore,  providentially  ordered,  that  the  church  can 
derive  strength  from  the  worldly  passions,  or  the  intellectnal  ten- 
dencies which  cling  together  in  support  of  institutions.  The  charge 
of  bigotry  is  a  missile  which  can  be  retarted  indeed  freely  on  every 
side — but  unless  when  it  involves  the  baser  and  darker  passions  of  our 
nature  we  would  say  it  is  too  indiscriminately  applied,  and  is  never 
BO  truly  applicable  in  the  worst  sense,  as  to  the  sh^ow  infidel  who  is 
the  most  ready  to  use  it.  In  making  this  allowance,  we  may  claim 
from  the  severe  and  rigid  champion  of  tenets,  some  indnlgence  for  the 
discrimiuative  liberality  of  men  like  Bedel  and  Taylor,  whose  seal 
against  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome  did  not  prevent  their  ready 
and  cordial  intercourse  with  such  of  its  clergy  as  were  otherwise 
worthy  of  respect  and  regard.  There  are  protestant  clei^;ymeiw-and 
it  is  indeed  for  this  reason  we  think  it  necessary  to  say  so  much  on  iJie 
point— who  are  so  destitute  of  moral  firmness,  and  so  little  built  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  their  profusion,  that  they  cannot  be  liberal  without 
being  lax,  or  charitable  without  feebleness,  and  a  few  weak  indiri- 
duals  have  allowed  the  vicious  love  of  popularity  to  usurp  the  place 
of  principle ;  such  instances,  we  are  glad  to  allow,  are  not  frequent, 
but,  a  few  instances  of  this  nature  are  enough  to  exasperate  pre- 
judice,  and  lead  to  the  confusion  of  ideas,  so  often  contained  in  such 
reproaches  as  we  have  noticed.  But  on  the  high  intalleotnal  and  spiri- 
tual level  of  a  man  like   Taylor,  opposition   cannot  take  the  form  of 


narrow  bigotry,  or  oonciliation  and  charity  that  of  low  and  feeUe 
compromise.  Mailed  alike  in  the  armour  of  righteousness^  and  pano- 
plied with  the  full  resources  of  talent  and  knowledge — there  was  no 


room  for  any  feeling  opposed  to  a  frank  and  ingenuous  regard  for  an 
able  and  a  good  man,  who  might  yet  entertain  errors,  much  to  be  depre- 
cated. Great  learning  and  superior  understanding  must  command 
respect,  and  good  qualities  regard,  even  in  an  enemy,  and  the  person 
who  feels  them  not.  is  at  least  devoid  of  some  of  the  nobler  virtues  of 
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human  nature;  but  ire  oannot  conceive  an  object  of  deeper  or  mor« 
anxious  interest  to  &  good  mind,  than  an  amiable,  well-iat«ntioned( 
humane,  and  gifted  man,  whom  we  know  to  be  involved  in  unhappy  uid 
dangerous  errors,  nhicb  maj,  for  anj  thing  we  can  know  to  the  contrarTi 
place  him  under  a  moit  awful  weight  of  spiritual  responaibilitj — a  feel- 
ing which  must  be  heightened  much  bj  the  consideration,  should  it  have 
place,  that  he  is  the  object  of  severe  human  enactments,  (even  though 
just  and  politic,)  and  of  the  prejudices  of  the  viilgar,  whose  feelings, 
however  rightlj  directed,  are  seldom  placed  upon  the  jost  grounds.  At 
the  period  of  hii  life,  in  which  we  are  now  eng^ed,  T&jlor  is  men- 
tioned to  have  lived  on  terms  of  intimacj  with  a  learned  Franciscan, 
known  bj  the  appellation  of  Franms  a  Sancta  CJara,  but  whose  real 
name  was  Christopher  Davenport ;  and  of  whom,  Heher  ^ves  the  fol- 
lowing brief  account: — "  He  was  born  of  protestant  parents,  and,  with 
his  brother  John,  entered,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  year  1613,  as 
battler  or  poor  scholar  of  Merton  college.  The  brothers,  as  they  grew 
up,  fell  into  almost  opposite  religious  opinions.  John  beoame  first  a 
violeat  puritan,  and  at  length  an  independent.  Christopher,  two  years 
a^r  his  entrance  at  Herton,  beinr  then  only  seventeen  years  old,  fled 
to  Douay  with  a  Romish  priest,  and  took  the  vows  of  Francis  of  Asoisi. 
He  rambled  for  some  years  through  the  universities  of  the  Low  countries 
and  of  Spain ;  beoame  reader  of  divinity  at  Douay,  and  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor.  At  length  he  appeared  as  a  missionary  in  England, 
where  he  was  appointed  one  of  Queen  Henrietta's  chaplains,  and  dur< 
ing  more  than  fifty  years,  secretly  laboured  in  the  cause  of  his  reli- 
gion." We  further  learn,  that,  although  his  great  ability  led  to  his 
jffomotion,  and  preserved  to  him  the  confidence  of  the  papal  cabinet, 
yet  hia  known  liberality  of  sentiment  and  the  conciliatory  spirit,  which 
IS  said  to  have  appeared  throughout  hia  writings,  drew  upon  .him  a 
g^eral  distrust  among  the  fnembers  of  his  own  church.  One  of  his 
books  entitled  "  Deus,  Natura,  Gratia,"  had  the  honour  to  find  a  place 
in  the  Index  JSxpurgatoriu*  of  Spain,  and  narrowly  eso^«d  being 
burnt  in  Italy.*  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Oxford,  among  the 
learned  men  of  which  he  had  many  friends,  and  often  found  refiige 
there  in  the  stormy  times  through  which  he  lived.  He  died  at  a  veiy 
advanced  age,  in  1 680. 

Such  friendships,  however  consistent  with  firm  and  consistent  adher- 
ence to  Taylor's  own  church,  could  not  in  such  times  escape  miscoB- 
struction.  An  intimacy  with  the  same  person  was  aftervtards,  in  1 643, 
one  of  the  charges  which  brought  Laud  to  the  block.f  The  friar,  in 
bis  conversation,  very  naturally  spoke  of  Taylor,  as  of  one  whose 
opinions  tended  very  much  to  an  agreement  with  hb  own:  it  is  easily 
understood,  how  two  able  men  of  different  persuasions,  may  very  much 
confine  their  conununications  either  to  those  points  on  which  they  can 
agree,  or  at  least  in  which  they  may  not  unreasonably  hope  to  convince 
each  other  ;  and  as  easy  to  apprehend  the  mistake  which  is  bnt  too 
likely  to  arise  from  such  conversations,  when  so  much  that  is  common 
Is  differently  seen  in  relation  to  different  principles.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  injustice  to  aiaame,  that  Davenport  is  most  likely  to  have  repre- 
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■ented  Taylor  in  such  a  maoner,  as  could  not  fail  to  heighten  mocfa 
the  prejudices  which,  in  snoh  times,  would  be  excited  bj  their  aoquain- 
timce. 

It  was  at  a  verj  adraaced  age,  and,  of  course,  many  years  after 
Taylor's  deatli,  and  still  further  from  t^e  period  of  their  intimacy,  that 
DaTenport  told  Wood  how  Taylor  bad  some  serious  thoughts  of  being 
reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  that  the  Roman  catholics  re- 
jected him  on  account  of  some  o£Fenaif  e  expressions,  in  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  at  this  time,  on  a  fifth  of  November,  in  the  university. 
Now,  this  is  mere  dotage,  if  not  a  very  unwarrantable  breach  of  troth; 
for,  it  appears  that  the  nnwarrantable  expressions  in  questioiv  are 
nothing  less  than  a  clear  chain  of  reasoning,  from  which  the  preacher 
infers  that  the  gunpowder  plot  was  a  consistent  consequence  from  the 
tenets  of  the  Romish  church.  That  Taylor  may  have  regretted  and 
even  apologised  for  such  a  sermon,  proves  nothing.  He  was  vexed  at 
finding  himself  compelled  to  give  offence,  by  a  statement  which  he 
would  not  have  made  if  he  did  not  think  it  just.  The  sermon  was 
published  with  a  dedication  to  Laud.  Should  we  seem  to  dwell  on 
this  point  at  greater  length  than  its  importance  may  be  thought  by 
some  to  demand,  we  must  plead  that  the  charge  was  frequently  re- 
newed; and,  considering  the  history  of  the  times  through  which  Tay- 
lor lived,  was  inferior  to  none  in  die  risks  to  which  its  object  must 
have  been  exposeii.  There  is,  indeed,  a  general  and  ^  more  serioue 
importance  in  the  consideration  of  a  question  which  involves  the  charge 
of  a  latitudinorian  temper  or  conduct — liable  to  be  made  in  every  time 
—and  of  all  accusations,  perhaps  most  liable  to  he  unfiiirly  made^ 
for  the  defect  of  popular  judgments  is  want  of  the  fair  allowance  which 
grows  from  just  discrimination.  As  we  would  not,  however,  for  a 
moment  have  it  inferred,  that  we  should  wid>  to  suggest  any  indul- 
gence for  the  error  opposed  to  that  for  which  Taylor  was  &lsely  cen- 
sured, we  may  briefly  digress  so  far,  as  to  draw  some  disdnction  be- 
tween the  two.  Every  observing  man,  who  has  some  acquaintance  witli 
the  educated  portion  of  society,  and  who  has  been  habituated  to  ob- 
serve the  moral  and  intellectoal  habits  of  men,  will  have  often  had 
occasion  to  notice  two  classes  of  minds,  constituted  oppositely  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  though,  for  brevity,  we  may  here  describe  iheir  several 
extremes.  Of  these,  the  one  may  be  described  as  exclusively  theore- 
tical; the  other  as  exclusively  practical.  The  one  is  uniformly  govern- 
ed by  habits,  maxims,  and  time-ruled  cases,  and  proceeds  without 
ever  reverting  to  the  first  principles  of  things ;  the  other  dwells  alto- 
gether in  the  reascm,  and  is  always  reverting  to  primary  laws,  and 
original  foundations.  Of  these,  the  first  must  be  admitted  to  be  the 
safer  mode  of  error;  because  to  preserve  irrespectively,  is  safer  than 
to  trust  the  course  of  things  to  the  ablest  speculative  interference. 
But  both,  in  excluding  a  wide  range  of  observation  or  principle,  are 
essentially  wrong  in  their  understanding  of  every  subject  which  has 
any  object.  The  one  is  a  bigot,  and  the  other  a  mere  projector;  the 
bigot  in  his  narrow  scope  considers  only  what  is  before  him,  but  he  may 
be  useful  and  even  wise  in  his  practical  capacity ;  the  theorist  is  nearly 
sure  to  be  wrong,  so  soon  as  he  may  chance  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  realities  of  life;  for,  though  his  logic  may  be  quite  correct,  the 
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habits  of  hia  mind  will,  in  most  instanceB,  exclude  those  facts  of  com- 
mon observation  which  are  the  real  data  in  everj  t^uestioa  of  anjr 
prac^cal  weight.  In  truth,  it  must  be  considered,  that  in  the  practi- 
cal workings  of  social  life,  there  are  processes  of  our  nature,  far  too  pro- 
found for  anj  reach  of  mere  specnlatioD,  and  onlj  to  he  taken  mto 
account  effectivelj,  bj  a  comprehenslTe  estimate  of  the  habits,  pre- 
judices, and  errors  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  as  elements  of  chief  im- 
portance ;  and  there  is  no  question  of  social  or  ecclesiastical  polity  to  he 
treated  like  a  metaphysical  theory  Irom  which  maj  be  deduced  a<elear 
and  systematic  rationale  of  all  the  KTOondi  for  legislatiTe  interposition. 
Thepersen  who  undertakes  this  is  uie  latitndinarian, — be  who  irrespec- 
tively resists  improvement  is  a  bigot.  A  mind  sooh  as  Taylor's,  was  too 
comprehensive  and  acute  for  either  case— hie  oommandine',  pervading, 
and  penetrating  intellect,  dispelled  the  cloud  which  blinds  the  reason 
— while  the  rich  development  of  bis  imagination  and  moral  perceptions 
and  capacities  placed  twfore  him  the  true  aspect  of  human  re^ties; 
the  wide  sea  of  life,  with  its  mutable  breezes  and  entangled  cross-cn^ 
rents ;  its  mingled  good  and  evil,  folly  and  wisdom,  rice  and  virtue, 
truth  and  error}  which  are  the  great  moving  forces,  acting  with  in- 
finite diversity  of  opposition  and  combination.  Such  men,  while  they 
must  be  indulgent  in  their  allowance  for  the  errors  of  a  being  essen- 
tially liable  to  err,  will,  for  the  same  reasons,  exercise  caution  in  the 
adoption  or  abandonment  of  opinions  or  systems  of  opinion.  But  ia 
trutit  it  b  by  a  providential  arrangement  in  the  social  economy,  that 
the  crowd  hold  uieir  opinions  by  the  safer  operation  of  habit,  rather 
than  by  reason,  whioh  would  demand  a  far  larger  amount  of  nature^ 
intellect,  as  well  as  of  intellectual  cultivation,  than  consists  with  man's 
condition  or  the  end  of  his  present  state  of  being.  But  it  is  also  for 
this  reason  that  men  such  as  Taylor  are  very  liable  to  be  misjudged 
by  die  world.  His  biographers  observe,  that  the  suspicion  of  an  in- 
clination to  the  Romish  church  attended  him  through  life.  Heber 
observes,  that  the  favour  of  Laud  would  of  itself  have  exposed  him  to 
suspicion.  We  cannot  here  enter  on  the  vindication  of  Laud.  But  it  ia 
a  reflection  naturally  connected  with  the  subjectofthese  remarks,  that  in 
times  of  violent  controversy,  it  is  a  familiar  fact — as  it  would  be  an  ob- 
vious inference  from  the  preceding  statements — that  one  of  the  most 
common  missiles  of  controversy  or  of  party,  is  the  imputation  of  ex- 
treme errors.  Such  imputations  are  often  pernicious  and  always  unjust; 
unjust  because  false  and  mischievous ;  because  they  often  h^tpen  to  turn 
away  the  attention  of  the  accuser  and  accused  from  feted  errors,  which 
should  constitute  the  true  point  of  discussion  between  them.  To  take 
an  illustration  &om  the  subject:  if  a  person  inclined  to  compromise  so 
far  with  the  Romish  church,  as  to  conform  in  some  points  of  form  or 
discipline,  not  considered  on  either  side  as  essentially  connected  with 
doctrine,  should  be  accused  of  a  leaning  to  popery;  it  is  evident  that 
while  this  wrongful  accusation  continues  to  be  enforced  and  defended, 
that  the  accused  is  not  merely  assailed  in  an  impregnable  positixin,  hut 
that  the  question  of  real  and  vast  importance  is  meanwhile  passed 
without  notice;  that  is,  to  what  extent  tiie  preservation  of  mere  forms 
or  of  discipline  may  happen  to  be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
easentiale.  In  revolutionoi^  times,  when  inch  questions  and  such  ac- 
U.  2o  Ir. 
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u  ore  ever  aure  to  uriae,  clerer  peraont  of  stutllow  judgment  uv 
ever  teading  to  comproiniee  od  the  verj  gTOmid  here  noticed;  aad  irom 
the  iiiTeteracy  of  their  opponenta,  their  error  escapes  a  fiill  and  direct 
expoanrei  the  real  qnestion  ia  never  stated.  It  seems  never  to  enter 
the  minds  of  liberal  reasonera,  that  though  the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  a  mere  form  may  be  harmless,  or  even  beneficial — that  a  concession 
may  be  moat  fatal,  in  the  direction  of  some  prevalent  current  of  human 
pasBion  and  prejudice.  The  ([uestion  goes  mdeed  beyond  the  depth  of 
the  intelligence  mostly  engaged  in  such  controversiea  i  it  is  not  what  is 
abatraotedlj  the  value  of  auch  a  compromise,  but  coDaiderlng  human 
nature  and  the  actual  Btat«  of  opinion,  what  will  be  its  effect.  Theo- 
Iti^aiU)  in  the  plenitude  of  their  erudition,  too  little  recollect  that  all 
such  external  arrangementt  have  the  complicated  workings  of  our 
nature  for  th«ir  sole  object. 

We  have  dwelt  on  these  reflections,  because  we  conceive  it  to 
have  too  much  real  importance  to  very  many  persons  in  this  oountn', 
where  such  intimacies  and  such  miatakea  arc  not  uncommon,  la 
Buch  cases,  the  moral  we  would  urge  is; — not  that  there  should  be 
less  delicacy  or  less  conoiliation,  or  a  less  carelul  tact  in  the  avoiding 
of  naelesa  controversy ;  but,  we  would  recommend  a  eonaiderate  for- 
bearance from  the  oonmton  and  always  mischievous  precipitation,  by 
which  such  kindly  and  discreet  liberality  is  confounded  with  that 
vicious  liberalism,  which,  when  justly  considered,  reduces  itself  to  the 
entire  waat  of  principle  in  creed  or  party 

From  this  digression,  we  turn  to  our  narrative.  On  this  period  of 
his  life,  Taylor's  biographers  have  ascertained  few  facts.  His  advance- 
ment to  the  rectory  of  Uppingham,  soon  after  the  election  to  his  fellow- 
ship, is  thought  to  have  drawn  him  away  to  a  considerable  extent  &om 
the  university  and  its  pursuits.  With  ail  his  tastes  and  capacities  for 
studious  engagements,  a  spirit  so  ardent,  and  so  largely  di£5ised  with 
the  active  impulses  of  the  breast,  is  little  likely  to  have  lingered  i»hr 
t^hiu  academi  longer  than  the  first  moment  which  might  offer  a  field 
of  public  and  productive  exertion.  His  fellowship  was,  however,  in 
1639)  terminated  by  marriage,  having  on  the  27th  of  May,  in  that  year, 
married  Phoebe  Laogsdale,  whose  mother,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
was  at  the  time  a  widow  residing  in  the  parish  of  Uppingham.  It  is 
also  known  that  her  brother  was  a  physician,  resident  at  Gainsbarough, 
and  afterwards  at  Leeds,  where  he  cUed  in  1638.* 

Here  we  may  easily  conjecture  an  interval  of  such  hi^piness  as  re- 
sults from  the  quiet  rotation  of  studies,  spiritual  avocations,  and  domes- 
tic intercourse,  for  all  of  which  the  frame  of  Taylor's  mind  was  so 
pre-eminently  adapted.  Such  intervalg  have  no  history,  save  that 
tender  and  often  pain&l  record  which  they  fijid  in  the  after-seasons  of 
trial  and  adversity,  when  they  star  the  distance  of  past  days  with  a 
calm  and  holy  light,  which  no  future  short  of  heaven  can  restore. 
Snoh  happiness  and  such  remioiscenoes  we  can  conceive  for  Taylor, 
fhohad  tr  '    ■"■  "  '  '       -     ».   ■     .     ..  ■    .       -     ■  ■ 


who  had  truly  "  fallen  on  evil  days."  It  is  to  these  periods  of  trial 
mostly,  and  always  in  a  measure  to  the  rough  and  toilsome  emergsnoies 
and  difficulties  of  active  life,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  broken  and 

*  Hsbv.  from  BaDM^'s  MS.  Nota. 
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defective  Dotioes  which  remain  of  the  lives  of  the  emiaent  men  of  thit 
period;  and  but  too  often,  even  in  the  relation  of  the  acts  of  the  indi- 
vidnal,  there  ia  little  to  be  related  more  than  the  historical  outline  of 
those  event*  to  whichthew  Mots  mainly  belong.  Of  the  fierce  and  eventfiil 
coDtroversiea  which  lo  soon  broke  in  upon  the  peace  of  Uppingham, 
as  of  everj  other  comer  of  the  three  kingdoms,  we  have  repeatedlj 
hod  to  relate.  The  church  and  the  monarchy  were  atsailed  by  those 
aw^  and  destructive  conunotions,  which  were  not  to  cease  until  they 
hod  overthrown  the  existing  order  of  things.  Among  those  who 
earliest  entered  the  field  of  controversy  was  Taylor.  He  wsa  among 
the  first  of  those  who  joined  king  Charles  at  Oxford;  and  it  was  "  by 
his  majesty's  conuoand"  that  he  soon  after  published  a  treatise  of 
"  Episcopacy  asserted  against  the  Acephali,  old  and  neir."  The  work 
was  at  the  time  little  noticed;  for  the  controversy  was  to  be  decided 
by  arms,  before  it  should  be  discussed  by  the  less  effectual  worfiire  of 
^alectics.  Bnt  it  found  notice  and  approval  among  those  who  were 
afterwards  to  lead  the  argument;  and  king  Charles,  not  inferior  to 
any  of  his  bishops  in  his  judgment  of  the  merits  of  a  theological  argu- 
pient,  showed  his  satis&etion  by  conferring  upon  the  author  the  degree 
of  D.D.  by  his  legal  mandate — an  honour  lessened,  it  is  true,  by  the 
abuse  of  this  royal  privilege,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  heads  of  the 
colleges  felt  themselves  bound  to  remonstrate  against  the  numerous 
and  somewhat  indiscriminate  admissions  to  academical  degrees :  but  at 
the  time  they  served  to  compensate  for  the  king's  inability  to  confer  any 
other  reward  than  such  honours.  His  powers  to  reward  were  circum- 
scribed mdeed,  while  the  injuries  inflicted,  or  likelj  to  be  inflicted, 
upon  his  adherents,  were  great  and  imminent:  the  parliament,  which 
trampled  on  the  tyranny  of  kings  with  a  fiercer  tyranny  of  it*  own, 
spared  no  worth,  or  r^)ected  no  right,  if  it  were  but  qualified  with 
the  taint  of  loyalty.  Taylor  was  deprived  of  the  possession  of  his 
living  of  Uppingham,  though  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  doubt  the 
foot  of  its  actual  s^uestratioD.  As  the  consequence  was  to  him  the 
same  in  either  case,  we  shall  not  waste  space  here  by  entering  upon 
the  question,  of  which  the  main  consideration  will  be  found  in  the  lives 
written  by  Heber  and  Bonnev,  as  doubtless  also  in  others. 

Taylor  had  no  duty,  therefore,  to  interfere  with  the  appropriation 
of  his  time.  That  which  now  mainly  occupied  him  was  in  the 
flying  court  and  aamp  of  the  king,  to  which,  about  this  period, 
he  was  attached  as  one  of  tiie  royal  chopltuna.  This  appointment 
he  bad  obtained  about  the  time  of  his  institution  to  Uppingham; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1642  that  he  left 
it  to  attend  tiie  court,  when  the  king,  after  the  battie  of  Edgehill* 
was  on  his  route  to  Oxford.  At  Oxford  there  were  at  this  time 
assembled,  on  the  same  occasion,  many  of  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sons of  their  time,  for  every  virtue  and  attainment.  We  have 
already  had  to  describe  the  preaching  of  Usher  before  the  court  in 
this  interval.  Hammond  also  was  there;  and  amid  his  fears  and 
privations,  Taylor  did  not  at  least  want  that  consolation  so  valuable  to 
those  who  ore  susceptible  of  the  intercourse  of  thought,  the  conversa 
tion  and  sympathy  of  spirits  of  his  own  elevated  order.  To  a  man  like 
Taylor,  the  toss  of  property,  or  the  fears  of  approaching  trouble^ 
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would  indeed  only  serve,  bj  tte  excitement  of  such  external  circumstan- 
cei,  u  the  means  of  calling  forth  higher  powers  of  reflection,  and  loftier 
capacities  of  fortitude  and  endurance.  Bnt  he  had  been  severely 
Tisited  about  the  same  time,  by  afflictions  far  more  trying  to  good  and 
noble  hearts — the  loss  of  one  of  bis  sons,  who  died  in  the  spring  of  the 
same  year;  "nor,"  says  Bishop  Heber,  "did  the  mother  long  surriTo 
her  infant.*^  We  quote  the  bishop's  words,  because  on  looking  atten~ 
tirely  through  Mr  Bonney's  memoir,  which  he  here  cites  as  authority, 
not  only  is  there  no  mention  of  the  first  Mrs  Taylor's  death,  but,  on 
carehilly  turning  over  the  entire  memoir,  it  is  apparent  that  Mr  Bon< 
ney  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  as  ho  speaks  throughout,  under  the  im- 
pression that  Taylor  was  not  married  again,  and  that  this  lady  was  the 
mother  of  his  seven  children,  and  sharer  of  bis  subsequent  troubles  and 
promotion.  The  bishop,  however,  not  only  cites  Mr  Jones'  MS. 
account,  hut  confirms  the  fact  by  the  authority  of  lady  Wray,  who, 
with  Mr  Jones  of  Henro,  in  the  county  of  Down,  were  descendants  in 
the  fifth  degree  from  the  bishop  and  his  second  wife.  Mr  Bonney, 
indeed,  draws  a  fallacious  inference,  &om  the  number  of  his  children, 
that  the  first  wife  was  yet  alive  at  a  subsequent  period;  hut  tlie  answer 
is,  that  three  at  least  of  those  children  were  born  of  the  second  mar- 
riage. 

As  one  of  the  royal  retinue,  Taylor  u  supposed  to  have  accompanied 
the  court  in  the  frequent  campaigns  and  expeditions  of  king  Charles 
during  the  three  following  years,  in  which  he  kept  his  head-quarters 
at  Oxford,  and  took  his  turns  with  Usher  and  Dr  Sheldon  as  preacher. 
Bnt  after  the  fatal  field  of  Nasehy,  the  royal  prospects  were  over- 
cast, and  the  king  became  a  fugitive,  from  which  time  the  principal 
persons  of  his  retinue  were  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  their  safety 
where  they  might  best  find  it.  During  this  uncertain  period,  Taylor 
appears  to  have  experienced  some  adventures  and  wanderings,  ob- 
scurely hinted  at  by  his  biographers.  In  1643,  a  letter  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  which  we  shall  here  give  as  we  find  it  in  Mr  Bonney's  book, 
makes  it  seem  likely  that  he  was  then,  with  his  mother-in-law  and 
children,  at  lodgings  in  London. 

"  Deabe  Bbothbh, — Thy  letter  was  most  welcome  to  me,  bringing 
the  happy  news  of  thy  recovery.  I  had  notice  of  thy  danger,  but 
watched  for  this  happy  relation,  and  had  layd  wayte  with  Royston  to 
enquire  of  Mr  Rumbould.  I  hope  I  shall  not  neede  to  bid  thee  be 
care^l  for  the  perfecting  of  thy  health,  and  to  he  fearful  of  a  relapse: 
though  I  am  very  much,  yet  thou  thyself  art  more  concerned  m  it. 
But  this  I  will  remind  thee  of,  that  thou  be  infinitely  [carefiilj  to 
perform  to  God  those  holy  promises  which  I  suppose  thou  didst  make 
m  thy  sicknesse;  and  remember  what  thoughts  tnou  hadst  then,  and 
beare  them  along  upon  thy  spirit  all  thy  lifetime;  for  that  which  was 
true  then  is  so  still,  and  the  world  is  really  as  vain  a  thing  as  thon 
didst  then  suppose  it.  I  durst  not  tell  thy  mother  of  thy  danger 
(though  I  heard  of  it),  till,  at  the  same  time,  I  told  her  of  thy  recovery. 
Poore  wonuml  she  was  troubled  and  pleased  at  the  same  time;  bat 

*  Sea  Bonney,  p.  16,  u  dtad  by  Uob«r. 
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yooT  letter  did  determine  her.  I  take  it  kiodlj  that  then  hact  wiitt 
to  Bowman.  IF  I  had  been  in  condition,  joa  should  not  h&ve  beene 
troubled  with  it;  but,  aa  it  is,  both  thou  and  I  must  be  content.  Thv 
mother  sends  her  blessing  to  thee  and  her  little  Mally;  so  doe  I,  ai^ 
mj  prajers  to  God  for  ;ou  both.  Your  little  cotens  are  jour  serrants ; 
and  I  am 

*'  Thj  most  affec^onate  and  endeared  brother, 

"Jbr.  Tatlol 
••rfovmitrai,  1643. 

"  To  mj  rerj  dear  brother,  Dr  Lang^sdale,  at  his  Apothecary's 
House  in  Gainsborough."  * 

From  an  expression  in  this  letter,  it  is  inferred  hj  Heber  that  he 
was  at  the  time  suffering  from  distressod  circamstances ;  and  that  it 
was  written  from  London,  as  Rojston  was  a.  printer  and  booksdler 
in  Itj  Lane,  who  afterwards  published  manj  of  Taylor's  writings- 
Taylor's  first  retirement  &om  the  royal  army  is  supposed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  an  attachment;  and  the  most 
aatboritative  testimonies  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  1644,  his 
second  marriage  was  contracted  with  a  lady  in  Wales.  He  had  become 
acquainted  with  this  lady  during  his  first  visit  to  Wales.  She  was  a 
Mrs  Johanna  Bridges.  She  possessed  a  small  estate  at  Mandiuam, 
and  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  natural  daughter  of  the  king's,  when 
prince  of  Wales  and  under  the  corrupt  tutelage  of  Buckingham. 
The  fact  of  the  estate  is  stated  by  Heber,  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
Janes'  manuscripts,  and  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the  marriage 
settlement  of  Taylor's  third  daughter,  in  which  the  mother,  who  sur- 
vived the  bishop,  "  settles  on  her  daughter  the  reversion  of  the  Man> 
dinom  property."-}-  From  a  letter  of  lady  Wray,  Heber  states  that 
she  is  s^d  to  have  possessed  a  fine  person,  which  is  (he  says)  coofirmed 
by  her  portrait,  still  preserved  by  tne  family,  which  exhibits  a  striking 
resemblance  to  her  father. 

Of  the  events  of  his  life,  during  this  period  of  con&sion,  we  have 
already  inUmated  that  there  is  no  certain  register.  In  one  <f  his  occa- 
sional attendances  on  the  king,  he  was  token  prisoner,in  a  victory  gained 
by  the  parliamentary  troops,  before  the  castle  of  Cardigan,  in  February, 
1 644.  To  this,  and  we  tiiink  to  the  recent  circumstance  of  hit  mar- 
riage, the  following  extract  from  the  dedication  to  his  "liberty  of  pro- 
phesying," seems  to  allude  when  he  tells  bis  patron.  Lord  Hatton,  "  that 
in  the  great  storm  which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  church  all  in  pieces, 
he  had  been  cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales;  and,  in  a  boat,  thought  to 
have  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness  which,  in  England,  in  a  far 
greater,  be  could  not  hope  for.  Here,"  he  continues,  "  I  cast  anchor ; 
and  thinkjog  te  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  me  with  so  impetuous 
violence,  that  it  broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor.  And  here  agun, 
I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the  gentleness  of  on  ele- 
ment that  oould  neither  distinguish  tilings  nor  persons.  And  bnt^ 
that  He  who  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves, 
and  the  madness  of  his  people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  me,  I  hadbsoi 
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lost  to  all  the  opportnmitlea  of  content  or  study.  Bat  1  knov  not 
whether  I  hftve  been  more  preserred  by  the  conrtesies  of  my  fnends,  or 
the  gentleneiB  sad  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy.  ''O/  y^  pi^Zaffii  «u^ 
uytt  oil  nir  rv;^ou(Rxy  (pi\a,ii^iyxia>  q/iA;  A<>A-^itiT\t  yit^  «Vfdr  ^rfMnXoCom 
IIANTAS  'HMA2,  ila  rev  iitrit  nt  ipitrSirn^  xaJ  iik  m  -^ux't^  "*  In  this 
there  appears  to  be  a  close,  though  figurative,  sketch  of  the  course  and 
circomstancea  of  bia  fortune,  during  the  interval  to  which  it  ap^es  ; 
the  temporary  MoeMion  Arom  the  perils  of  his  court-life — the  leero- 
ingly  secure  provision  for  domestic  quiet  and  competence,  which  such 
a  marriage  most,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  hare  secured,  and  the 
sudden  interruption,  alleviated  by  the  "  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy." 
While,  as  Heber  justly  obserres,  the  Greek  quotation  seems  to  imply 
that  he  had  numerous  fellows  in  misfortune.  It  also  intimates  the 
kindness  of  their  treatments;  with  respect  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances, and  the  duration  of  his  confinement,  there  is  nothing  more 
certun  than  conjecture.  It  seems  only  to  be  inferred  with  strong 
probability,  that  from  Colonel  Langham,  the  governor  of  Pembroke 
Castle,  and  the  members  of  the  parliamentary  committee  for  that  dis- 
trict, he  met  with  the  humane  attention  which  was  dne  to  his  character. 

We  should  here  make  some  mention  of  the  noble  person,  who  was, 
during  this  interval,  his  chief  &iend  and  patron,  Christopher  Hstton, 
afterwards  Lord  Hatton,  of  Kirbj,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  friend- 
ship during  his  residence  at  Uppingham.  To  this  nobleman  his 
"  Defence  of  Episcopacy,''  with  several  of  his  earlier  works,  were 
dedicated.  Of  him  also,  a  passage  quoted  by  Heber,  tioja  Clor- 
endon,  says,  "  a  person  who,  when  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the 
king's  houa^old,  possessed  a  great  reputation,  which,  in  a  few  years, 
he  found  a  way  to  diminish.*'  Upon  ^is  Heber  justly  and  pointedly 
observes,  at  some  length,  on  the  uncertainty  of  such  statements,  coun- 
terbalanced, as  they  so  often  ore  on  either  side,  by  the  fHendship  and 
enmity  of  parties  and  rivals.  It  would  not,  he  says,  be  "  easy  to  find 
a  more  splendid  character  in  history,  than  is  ascribed  by  the  hope  or 
gratitude  of  Taylor  to  the  nobleman,  of  whom  the  historian  speaks 
thus  slightingly:"  the  bishop  hints,  however,  the  deduction  which  may 
be  made  for  the  style  of  eulogy,  which  debased  the  dedications  of  that 
period:  but  admits,  that  Hatton  must  have  had  some  pretensions  to 
learning  or  talent,  on  grounds  which  we  think  have  sufficient  interest 
to  be  stated  with  a  little  more  detail. 

Sir  Christopher  hod  been  made  knight  of  the  bath,  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  I.,  and  was  one  of  the  very  first  who  came  to  his  aid 
with  hand  and  fortune,  at  the  commencement  of  the  oivil  wars.  In 
1640,  he  was  member  of  the  parliament  which  then  met,  and  had  the 
sagacity  to  foresee  the  destroction  of  ecclesiastical  structures,  which 
would  be  likely  to  take  place  as  a  result  of  their  political  proceedings: 
he  n^ed  Dugdale,  the  well'known  antiquary,  to  visit  and  endeavour  to 
secure  sketches  and  descriptions  of  the  principal  cborches  through 
England!  for  the  execution  of  this  usefiil  saggestioD  we  quote  ube 

*  And  tbs  bsrbuiuii  ikowsd  ni  no  (OihII  kindnsM ;  for  thsy  kindled  ■  fire  ud 
rsowvsd  ui  ev«ry  etw,  becaiua  of  tha  prsMat  nin  uid  because  of  tha  eald— .^ift 
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authority  cited  by  Mr  Bonoey.  In  tlie  miininer  of  1641,  Dugdale, 
utcompanied  b;  William  Sed^ick,  a  ikilfid  ftrms-painter,  "  repaired 
first  to  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul,  and  next  to  the  abbey  of  Wegtminster, 
and  there  made  exact  draughts  of  all  the  monuments  in  each  of  them, 
copied  the  epitaphs  according  to  the  very  letter,  and  all  the  arms  in  the 
windows  or  ont  in  stone.  All  of  which,  being  done  with  great  exactness, 
Mr  Dugdale  rode  to  Peterborough,  Ely,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  Newark- 
upon-Trent,  Beverley,  Southwell,  Kingston-upoQ'HuU,  York,  Selby, 
Chester,  Lichfield,  Tamworth,  Warwick,  ana  the  like,  in  all  those 
cathedral,  collegiate,  conTentual,  and  divers  other  ehurches,  wherein 
any  tombs  and  monoments  were  to  be  found,  to  the  end  that  the 
memory  of  ihem  might  be  preserved  for  ^tnre  and  better  times." 
Fasti,  Oxoii>  p.  694.  As  every  reader  of  English  history  is  aware,  the 
suggestion  of  Hatton  and  the  industry  of  Dugdale  we're  nothing  less 
than  seasonable.  The  storm  of  sacrilege  wss  not  slow  to  break  forth 
over  the  most  sacred  and  venerable  antiquities  of  the  country. 

The  duration  of  Taylor's  confinement  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  we 
shall  not  waste  space  with  conjecture.  Neither  can  we  pretend  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancies,  by  which  we  are  from  time  to 
time  perplexed  in  the  unavoidably  vague  narrations  of  our  authorities ; 
it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  such  difficolties  must  always  occur  in  the 
vrant  of  those  detuis  which  cannot  be  fairly  the  subject  of  conjecture. 
After  fais  liberation  it  probably  was,  that  he  found  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence so  far  reduced,  as  to  drive  him  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
sustenance  by  teaching.  Deprived  prerionsly  of  his  church  prefer- 
ment, he  was,  on  his  liberation,  probably  compelled  to  make  a  lai^ 
composition  for  the  preservation  of  a  small  estate.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  he  joined  vrith  William  Nicholson,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  and  William  Wyatt,  afterwards  a  prebenduy  of  Lincoln, 
in  a  school  kept  at  Newton-haU,  a  house  in  the  parish  of  Lamfihangeli 
in  which,  according  to  Wood,  as  quoted  by  Bonney  and  Heber,  several 
youth  were  most  "  loyally  educated  **  and  sent  to  the  universities, 
though  a  tradition,  sud  to  be  yet  current  in  diat  part  of  Wales, 
affirms  that  Taylor  taught  school  &om  place  to  place  wheresoever  he 
could  find  means.  There  is,  indeed,  nodking  inconsistent  in  supposing 
both  aooounts  to  be  true,  as  the  latter  may  have  led  the  way  to  the 
first  mentioned;  neverUieleas,  on  mere  oral  traditions,  there  is  no 
reliance  to  be  placed,  ftirtfaer  than  as  simply  indications  of  some  origi- 
nating &ct,  and  aa  corroborative  of  more  authoritative  testimony.  So 
thr,  tamr  may  have  decided  weight,  because  a  testimony  of  no  md»pt»- 
deni  wUve  may  by  an  obvions  law  of  probable  reasoning  be  a  valnable 
COfTobotationt 

Of  the  scholars,  few  have  arrived  at  the  distinction  of  a  historical 
record.  Among  those  mentioned  by  Taylor's  biograj^ers,  Judge  Powel 
is  recollected,  as  having  borne  a  distinguished  part  afterwards  in  the 
famons  trial  of  the  seven  bishop*.  "  A  new  and  easy  institution  of 
grammar  "  was  one  of  the  results  of  this  passage  of  Taylor's  life :  it  has 
a  Latin  dedication  by  Wyatt,  and  one  in  English  by  himself.  It  is  of 
course  a  scarce  book,  a  copy  still  exists  in  the  library  of  Cains'  college- 
Heber,  who  probably  had  seen  it,  mentions  that  it  was  most  likely  ta 
have  been  the  work  of  Wyatt.     This  was  published  in  l647t  ana 
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shortly  after,  appeared  hU  "  Libert  j  of  Ptophetying,"  which  bidiop 
Heber  calls  the  most  curious,  and  perhaps  the  ablest  of  Taylor's  writ- 
ings; of  its  contents  we  shall  hereafter  offer  some  account:  here  we 
shall  only  notice  it,  so  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  illustratiTe  of  the 
general  aisposition  and  characteristic  opinions  of  the  writer.  To  have 
published  a  work  in  favour  of  toleration,  was,  indeed,  not  merely  to 
think  in  advance  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  but  to  braT«  the  spirit 
of  popular  intolerance  in  one  of  its  moat  imposing  and  dangerous 
moods.  Not  only  was  rriigioos  persecution  in  one  of  its  periods  of  fitll 
and  vigorous  operation,  but  the  principle  of  toleration  was  not  yet 
understood.  So  vigorous  is  the  hold  which  the  onm^tions  of  pre- 
judice and  habit  take  of  human  nature,  that,  in  the  course  of  fiiWn 
centuries,  it  seems  to  have  grown  into  an  axiom  of  reason,  that  the 
truth  of  God,  was  to  be  maintained  by  ways  in  every  sense  so  opposed 
to  the  plainest  principles  which  he  has  revealed  to  his  fallen  and  erring 
creatures.  And  it  is  even  a  sad  truth,  that  toleration  has,  even  to  the 
present  day,  few  to  advocate  it  otherwise  than  on  the  ftlse  priociple  of 
mfidelity  or  latitudinarianism.  It  is  to  the  praise  of  Taylor  that  he 
maintained  the  truth  without  falling  into  any  of  those  errors  which 
surround  it  on  every  side.  Guarding  against  the  admission  of  those 
dangerous  immunities,  which  some  of  the  freethinking  politicians  of  our 
time  would  claim  for  the  open  dissemination  of  immorality  and  blasphemy 
of  every  foul  shade  and  form ;  he  exposed  the  unfitness  of  legal  co- 
ercions and  penahies,  as  the  means  of  suppressing  religious  opinions, 
with  a  force,  and  to  an  extent,  wbidi  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  ad- 
vocating those  tenets  for  which  he  simply  claimed  freedom  froja  seve- 
rities not  warranted  by  the  law  of  God.  There  was,  indeed,  not  much 
indulgence  to  be  expected  from  the  utmost  liberality  of  his  ^me;  as 
Heber  with  great  force  reflects,  "  Even  the  sects  who  have  themselves 
under  oppression  exclaimed  against  their  rulers,  not  as  being  perse- 
cutors at  oil,  but  as  persecuting  those  who  professed  tht  Irutht  and 
each  sect,  as  it  obtained  the  power  to  wield  the  secular  weapon, 
esteemed  it  also  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege,  not  to  bear  the  sword 
in  vain."  The  bishop  also  mentions,  "  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  which 
now  lies  before  me,  has  its  mar^n  almost  covered  with  manuscript 
notes,  expressive  of  donht  or  disapprobation;  and  the  commentator, 
whoever  he  was,  has  subjoined  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  '  Palho  foetu 
et  vobU  dico  non  omnibvt.'  His  arguments,  particularly  in  behalf  of  the 
anabaptists,  were  regarded  as  too  strenuous  and  nnqualified;  and  the 
opinions  of  the  author  himself  having  consequently  fallen  into  suspicion, 
he,  in  a  subsequent  edition,  added  a  powerful  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  his  previous  language,  and  an  answer  to  the  considarations 
which  he  had  himself  advanced,  in  apology  for  the  opinions  of  those 
sectaries."*  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  in  this  place,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  general  error  which  we  have  stated  in  these  remarks, 
there  was  at  the  particular  juncture,  some  peculiar  fitness  for  such  an 
argnment.  It  was,  in  &ct,  one  of  those  critical  moments,  when  some- 
thing like  a  temporary  revulsion  takes  place  in  the  balanced  coUisioni 
of  party ;  when,  tearing  and  doubting  each  other,  the  thought  of  oom- 
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promiM  starts  up,  and  Beemg  for  a  momeiit  to  offer  hopes  of  adranta^. 
Aa  we  have  alreadj  noticed,  the  rival  sects,  which  had  conjointly  found 
their  way  to  within  a  near  grasp  of  ascendancy,  began  to  see  and  feel 
that  they  had  more  to  fear  from  each  other,  than  from  the  sabdned 
powers  of  the  church  and  throne.  A  compromise  with  these  fallen 
powers  would  have  promiaad,  at  least,  an  advantage  of  no  small 
weight;  hut  with  the  iscoosistenay  so  common  to  popular  prejudice, 
each  would  have  a  bargain  in  which  nothing  essential  was  to  be 
allowed  or  yielded  up.  It  was,  indeed,  simply  an  intrigue  for  political 
victory;  but  it  was  one  which  must  have  ^ven  some  effect  to  a  for- 
cible and  eloquent  argument  for  toleration. 

About  the  same  time,  Taylor  published  a  "  Discourse  concerning 
Prayer  Extempore,"  &C.,  of  which  the  substance  had  been  drawn  up 
by  him  formerly,  on  the  occasion  of  the  form  of  worship  issued  by  the 
parliamentary  party,  in  1643,  under  the  known  title  of  a  "  Directory,'* 
which  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  mention.  Some  of  his 
arguments  on  this  subject  may  be  hero  offered,  as  containing  a  brief 
view  of  the  most  essential  portion  of  the  a^ument.  We  may  premise 
so  &r  as  to  say,  on  our  own  part,  that  there  is  a  sm^l  portion  of  his 
reasoning  which  we  should  somewhat  modify,  were  we  engaged  in  a 
statement  of  the  whole  argument:  we  would  say,  that,  in  order  to  advo- 
cate set  forms  of  prayer,  it  b  by  no  means  essential  (thoi^h  it  may  be 
imposed  by  the  errors  of  an  adversary,)  to  consider  the  question  as 
to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  And  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  in 
this  very  question,  both  parties  have  been  misled  from  the  perception  of 
some  very  simple  truths,  by  this  unnecessary  complication.  To  deny 
that  every  good  gift  comeui  from  the  Father  of  lights — to  say  that 
any  grace,  or  gift,  or  any  holy  attribute,  or  manifestation  of  christian 
mind,  can  exist  independently  of  the  power  of  God  by  his  Spirit,  we 
would  conceive  to  be  contradictory  to  Scripture,  and  a  deni^  of  the 
tenets  of  the  church  of  England;  to  talk  of  miracles  aa  affecting  thij 
affirmation,  is  afiwlish  sophism.  The  ordinary  operation  of  the  Spirit 
is  simply  a  portion  of  the  uniform,  thongh  unseen,  agency  of  a  power 
that  never  ceases  to  be  present  or  to  act:  it  becomes  a  miracle  only, 
in  ftict,  when  the  case  is  a  visible  exception  to  the  orditmry  courte. 
The  power  which  works  by  actuating  the  affections  and  faculties  must, 
demonstrably,  be  only  known  as  a  natural  agent,  until  we  draw  the  more 
correct  inference  fr«m  the  direct  affirmation  of  God,  in  his  revelation- 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  consider  both  Taylor,  and  other  very  able 
writers  who  have  followed  in  his  steps,  to  be  not  a  little  incautious  on 
this  point,  and  adapted  to  give  an  advant^^  to  their  antagonists. 
The  extract,  which  we  here  offer,  is,  however,  free  from  such  a 
charge. 

"  If  all  christian  churches  had  one  common  liturgy,  thero  were  not 
a  greater  symbol  to  testify,  nor  a  greater  instrument  to  preserve  the 
catholic  communion;  and^  in  former  ages,  whenever  a  schism  was 
oommenoed,  and  that  they  called  one  another  heretick,  they  not  only 
forsook  to  pray  with  one  another,  but  they  also  altered  their  forms,  W 
interposition  of  new  clauses,  hymns,  and  collects,  and  new  rites  and 
eeremoniesi  only  those  parties  that  combined  kept  the  same  litorgyi 
aod,  indeed,  the  same  forms  of  prayer  were  to  mach  the  instrument «( 
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aaioOf  th&t  it  was  the  onlj  ligament  of  their  aoeietj,  (for  their  creeds 
I  reckon  oa  part  of  their  liturg;^ ,  for  so  the;  ever  were,)  bo  that  thia  maj 
teach  UB  a  little  to  gueai,  I  will  not  saj'into  how  many  churches,  hot 
into  how  maaj  innumerable  atoms,  uid  minntea  of  churchea,  thoea 
ohriatians  muat  needs  be  scattered,  who  alter  their  forms  according  tc 
the  number  of  persons,  and  the  number  of  their  meetings;  every  com- 
panj  having  a  new  form  of  prajer  at  everj  convention.  And  this  ooa- 
sideration  will  not  be  in  nun,  if  we  remember  how  great  a  blesnng 
unit;  in  churches  is,  and  how  hard  to  be  kept  with  all  the  arts  in  the 
world;  and  how  powerful  everything  is  for  its  dissolution.  But  thata 
public  form  of  litnrgj  was  the  great  initrument  of  communion  in  the 
primitive  church,  appears  in  this,  that  the  soJaJftot,  or  excommunica> 
tion,  was  an  exclusion,  *  a  commonicatione  orationis  et  conventus,  et 
omnis  sancti  oommercii,*  &om  the  participation  of  the  public  meeting 
and  prayers;  and,  therefore,  the  more  united  the  prayer  is,  still  it  is 
the  greater  instrument  of  union;  the  authority  and  consent,  the  public 
spirit  and  common  acceptation,  are  so  many  degrees  of  a  more  firm 
and  indiMoluble  communion."  In  this,  and  in  the  succeeding  parts  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  published  on  the  same  subject,  Tajlor'a 
object  was  evidently  to  convince  all  parties,  that  they  might  reemioile 
their  differeneea  and  unite  in  the  fold  of  the  same  church.  A  union 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  effected  between  most  of  the  protestant 
churches,  if  it  were  poswble  for  men,  constituted  aa  man  appears  to  be, 
to  avoid  giving  to  forms  and  accidents,  the  place  of  vital  and  essential 
principles;  and  to  inferential  tenets,  upon  which  the  best  and  holiest 
men  have  differed  and  will  differ,  more  importance  than  to  those  an- 
thentio  and  primary  doctrines,  en  which  all  christian  churches  which 
have  taken  Scripture  for  their  authority,  have  agreed.  Nothing,  in 
-truth,  can  be  more  illustrative  of  human  "foolishness"  than  the  ^ititude 
of  sects  to  elevate  their  feelings,  and  narrow  their  views  to  the  almost 
exclusive  contemplation  of  the  little  dogmas,  upon  which  tbev  stand 
separate  from  other  religious  deuominationa.  And  yet  this  will, 
vpoa  strict  examination,  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  dissent;  whal  ren- 
ders it  more  palpable  to  those  who  observe  extensively,  ia  the  fact, 
that,  within  the  vetr  bosom  of  every  church  or  sect,  the  difierenoes  of 
every  kind,  among  mdividuals,  will  be  found  to  be  as  great  as  those 
which  s^iarate  the  profeSHioiis  to  which  these  remarks  Wply.  We  must, 
indeed,  admit,  that  there  are  sects  altogether  beyond  the  ptde  of  com- 
prehension;  such  as  differ  upon  the  main  and  fundamental  tenets  con- 
ceming  juadfication,  must,  of  coiurse,  stand  ever  &r  aparU  For  this 
reason,  the  sooiuian,  whose  doctrine  sweeps  clean  away  the  endre 
syst«m  of  redemption ;  and  the  church  of  Rome,  whioh,  by  the  dootrine 
•f  transubstantiation,  places  it  upon  a  wholly  different  foundatiou, 
cannot  be  inclttded  ia  tae  reproach  of  wide  dissent  on  narrow  or  unes- 
sential gTounds.  But  we  wtmld,  if  we  could,  strongly  impress  the  dis- 
tinction to  be  drawn  between  speculative  and  metaphrsical  tenets,  and 
those  which  are  simply  and  bterally  revelation.  The  one,  though 
grounded  on  the  text  of  Scripture,  rises  into  deductions  beyond  iti 
direct  scope,  and  br  above  the  level  to  which  human  reason  has  jet 
succeeded  in  rising,  so  as  to  ensure  certainty,  whioh  is  by  no  means  to 
be  measured  by  individual  conviction.    The  other  is  the  praotioal  sub* 
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atanee  of  ordinary  piety,  suoh  as  looking  to  Scripture  as  designed  for  the 
reaaonable  iDformation  of  the  humble  followers  of  Christ,  and  sach  u 
looking'  to  common  hnman  nature,  was  cTideutly  all  that  man  is  capable 
fd  reaching.  A  single  glance  on  the  fluent  and  fiery  controversial  lata 
t^  any  given  tenet,  is  enough  to  show,  that  whether  the  doctrine  is  true 
or  not,  its  professor  is  not  often  more  than  the  partisan.  Bishop 
Butler  ha*  beautifully  pointed  out,  that  a  syRt«m,  which  is  but  part  of 
one  more  vast  and  comprehensive,  must  needs  have  many  links  of  eon- 
aexion  with  the  unknown  whole,  and  these  must  necessarily  offer  inscru- 
table and  mysterious  points  to  human  ignorance.  It  is  but  too  often 
upon  these  dim  and  vague  points,  that  human  presumption  seises  to 
build  high  and  subtle  structures  of  theosophy;  such,  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  has  been  the  error  of  our  reason ;  in  natural  philosophy, 
facts  come  at  last  to  demolish  these  proud  edifices  of  error;  but  the 
sophist,  who  anatomises  the  being,  and  scrutinises  the  counsels  of  God* 
ia  at  least  safe  in  the  remote  and  unfathomable  depth  which  he  pre- 
tends to  sound.  On  such  questions,  do  we  counsel  a  perfect  abstinence 
of  reason?  Certainly  not,  for  it  is  not  in  man's  nature:  but  we  cannot 
help  urging  that  a  broad  distinotion  should  be  made  between  those 
practical  articles,  which  the  gospel  offers  as  articles  of  saving  faith, 
and  those  which  are  the  growth  of  dogmatio  theology.  And  diat  those 
who  are  the  ^ides  of  ohurcbes  and  sects,  would  well  consider  whether 
a  comprehensive  unity  in  the  visible  church  of  Christ,  beset  as  it  is 
with  enmity  on  every  side,  is  not  more  important  than  any  secondary 
question  of  discipline,  form,  or  even  of  those  articles  of  speculative 
opinion,  which,  wnile  they  separate  some,  are  in  fact  diffusea  through- 
out the  entire  body  of  every  church  of  any  considerable  extent. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  intimated,  there  remains  little  trace  of  the 
private  history  of  Taylor,  through  the  time  over  which  these  pnblica-' 
tions  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  appearing.  The  school  in  which 
he  had  taken  part  was  probably  broken  up  by  the  diaturbanoea  of  the 
time,  or  by  bis  imprisonment;  and  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  much 
(Uffioulty,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  entirely  thrown  upon  the 
.  kindness  of  his  friends.  Of  these  the  principal,  at  this  period  of  nis  life, 
was  Richard  Vangban,  earl  of  Carberry,  a  noble  distinguished  for  his 
virtue  and  ability,  who  bad  obtained  eelebrity  in  the  Irish  wars,  and  aa 
.  the  chief  conmiander  for  the  king,  in  South  Wales.  He  was  univer- 
sally known  for  the  moderation  of  his  charaoter,  and  respected  in  every 
party.  After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  he  was  allowed  to  compound 
on  easy  terms  for  his  estate.  He  was  first  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Altham,  of  Orbey,  of  whom  Taylor  has  left  a  portrait  in  the 
sermon  which  he  composed  for  her  funeral,  which,  says  Heber,  "belongs 
rather  to  an  angelic  than  a  human  oharaoter."  The  second  was  a  lady 
of  celebrity  more  than  historic,  at  she  was  the  original  of  the  "  lady  " 
in  Milton's  "  Comus."  In  a  note,  derived  from  Mr  Bonney's  MS. 
notes,  the  bishop  gives  us  the  following  interestii^  particulars : — "  The 
pictures  of  these  two  ladies  are  still  at  Golden  Grove,  and  in  good 
preservation.  That  of  the  first,  displays  a  countenance  marked  with 
all  the  goodness  and  benignity,  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
character  which  Taylor  gives  her;  the  second  has  a  much  more  lofty 
and  dignified  ur,  such  aa  might  become  the  heroine  in  Comus.     Th« 
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first  lad;  Carberry  left  three  sona  and  six  daughters.  Her  eldest 
son,  PranoU,  Lord  Vaoghan,  married  Rachel,  daughWr  of  Thomu 
Wriotheale;,  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  aurriTed  her  husband,  and 
afterward*  became  oonspiouous  Id  English  history,  as  the  heroic  wife 
and  widow  of  William,  lord  RusselL  A  copj  of  Taylor's  Essay  on 
Repentance,  presented  to  her  by  the  author,  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Swire,  of  Melsoabj,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

With  this  family  at  Golden  Grore,  Taylor  fonnd,  for  aereral  jesrs, 
a  secure  asylum,  where  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  learned  laoonrs, 
and  perform  the  duties  of  his  calling  as  private  ch^lain,  when  they 
were  proscribed  and  suspended  elsewhere.  In  this  interval  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Life  of  Christ,  or  the  Great  Exemplar,"  the  first  of  his 
writings  which  obtuned  considerable  popularity,  and  which  Heber 
considers  to  have  thus  determined  the  cnaracter  of  his  suooeeding 
works.  His  publications,  for  some  years  following,,  were  entirely  or 
mainly  devotional.  Such,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  was  the  native 
temper  of  his  mind;  and  had  he  not  been  oast  in  times  so  peculiarly 
cbaracteriied  by  great  and  fundamental  coatroveraies,  it  is  probable 
that  to  such  his  pen  would  have  been  confined.  Like  all  men  of  broad 
and  comprehensive  intelligence,  Taylor's  understanding  wid  affections 
rested  too  strongly  on  principles  and  essentials,  to  have  any  impulses 
to  the  mere  discussion  of  controversy,  or  to  increase  division  by  nnduly 
aggravating  those  small  differences  which  are  too  apt  to  be  tiie  main 
rallying  points  of  popular  preju^oe.  In  the  three  following  years,  he 
published  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  first  lady  Carberryt  a  course  of 
twenty-seven  sermons ;  and  his  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  both  oom- 
posed  at  the  desire  of  the  same  lady. 

In  1654,  he  was  provoked,  by  some  unseasonable  demonstntions 
from  the  members  of  the  Romish  church,  of  triumph  in  the  adversity 
of  the  church  of  England,  to  review  several  of  tbo  chief  topics  ot 
difference  between  these  two  ohnrches,  for  the  purpose  of  seteeting 
the  most  decisive  point.  His  choice  was,  we  thmk,  judicious,  as  he 
seized  on  that,  which  if  all  other  points  were  reconciled,  most  involve  the 
most  wide,  diametrical,  aad  necessary  difference  which  can  be  oonceired 
to  exist  between  two  churches  prt^ssing  to  have  a  kindred  source. 
The  title  of  the  essay  which  conbuned  his  view  is  enough  to  convey  all 
that  we  should  here  ventnre  to  add — the  "  Real  Presence  and  Spi'. 
ritual  of  Christ  in  the  Biassed  Sacrament,  proved  against  the  Doc< 
trine  of  Tronsubstautiation."  It  was  dedicated  "  to  Warner,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  a  worthy  and  wise  man,  who,  even  in  the  times  of  general 
distress,  continued,  from  his  scanty  means,  to  assist  the  still  deqMr 
poverty  of  Taylor."* 

.  In  the  same  year,  his  "  Catechism  for  Children"  was  enlarged  ud  re- 
published with  a  preface,  which,  though  according  to  Heber,  "ostensibly 
calculated  (and  perhaps  intended)  to  conciliate  tiie  Protector  in  favour 
of  the  persecutM  church  of  England,  as  Eriendly  to  established  govern- 
ments, and  nMreparticulaxly  to  monarchy,"  cont^ed  expressions  oCfen- 
live  to  that  captious  vigilance,  with  which  a  revolutionary  government 
,     must  ever  be  upheld.  He  was  in  consequence  committed  to  prison.  The 
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antire  knowledge  of  the  Atot  ii  derived  from  a  letter  tA  great  intereat 
from  the  celebrated  John  EveljD,  which  is  publiahed  in  die  mamoin  of 
that  &moiu  ichoUr. 

Id  the  biography  of  Ta;lor'i  period,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dis- 
cover a  subject  of  more  interest,  than  the  incidents  and  progress  of  the 
friendship  between  him  and  Eveljn.  Tet,  of  these  the  record  is  slight 
and  imperfect,  snd,  with  little  exoeption,  is  only  to  be  drawn  from  th« 
few  letters  which  are  to  be  found  of  their  oorrespondenoe  tfarongh 
many  years. 

Shortly  after,  31st  March,  1665,  a  letter  of  Evelyn's  proves  the  fact, 
that  Taylor  was  a  second  time  arrested,  and,  as  before,  oonfined  in  Chep- 
stow Cutle.  The  time  was  the  same  to  which  we  have  already  adverted 
more  largely  in  the  life  of  primate  Usher,  when  Cromwell  reoommenoed 
the  persecntion  of  the  epitoopalian  clergy,  who  had  a  little  before  ob' 
tained  a  brief  rest. 

Sis  confinement  was  short  and  unattended  with  severity.  A  letter 
published  in  one  of  his  works— 2)«u  Jviit^oatiu,  and  addressed  to 
Warner,  Bishop  of  Rochester, — thus  adverts  to  the  circumstance:  "I 
now  have  that  liberty  that  I  can  receive  any  letters  and  send  any ;  for 
the  gentlemen  under  whose  custody  I  am,  as  they  are  careful  of  their 
charges,  so  they  are  oivil  to  my  person."*  On  this  Heber  observes : 
"His  amiable  manners,  no  less  than  his  high  reputation  for  talents 
and  piety,  seem  at  all  times  to  have  impressed  and  softened  those, 
who  were  from  political  and  polemical  considerations  most  opposed  to 
him."  The  bishop  also  mentions,  that  "  there  is  room  for  the  Euspiciou 
that  his  wife's  estate  was  a  second  time  largely  drawn  upon,  for  the 
purpose  of  coneiliating  the  ruling  powbrs,"  and  that  these  "  but  were 
coDtMit  to  grant  some  degree  of  freedom  to  a  learned  and  holy  maa 
wh<«i  they  had  reduced  to  almost  abject  poverty." 

The  luxuriance  of  his  geniiu  was,  in  the  meantime,  not  repressed,  or 
bis  christian  eeal  slackened  by  ext«mal  ciroumstanoes.  He  completed  hit 
course  of  sermons  for  the  year,  and  produced  a  work  entitled,  "  Unmm 
Nteeuarium;  or  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Bepentance."  In  this  work 
he  expreesed  himself  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  so  as  to  expose  himself 
to  the  reproach  of  Pelagianism,  and  to  give  much  alarm  to  the  clergy. 
Taylor  endeavoured  to  flank  his  book  with  dedications  and  prehtory 
explanatjons,  which,  of  course,  could  have  but  slight  effect.  His  frieikd 
the  bishop  of  Rochester  expostulated  with  him  in  a  letter  not  preaerved. 
Saunderson,  who  had  been  the  regius  professor  of  divinity  in  Oxfiwd, 
lamented  his  error  with  lean,  and  regretted  that  it  could  not  be  au- 
thoritatively suppressed.  Taylor  did  not  sit  quite  passive  under  the 
storm  of  reproach  and  reproof:  he  produced  a  "  Further  explication  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Original  Bin,"  in  the  form  of  a  tract,  with  a  dedioa- 
tioD  to  the  iHshop  of  Boohester.  This  was  sent  to  the  bishop  for  cnr- 
rection  and  approval:  the  bishop  was  still  unsatisfied,  and  refused  to 
revise  a  work  which  retracted  nothing  objectionable.  This  ia  asoert^ned 
from  a  note  of  his  reply,  on  the  back  of  Taylor's  letter,  since  published 
for  the  first  time,  by  Heber.  The  offer  in  this  letter  of  Taylw  to  sup- 
press this  tract,  as  also  to  oorreot  it  if  the  bishop  thought  fit,  "  is," 

•  Taylor's  Works,  voL  ix.  ;  quoted  by  Hsber. 
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Mys  Heber,  "  kt  leut  an  erideDce,  that,  if  Taylor  wera  wroi^,  lie  waa 
not  ttnwilling  to  be  inatrueted ;  and  that  tbe  «ror  of  hii  opinion*  was 
not  rendered  more  offensive  by  a  self-confident  and  dt^pnaticat  tranper." 
"  With  such  a  disposition,"  he  adds,  "  be  might  err,  but  be  oould  hardly 
be  a  heretic."  The  letters  from  Evelyn  in  oonneotion  with  this  mattw 
prove  that  not  only  wss  Evelyn  himself  a  convert  to  his  friraid's  opi- 
nions, but  that  the  alarm  which  was  excited  among  the  orthodox  clergy 
arose  not  so  much  from  the  snppoaed  duiger  of  the  new  doctrine  thus 
advanced,  aa  from  the  harm  and  scandal  to  which  their  persecuted 
church  would  be  exposed,  if  on  account  of  its  novelty,  there  were  a 
oolour  given  to  the  charge  of  Pelagianism  so  often  brought  against  it 
as  reoeiving  support  from  the  writings  of  one  of  ita  meet  distinguished 
championa. 

From  the  letter  of  Taylor  above  referred  to,  which  bears  data  Novem- 
ber 17th,  1665,  it  is  evident  he  was  then  free,  and  at  his  house  at 
Handinam,  and  as  hU  letter  to  Wamw,  from  which  we  have  extracted 
a  sentence  as  to  his  treatment  while  thwe,  aaoertuns  tliat  he  was  in 
Chepstow  Castle  in  the  middle  of  September,  the  period  of  his  ocn- 
finement  i*  thus  computed  by  Heber  to  have  been  from  May  to 
October  1665. 

During  the  next  two  years  we  can  mainly  trace  our  illusbrioua  subject 
by  ooosaioiial  refereuoea  in  Evelyn's  Diary,  or  by  letters  addressed  by 
him  to  that  celebrated  antiquary,  and  printed  in  the  Memoir  of  him  al- 
ready referred  to.  He  appears  to  have  varied  a  genual  residence  at 
Qoldeo  Grove  in  South  Wales  with  occasional  visits  to  London  when 
hii  limited  means  permitted  the  Utter ;  and  to  have  found  himself  under 
^e  necessity  of  aooepting  pecuniary  astiatauce  of  a  permanent  nature 
from  that  good  man,  and,  for  oocasional  periods,  from  otbw  friends. 
Being  much  affected  by  the  death  of  two  children — both  boys,  and  of  an 
intereating  age,  from  smallpox  and  fever,  he  appears  in  1657  to  have 
left  Wales  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  "offiid- 
ated  to  a  small  and  private  oongregation  of  Episcopdians,"  and  rqoieed 
in  the  occasional  sooiety  of  Evelyn  and  other  firiends,  advandi^  m  the 
preparation  and  republication  of  various  wwks  durii^  his  hoars  of  lei- 
sure,  aa  well  as  wielding  a  controversy  with  various  oppmients — and 
ohiefiy  with  two  presbyterian  dei^men — who  impugned  his  favonrite 
theory  as  to  the  probable  limitations  of  the  generally  aooepted  doctrine 
of  the  universally  damnatory  consequences  of  original  sin. 

In  January,  1656,  we  find  him  in  London;  but  so  unoertain  are  all 
traces  of  detail  at  this  period  of  his  life,  that  all  we  can  tell  the  reader 
is,  that  he  was  again  a  prisoner,  and  in  the  Tow^,  The  indiscretion 
of  Boyston  had  ventured  so  far  as  to  offend  the  known  prejudioes  of 
tha  uppermost  party,  by  prefixing  a  print  of  Christ  in  the  s^tude  of 
prayer,  to  his  "  oolleation  of  oflioes.''  A  recent  act  of  Cromwell's  pa^• 
liament  had  prohibited  representatioiu  of  this  nature  as  scandalous  and 
idolatrous.  He  teems,  however,  to  have  been  toon  released  by  the  strong 
representations  of  Evelyn  in  his  &TOttr.  By  the  following  entry,  we 
trace  him  to  March.  *■  March  7th.  To  London  to  hear  Dr.  Taylmr 
in  a  private  house,  on  xiii.  Luke  23,  24.  After  the  sermon  followea 
the  blessed  communion,"  &o.  There  is  some  reason  to  suspect  thai 
the  commitment  of  Taykw  may  have  beon  irregular,  at  least  on  some 
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vabordinate  authority,  u  HaW  mentions  in  one  of  his  notea  that  no 
traces  of  any  order  to  this  purpose  appear  in  the  minatee  of  the  priry 
counnl.  To  aooount  for  tiiis,  he  thinks  it  neoossary  to  resort  to  th« 
supposition  that  "  in  those  arhitrary  times,  the  committees  and  iofe- 
nor  agents  of  government  exercised  the  power  of  impriBODment,"  In 
the  same  note  he  gives  a  letter  written  by  Evelyn  to  the  Lieateaant  of 
tlie  Tower,  wUoh  seems  to  involve  such  a  probability.  IDiat  Taylor's 
presence  in  London  was  still  oeoasional,  is  inferred  from  the  rareneai 
of  these  nodces  of  Bvetyn's,  and  w«  think  the  inference  not  to  be 
avoided :  from  this  tiiere  is  little  if  any  deduction  to  be  made  on  the 
consideration  of  the  private  nature  of  such  occasionB.  It  is  generally 
indeed  aiimitted  by  histmical  writers,  that  Oromwell  was  himself  dis- 
inclioed  to  measures  of  intolerance:  our  views  of  human  nature  as  con- 
firmed by  historioal  precedent,  would  incline  us  to  a  similar  belief: 
the  sagacious  usurper,  who  ii  raised  to  poww  by  the  prejudices  of 
faction  and  the  delusions  of  the  people,  is  seldom  cjnite  sincere  in  hia 
attachment  to  die  violent  moving  principles  by  which  he  has  beeu 
rused,  and  by  which  he  may  be  reversed ;  the  sooner  he  can  allay  the 
fluctuation  of  the  waves,  it  wilt  be  his  interest ;  and  it  is  indeed  thus 
that  the  extreme  ctf  lioentieus  liberty  so  often  termiaates  in  the  oppo- 
ute  of  despotism.  But  Cromwell  did  not  live  to  attain  this  consum- 
mation;  the  revolution  which  traced  him  on  the  seat  of  the  British 
monarohy  was  yet  to  be  completed  by  the  exertions  of  bis  extraordi- 
nary vigilance,  resolution  and  sagaoity.  The  people  of  England  had 
not  been  oonverted,  but  overwhelmed:  and  years  of  wise  and  sueoessAil 
government  were  wanting  to  set  him  free  from  the  championship  of 
bnaticism.  The  iudq>endenta  wen  the  mun  column  of  his  throne; 
the  prcsbytciians,  though  they  favoured  his  government,  were  fer 
less  oertaiu,  and  though  tbc^  were  leas  formidable  by  their  relations 
with  the  state  and  army,  yet  held  a  &r  larger  base  in  ^e  mind  of  the 
country.  Jealous  too  of  the  inflnenoe,  power,  and  favour  of  the  inde- 
pendents, they  showed  many  symptoms  of  a  restless  disposition  to  press 
upward  and  break  in  upon  the  actual  circle  of  his  power.  It  was 
therefore  a  subject  of  the  most  anxious  care  and  watchfulness  to  give 
these  amlutious  and  powerful  parties  no  oonumM  causes  of  disccHitent. 
Henoe,  while  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  utmost  possible  ^tent  of 
goodwill,  by  the  moat  unfettered  lioantiousneas  of  conscience,  in  every 
direction  not  immediately  offensive  to  any  prevalent  party,  he  felt  him- 
Mlf  compelled  to  the  utmost  stretches  of  tyranny  to  the  ejusoopd 
churches.  Such  a  state  of  things  well  aocounts  for  the  clandestine 
meetings  of  the  members  of  the  chnreh  of  England,  as  well  as  for  the 
little  reoord  which  oan  be  traced  of  them.  It  indeed  also  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  difficulty  which  we  have  noticed  above  on  the  subject  of  im- 
prisonments apparently  unwarranted.  Cromwell  was  freiiuently  com- 
pelled to  act  on  private  information  or  suspioion,  and  when  it  suited  hia 
purpose,  showed  no  respect  to  the  ftums  of  state.  He  might  desire  to 
put  a  HUapecied  loyalist  out  of  the  way  for  a  few  weeks  without  betray- 
ing him  to  the  fan^msm  of  man  like  Harrison  and  Oeeborough,  or  the 
"  three  or  four  precious  souls  standing  at  his  elbow,"  who  were  far  more 
anxious  for  a  spiritual  tyranny  of  their  own  imagination,  than  for  the 
power  and  safety  of  thttr  master. 
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But  the  time  hftd  arrived  whioh  hu  left  to  Ireland  the  higfa  privi- 
lege of  numbering  this  excellent  divine  mmong  her  worthies.  During 
some  of  hii  viiiti  to  London,  he  formed  bq  toquaintance  with  lord  Coa- 
way,  who  had  been  active  in  the  aervioe  of  the  late  king,  and,  according 
to  Mr,  Bonnets  juat  conjecture,  who  was  probably  among  the  royalitta 
who  attended  on  his  occasional  minisCry  in  London,  ^is  noblemaii, 
feeling  for  the  risks  which  Taylor  iaoiirr«l  in  the  city,  and  posubly  anx- 
ious to  secure  his  servicea  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  extensive  posset- 
siiHu,  made  him  a  proposal  of  which  the  nature  can  be  inferred  from  the 
letter  which  he  wrote  on  the  occasion.  Thia  letter  is  imperfect  from 
mutilation,  a  drcumstanoe  justly  regretted  by  Heber,  as  he  observes  that 
the  subject  of  usury  is  treated  in  it  more  rationally  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  writer  of  bis  time. 

Taylor  felt  a  natural  reluctance  to  quit  the  land  of  his  birth  and  the 
home  of  so  many  good  friends  and  endearing  associations ;  but  the 
attraction  of  new  prospects  is  strong  to  one  whose  life  has  been  always 
a  combat  with  difficulties ;  and  the  prospects  whioh  now  perhaps 
awakened  his  imagination  were  not  without  reasonable  and  strong  foun- 
dation. 

By  the  strong  interest  that  was  thus  exerted  for  him,  by  the  danger- 
ous and  unsettled  condition  of  th%  church  in  England,  and  by  the  pros- 
pects of  peace  and  competence,  Taylor  was,  bowever  reluctantly,  induced 
to  consent  to  the  wishes  of  the  earl  of  Conway,  and  accept  of  a  leoture- 
^ip  in  Lisburn.  A  house  was  provided  for  him  on  lord  Conway's 
estate  near  the  mansion  of  Fortmore,  a  splendid  and  princely  edifice, 
after  a  plan  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  of  which  the  stables  alone  now  remun. 
Taylor  is  said  to  have  divided  his  residence  between  Lisburn  and  this 
place.  Here  his  time  was  divided  between  his  lectures  and  preaching, 
and  the  earnest  prosecution  of  bis  elaborate  and  anxious  work,  the 
"  Dvetor  IhMttoMtmt:"  and  with  all  his  manifest  disadvantages,  it  is  im 
possible  not  to  agree  with  Beber  in  viewing  it  as  tlie  happiest  part  of 
his  life.  A.way  from  the  painted  shadows  and  illusive  hopes  which  oon- 
atitote  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  troubled  pasung  stream  of  the 
world,  free  to  converse  with  self,  nature  and  Ckid,  to  meditate  on  tiie 
interests  and  hopw  of  the  etoroal  world,  and  labour  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  the  true  weliare  of  mankind :  such  a  state  was,  to  one  of 
Taylor's  intensely  active  spirit,  equivalent  to  an  approach  to  that  higher 
state  in  whioh  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  this  fleeting  scene  may  be  for- 
gotten. In  such  a  state,  it  is  true,  none  can  be  long  suffered  to  remain 
without  many  and  painful  interruptions ;  but  it  is  to  he  hoped  at  least, 
that  those  oaras  which  are  all  conaected  with  important  duties,  and  with 
the  exercises  of  the  highest  spiritual  graces,  are  to  be  met  with  calmer 
fortitude,  and  more  pure  and  strenuous  labour,  by  those  to  whom  it  is 
thus  allowed  to  gather  strength  and  spirit  in  pious  and  contemplative 
retirement.  Of  some  such  frame  of  spirit  Taylor's  letters  bear  pleasing 
evidence.  They  at  the  same  time  curiously  convey  the  strong  indica- 
tion of  that  interest  which  the  remote  noise  of  life  carries  into  the 
"loopholee  of  retreat,"— a  sense  wholly  distinct  from  the  painful  self- 
interestednesB  of  those  who  are  involved  in  the  strife;  and  which,  while 
it  is  not  unpleasantly  tinged  with  a  softened  gleam  of  hopes  and  wishes, 
is  elevated  by  high  affections,  and  sootiked  by  the  ordinary  effect  wiaot 
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remoteness  and  isoUtion  produce.  The  clash  and  din  of  hunun  pursuits 
melt  as  it  were  into  the  mnnnur  of  the  stream  of  ages,  and  the  lapsing 
ourreut  of  human  things.  But  we  are  castle-building  in  Longh  Neagh 
and  Lough  Beg :  like  some  one  of  Hailltt's  table-talkers,  we  keep  gootf 
company,  and  forget  ourselves. 

From  the  state  of  tranquil  happiness  which  we  have  been  assigning 
to  Fortmore,  we  are  obliged  reluotaotiy  to  make  some  consideiable  de- 
ductions. His  meatis  were  far  from  that  state  of  independence  whioh  is 
so  permanently  essential  to  comfort  and  peace  of  spirit :  and  he  was 
compelled  to  rec^ve  the  pension  which  the  good  and  generous  £velyQ 
still  continued  to  pay,  though  from  a  diminiabed  fbrtuna  Taylor  was 
also  assailed  by  malice :  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bandy,  a  general  agent 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  became  jealous  of  the  respect  and  kind- 
ness of  which  Taylor  quickly  became  the  general  object.  This  chican- 
ing miscreant  felt  his  reptile  self-importance  wounded  by  the  honour 
shown  to  one  whose  poverty  he  considered  as  the  lowest  demerit;  and 
whose  high  virtues  and  noble  understanding  were  b^ond  his  compre- 
hension, Korwas  his  eager  malice  slow  to  hunt  out  a  vulnerable  point: 
it  was,  he  thought^  enough  to  send  information  to  the  Liab  privy  coun- 
cil, that  Taylor  was  a  disafiected  character,  and  had  uied  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  Taylor  was  incapable  of  bringing  home  to  his  mind 
the  small  springs  of  party,  and  the  little  motivee  whioh  so  often  govern 
the  acts  of  councils  and  oabineta,  and  oould  not  raitertain  any  serious 
apprehension,  though  his  fiienda  were  deeply  alarmed. 

The  fears  of  Taylor  and  his  good  mends  were,  howev^,  to  be  of 
■hwt  duratioii.  He  was  brought  to  Dublin  by  a  warrant  directed  to 
the  govemw  of  Carrickfergua :  but  he  was  subjected  to  no  annoyance 
further  than  a  fatiguing  and  harassing  journey  in  very  bad  weatiier,  of 
wfaidi  the  oonsequenoo  was  a  severe  fit  of  iUnees  upon  his  arrivaL  He 
was  that,  perhaps,  saved  A(»n  any  further  proceeding,  as  it  is  likely  that 
during  the  interval  of  his  indlspoaitioD,  the  member*  of  the  council  had 
time  to  obtain  more  con«ot  information,  and  a  view  of  the  matter  more 
«onusteut  with  the  real  characters  of  the  parties :  Heber  thinks  that  his 
illness  wai  made  a  plea  for  "letting  him  off  more  easily," 

Among  the  Irish  peasantry,  he  was  at  the  same  time  become  an  ob- 
ject of  respect  amounting  to  veneration ;  and  evidently  lived  on  terms  of 
the  kindliest  intercourse  with  them.  This  most  creditable  and  praise 
worthy  circnmstanoe  appears  to  have  been  tortured  by  the  high  party 
prejuiUces  of  the  Oromwellians  into  the  old  charge  of  a  leaning  to 
popery.  This  «alnmny  he  is  mentioned  to  have  oompluned  of  in  his 
"  Letters  to  persons  who  have  changed  their  religion ; "  which,  says  He- 
ber, "  though  not  now  published,  appear  to  have  been  written  at  this 
time."  The  only  work  which  he  published  in  this  year  was  the  "  Ephe- 
uan  Matron,"  a  story  told  by  Fetronius,  and  introduced  into  a  previous 
work,  the  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  from  which  Mr.  Bonney  thinka 
it  to  have  been  now  extracted  by  the  bookBcller. 

Taylor  visited  London  early  in  1660,  with  the  design,  it  is  •uppofled,to 
give  the  last  revision  to  his  "Ductor  Dubitsutium,"  then  in  uie  press: 
the  thoughtful  reader  will  easily  conjecture  a  variety  of  inducements 
common  to  every  man  under  similar  circumstances,  and  &^m  which 
we  cannot  see  the  naoesNty  of  assuming  Taylor  to  have  baoi  altogether 
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exempt.  Besides,  the  ofttaral  desirv  which  a  mmn  of  letters,  mad  & 
maa  of  nun;  strong  a&ections,  must  erer  feel  to  risit  the  centre  of 
Uterarj  resort)  and  the  sceae  of  idbdj  ties  of  regard  and  respect: 
the  moment  was  pregnant  with  vast  interest  in  ever^  ifAj  fer  a  known 
loj'altst  of  his  reputation,  and  old  connexion  with  the  court.  Hia 
joumej,  sajB  Heber,  "  was  as  well'tlmed  as  if  he  was  in  the  secret  of 
Monk's  intentions."  Of  these  intentions  a  general  surmise  pervaded 
the  kingdom,  and  was,  as  sometimes  occurs,  more  lively  in  places 
more  remote  from  the  centre.  The  people  formed  opinions  &om  their 
earnest  wishes,  and  Irom  a  common  feeling  of  the  tendency  of  events 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  popular  common  sense — while  they  were  un- 
impressed by  several  expedients  with  which  Monk  disguised  his  inten- 
tions &om  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  watch  him  most  narrowly. 
It  is  thus  that  those  who  are  nearest  and  most  concerned  are  oflen 
the  last  to  divine  what  is  to  come. 

On  the  24th  April,  1660,  the  day  before  the  mee^ng  of  that  par- 
liament which,  in  a  few  days,  restored  the  kingdom,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  loyalists  of  London  and  its  environs,  who  issued  a  declara- 
tion of  the  sentiments  ezpressiTe  of  their  confidence  in  Monk.  Among 
the  signatures  to  this  declaration,  was  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  ik 
was  thus  placed  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  view  before  the 
king  and  his  advisers:  and  with  pretenstons  to  notice  not  exceeded  by 
those  of  any  other  member  of  his  profession;  the  splendour  of  his  re- 
putation both  as  a  preacher  and  writer;  the  exalted  worth  of  his 
character;  his  signal  piety;  the  devotion  with  which  he  had  served 
the  late  king,  and  the  persecution^  he  had  suffered  in  conaequenoe  of  bis 
well  approved  loyalty,  were  all  matters  too  notorious  to  be  overhioked} 
nor  had  the  moment  yet  arrived  when  Charles,  with  the  proverbial 
ingratitude  of  princes,  felt  privileged  to  overlook  past  merits.  The 
shortlived  ebullition  of  royal  gratitude  lasted  long  enough  for  the 
exaltation  of  Taylor;  to  whose  claims  we  should  have  added  one  the 
most  likely  to  be  serviceable,  that  he  had  gained  the  respect  and  ^>- 
probation  even  of  his  enemies.  A  motive  of  a  different  kind,  though 
not  less  a  tribute  to  bis  worth,  is  thought  by  Heber  or  some  of  his 
authorities,  to  have  infiuenced  the  generosity  of  Charles — he  was  as 
anxious  to  remove  the  christian  moralist,  as  Cromwell  to  remove  the 
loyalist:  if  so,  he  could  not  have  fallen  upon  a  better  expedient,  than 
to  improve  upon  the  Protector's  example  and  send  the  subject  whose 
virtues  were  sufficient  to  overawe  an  usurped  throne,  and  a  licentious 
oourt,  to  Ireland.  How  iar  the  dedication  of  his  great  work  may  have 
had  its  share  is  little  worth  computing,  as  it  is  morally  improbable 
that  either  Charles,  or  any  one  about  him,  ever  spent  a  second  thought 
on  the  matter;  and  finally,  to  say  what  we  think,  we  presume  that  the 
only  moving  influence  was  the  first  impulse  of  the  restored  monarch  to 
give  satisfaction  to  those  whose  office  of  restorers  was  not  quite  con- 
cluded before  Taylor's  appointment  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Down  and 
Connor.  This  took  place  on  the  6th  August,  1650,  a  littie  more  than 
two  months  from  the  king's  arrival,  when  he  was  nominated  by  the 
privy  seal,  and  immediately  after  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  elected  vioe-chanoellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Thla  i^poiatment  was  not  unaatisfactory  to  Taylor,  whose  o&ctiona 
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had  already  been  strong'ly  called  forth  to  Ireland  and  its  people,  whom 
he  loved,  and  who  returned  fais  regard;  there  he  had  paesed  the  most 
calm  and  settled  years  of  hia  life — his  family  was  already  there  and  like 
himself  won  to  the  place.  His  promotion  was  still  not  unattended  with  a 
host  of  disadvanta^s  and  difficulties;  the  Irish  church  waa  yet  in  a 
State  of  disorg;auization ;  its  revenues  dilapidated  and  its  order  and  disci- 
pline dissolved  and  disarrayed.  The  state  of  the  university  waa  no  less 
ruinous :  the  Cromwelljan  govemment  had  both  seized  upon  its  eatateB, 
of  which  large  portions  had  been  alienated,  and  obtruded  unfit  persons 
into  its  fellowship,  by  arbitrary  appointments  or  irregular  elections. 
There  was  at  the  time  of  TayloPs  appointment,  not  one  fellow  or 
scholar  who  had  been  legally  elected.  Taylor  proposed,  as  the  only 
practicable  course  under  such  circumstances,  that  he,  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  the  new  provost  appointed  by  the  crown,  should  be 
empowered  to  elect  seven  senior  fellowa.  The  Marquess  of  Ormonde, 
however,  was  reluctant  to  lufier  a  power  which  he  considered  to  be 
placed  in  hia  own  hands,  to  devolve  to  any  other  authority ;  but  still 
considering  Taylor's  proposal  aa  aubstantially  the  more  expedient 
procedure,  he  desired  that  he  and  the  provost  would  reoommend  five 
persons,  who  might  be  appointed  by  himself,  as  minister  of  the  crown 
tn  Ireland.  Such  waa  the  course  adopted ;  it  presented  an  opportunity 
to  Taylor  of  providing  for  hia  &iend  Dr  Sterne.  This  person  was  in 
bet  incapacitated  by  marriage  as  the  st&tutea  then  stood:  but  Taylor 

Eiieaded  for  him  the  difficulty  of  finding  persons  qualified  by  their 
earning  to  fill  auch  a  station.  Thus  he  had  the  satis&ction  of 
obtaining  for  his  friend  a  station  of  honourable  independence  auited  to 
his  tastes  and  acquirements.  By  the  statement  of  Carte,  Sterne 
appears  to  have  been  connected  with  the  university:  he  was  living  in  a 
house  which  belonged  to  it,  and  was  largely  acquainted  with  its  con- 
stitution and  aSaira,  so  that  Taylor  was  juatified  in  the  representation, 
that  hia  experience  waa  indispensable  lor  their  purpose.  The  other 
^pointments  were  Joshua  Cowley,  Richard  Singard,  William  Vincent, 
and  Patrick  Sheridan:  these  appointments  formed  the  nucleus  for 
the  restoration  of  our  aoiversity.  The  chancellor  coold  in  virtue  of 
his  office  give  them  the  necessary  degrees;  but  their  power  aa  a  ]agal 
corporation  to  eierciae  an  ownerahip  over  the  college  estate  could 
only  come  from  the  crown.  This  was,  however,  quickly  arranged, 
and  it  only  remained  to  re-establish  and  complete  the  atatutea  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  university.  This  weighty  task  was  committed  to  the 
huids  of  Taylor,  who  probably  availed  himself  lai^ly  of  the  experi- 
ence of  hia  finend  Dr  Sterne.  He  collected,  arranged,  and  revised  the 
■tatutea  left  incomplete  by  Bedell,  and  settled  the  forms  and  the  course 
of  studies  and  lectures;  Uius,  says  Bishop  Heber,  "  laying  the  baais  of 
that  distinguiahed  reputetiou  which  the  university  of  Dublin  has  since 


In  hia  diooese  the  labours  of  Taylor  were  far  more  arduous.  There 
he  was  encountered  by  obstacles  sufficient  to  neutralise  ordinary  effort, 
ability,  or  virtue.  These  obstacle*  we  have  already  had  to  dwell 
upon,  and  shall  not  therefore  return  to  them  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  difiusion  of  puritanism  the  known  effect  of  the  rece&t 
coavulsiona,  prevailed  most  in  the  diooese  of  Down.     The  episcopal 
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elergj  had  been  swept  awaj,  and  their  places  supplied  from  the  ranki 
of  thoae  dissenters  who,  while  the^  diSerod  in  forms,  agreed  in  doctrine 
with  the  protestsnt  clinroh.  But  ba  Heber  justlj  remarks,  their 
animositj  appeared  to  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  minuteness  of  the 
esseatiol  causes  of  disagreement:  and  it  was  hy  s)e^  decrees  that  the 
patient  and  charitable  deportment,  the  exemplary  lil'e  and  able  conduct 
of  the  bishop  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  opinion  of  the  luty  to  his 
side.  The^  witnessed  his  exertions  to  softeOgby  candour  and  kuidness, 
the  hostility  by  which  his  first  adTsnces  were  opposed:  they  justly 
appreciated  the  rejection  of  his  invitatLons  to  settle  by  conference  the 
points  of  disagreement.  In  reply  to  all  his  kindness,  his  patience,  his 
liberality,  eloquence  anu  laborious  exertion,  the  pulpits  of  his  diocese 
resounded  with  denunciation  and  deGance:  the  preachers  even  carried 
their  hostility  to  far  as  to  eater  into  a  compact  among  themselves  "  ta 
speak  with  no  bishop,  and  to  endure  neither  their  government  nor 
their  persons."  Such  virulence,  without  any  proportioned  occasion, 
could  not  stand  the  test  of  that  common  sense  which  in  ordinary  times 
prevails  in  the  reasonable  portion  of  society :  and  at  length  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  united  dioceses  came  over  to  the  bishop.  And  even 
upon  the  clergy  themselves  such  was  the  influence  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  and  so  well  directed  his  efforts,  that  the  same  efieet  was 
produced,  though  more  slowly :  so  that  when  the  act  of  aniformity  wm 
soon  after  passed,  the  greater  number  were  found  to  be  exempt  &om  any 
consequence  of  its  operation. 

It  was  not  only  by  his  wise  and  christian  conduct  in  the  discha^e  at 
his  episcopal  duties,  that  Taylor  displayed  the  combined  wisdom  and 
moderadoD  of  temper  and  spirit  which  composed  his  character.  He 
bad  been  appointed  in  this  criticaljuncture  of  restoration  and  reaction, 
to  preach  Defore  the  two  houses  of  parliament;  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  occasion  to  inculcate  sentiments  of  mercy  and  moderation 
where  they  were  most  wanting :  while  at  the  same  time  he  reproved 
the  captious  and  violent  spirit  of  dissent  which  appeared  to  menace 
the  existence  of  Christianity  itself,  in  a  country  in  which  every  christian 
grace  seemed  to  have  been  parched  and  blasted,  by  the  long  prevalent 
rancour  of  spirituid  contention.  He  pointed  out  in  forcible  terms,  the 
inconsistency  ofthote  who  were  xealous  even  to  blood  for  forms,  costumes, 
and  phrases;  while  they  seemed  forgetful  of  christian  boliness  and 
charity,  and  substituted  the  gall  and  wormwood  of  human  hate,  for 
that  love  by  which  the  followers  of  their  Master  were  to  be  known. 
In  consistence  with  such  exhortations  he  set  before  his  auditors  the 
wide-spreading  calamities  and  sufferings  which  must  needs  follow  on 
the  execution  of  the  then  impending  confiscations.  He  cautioned  them 
against  being  biassed  by  interest,  or  by  the  thoughts  of  revenge,  or  the 
*  ove  of  spoil,  or  by  prejudice  or  pretended  zeal, — or  being  warped  &om 
justice,  by  the  sense  of  supposed  national  interests,  or  by  the  pretences 
of  (Cerent  religion.  By  an  affecting  image,  he  reminded  them  of  the 
inconsistency  of  human  affections  and  sympathies,  and  recalled  their 
feelings  to  the  truth.  "  If  you  do  but  see  a  maiden  carried  to  hw 
grave,  a  Uttle  before  her  intended  marriage,  an  infant  die  before  the 
birth  of  reason,  nature  has  taught  us  to  pay  a  tributary  tear.  Alas! 
your  eyes  will  behold  the  ruin  of  many  femilies,  which,  thon^  they 
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ladly  bftve  deserred,  jet  mere;  is  not  delighted  with  the  apectacle ; 
and  therefore  God  places  a  watery  cloud  in  the  eje,  tliat  when  the 
light  of  heaven  shines  on  it,  it  may  produce  a  rainbow,  to  be  a  sacrament 
and  a  memorial  that  God  and  the  sons  of  God  do  not  love  to  see  a 
man  perish.  God  never  rejoices  in  the  death,  of  him  that  dies,  and  wa 
also  esteem  it  indecent  to  have  music  at  a  funeral.  And  as  religion 
teachea  ua  to  pitj  a  condemned  criminal,  so  mercy  intercedes  for  the 
most  benign  int^pretation  of  the  laws.  You  must  indeed  be  as  jnat 
as  the  laws, — and  you  must  be  as  merciful  as  your  religion — and  yon 
have  no  way  to  tie  these  together,  but  to  follow  the  pattern  iu  the 
mount — do  as  God  does,  who  in  judgment  remembers  mercy  1" 

Under  the  pressure  of  such  trying  difficulties  which  demanded  so 
largely  the  exertion  of  his  thoughts  and  the  devotion  of  his  time,  there 
must  needs  have  been  comparatively  little  time  for  tbe  pursuits  of 
literature:  the  following  letter  adverts  to  his  writings  during  taia 
intervaL 

John  Evelyttf  Etq. 

"Deare  Sifr— 

"  Your  own  worthiness  and  the  obligations  you  Aave  ao 
passed  upon  me,  have  imprinted  in  me  so  great  a  value  and  Hndness 
to  your  person,  that  I  thinke  myself  not  a  little  concerned  ir  yourselfe, 
and  all  your  relations,  and  all  the  great  accidents  of  vou'  life.  Doe 
not  therefore  thinke  me  either  impertinent  or  otherwise  without  em- 
ployment, if  I  doe  with  some  care  and  eamcstnesse  inquire  into  your 
health  and  tbe  present  condition  of  your  afiairea.  Sir,  when  shaU  we 
expect  your  '  Terrestrial  FaradiBe,'  your  excellent  observations  and 
discourses  of  gardens,  of  which  I  had  a  little  posy  presented  to  me  by 
your  own  kind  hand,  and  makes  me  long  for  more.  Sir,  I  and  all 
that  understand  excellent  &ncy,  language,  and  deepest  loyalty,  are 
bound  to  value  your  excellent  pan^yric,  which  I  saw  and  read  witb 
pleasure.  I  am  pleaa^  to  read  your  excellent  mind  in  so  exoeUent  (an) 
idea;  for  as  a  father  in  his  son's  face,  so  is  a  man's  soule  imprinted  in 
all  the  pieces  that  be  labours.  Sir,  I  am  so  full  of  publike  concemes 
and  the  troubles  of  busioesse  in  my  diocese,  that  I  camiot  yet  have 
leisure  to  thinke  of  much  of  my  old  delightful  employment.  But  I 
hope  I  have  brought  my  a&ires  almost  to  a  consistence,  and  tben  I 
may  retume  agaiue.  Royston  (the  Bookseller)  hath  two  sermons,  and 
a  little  collection  of  rules  for  my  clergy,  which  had  been  presented  to 
yon  if  I  had  thought  (them)  fit  for  notice,  or  to  send  to  my  dearest 

"  Deare  Sir,  I  pray  let  me  hear  from  yon  as  often  as  you  can,  for  yon 
will  very  much  oblige  me  if  you  will  continue  to  love  me  stilL  I  pray 
give  my  love  and  deare  regards  to  worthy  Mr  Thurland:  let  me  heare 
of  him  and  his  good  lady,  and  how  his  son  does.  God  blesse  you  and 
yourS)  Um  and  his. 

"I  am, 

"  Deare  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

"JeSKU.  DsNKNfilS." 
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This  letter,  we  are  informed  b;  Heber,  ij  the  last  which  hu  been 
diflcovered  of  the  correspondence  between  these  two  eminent  persona, 
which  hsd  been  continued  so  manj  years,  and  which  is  so  honourable  a 
testimony  to  both.  It  b  supposed  bj  the  biahiqi  to  hare  first  slaekMied 
on  the  part  of  £reljn;  but  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  usnme  on  this 

Cund  any  diminution  of  regard.  Such  fallingt  off  are  unhappily  too 
jaent  a  result  of  human  affections,  and  we  cordially  subscribe  to  the 
just  and  eloquent  reflection  of  Heber,  on  the  proof  thus  afforded:  "how 
vain  is  that  Ufe,  when  even  our  best  and  noblest  ties  are  eubjeot  to 
dissolution  and  decay,"  &c.  But,  though  this  sad  condition  of  our 
state  must  he  admitted  for  a  common  truth,  jet  we  are  inclined  to 
make  a  bTourable  exception  for  the  nobler,  and,  above  all,  the  holier 

SIrits,  whose  paths  in  life  are  to  be  traced  throughout  in  deeds  of 
arity,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  beat  affections.  The  growing 
selfishness  of  hunum  pursuits  soon  corrupts  and  withers  the  youthfol 
affections,  by  which  it  ia  moderated  for  a  few  years;  and  having 
gained  the  supremacy,  ejects  all  rival  regards,  and  makes  a  sad  odd 
void  of  the  heart  But  there  is  a  far  more  obvious  and  honourable 
view  of  that  estrangement,  which  so  often  occurs  between  the  noblest 
friends:  as  life  advances,  its  cares  and  duties  thicken  upon  our  paths 
with  a  strength  proportioned  to  that  of  the  man;  while  our  powers 
and  energies,  &om  the  moment  of  the  highest  pressure,  or  mostly 
sooner,  begin,  with  an  accelerating  rapidity,  to  decline.  Engagements 
multiply,  and  languor  increases ;  while  the  fervid  impulse  of  yonthbl 
passions  ceases  to  administer  its  fueL  The  difficulties  of  letter-writing 
will  thuii  ever  he  found  to  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  intercourse  between  the  most  tried  &iends ;  for,  unless  where 
there  ia  a  natural  predisposition  to  epistolary  garrulity,  the  mere  want 
of  matter,  and  the  ener^  of  spirit  which  moves  to  thinking  and  lan- 
guage, will  be  found  siScient  reason  for  procrastination,  which  must 
soon  necessarily  amount  to  cessation.  Before  they  arrive  at  the 
maturity  of  experience,  wise  men  have  learned  the  emptiness  of  human 
■peouladons,  and  the  narrow  limit  of  their  faculties:  experience  has 
made  common  the  trite  iterations  of  life,  and  thrown  the  vail  of  iit[PB- 
netrable  darkness  over  the  uofathomed  vostitudes  bevond  it.  The 
anxious  confidences  of  hope  and  fear  have  departed;  Uiere  is  no  un- 
pnlse  to  oommunioate  the  "  wearinese"  of  age.  Such  is  the  general 
tendency,  which  in  every  special  case  has  some  peculiar  cause  of  in- 
crease or  diminution. 

In  the  same  year,  Taylor  had  to  sustain  aheavy  affliction,  in  the  loss 
of  the  only  surviving  son  of  his  second  marriage,  who  was  buried  at 
Lisbum,  10th  Marc^  I66I.  Little  can  be  ascertained  concerning  his 
private  history  during  this  interval  of  his  life }  and  we  can  do  no  more 
than  mention  the  few  incidents  which  have  escaped  oblivion.  He  re- 
built the  choir  of  his  cathedral  church  of  Dromore  at  his  own  expense, 
and  his  wife  contributed  the  communion  plate.  Ha  also  at  the  same 
time  invited  over  George  Rust,  fellow  of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge, 
with  a  promise  of  the  deanery  of  Coimor,  then  expected  to  become 
soon  vacant.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Fortmore,  where  he  preserved 
his  dose  intimacy  with  the  Conway  family,  and  rendered  himself 
beloved  by  the  people  of  all  ranks  through  the  surrounding  district,  bjr 
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hie  benevolence  mnd  the  ready  kindneM  of  his  charity,  and  the  affiihi- 
litj  of  his  addreBS  and  conTerution.  Heher  obBervea,  that  the  onlj 
paraoolsrt  which  can  be  gleaned  of  his  life  in  this  place  ore  due  to 
hia  connexion  with  a  ghost  story,  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
records  of  hnman  superstition.  It  is  related  that,  in  the  year  1 66S,  on 
the  ere  of  Michaelmas  dar,  a  spirit  appeared  to  one  Francis  Tarerrue, 
a  servant  of  lord  Doneeu,  on  aorseback  and  dressed  in  a  whito  coat, 
and  made  certun  disdoaures  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  reoovering 
the  rig;hta  of  an  orphan  son,  who  had  been  fraudulently  or  wrongfully 
deprived  by  his  mother's  second  -husband.  This  curious  tale  may  be 
found  in  the  fullest  detail  in  the  notes  to  Heber'a  life  of  Taylor.  We 
should  willingly  extract  it  here,  hat  firom  the  necessity  which  we  feel 
to  avoid  protracting  this  memoir  with  stories,  of  whicn  there  is  a  Aill 
abundance  to  be  found  in  numerous  popular  works.  It  would  be  stjll 
more  in  character  with  the  plan  on  which  these  memoirs  are  written, 
to  dwell  on  the  curious  moral  and  intellectual  phenomena  connected 
with  this  class  of  traditions;  their  early  prevalence  in  human  history; 
the  remarkable  analogy  which  seemi  to  pervade  them,  so  as  to  offer 
something  like  that  traceable  law  of  occurrence  which  is  the  usual 
indication  of  some  causal  principle;  and,  finally,  to  point  out  the  errors 
in  reasoning  on  either  siae,  to  which  the  credulous  and  incredulous 
oltiBseB  of  mankind,  standing  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  error,  are  led 
by  their  several  prejudices  and  prepossessions.  For  this  end,  we  shall, 
indeed,  be  etaabled  to  avul  ourselves  of  a  better  occasion,  though  on  a 
different  topic. 

It  was  remarked,  with  some  bitterness,  that  Taylor  took  a  part  in 
this  affiur,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  be  did  not  quite  discredit 
the  story.  But  it  ii  evident  that  no  snob  inference  could  be  drawn  trom 
any  course  pursued  by  one,  who  may  have  felt  it  advisable  to  propose 
the  tests  best  adapted  for  the  exposure  of  a  fraud,  to  those  who  might 
be  more  easily  deceived.  Heber  observes,  and  shows  that  bis  writings 
afibrd  strong  ground  for  an  opposite  inference,  fiat  we  do  not  think 
tbe  point  of  any  moment.  Taylor  clearly  exhibits  his  disbelief,  by  the 
use  of  arguments,  which,  like  all  those  we  have  ever  met,  are  not  veiy 
conclusive.  It  is  unfortunately  an  old  pervading  error  of  hnman 
reason,  to  consider  all  questions  as  within  its  cogniiance,  and  in  default 
of  satisfactoiT  proo&  or  disproof,  to  consider  it  legitimate  to  apply 
the  nearest  that  can  be  fbimd;  and  overlook  the  sure  law,  that  the 
conclusion,  on  either  side,  cannot  be  more  certain  than  the  premises. 

There  is  a  question  of  more  importance,  connected  with  a  sermon 
which  Taylor  preached  this  year  before  the  university,  in  which  he 
has  set  hu  notions  of  toleration  on  a  most  clear  and  just  ground. 
According  to  this  view,  the  just  limit  of  toleration  is  to  be  found  in 
the  just  conservaUon  of  social  interests:  in  any  society,  whether  lay 
or  ecclesiastical,  the  first  right  is  that  of  self-weservation,  without 
which  neither  churches  nor  states  can  stand.  Those,  therefore,  who 
hold  tenets  practically  inconsistent  with  the  body  politic  or  ecclesiaa- 
tioal,  cannot  be  entertained  as  constituent  members  of  that  body. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  inexpugnable  ground  on  which  Taylor  took  hf 
stand,  equally  remote  from  those  who  are  governed  by  sectarian  feel 
ings  and  revolutionary  licence.     Heber  quotes  two  passages,  one  from 
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the  "  Liberty  of  ProphMTiDg,"  and  the  other  {rom  the  Bermon  hen 
noticed,  to  ahow  the  coDBistency  of  hii  Tiewa  at  the  teveraJ  periods. 

In  1663,  T&ylor  publiihed  "  A  Defence  and  Introdoction  to  th« 
Rite  of  Confirmation,*  which  he  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Oniiond»^ 
three  sermons  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  and  the  Amer^ 
sermon  on  the  death  of  primatA  firamh&U,  "  toU,''  sayi  Heber,  "  of 
curious  information  conceraing'  the  secret  history  of  the  times,  and  iIm 
pains  which  had  been  taken,  with  more  success  than  was  then  gene- 
rally known  or  apprehended,  to  pervert  the  exiled  king  from  the  faith 
of  his  countrymen." 

He  was  also  at  the  same  time  engaged  on  the  last  work  which  h« 
liTcd  to  publuh,  the  "  DissuasiTe  from  Popery,"  a  work  nndertaken  at 
the  desire  of  the  Irish  bishops.  Much  success  from  such  eSbrts  to  en- 
lighten the  poor  Irish  was  not  to  be  hoped;  and  Taylor,  who  under- 
took the  task  with  some  reluctance,  was  not  sangnine  in  bis  ezpecta^ 
tions.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  peroeiTC  that  trnths  so  obrions  to  all 
tuprejudiced  minds,  and  prejudices  which  were  identified  with  politi- 
cal distinctions,  and  with  the  national  feelings  to  which  sach  distinc- 
tions gave  birth  and  permanency,  were  not  to  be  reduced  by  reason. 
He  also  perceived  the  hopeleseness  of  such  a  reliance,  in  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  people,  when  die  only  provision  for  their  instruction  was 
in  a  language  of  which  they  were  then  totally  ignorant.  And  thus,  while 
their  pnde  and  affections  were  bruised  and  outraged  by  a  policy  of 
which  they  could  in  some  degree  feel  the  consequences,  they  were  left 
in  total  darkness  as  to  the  grounds,  form,  and  worship,  of  the  religion 
which  was  pressed  upon  them  solely  as  the  religion  of  a  people  they 
were  taught  to  hate.  Some  efforts  had  been  made  to  redeem  our 
conntrrmen  &om  this  afflicting  condition.  Usher,  Bedell,  and  after- 
wards Boyle,  attempted,  by  promoting  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish  tongue 
among  the  clergy,  or  by  truislations  of  the  Scripture  and  liturgy,  to 
break  down  the  wall  which  shut  in  the  people  within  their  enclosure 
of  st^ierstition  and  barbarism.  But  suctt  efforts  were  more  difficult 
than  can  at  first  sig^t  be  calculated ;  and  Heber  observes,  with  truth, 
that  even  to  our  own  times  the  evil  has  been  suffered  to  continue. 
The  English  government,  he  observes,  preferred  the  policy  of  endea- 
vouring to  enforce  the  dissemination  of  the  English  langoage.  Such 
an  object  we  consider  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  civiliiation  of 
the  country;  but  we  think  it  a  fatal  truth,  and  a  ftmdamental  error  in 
the  policy  of  the  English  government,  then  and  at  all  times,  to  adopt 
practically  the  false  principle,  that  it  is  the  part  of  human  polioy  to 
overlook  altogether  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  country.  When  we 
admit  the  nice  limits  and  exceeding  difficulties  attendant  on  the  doe  oon- 
sideratiou  of  those  interests,  under  many  combinations  of  circumstances, 
it  is  not  with  the  least  admission  of  any  qualification  of  this  important 
troth.  The  policy  of  governments,  when  not  (as  in  modem  times)  viewed 
as  a  shallow  game,  within  the  comprehension  of  any  order  of  ignorance, 
is,  of  all  branches  of  human  kaomedge,  the  most  abounding  with  diffi- 
culties and  complications,  which  task  to  the  utmost,  and  often  Aetj,  the 
best  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  whether  moral  or  intellectual.  Had 
not  the  English  government  been  ever  more  earnest  to  reduce  the  Irish 
people  to  a  low  state  of  subjection  than  to  make  them  prosperons  and 
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bring  them  to  God,  both  objecta  had  been  long  smce  attained.  We 
must  however  add,  what  oould  not  be  as  ftdly  known  to  Bishop  Heber, 
the  knowleiige  of  the  Engliah  tongue  le  widelj  prevalent  among  the 
Irish  peaoautry.  We  maj  eren  add,  that  under  the  influence  of  later 
'  event^  and  the  gtrenuous  efforts  which  ha*e  been  long  making  hr  ro- 
ligiooi  Bocieties  and  individntJi  for  tLeir  inatruction,  the  real  mind  and 
■pirit  of  the  Irish  people  has  within  recent  years  undergone  a  vaat,  bat 
silent,  and,  therefore,  yet  unknown  change — a  change,  indeed,  not  yet 
apprehended  by  themselves.  Of  this  we  shall  take  occasion  to  speak 
more  folly  and  explicitly  hereafter.  But,  reverting  here  to  Taylor  and 
his  time,  he  justly  remarks  on  the  same  topic — "  The  Roman  religion 
is  here  among  as  a  Action,  and  a  state  party,  and  design  to  recover 
their  old  laws  and  barbarous  manner  of  living — a  device  to  enable  them 
to  dwell  alone,  and  to  be  populut  uniuf  labii — a  people  of  one  language,- 
and  unmingled  with  others,"  Stc, 

After  a  life  signalised  by  valuable  labours,  by  christian  talents,  and ' 
graces  of  the  highest  order,  shown  as  remarkably  in  sufferings,  priva- 
tions,  and  sad  bereavements,  as  in  prosperity;  and  after  a  career  no 
less  esemplary  by  the  humbler,  but  not  less  acceptable,  lecsons  of 
humility,  patience,  and  charity,  than  by  the  &lthful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  high  and  important  station, — Bishop  Taylor  died  on  the 
13th  August,  1667i  '^  "^  ^^^  7^^  ^^  ^  ^^>  ^^^^  ^^  aeventh  of  his 
episcopacy. 

His  remuns  were  interred  under  the  eommunion  table  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Dromore.  It  is  mentioned  by  Heber,  that  they 
were  afterwards  disturbed,  to  make  room  for  those  of  other  bishops; 
but  Bishop  Mant,  on  satisfaotory  grounds)  clearly  shows  the  statement 
to  be  quite  erroneous.*  More  founded  wb*  the  complaint  that  there 
existed  no  monument  to  mark  the  last  abode  of  so  much  worth  and 
genius,  in  a  church  on  which  Taylor  himself  had  expended  large  snms 
for  its  repiur  and  improvement.  Bishop  Percy  had  designed  to  repur 
this  disgraceful  want,  but  was  prevented  by  the  rapid  increase  of  bodily 
infirmity  and  decay.  We  are  however  enabled  to  add,  on  the  autlio- 
rity  of  Bishop  Mont,  a  successor  in  the  same  diocese,  that  this  reproach 
"  has  been  removed  by  the  clergy  of  the  united  diocese  of  Down  and 
Connor,  who,  in  the  year  1 727>  placed  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lis- 
bum,  a  white  marble  tablet  commemorative  of  the  most  renowned 
bishop  of  the  see,  appropriately  decorated  on  each  side  by  a  crosier, 
and  above  by  a  sarcophagus,  on  which  is  laid  the  HoW  Bible,  soz- 
mounted  1^  a  mitre — indicating  hie  jninciple  and  rule  of  action  by  tiie 
Latin  motto,  allied  to  that  purpose  by  himself  in  his  liletime,  &c. 
This  motto  is  as  follows: — 

Non  magna  loqnimur  tad  vivimui ; 
Nihil  opinionii  gntia,  omBiB  couKatiiti*  funun. 
After  which  there  follows  a  longer  English  inscription,  expressive  of 
the  sense  entertiuned  by  the  inscribers  of  Taylor's  character.  This 
ittscrkition  is  worthy  of  extraction  here,  both  for  its  discriminate  tmtii 
and  the  eloqitence  of  its  composition,  which  wiU  lose  nothing  by  our 
economy  of  space,  in  omitting  the  customary  arrangement  of  sucb  in- 

■  Hiator;  of  the  ln*h  Church,  p.  673,  vol.  L 
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■criptions.     There  ii  a  good  engrftTing  of  the  monument  itself  in 
Bishop  Mant'fl  work,  &om  which  we  traoscribe  these  lines:— 

"  Not  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  whose  works  will  be  his 
most  enduring  memorial,  but  that  there  may  not  be  wandng  a  public  ■ 
testimony  to  his  memory  in  the  dioceae  which  derives  honour  from  hu 
taperintendenoe,  this  tablet  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Jekkmx 
Tatix>b,  DJ)^  who,  on  the  restoration  in  MDCLX  of  the  British 
ohurch  and  monarchy,  in  the  fall  of  which  he  had  partaken,  haTing 
been  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  having  pre- 
lided  for  seven  rears  in  that  see,  as  also  over  the  adjoioiiig  diocese  of 
Dromore,  whicn  was  soon  after  intrusted  to  his  care,  on  accomt 
of  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and  industry,  died  at  Lisburn,  August  13, 
MDCLXVII,  in  the  55Ui  year  of  his  age;  leaving  behind  him  a  renown 
second  to  thatof  noneof  the  illustrious  sous  whom  the  Anglican  church, 
rich  in  worthies,  has  brought  forth.  As  a  bishop,  distmg^hed  for 
munificence  and  vigilance  truly  episcopal;  as  a  theologian,  for  piety 
tlie  most  ardent,  learning  the  most  extensive,  and  eloquence  inimi- 
table i  in  his  writings,  a  persuasive  guide  to  eamesbiess  of  devotion, 
iqirightness  of  j«actice,  and  christian  forbearance  and  toleration;  a 
powerful  assert«r  of  episcopal  government  and  liturgical  worship,  and 
as  able  ezposer  of  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church;  in  his  manners, 
a  pattern  of  his  own  rules  of  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying;  and  a 
foUower  of  the  great  Exemplar  of  Sanctity,  as  pourtrayed  £^  him  in 
the  person  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Reader,  though  it  &11  not  to  thy  lot  to  atttun  the  intellectual  ex- 
cellence of  this  master  in  Israel,  thou  mayest  rival  him  in  that  which 
was  the  highest  scope  even  of  his  ambition,  an  honest  conscience  and 
a  christian  life. 

'This  tablet  was  inscribed  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Down  and 
Connor,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ITS?-' 

A  Mineral  sermon  preached  by  his  ch^lain  and  saccessor,  Rntt, 
afiords  a  just  and  dear  view  of  the  life,  charaot«r,  and  genius  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  human  praise 
to  afibrd  anyjust  rvfleetion  of  that  piety  and  those  exalted  christian 
graces,  which  can  only  be  truly  estimated  in  the  balance  of  eternal 
wisdom.  Goodness,  the  &uit  of  divine  grace,  demands  no  profound 
intellectual  powers  to  ripen  or  sustain  it,  nor  is  it  adequately  to  be 
described  in  those  gaudy  tints  which  decorate  the  painted  show  of 
earthly  vanities;  hut  Tavlor's  genius  was  itself  cast  in  a  spiritual 
mould,  and  all  his  splendid  and  varied  gifts  were  harmonized  together, 
.  and  exalted,  by  the  one  pervading  and  characteristic  spirit.  The  angel 
temper  seemed,  for  once  at  least,  infused  into  a  frame  endowed 
with  angelic  capacities — such  as  not  often  are  found  separately,  &r 
more  rarely  together,  in  the  composition  of  human  character.  A 
deep  and  spacious  intellect,  rapid,  apprehensive,  and  vigorous — a  &hcy, 
alert,  profuse,  and  ready — an  imagination  nbich  seemed  to  wield  and 
bring  together  at  vrill,  the  world  of  life,  form,  and  circumstance:  with 
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these,  th«  exhaustless  command  of  all  the  resouFces  and  sjnipathiei  of 
taste,  posaion,  and  sentiment,  and  the  copious  and  well-tuned  elocution 
whick  is  but  a  result  of  such  endovnnents.  In  some,  a  CDmbination 
of  such  powers  might  have  its  sphere  in  some  immortal  epic  or  dra- 
matic work;  in  others,  as  cir  cum  stances  led,  thej  might  be  lost  in  the 
frnitless  maies  of  metaphysical  speculation;  but  in  him,  tbej  were  aptly 
framed  together  by  the  one  ever-presiding  control  of  a  pure  and  holj 
spirit.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  succession  of  literary  prodactions 
indicating  throughout  so  much  vivacity  of  impulse,  and  exuberance  of 
fancy,  with  so  uoifbrm  a  sobriety  of  reason  and  steadiness  of  purpose. 
Something  of  all  this  seems  to  have  been  equally  manifested  in  the 
entire  of  his  conduct,  manner,  and  deportment.  It  might  indeed  be 
anticipated,  but  the  sermon  of  Rust  contains  many  expressions  of  it. 
The  KtUowing  seems  to  be  the  language  of  lively  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion, but  is,  doubtless,  merely  descriptive : — "  To  sum  up  all,  this  great 
prelate  had  the  good  humour  of  a  gentleman,  the  eloquence  of  an 
orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acuteness  of  a  schoolman,  the  profound- 
.nesa  of  a  philosopher,  the  wisdom  of  a  counsellor,  the  sagacity  of  a 
prophet,  the  reason  of  an  angel,  and  the  piety  of  a  saint;  he  had  de- 
votion enough  for  a  cloister,  learning  enough  for  a  university,  and  wit 
enough  for  a  college  of  virtuosi;  and  had  his  parts  and  endowments 
been  parcelled  out  among  his  clergy  whom  he  left  behind  him,  it  would 
perhaps  have  made  one  of  the  best  dioceses  in  the  world.  But  alas  I 
our  Fatherl  our  Fatherl  the  horses  of  Israel  and  the  chariots  thereof  1 
he  is  gone,  and  has  carried  his  mantle  and  bis  spirit  along  with  him 
up  to  heaven,"  &c.  By  the  way — &om  this  specimen  of  a  disconrge, 
which  ofiers  no  bad  imitation  of  Taylor's  own  style,  some  small  frag- 
ment of  the  orator's  mantle  must  have  fallen  to  his  successor.  We 
select  some  further  passages,  which  may  serve  to  give  more  precise 
ideas  of  this  illustrious  christian  scholar  than  the  above  strain,  which, 
though  far  &om  being  inappropriate,  yet  carries  the  form  of  rhetorical 
enumeration  into  some  strangely  assorted  combinations.  "  Nature,'' 
says  Bishop  Rust,  "  had  befriended  him  much  in  his  constitution ;  for 
he  WHS  a  person  of  a  most  sweet  and  obli^g  humonr,  of  great  can- 
dour and  ingenuousness ;  and  there  was  so  much  soul  and  fineness  in 
hb  wit,  and  prettiness  of  address  in  his  bmiliar  discourses,  as  made 
his  conversation  have  all  the  pleasantness  of  a  comedy,  and  all  the 
uaefidness  of  a  sermon.  His  soul  was  made  up  of  harmony,  and  he 
never  spake  but  he  charmed  his  bearer,  not  only  with  the  clearness  of 
his  reason,  but  all  his  words;  and  his  very  tone  and  cadences  were 
nnnsnally  musical."  After  some  further  commemoration  of  these  and 
other  striking  BJid  great  endowments,  the  bishop  proceeds:  "  To  these 
advantages  of  nature,  and  excellence  of  his  spirit,  he  added  an  inde- 
fatigable industry,  and  God  gave  a  plentiful  benediction;  for  there 
were  few  kinds  of  learning  hut  he  was  a  myilat  and  a  great  master  in 
them.  He  was  on  excellent  humanist,  and  highly  versed  in  all  the 
polite  parts  of  learning;  and  had  thoroughly  digested  all  the  ancient 
moralists,  Greek  and  Roman,  pcets  and  orators;  and  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  refined  wits  of  the  later  ages,  whether  French  or 
Italian." 

Among  other  accomplishments  of  learning.   Rust   mentions   his 
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tliorough  scquEUDtcmce  with  "  the  &thera  and  ecoleaiostical  writerS) 
and  the  doctors  of  the  first  and  purest  agea  both  of  the  Greek  tmd 
Latia  church."  After  dwelling  on  the  eminenoe  of  his  ChristUit  at- 
taimneats,  aod  that  exemplarj  devotion  which  rendered  all  other  dis- 
tinctions oomparatiTely  notlung  in  his  own  estimation,  the  orator 
proceeds :  "  He  was  a  person  of  great  humilitj;  and  notwithstanding 
his  stupendous  parts,  learning,  and  eminenoe  of  place,  he  had  nothing 
in  him  of  pride  and  honour,  but  was  oourt«ons,  a&ble,  and  of  easj 
access,  and  would  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  complaints,  eren  to  the  im^ 
pertinences  of  the  meanest  pei^te.  His  hiunilitj  was  coupled  with 
extraerdinarj  piet;;  and  I  believe  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  hia 
time  in  heaven;  his  solemn  hours-  of  prayer  took  i^  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  life."*  His  charity  is  inferred  &om  the  largeness  of  his 
income,  compared  with  the  litUe  left  to  his  familj.  On  this  it  ia 
mentioned  b;  Ware,  that  having  saved  moderate  portions  for  his 
daughters,  he  distributed  all  the  rest  to  the  poor. 

Of  the  writings  of  Tajlor  we  have  made  as  much  mention  as  our 
space  admits.  The  subjects  of  manj  of  the  controTcrsies  in  which  he 
took  an  active  part  are  such,  in  some  eases,  as  to  prescribe  silence  in  a 
work  designed  for  many  classes,  while  in  others  we  have  brieflj  re- 
corded our  opinion.  On  the  general  character  of  his  eloquence  ^ere 
is  not  much  to  be  added:  it  was  such  as  might  be  inferred  as  the  result 
of  such  a  combination  of  moral  and  intellectnal  characters  as  we  have 
described :  it  is,  indeed,  chiefly  from  his  writings  that  we  have  been  ena. 
bled  to  reason  out  the  features  of  his  mind ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  style 
most  nearly  suggest  the  repetition  of  the  same  language  which  we  have 
used  or  extracted.  The  copious  and  somewhat  exuberant  play  of  allusion 
which  appears  to  seise  on  every  incident,  or  element  of  theory,  or 
&ncy,  or  recorded  {act,  or  saying,  which  comes  even  remotely  within 
reach  of  his  line  of  march,  is  such  as  to  display  a  boundless  expansion 
of  mind,  and  a  spacious  grasp  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  indicate  the 
warmth  and  intensity  of  spirit,  which  coiud  excite  so  much  activity  of 
the  whole  mind.  He  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of 
his  subject,  and  to  write  with  a  wholeness  and  amceritj  of  heart,  not 
often  attained  by  the  orator  or  author.  In  most  oompositions,  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  experienced  and  critical  reader  to  avoid  the  impression 
eenstantly  produced  by  the  perception  of  the  artifices  of  style,  and  the 
too  obvious  exposure  of  the  resources  of  arL  There  is  nouung  of  this 
unpleasant  quaiification  in  the  eloquence  of  Taylor:  for,  although  he 
seems  to  disport  with  facility  in  the  most  striking  and  splendid,  har- 
monious and  most  dexterous  dispositions  of  language,  yet  these  appear 
to  be  but  the  dictate  of  instinctive  taste,  and  a  portion  of  the  roUing 
torrent  of  allusions,  comparisons,  and  a^^uments,  which  seem  unselected 
and  unsought,  and  rather  the  result  of  impulse  than  voUtioo.  Such  a 
character  of  style,  so  curiously  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  intellect 
in  which  it  had  its  origin,  was,  it  should  here  be  reoolleoted,  in  a 
great  degree  favoured  by  the  taste  of  Taylor's  age, — a  consideration 
necessary  to  redeem  it  &om  the  charge  of  defects  and  excesses  which 
are  not  tolerated  in  our  more  precise  and  succinct  method  of  compoai- 
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tion.  To  this  point  we  shall  hare  on  opportunity  of  reyerting,  with 
the  {illness  which  it  demands:  the  preciBe  trim  d  modem  composition 
which  rejects  superfluity,  and  requires  the  utmost  nicety  of  distinction 
the  greatest  exactness  of  application,  and  the  most  orderly  array  in 
the  succession  of  thoughts,  was  then  unconceiTed.  The  character- 
istic effort,  by  which  the  modern  is  compelled  to  govern  and  restrain 
the  first  cloud  of  conception  which  rashes  upon  the  intellect,  to  weigh 
iu  a  scrupulous  balance,  and  to  reject  with  rigid  control  all  that  too 
remotely,  too  slightly,  or  superfluously  si^ports  his  main  design, 
had  then  no  existence  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  English  tongue.  There 
seemed  no  reason  why  the  whole  torrent  of  su^estion  should  not  he 
admitted  in  those  elastic  sentences,  and  immeasurable  periods,  in  which 
it  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  eloquent  speakers  and  writers,  to  sport 
freely,  and  tumble  like  leviathan  in  the  vasty  deep.  To  scatter  tree  and 
liberal  flowers,  and  pour  forth  the  fulness  of  extensive  reading,  was  in 
some  degree  also  the  criterion  of  genius:  and  though  now  rejected 
fer  finer  tests,  it  then  produced  a  vast  and  powerful  effect  not  now  to 
he  measured  without  much  reflection.  Though  a  (also  analogy,  or  a 
.grotesque  allusion,  may  now  excite  a  smile,  it  was  then  received 
without  question;  in  part  hecaase  it  appealed  to  less  disciplined  imagi" 
nations,  and  partly  because  it  displayed  power,  and  partly  because  it 
gratified  the  taste.  If  it  contained  no  argument,  it  was  at  least  a 
striking  manner  of  expressing  what  the  argument  was;  aad  was  not, 
as  would  be  likely  to  happen  now,  a  mere  substitution.  We  have 
the  more  dwelt  on  this  consideration  as  Taylor's  writings  ore  recently 
published  in  forms  which  give  them  a  chance  of  again  attracting  the 
public.  Many  may  be  off&nded  prematurely  by  pec^iarities  which  are 
become  faults,  and  conclude  wrongftilly,  to  the  discredit  of  one  of  the 
most  just  and  acute  writers  of  our  language;  while  still  more  may 
foil  into  an  error,  for  more  to  be  lamented,  and  mistake  those  foulto 
for  excellencies;  an  error  the  more  likely,  because  it  is  among  those 
readers  who  are  most  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  spirit  of  Taylor, 
that  many  corruptions  of  language  are  yearly  Bprisging  «p,  to  the 
great  diminution  of  their  influence  on  society. 

We  mentioned  the  death  of  one  of  Taylor's  sons  to  hare  oooarred  a 
little  before  his  own:  another,  the  last  who  remained,  died  soon  aAer 
in  England.  His  widow  anrTived  many  years.  He  left  three  daughters: 
of  whom  the  second,  Mary,  was  married  to  Dr  Francis  Marsh,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  third,  Joanna,  married  &  Mr  Har- 
rison, of  Maraleve,  ftc.  Heber  g^ves  some  interesting  accounts  of  their 
descendants. 

So  far  as  any  judgment  can  be  formed  &«m  Us  numerous  portraits, 
Taylor  appears  to  have  been  "  above  the  middle  size,  strongly  and  hand- 
somely proportioned,  with  his  hur  long  and  gracefully  curling  on  his 
cheeks,  large  dark  eyes  fiill  of  sweetness,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  an 

Jn  and  intelligent  countenance.'"     There  is  yet  an  ori^nal  portrait 
him  in  All  Sooli^  College,  presented  by  Mrs  Wray,  oE  Ann's  ValSt 
near  Rositrevor. 
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Fbancib  Makbh,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  wu  a  tutive  of 
Gloucestershire,  and  was  earl^  digtinguiBhed  for  his  classical  attuo- 
ments.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Goaville  and  Caius  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  where  he  remained  during  the  protectorate,  seeking  neither 
for  employment  or  promotion  &om  a.  govemment  to  whose  views  he 
was  politically  and  conscientiously  opposed.  Among  the  loyalists, 
however,  his  talents,  virtues,  and  learning,  were  duly  appreciated;  and, 
OD  the  restoration,  he  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  selected 
and  sought  for  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  on  bis  promotion  to  the  see  of 
Down  and  Connor,  who,  after  admitting  him  successively  into  deacon^ 
and  priest's  orders,  presented  him  to  the  deanery  of  that  (Uocese.  In 
the  rollowing  year,  through  the  instrumentality  of  tbe  lord  Chancellor 
Hyde,  he  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Armagh,  with  which  was 
combined  the  archdeaconry  of  Dromore.  These  offices  he  held  until 
1 667,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  sees  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and 
Agbadoe.  In  about  five  years  from  this  period,  be  was  translated  to 
those  of  Kilmore  and  Ardogfa,  and  in  1681  he  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  archbishop  of  Dublin.  These  high  and  rapidly  succeeding 
promotions  were  alluded  to  by  the  bishop  of  Meath,  when  preaching 
nia  fimeral  sermon,  as  tests  of  his  merit,  for  he  says,  "this  archbishop 
has  been  rather  courted  by  preferments,  than  a  solicitor  of  them,  whi(ji 
ought  therefore  to  give  a  due  value  and  esteem  to  his  memory  and  re- 
patation.**  It  is,  however,  fair  to  state,  that  be  brings  forward  leu 
questionable  grounds  for  praise,  aa  he  not  only  speaks  of  his  great 
learning,  but  adds,  that  he  was  "afiable,  mild,  grave,  and  of  an  un- 
blamable life."  Having  been  appointed  treasurer  to  St  Patrick's,  he 
took  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  the  dean,  but  he  subsequently 
resigned  this  office  in  favour  of  hts  son.  AAer  the  accession  of  James, 
and  the  tmfortunate  substitution  of  Tyrconnel  for  Clarendon  in  the 
goverjmient  of  Ireland,  the  latter  resigned  the  sword  of  state  to  the 
new  viceroy,  in  the  archbishop's  palace,  where  the  council  were  as- 
sembled, and  where  he  delivered  an  impressive  and  affecting  speech, 
exhorting  him  to  adopt  the  same  course  of  impartial  justice  towards 
protestants,  that  he  bad  himself  practised  towards  the  opposite  party : 
this,  bis  previous  conduct,  while  lieutenant-general,  made  more  thiui 
unlikely,  and  "  never  was  a  sword  washed  with  so  many  tears  as  this,' 
which  Clarendon  laid  down.  The  worst  fears  of  the  protestants  were 
quickly  realised,  and  the  reign  of  terror,  of  injustice,  and  of  blood, 
which  followed,  obliged  all  of  any  eminence  or  virtue,  to  fly  a  country 
where  these  very  qualities  and  attainments  made  them  only  the  more 
prominently  obnoxious  to  oppression  or  to  death.  The  archbishop 
accordingly  removed  with  bis  wife  and  family  to  England,  and  nomi- 
nated the  celebrated  Dr  William  King  to  act  as  his  commissary  in  hi* 
abseooe,  and  to  superintend  and  protect  the  interests  of  that  dioces^ 
over  which  he  was  subssqiieotly  destined  to  rule.     King,  probably 
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fearing;  that  his  unaided  efforts  would  be  ineufficient  to  oppose  the  in- 
novation! and  unjiut  interference  of  the  popular  party,  deolioed  the 
appointment,  on  the  ground  of  its  not  having  been  legally  executed, 
[t  was  accordingly  arranged  that  the  ohapters  should  elect  Anthony 
Dopping,  bishop  of  Meath,  manager  and  superintendent  of  the  diocese, 
in  uie  arduous  duties  of  which  office  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Dr  King 
On  tlie  abdication  of  James,  the  archbishop  r^umed  to  Dublin,  and 
at  hi>  own  expense  repaired,  enlarged,  and  beautified  the  palace  of  St 
Sepulchre's.  He  did  not  however  live  long  to  enjoy  the  happy  period 
that  succeeded,  when  each  conld  again  "  sit  under  his  own  vine  and 
his  own  fig-tree,"  but,  being  attacked  by  apoplexy,  died  in  1 693,  and 
was  buried  in  Christ's  church,  his  funeral  sermoQ  being  preached,  as 
before  mentioned,  by  the  bishop  of  Meatb.  The  vacant  archbishoprio 
was  offered  to  Dr  Tenieon,  subsequently  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
but  some  obstacles  arising  to  this  appointment,  it  was  given  in  the  year 
following  to  Dr  Narcissus  Marsh,  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  learn- 
ing, and  though  of  the  same  name,  apparently  no  relative  to  his  pre- 
decessor. 


HABCKSnS  MAB8H,  ABCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 
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The  &mily  of  Dr  Narcissus  Marsh  was  ancient,  and  of  Saxon 
origin;  and  maternally  he  was  descended  &om  the  Colbums  of  Dor- 
setshire. He  was  bom  at  Hannington,  near  Highworth  in  Wiltshire, 
in  December  1638,  at  which  town  he  was  educated,  and  removed  irom 
thence  to  Oxford  in  1654.  After  taking  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  he  took  that  of  Dr  of  Divinity 
in  1671  (  and  seven  years  after  took  the  same  degree  in  Dublin 
college.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
tiao  subsequently  became  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde, 
to  which  appointment  many  of  his  future  preferments  may  be 
traced.  He  was  early  distingmsbed  as  a  person  of  learning  and  sound 
understanding,  and  was  selected  by  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  when 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  as  principal  of  St  Alban's  hall ;  and  being  a  very 
accomplished  preacher,  he  was  generally  chosen  on  public  occasions  to 
preach  anniversary  sermons,  especially  such  as  in  those  times  required 
tact  and  judgment.  In  1678  he  was  nominated  by  the  duke  to  tLe 
provostship  of  Dublin  college,  which  office  he  held  for  four  years, 
and  resigned  it  on  being  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Ferns,  where  he 
lived  in  undisturbed  retirement ;  "  repairing  churches,  planting  curates 
where  wanting,  and  doing  what  good  he  could,"  until  king  James 
ascended  the  throne.  His  own  venr  interesting  manuscript  diary, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  library  which  he  sulMeqnently  founded  in 
Dublin,  and  which  will  cause  his  name  to  be  long  honoured  and 
remembered,  ^ves  the  detiuls  of  bis  persecutions,  vicissitudes,  and 
escapes,  at  this  period;  and  u  also  a  painful  record  of  the  pecuniaiy 
aids  ne  gratefully  enumerates  as  having  received,  in  his  flight,  difficul- 
ties, and  destitution.     His  house  was  beset  at  midnight  by  a  party  of 
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aoldiera,  from  whom  he  with  diffimltj  escaped;  Mid  hanii^  reached 
Dublin,  obt^Ded  shelter  from  the  proTost,  mitil  be  in  his  torn  was 
compelled  to  flj  with  his  family — when  not  haring  monej  to  procure 
himself  the  common  necewaries  of  life,  and  being  threatened  with 
destraction  if  he  attempted  to  return  to  bis  diooese,  he  £ed  to  London, 
where  he  says,  "  I  was  kindly  received  by  the  archbishop  of  Cantaiv 
bury,  the  srchbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of  London  and  othen;  but 
especially  by  the  bishop  of  St  As^h,  who  bestowed  on  me  the  parish 
of  Gretfard  for  my  support  under  that  calamity;  and  by  the  bishop  <^ 
Salisbury,  Dr  Burnet,  who  earnestly  invited  me  several  times  to  he  at 
his  house  until  I  might  return  to  Ireland.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln  also 
Ttreseated  me  with  five  guineas.  The  Lord  remember  them  all  for  their 
kindness  to  the  distressed."  During  his  stay  in  London,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  own  anxieties  and  difficulties,  he  exerted  himself  actively 
and  success&lly  for  his  suffering  brethren,  who  had  to  fly  &om  the 
bloody  persecuUon  then  raging  in  Ireland,  and  who  were  less  fortu- 
nate, being  unknown  and  unprotected.  After  spending  some 
months  in  London,  he  receiyed  an  invitation  from  his  old  friend,  Dr 
Bury,  rector  of  Eseter  college,  of  which  he  had  been  himself  a  pro- 
bationer fellow.  He  remuned  with  him  for  nine  months,  during  which 
dme  he  says  he  was  "  furnished  with  all  necessaries  both  by  the  Doc- 
tor and  his  wife,  and  by  Mrs  Guise,  their  daughter ;"  and  when  he  was 
at  length  leaving  these  faithful  friends,  Mrs  Bury  offered  him  twenty 

r'  leas,  which  he  says  he  refused,  as  "  having  no  present  occasion, 
bishop  of  London  having  just  sent  him  the  same  sum. 

Upon  the  happy  event  or  the  abdication  of  king  James,  the  bishop 
returned  to  Ireland,  ajid  was  shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  the  arch- 
biahopric  of  CasheL  In  hia  new  character  of  metropolitan,  he  oonse- 
orftted  Dr  Nathaaiel  Foy,  bishop  of  Waterford, — he  heing  one  of  those 
digmtaries  who  had  incurred  both  risk,  contumely,  and  imp^soomeot, 
for  his  firm  and  uncompromising  adherence  to  the  protestant  &ith; 
aod  in  the  archbishop's  diary,  he  expresses  his  "great  hopes,"  which 
were  ultimately  realized,  that  this  newly  consecrated  prelate  might  be 
"  made  au  instrument  of  God's  great  glory."  In  his  first  visitation 
•ermon,  this  truly  christian  archbishop  pressed  upon  his  clergy  their 
plain  and  practical  duties,  chai^^ing  them  in  those  dark  and  un- 
awakened  ^mes,  not  to  wait  until  they  were  formally  summoned  by  the 
sick  and  dying,  but- to  seek  for  and  anticipate  such  oalls:  for  he  add*, 
"  besides  tiie  necessity  of  doing  so  in  that  extreme  exigence  for  the 
direction  of  a  parting  soul  in  the  right  way  to  heaven,  how  inoocgm- 
ons  is  it  tht^  the  sick  persona  should  put  you  in  mind  of  yonr  duty; 
whereas  you  ought  to  put  them  in  mind  of  theirs."  He  further  says, 
"  I  shall  only  add  hereto,  that  yon  should  be  veiy  oantions  how  you 
behave  yourselves  towards  men  on  their  death-beds;  that  you  neither 
run  them  into  despair,  that  you  do  not  send  some  to  hell  with  taiae 
hopes,  and  let  others  go  to  heaven  without  any." 

In  1694,  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  and  in  his  diaty  he 
thus  notices  this  event. 

"  April  20.  The  news  come  to  Cork,  while  I  was  there  (on  his 
triennial  visitation),  that  their  majesties  were  pleased  to  declare  i 
should  be  trwislated  to  the  see  of  Dublin;  and  aootxdingly  the  king's 
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letter  was  sent  orer  tor  that  porpoM.  aiid  all  this  without  mj  know- 
bdge,  or  aaj  meaoa  used  bj  me  foi  obtainiag  it.  O  Lord,  tiij  wajs 
an  wonderfiil:  and  aa  this  is  thf  lole  doing,  so  I  beseech  thee  to 
grsnt  me  sufficient  asaiatance  of  thj  Holj  Spirit,  to  enable  me  to  per- 
form the  work  which  thou  haat  assigned  me.  Amen." 

He  was  accordingly  enthroned  in  St  Patrii^'i  cathedral  the  follow- 
ing month,  and  applied  himself,  with  ooaacientious  eamestness,  to  the  ' 
performance  of  Uie  more  extended  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
then  devolved  upon  him.  He  directed  his  clerey  scrupulouslj  to 
attend  to  the  instnietion  <d  the  joang,  and  enlarged  upon  and  enforced 
their  vanons  practical  duties,  with  the  same  seal  and  primitive  limpli- 
oi^  he  had  done  at  Cashel.  His  own  efforts  were  laboriously  and 
jnitioioualy  directed  to  the  correction  of  abuses  on  a  large  scale;  and 
the  extreme  age  of  the  primate,  incapacitating  him  from  giving  any 
assistance  In  the  aflairs  of  the  church  made  the  labour  more  oppressive. 
This  is  alluded  to  In  a  letter  quoted  by  Bishop  Mant,  &om  a  ccrre- 
^□dence  between  him  and  Dr  J.  Smith,  preserved  in  the  Bodleiaa 
bbrary,  of  which  the  fdlhiwiug  are  extracts ; — 

"  We  having  parliaments  but  seldom  in  Ireland,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  here  is  occasion  for  many  acta  to  bo  passed  when  we  do 
meet ;  all  which  are  prepared  in  this  council,  and  sent  to  that  in  Eng- 
.  land  before  they  can  be  brought  into  our  parliament  to  be  passed  into 
laws ;  and  my  lord  primate  being  above  eighty-seven  years  old,  and 
almost  deprived  of  bis  sight  and  hearing,  you  cannot  Imagine  but  the 
weight  of  business  to  prepare  bills  to  be  passed  into  acts  of  parllamentf 
for  the  church  which  nobody  but  churchmen  will  mind,  hath  loin  and 
still  dotii  lie  heavy  upon  me;  insomuch  that  for  some  months  past  I 
hare  sot  been  able  to  command  almost  a  minute's  time  from  many  bills 
prepared  for  the  good  of  our  church;  whereof  some  ore  already  passed, 
and  the  others  I  hope  will  suddenly  be  passed  into  laws,  for  the  better 
establishment  of  this  poor  distressed  church."  In  another  letter, 
he  states  that  he  is  occupied  from  ten  to  eleven  hoars  every  day,  pre- 
paring in  conjunction  with  some  other  bishops  and  privy  councillors, 
those  tnlls  for  parliament;  and  in  a  third,  dated  May  4t)i,  1700,  about 
B  year  after  holding  the  office  of  lord  justice,  he  says,  "  it  must  be  a 
great  goodness  in  you  to  pardon  my  ne^ects,  which  I  do  slill  confesg, 
promiae  amendment,  and  then  do  worse.  But  all  arises  fr«m  an  un- 
hap[^  circumstance  that  I  do  usnally  labour  under.  Worldly  business 
is  that  which  above  all  things  I  do  hate;  and  that  the  more,  because 
the  aSairs  of  the  church,  as  things  now  stand,  and  during  my  lord  pri- 
mate's inability  to  act  in  his  station,  create  me  as  much  business  as  I 
can  coDvenieutly  turn  under.  When  I  was  dismissed  last  summer 
from  the  charge  of  the  government,  I  hoped  to  be  ever  hereafter  &ee 
tewa  things  of  that  nature.  But  Providence  disposed  of  me  out  of  one 
tronUe  into  another;  for  our  lord chancelloF  was  no  sooner  summoned 
by  the  pariiament  in  England,  but  I  was  appointed  first  commissioner 
for  keeping  the  broad  seal,  which  hath  found  me  employment;  that  I 
hope  will  be  over  in  a  few  weeks,  that  so  I  may  be  at  some  liberty  to 
write  to  my  friends." 

Among  his  numerous  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  this  country,  there  if 
one  which  mnst  claim  precedence  of  all  the  rest,  not  only  from  its  last* 
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ing  utility,  but  from  the  peculiar  taorifioes  that  it  iaTolved.  This  wm 
the  building,  mdoning,  and  furnishing,  a  noble  library  fin-  the  mpten 
beaeflC  of  the  public,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  palace. 
The  account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  completion  of  this  great 
design,  along  with  the  unexpected  obstacles  encountered  and  ooffibated 
by  ttie  archUshop,  are  given  with  much  interest  and  simplioitj  bj  his 
own  pen,  in  Bishop  Mant's  work.  The  conception  of  thu  scheme  ap- 
pewa  to  date  almost  from  his  accession  to  the  archiepisoopal  we  of 
Dublin,  but  was  not  effectively  carried  out  until  some  ten  years  after- 
wards; nor  even  until  some  two  or  three  years  after  he  had  been  tnta- 
lated  from  that  see  to  the  primacy  of  Ireland  and  see  of  Anna^.  It 
appears  that  the  house  assigned  to  the  archbishop  in  Dublin,  otherwise 
sufficiently  spacious,  had  neither  a  chapel  nor  library  asugned  to  it,  and 
it  was  the  design  of  His  Grace  to  build  a.chapal  for  the  family  and  a 
larger  hbrary  for  the  use  of  the  public 

To  secure  the  perpetuity  of  this  institution,  the  primate  determined 
to  have  some  bills  prepared  and  passed  through  parliament  for  the 
purpose,  but  in  doing  so,  met  most  unexpected  and  vexatious  oppou- 
tion  from  some  of  the  members  of  his  own  profession;*  notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Smith,  "  It  passed  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  was 
very  kindly  and  favourably  received.  Amougst  other  clauses,  tliis  sta- 
tute declares  the  premises  for  ever  dischargeaof  and  free  from  all  man- 
ner of  taxes'  already  imposed,  or  thereafter  to  he  imposed,  by  act  of 
parliament,  unless  the  same  shall  thereon  he  charged  expressly  and  by 
name.  In  the  mean  time,  the  dissenting  lords  entered  their  protes- 
tation gainst  it,  with  such  reasons  as  the  House  of  Lords  thought  to 
be  very  reflective  on  them,  and  therefore,  at  the  next  session  immedi- 
ately voted  those  dissenting  lords  should  be  sent  prisoners  to  the  caa- 
tie,  unless  they  would  withdraw  their  reasons,  which  accordingly  they 
did,  and  all  was  quiet. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  my  hill,  without 
any  man's  opposing  it,  or,  as  they  say,  nerniae  contradicente,  and  pre- 
sently voted  Uiat  a  committee  of  eight  of  their  members  should  be  ap- 
pointed, to  give  me  the  thanks  of  the  house  for  my  bene&ctions, 
which  was  accordingly  done  out  of  hand.  The  lords,  knowing  this, 
presently  voted  the  same,  and  pitched  upon  the  dissenting  lords  to  do 
It,  for  their  mortification.  But  only  one  of  them  being  at  tlie  time  ia 
the  house,  a  temporal  lord  was  joined  vrith  him.         •         a  • 

"  By  tMa  you  will'perceive  how  difficult  a  matter  it  is  for  a  man  to 
do  any  kindness  to  the  people  of  this  country.  If  he  will  be  a  publick 
benefactor,  he  must  resolve  to  fight  his  way  through  all  opposition  of 
it  I  it  being  a  new  and  unheard-of  thing  here,  that  certunly  hath  some 
secret  design  in  it  to  subvert  the  church,  though  they  cannot  tell  what} 
and  the  reason  of  it  is,  "  Quia  omnes,  qua  sua  sunt,  qujerunt." 

"  This  library,  with  the  books,  hath  cost  me  near  five  thousand  pounds 
Irish  money;  and  I  designed  to  expend  so  much  more  about  it,  as  soon 
u  God  should  enable  me.     But  I  confess  this  opposmon  has  struck  a 


*  Bidiop*  of  KUlaU,  Osmt;,  KiilaltM,  ud  Bsphos,  «q>«eull;  tlia  tno  Ivt, 
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gt«at  damp  upon  mjr  spirits.  I  beg  your  prajers,  that  God  would 
pleaae  to  Btreugthen  and  eooourage  m«  in  mj  former  resolutbns, 
without  whose  assistance,  jeo,  and  eDlirening  grace,  I  can  do  nothing 
more.  Rev.  Sir, — Thus  far  I  had  written  near  a  month  ago,  and  have 
laid  b;  m  j  letter  to  cool  upon  it  thus  long,  and  finding  no  exaggera- 
tion of  the  truth  in  what  is  before  said,  I  now  proceed  to  tell  too,  that 
since  that  time  I  have  placed  all  bishop  Stillingfleet's  books  in  the 
said  librarj,  which  I  retained  in  mj  own  house  before  the  libnuy  was 
by  act  of  parliament  appropriate  to  publick  use,  and  I  do  find  that  they 
do  very  near  fill  up  all  the  space  that  is  yet  prepared  in  it  for  the  re- 
eeption  of  the  boola." 

In  the  ensuing  year,  be  again  writes  upon  the  same  subject  M  fol- 

"  Until  this  matter  be  settled,  and  an  additional  bailding  be  raised, 
or  the  present  be  carried  on,  as  is  designed,  I  fear  that  I  shall  not 
find  room  in  it  to  place  in  it  any  more  books,  which  does  no  more 
discourage  me  Irom  prosecuting  my  design  of  rendering  the  library  aa 
beneficiu  to  this  kingdom  as  may  be,  than  the  opposition  made  to  tlie 
bill  hath  done;  which  hath  only  made  me  more  sealoua  in  the  bnsi- 
neu,  since  it  hath  received  the  general  approbation.  But  I  must  beg 
your  pardon,  if  I  cannot  consent  to  leaving  any  marks  behind  me  oil 
the  opposition  made  to  the  passing  of  that  bill,  more  than  what  of  ne- 
cessity most  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  here. 
The  opponents,  some  of  them  are  worthy  men: 


Nmoo  quo  f>to,  DM  qiu  Tartigiue  rapti,  kc- 

"  I  forgive  them,  and  I  pray  God  every  man  else  may ;  at  least  no- 
thing under  my  hand  shall  ever  rise  up  against  them.'  Amongst  bis 
many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  he  had  the  gratification  of  re- 
ceiving testimonies  and  congratulations  upon  the  etunpletioD  of  his 
noble  undertaking,  from  the  best  and  highest  in  the  land.  The  sub- 
joined is  &om  Archbishop  King,  and  is  of  a  previous  date:— 7 

"  I  understand  with  great  sa^sfaction,  that  your  Grace  has  conclud- 
ed with  Mr  Stillingfleet  for  his  father's  library.  'Tis  a  noble  gift  to 
the  church  i  and  as  it  will  perpetuate  your  Grace's  memory  here,  so  it 
will,  I  hope,  be  plentifully  rewarded  by  our  common  Master.  I  could 
not  on  this  occasion  forbear  expressing  the  sense  I  have  of  it,  and 
rendering  my  thanks  to  God  on  behalf  of  your  Grace,  at  well  as  ac- 
knowledgments to  your  Grace.  I  am  further  to  assure  year  Grace 
that  I  am  ready  to  join  in  an  act  of  parliament  to  settle  the  library  audi 
gallery  as  we  agreed,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  ready  to  pass  next  session." 

Both  a  librarian  and  a  sub-librarian  were  appointed  by  the  primate, 
who  appropriated  a  charge  of  £250  per  annum  on  certain  Imds  in  the 
county  of  Meath  for  the  purpose  of  their  endowment.  He  also  directed, 
that  the  library,  which  then  contained  about  10,000  volumes,  should  re- 
main open  during  the  hours  most  suitable  to  the  convenience  of  the 
citisene,  and  that  all  strangers  should  be  freely  admitted.  About  fifty 
years  after,  this  librBJy  received  a  very  important  addition,  by  a  be- 

Juest  of  valuable  books  and  manuscripts  from  Dr  Steame,  bishop  of 
!logher. 
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Tbe  primate  now  turned  bis  active  mind  to  the  reform,  and  in  manj 
instances,  remodelling'  of  the  diocese  over  wliich  lie  was  called  upon  to 
preside.  At  his  own  expense  he  repaired  manj  of  the  deserted  and  dilft- 
pidated  churchei,  and  supplied  them  with  proper  ministers;  and  also 
purchased  many  alienated  impropriation*,  and  restored  them  to  the 
church.  The  lamentable  ig'Dorance  into  which  tbe  Irish  papists  had 
at  that  time  sunk,  awakened  the  commiseralioD  of  many  among  the 
rooit  sealous  and  conscientious  of  the  Irish  prelates,  who  forwarded  a 
petition  to  the  queen,  through  the  doke  of  Ormonde,  then  lord-lien- 
teoant,  that  actire  and  efficient  means  might  be  retorted  to  for  their 
instruction  and  conversion.  While  this  petition  was  under  oonsiderft- 
tion,  the  primate  and  his  clergj  joined  m  a  subscription  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  two  missionaries,  to  preach  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  their  native  language;  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  through  the 
exertions  of  Archbishop  King,  Mr  Richardson,  and  others,  the  Scrip- 
tures were  printed  in  Irish  and  disseminated. 

In  1707,  the  primate  was  seiied  with  an  alarming  illness,  which  he 
describes  to  bis  friend  Dr  Smith  in  tbe  fallowing  manner: — •"  AlS  to 
the  present,  a  lazy  indisposition  seised  me  that  day  at  dinner  whereon 
my  lord-lieutenant  landed,  which  was  June  24tb,  which  rendered  me 
unable  to  walk  or  stand  without  help.  'Twas  a  benumbness  in  my 
limbs,  that  is  not  yet  quite  worn  off,  nor  can  it  be  until  I  have  liberty 
to  ride  and  walk  and  stir  about,  which  tbe  business  of  parliament,  con- 
vocation, and  council,  bath  hitherto  denied  me,  especially  the  council, 
which,  since  the  recess  of  parliament,  which  it  to  meet  again,  Sep- 
tember 20th,  hath  seldom  sate,  either  itself  or  in  a  committee,  less 
than  eight  or  ten  hours  every  day  to  prepare,  adjust,  and  dispatch 
bills  to  the  council  in  England  for  their  approbation,  that  they  may 
be  returned  bitber  in  time  enough  to  be  passed  in  our  parliament  when 
it  shall  meet.  This  is  our  method.  So  that  when  I  returned  home 
at  night,  I  have  been  still  more  inclined  ad  dormiendum  qvam  ad 
tcribtndum.  But  God  be  thanked,  my  distemper,  as  the  doctors  tell 
me,  is  only  the  scurvies,  not  a  touch  of  the  palsy,  as  I  at  first  appre- 
hended. And  the  fore-mentioned  business  being  now  for  a  few  day* 
over,  I  have  time  to  think  of  my  friends  and  books." 

From  this  period  the  health  of  the  primate  appears  to  have  gradu- 
ally  declined,  though  his  mental  eneigies  continued  sound;  and  he 
continued  to  transact  business  almost  to  the  close  of  his  life,  which 
did  not  terminate  until  1713.  Although  in  1710  the  duke  of  Or- 
monde told  Swii^  that  "  he  was  hardly  able  to  sign  a  paper,"  when 
Swift  answered,  "  he  wondered  they  would  put  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, when  every  one  knew  he  wai  a  dying  man  this  twelvemontht 
past" 

On  the  2d  of  November  he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy,  and  died  m 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  m  the  church-yard 
of  St  Patrick's,  adjoining  his  library,  where  a  stately  white  marble 
monument  was  erected,  which  has  since  been  removed  into  the  cathe- 
dral, and  it  placed  at  the  south  side  of  the  west  ^isle:  while  a  mural 
l^ate  marks  the  spot  in  the  church-yard  where  his  mortal  remaini 
were  laid.  He  never  married,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  Tery  near  relatives.     His  charities  were  unbounded — tbe  amoant 
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tt  them  being  calculated  at  not  leas  {htm  £30,000.  In  Drogheda 
he  built  an  alms-house  for  the  reception  of  twelve  widows  of  clerffj- 
men,  and  aUowed  to  each  of  them  £20  per  annum.  He  also  gare  bis 
aid  and  sanction  to  the  missions  in  the  East,  and  was  himself  a  highlj 
accomplished  Oriental  scholar.  He  excelled  both  in  vooal  and  instra- 
mental  nusic,  and -understood  thoroughly  and  scienUfically  the  princi- 
ples of  harmonj.  He  wrote  an  essaj  on  sounds,  with  proposals  for  th« 
improvement  of  acoosticsi  which  was  presented  to  the  Royal  SocietT, 
and  printed  in  the  FhiloBopliical  Transactions,  and  on  which  Guiao 
Grandi,  a  philosopher  of  Cremona,  has  largely  commented.     When 

rToat,  he  published  "  Itutitutionei  Logica'  and  also  edited  Philip 
Trieu's  "  Haaaidvxivi  ad  Lagicam,"  to  which  he  added  the  origi- 
nal Greek  text,  imd  some  notes  on  Gassendi's  tract,  D«  ^ttBotutrth 
(tone,  printed  at  Oxford,  1678. 


ANTHOKT  DOimra,  BISHOP  OF  HEATH. 


lOBH  A.n.  164S— niES  A.n.  1697. 

This  ilhutrions  prelate  was  the  son  of  a  Mr  Anthony  Dopping,  an 
Englishman.  He  was  bom  in  Dublin,  28th  Msrch,  1643,  and  edu- 
cated in  die  free  school  of  St  Patrick's.  There  he  was  early  distin- 
guished  for  the  quickness  with  which  he  learned;  and  so  rapid  was 
fats  progress,  that  no  was  enabled  to  enter  the  oniverHity  of  Dublin  in 
1656,  being  then  in  his  13th  year.  In  the  university,  his  adrsnce 
was  no  less  extraordinary,  and  he  obtained  the  fellowship  in  his  19th 
vear.  As  a  fellow,  he  is  said  to  have  won  general  respect  and  regard 
ID  the  university,  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  discharged 
the  arduous  duties  of  that  high  and  responsible  station,  as  well  as  for 
the  ready  kindness  and  affability  which  made  his  conduct  and  demea- 
nor attractive  to  the  undergraduates.  In  1669  he  wus  appointed 
minister  of  St  Andrew's,  and  on  the  death  of  Jones,  bishop  of  Kil- 
dare,  in  1678,  he  was  with  oniversal  approbation  chosen  his  successor 
in  that  see.  Prom  this  he  was,  in  1681,  translated  to  Meath.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university. 

We  have  already  stated  in  some  detail,  and  cannot  now  repeat  the 
disastrous  efforts  of  king  James  II.  and  his  counsellors,  to  effect  a  re- 
volution in  England  in  Eavonr  of  the  church  of  Rome:  as  was  to  be 
expected,  Ireland,  in  which  their  party  was  already  formidable,  and 
where  the  intrigues  and  arbitrary  interpositions  of  government  were 
less  under  the  control  of  the  protestont  sense  of  the  kingdom,  was  se- 
lected Bs  the  stage  of  action.  For  a  time  every  engine  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  a  policy  that  went  to  its  mark  with  a  violence  of  seal  irre- 
spective of  all  considerations  of  truth,  mercy,  or  equity,  were  let  loose 
against  the  protestants  of  Ireland.  We  must  here  add,  that  in  our 
detail  of  this  execrable  conspiracy,  we  have  guarded  agaonst  the  hasty 
imputation  of  these  deeds  to  the  really  reniectable  portions  of  our 
eountrjmen  of  the  papal  church.     In  such  tunes,  there  ever  wu  aad 
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^  ^  mob  of  anr  people,  of  an^ 

eed,  who  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  are  wi  ' 


must  be  a  ragged  regiment  of  the  mere 
country,  or  creed,  who  will  be  at  the  dispos 

punitj  allowed  to  ruse  the  popular  outcry  of  public  disorder,  rapine, 
and  murder.  Such  a.  fact,  inherent  in  humao  nature,  conveys  no  rs- 
proach  when  hirlj  understood,  save  that  which  must  fall  on  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  such  an  instrumentality  for  evil  ends.  We 
are  here  only  concerned  with  the  &ct  that,  when  the  lord-deputy, 
Tyrconnel,  put  in  motion  every  engine  of  power  for  the  subversion  of 
the  church  in  Ireland,  Dopping,  with  other  privy  counsellora,  was  dis- 
missed, for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  council  of  the  Romish  peraua- 

The  effect  of  such  a  course  was  soon  felt  through  the  kingdom,  bat 
more  especially  in  Dublin,  where  tyranny  and  violence  kept  their  head- 
quarters, and  ail  opposition  was  suppressed  by  terror.  There  it  was 
unsafe  for  protestanta  to  he  in  any  way  noticed,  and  their  cle^i^y,  when 
found  in  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  functions,  were  treated  with  the 
most  harsh  contumelies  and  interruptions  by  the  brutal  soldiery  who 
had  received  their  orders  for  such  conduct.  The  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, having  become  the  subject  of  special  persecution,  was  compelled 
to  fly  i  and  still,  anxious  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  tp- 
pointed  Dr  King  as  his  commissary.  But  some  doubt  orisii^  aa 
to  the  legality  of  the  instrument  by  which  he  was  appointed.  King 
prevailed  on  tbe  chapters  of  Christ  church'  and  Patrick's  to  elect  the 
bishop  of  Meath  to  the  administration  of  the  spiritualities.  Dopping 
was  thus  brought  forward  into  a  post  of  dangerous  responsibility;  and 
never  was  such  a  post  more  wortiiily  filled  or  in  a  season  of  more 
trying  adversity.  Ably  and  courageously  aided  by  Dr  King,  he  ex- 
erted himself  openly  in  the  assertion  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
church;  to  protect  its  property  j  to  enforce  and  preserve  its  ministerial 
offices  and  duties;  and  fill  its  churches  with  worthy  and  efficient 
pastors.  In  the  parliament  of  ]  689,  he  distinguished  himself  in  his 
place  by  the  courage  and  eloquence  with  which  he  denounced  the 
outrages  of  king  James'  government :  he  also  made  several  protests 
and  petitions  in  favour  of  the  persecuted  protestonts,  tiieir  church,  and 
clergy.  In  a  word,  his  boldness  and  prompt  seal  were  at  the  time  only 
tolerated  in  that  destructive  assembly,  because,  standing  nearly  alone, 
be  could  not  offer  any  check  to  their  proceedings,  while  his  freedom 
seemed  to  give  on  appearance  of  fumess  and  liberality  to  their  de- 
bates. 

His  noble  courage  and  ability  were  indeed  of  no  avaU,  though  they 
probably  obtained  for  him  the  involuntary  respect  of  his  opponents,  as 
they  won  the  regard  and  veneration  of  alt  just  and  honourable  minds  of 
every  persuasion.  King  James,  happily  ejected  firom  the  kingdom, 
agunst  the  liberty  and  reUgion  of  which  be  had  conspired  with  his  ene- 
mies, came  to  exercise  hie  duplicity  and  despotic  temper  in  Ireland;  and 
here,  in  no  long  time,  &eed  as  he  was  from  the  oonstraints  of  the  English 
pablic,  exposed  the  secrets  of  his  policy,  by  acts  of  the  most  flagrant 
injustice  and  spoliation.  Into  these  we  shall  not  now  enter;  it  may  ba 
enough  to  mention  here  that  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  settlement  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  flagitious  act  that  ever  le&  immortal  dishonour  on 
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the  memorj  of  a  l^;iBUtiTe  assembl;,  hod  the  effect  of  opening  tlia 
ej'es  of  everf  respectable  person  ia  the  kingdom  who  from  whatever 
cause  had  a&ered  to  him. 

An  act  of  the  same  parliament  transferred  the  incumbenciea  of  the 
protestant  cliurcheg,  witk  their  emolumenti  and  sacred  edifices,  to  the 
priests  of  llie  papal  conuntuiioii.  Through  the  coontry  thej  ohtained 
possession  by  Tiolence,  in  which  thej  were  aided  by  the  soldiery  of 
James.  In  Dublin  the  churches  were  seised  on  lUfferent  pretexts; 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  FreDch  soldiery,  a  system  of  extortion  exer- 
cised against  tl^e  protestant  inhabitants. 

At  length,  by  the  blessing  of  that  overmling  providence,  which  pleas- 
ed to  reserve  this  country — we  trust  for  better  times — the  march  of 
outrage  aud  sacrilege  was  stayed  by  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  On  this 
memorable  occasion,  Dopping,  with  Digby  bishop  of  Limerick,  and  the 
clergy  then  remaining  in  Dublin,  waited  on  the  conqueror  with  an  ad- 
dress, which  was  composed  and  delivered  by  Dopping,  who  had  been 
their  advocate  and  champion  in  their  recent  trials  and  sufferings,  and  had 
never  once  Ealtered  through  the  whole  of  that  perilous  and  disastrous 
time.  To  the  church  history  of  this  period  we  must  revert  in  tlie 
following  memoir. 

Dopping,  restored  to  hia  dignities,  enjoyed  many  years  of  peace  and 

Crosperity,  and  died  in  the  year  1697  in  Dublin.     He  was  buried  in 
is  family  vault  in  St  Andrew's  church. 
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William  Krao,  who,  whether  we  regard  him  as  a  prelate,  a  scholar, 
or  a  man  of  genius,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
eminent  Irishmen,  was  bom  in  1650  in  Antrim.  His  father  was  a 
Scotch  settler,  who  came  over  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  to  avoid 
taking  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  William  was  sent  to  school 
at  Dungannon,  and  in  1666,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  17tl) 
year,  he  entered  as  a  sizer  in  the  university  of  Dublin.  There  he  ob- 
tained a  scholarship,  and  graduated  in  1670,  and  took  master's  degree 
in  1675,  when  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Dr  Mossom,  bishop  of 
Derry.  He  had,  at  the  provost's  earnest  desire,  offered  himself  can- 
didate at  the  fellowship  examination,  but  not  having  read  with  tliis 
view,  he  did  not  succeed.  But  the  effort  was  creditable,  as  he  answer- 
ed on  such  insuEGcient  preparation,  so  as  to  manifest  the  possession  of 
great  ability  and  knowledge.  He  was  thus  recommended  to  Parker, 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  ordained  him  priest,  and  took  him  as  chaplain 
into  his  family.  During  his  residence  with  the  archbishop  he  availed 
himself  of  the  advantages  thus  afforded  for  the  cultivation  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  the  acquisition  or  improvement  of  such  attainments 
■A  might  be  useful  to  his  future  views  of  duty  or  advancement;  and  in 
this  prudent  and  laudable  industry  he  was  much  encouraged  hy  his 
patron,  who  had  the  sagacity  toperceive  that  he  was  gifted  wim  an 
mtellect  of  no  inferior  order.     The  archbishop  was  not  neglectfid  of 
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his  other  interesU,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  ^ear*  promoted  him  to 
sevend  benefices;  so  man;  that  indeed  ther  might  seem  to  amount  to 
a  most  reprehensible  accumulation  of  pluralities,  if  we  did  not  refer  to 
the  then  poTertj  of  church  livings,  and  the  state  of  learning  in  Ire- 
land, which  were  such,  that  the  promotion  of  piet;  and  learning  wer« 
objects  of  the  most  immediate  importance.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  and  indeed  long  after,  the  church  livings  were  for  the  most  part 
whollj  inadequat«  to  their  purpose:  and  to  this  rather  than  to  aoj 
more  inTidious  cause,  is  to  be  attHbuted  the  abnse  of  plnralitiea. 
The  far  greater  abuse  of  impropriations,  and  the  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try made  the  parishes  of  so  small  and  uncertain  a  value,  that  it  waa 
necessarj  to  add  five  or  six  together  to  make  an  income  of  fifty  pounds 
a-year.  While  to  so  many,  perhaps,  there  was  seldom  more  than  one 
church  in  efiective  repair." 

In  1678  Parker  was  translated  to  Dublin.  He  collated  King  to 
the  chancellorship  of  Patrick's,  with  the  parish  of  Werbui^hs.  Here 
King  had  the  opportunity  for  which  he  most  doubtless  have  been  de- 
uroua,  of  labouring  in  bis  vocation  ae  a  christian  minister.  His 
great  promptness  uid  activity  in  the  general  interest  of  ^e  ch^ter, 
and  stul  more  in  the  defence  of  religion,  were  during  the  same  inter- 
val signalised  by  difierent  efforts,  and  by  controversial  writings,  not 
of  sufficiently  permanent  interest  to  be  here  distinctly  noticed.  In 
1688  be  was  further  promoted  by  the  chapter  of  St  Patrick's,  who 
elected  him  to  the  deanery. 

Those  troubled  times  to  which  we  have  so  frequently  been  com- 
pelled to  advert  now  came  on,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  shake  the 
church  and  growing  fortunes  of  this  country  to  the  foundation.  In 
that  dreadful  crisis,  King  was  among  those  who  stood  his  ground,  to 
brave  and  endure  the  dangers  «nd  sufferings  of  his  church  and  fellow- 
eitiiens.  When  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  settlement  was  proposed,  he 
pistly  concluded  that  such  a  dissolution  of  the  actual  constitution  of  the 
country  amounted  to  a  forfeiture  of  allegiance,  and  exerted  himself  Ut 
the  utmost  to  persuade  his  fellow-countrymen  to  embrace  the  deliver- 
ance providentially  offered  by  the  prince  of  Orange;  and  it  is  admit- 
ted that  he  was  memorably  suocessfiil,  so  that  under  providence,  he 
may  be  stud  first  to  have  given  a  salutary  direction  to  the  public  mind, 
bewildered  as  it  was  in  the  stormy  collision  of  interests  and  passiona, 
then  prevalent  in  this  distracted  country. 

Of  these  noble  exertions  a  new  sense  was  shown  by  the  hostile 
party  and  their  king  in  the  following  year,  when  they  seised  many 
protestant  clergymen,  among  whom  was  King,  on  some  absurd  pre- 
tence, and  imprisoned  them  in  the  castle.  King  committed  his  autho- 
rity to  bis  subdean,  Mr  Henry  Price,  with  strong  injunctions  to  keep 
the  church  in  order  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  While  thus  imprii- 
oned,  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  events,  of  which  he  was  himself  the 
UthM  and  intelligent  wiuiess,  and  which,  if  the  utmost  allowance  be 
made  for  the  errors  of  human  observation,  contains  beyond  any  &tr 
comparison  the  most  authentic  and  trustworthy  narration  of  those 
events.     We  have  had  the  advantage  of  it*  guidance  in  the  political 

'  Sm  Swift'*  memorial  to  Ur  Barley  about  tbs  fin^froiu,  i»  Iii>  vorlu,  voL  xii. 
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fai*tOT7  oE  this  interrat,  trad  hare  also  ditigentt^  compared  it  with  the 
connter-BtatemeDtB  which  have  been  opposed  to  it.  The  ground*  of 
oar  preference  we  have  fiilly  stated.  It  maj  here  be  enough  to  state, 
that  the  utmost  dedactions  to  be  made  from  King's  account*  are  not 
•uch  as  in  an;  way  to  sffect  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  whole,  either 
in  detail  or  general  truth.  With  respect  to  his  adTersaries,  it  would 
be  painfol  t«  go  to  the  fidl  length  of  eiposare ;  but  there  is  throughout 
the  entire  of  them,  that  prominent  yein  of  nusrepresentation  which 
belongs  to  the  lowest  form  of  tortuous  adrocacy — eTaaion,  equivoca- 
tion— and  above  all,  that  ever  ready  resonrca  of  historical  falsehood, 
the  mpprestio  veri.  The  large  allowances  to  be  made  for  .that  ad- 
justment of  facts  to  certain  false  assumptions  in  political  theory,  which 
gave  such  writers  plausibility  among  the  ignorant  and  deluded  party 
for  which  they  haTe  written,  would  be  more  difficult  to  advert  to  in 
any  sntnmaFy  form;  but  we  will  venture  to  say  that  we  have  sufficient- 
ly exposed  them  already  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

King's  confinement  was  not  of  long  duration ;  he  was  liberated  by 
Uie  exertions  of  Herbert,  who  was  one  of  the  many  protestants  who  yet 
lay  under  an  erroneona  sense  of  loyalty  to  James,  and  who,  for  the 
sidce  of  the  respectability  which  they  attached  to  his  cauae,  were  en- 
abled to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  over  him.  It  was  during 
this  interval  that  archbishop  Marsh  had  been  driven  firom  the  country, 
by  a  series  of  peneoutions  already  related.  On  his  release.  Dean 
'King  ^plied  himself  with  all  his  ability  and  assiduous  seal,  to  assist 
the  bishop  of  Meath  in  the  care  of  the  archdiocese  thus  deprived  of  its 
proper  head.  But  he  was  too  distinguished  to  be  long  endured  bv  the 
despotic  ii^tolerance  of  James,  or  by  the  rancorous  faction  whicn  di- 
rected his  apprehensions  and  jealousies;  once  more  he  was  seised  and 
incarcerated;  but  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  which  delivered  the  country 
again  set  free  the  brave  assertor  of  her  rights,  and  historian  of  her 
wrongs  and  sufferings.  In  a  few  days  after,  king  William  entered  the 
capitid  and  returned  thanks  in  Patrick's  cathedral,  where  King,  as 
dean,  preached  before  him:  considering  the  occasion  of  such  a  dis- 
course the  topics  were  obvious;  the  dean  had  to  dwell  on  the  dangers  to 
which  the  church  and  the  country  had  been  exposed,  and  to  trace  their 
great  and  providential  deliverance. 

His  merits  were  among  the  highest,  if  not  indeed  the  very  highest* 
which  demanded  recognition  from  the  justice  of  William;  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  chnrch,  tihen  to  be  repaired  from  its  ruins,  still  more  im- 
peratively demanded  the  promotion  of  one  whose  rirtues  and  abilities 
so  distinctly  marked  him  for  a  post  of  dignity  and  public  trust.  The 
see  of  Derry  had  been  designed  by  the  king,  as  a  reward  for  the  ser  ■ 
vices  of  the  Rev.  George  Walker ;  but  the  death  of  this  heroic  roan  at 
the  Boyne  left  the  vacancy  free  for  a  far  more  appropriate  nomina* 
tion;  and  Dean  King  was  chosen.  By  permission  of  the  primate, 
whoso  ^;e  and  infirmities  rendered  him  incapable  of  the  office.  King 
was  consecrated  by  the  archbishop,  of  Dublin.  He  straightway  re- 
paired to  his  diocese,  and  found  its  condition  no  less  wretched  than 
was  to  be  anticipated  from  the  recent  disorder  which  so  universally 
impaired  and  eonfused  all  departments  of  civil  order.  In  the  diocese 
«f  Derry,  civil  war  had  exhausted  its  whole  train  of  calamities  {  wait* 
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■nd  ruiD  overspread  the  countrj,  and  iovoWed  villages  and  pasture*; 
the  churches  had  been  the  subject  of  especial  hostility,  and  were  almost 
uaiTersallj  laid  in  ruin;  flight  aloae  had  saved  the  clerg;  from  massa- 
cre ;  and  ^e  state  of  the  country  which  denied  them  the  meani  of  sub- 
sistence held  out  no  spiritual  motive  for  dieir  return.  All  was  deier- 
tioQ  and  dilapidation,  confusion  and  waste.  This  nnhapp;  state  of 
thinga,  from  which  a  feebler  spirit  would  have  recoiled  in  despair,  cal' 
led  forth  the  active  beneficence  and  the  efficient  energy  of  the  new 
bishop.  CoDtributiug  largely  from  his  private  means,  which  he  al- 
ways aeema  to  have  used  unsparingly  for  public  uses,  and  obtaining  by 
great  exertion  tbe  disposal  of  the  large  arrears  then  due  ou  the  see 
estates,  he  immodiately  exerted  himself  to  replace  or  repair  the  church 
which  the  army  of  James  bad  destroyed )  and  in  addition,  he  built 
several  new  churches.*  The  clergy  he  soon  collected,  and  compelled 
either  to  settle  iii  their  parishes,  or  to  allot  a  sufficient  maintenance 
for  good  and  sufficient  curates;  not  content  with  this,  he  supported 
many  at  his  own  cost,  until  their  incumbencies  became  adequate  to 
their  maintenance.  He  was  not  less  careful  in  lo<diing  to  tbe  com- 
petency of  his  clergy  than  to  the  duties  of  their  station:  this  was 
necessarily  a  matter  of  some  delay;  and  as  in  former  cases  which 
we  had  to  notice  in  tbis  series,  much  opposition  was  to  be  encountered; 
for,  as  we  have  had  to  explain  In  our  memoirs  of  Usher  and  Bedell,  the 
constitution  of  the  clerical  body  had  been  from  necessity  rather  irregu- 
lar. In  bis  MS.  correspondence  he  says,  "  I  believe  no  bishop  was 
ever  more  railed  at  for  the  first  two  years,  than  I  was  at  Londonderry, 
by  both  clergy  and  laity ;  but  by  good  offices,  steadiness  in  my  duty, 
and  just  management,  I  got  the  better  of  them,  and  they  joined  with 
me  heartily  in  pramoting  these  very  things  for  which  they  opposed  and 
condemned  me  at  first.'^ 

A  large  infusion  of  dissenting  protestants,  firom  Scotland,  poured  in 
at  this  time,  and  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  we  have  mentioned. 
To  these,  be  opposed  oidy  kindness,  the  example  of  a  christian  spirit, 
and  the  superior  gifts  of  reason,  with  which  he  was  so  highly  en- 
dowed. From  Harris  we  learn  that  his  success  was  considerable. 
To  promote  the  end  for  which  he  thus  laboured,  he  composed  a  trea- 
tise, of  which  we  extract  the  following  description : — "  A  treatise,  in 
which  the  argument  in  vindication  of  the  church's  forms  of  divine 
worship  are  exemplified  from  holy  scripture,  set  forth  in  a  per- 
spicuous method,  and  enforced  by  conclusive  reasoning,  which  is  calm 
and  affectionate  in  manner,  free  from  all  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  all 
harshness  of  language;  and  of  which,  while  some  opponents  have  com- 
mended the  air  of  seriousness  and  gravity,  becoming  the  weight  of  the 
subject,  as  welt  as  the  dignity  of  the  writer's  character,  no  one  has 
been  found  to  confiite  its  positions,  or  to  invalidate  its  truth."} 

A  reply  to  this  essay  drew  &ora  the  bishop  an  answer  which  is 
valuable  for  the  precise  statistic  account  which  it  gives  of  the  several 
states  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  and  dissenting  congregations  at  that 
time.     It  was  entitled  "  An  admonition  to  the  dissenting  inhabitaota 
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of  the  diocese  of  Derry,  concerning  a  book  lately  published  bj  Mr  J. 
Bojce." 

Among  other  acts  eqoallj  creditable  to  his  acdvitj  and  judgment, 
there  ia  one  which  should  not  be  omitted.  NumerouB  famiUes  haTini^ 
deserted  the  barony  of  Inishoweo  and  followed  the  army  of  king 
James  into  the  south,  a  colony  of  Scottish  Highlanders  came  over 
and  occupied  their  room.  These  new  settlers,  not  understanding 
iho  English  language,  petitioned  the  bishop  for  a  minister  to  officiate 
for  them  in  their  own  tongne;  the  bishop  immediately  provided  two 
qualified  clergymen,  and  authorized  them  to  perform  divine  service  in 
Irish,  which  was  fully  intelligible  to  the  petitioners.  One  of  these 
was  a  curate,  paid  by  the  bishop  himself.  They  had  at  once  a  con- 
gregation of  five  hundred  persons:  the  example  spread,  and  it  having 
been  ascertained  that  numerous  Highlanders  had  at  different  times 
gone  over  to  the  church  of  Rome,  averring  in  answer  to  those  who  in- 
quired their  reasons,  that,  not  understanding  the  English  tongue,  they 
considered  it  better  to  take  such  a  step  than  to  have  no  religion; 
means  were  adopted  in  the  county  of  Antrim  to  remedy  auoh  a  disad- 
vantage, by  the  appointment  of  ministers  fitly  qualified.  As  authority 
for  the  particulars  here  but  adverted  to  loosely,  there  may  be  oited  a 
"  History  of  the  attempts  to  convert  the  popish  natives  of  Ireland 
to  the  established  religion,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Richardson,  in  I7l2:  tha 
author  says,  "  by  these  means  many  Highlanders  and  popish  natives 
are  added  to  our  church;  whereas,  m  other  places,  where  such  care  is 
not  taken  of  them,  the  natives  do  not  only  continue  in  popery,  but 
many  of  the  Highlanders  are  drawn  off  to  separate  meetings,  or  to  the 
Romish  superstition  and  idolatry." 

The  remaining  particulars  of  any  prominence  in  this  interval  of 
King's  life  demont^  and  mostly  indeed  admit,  no  lengthened  detail. 
He  was  active  in  promoting  the  success  of  a  contribution  rsjsed  by 
queen  Anne's  permission,  for  the  relief  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  clet^. 
He  was  one  of  the  six  bishops  commissioned  to  determine  npon  the 
fitness  of  Dr  Sheridan  to  be  appointed  to  a  vacant  bishopric — an  i^ 
pointment,  which,  having  been  influenced  by  private  favour,  without 
adequate  consideration,  was  opposed  by  an  accusation  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  finally  rejected  by  the  decision  of  the  bishops. 

While  bishop  of  Derry,  King  was  also  appointed  in  a  commission  of 
three  bishops,  to  judge  on  the  case  of  the  bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor. This  prelate  passed  his  entire  time  in  England,  and  manifestly 
looked  no  further  to  the  see  than  his  own  income  demanded.  One  of 
these  bishops,  Wiseman  of  Dromore,  fell  sick,  and  the  decision  lay  with 
Dopping  and  King,  who,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1691,  suspended  him, 
and  on  the  21st,  deprived  him  "  for  simony  in  conferring  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices,  and  for  other  grievous  enormities  committed  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  jurisdiction."  The  same  commission,  according  to  their 
authority,  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  disorders  in  the  same  diocese, 
which  must  have  been  the  necessary  consequence  of  so  grievous  a 
want  of  episcopal  superintendence;  and  after  muoh  and  vigilant  in- 
spection, they  deprived  the  archdeacon  of  five  out  of  nine  parishes,  and 
suspended  him  from  his  functions  and  benefices  during  the  king'i 
pleasure.     They  in  like  manner  deprived  or  suspended  several  others 
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so  di£f)9reat  grounds.  These  proceedings  were  acquieBoed  in  \.y  the  me- 
tused  parties,  with  the  exception  of  the  orchde&con,  who  appealed,  pe- 
titioned, and  published  hia  case  in  a  pamphlet  of  mach  talent  and  legal 
research;  hut  all  to  no  effect,  as  he  waa  repeatedlj  condemned  after 
fourteen  different  hearings  in  different  courts.* 

Among  the  several  important  hills  and  motions  in  the  Irish  pwrli*- 
ment,  affecting  in  different  ways  the  coDstitution  of  the  Irish  church, 
at  the  close  of  this  centurj,  King  exerted  all  the  seal  and  abilitj  for 
which  he  remains  diatingiusbed.  On  these  topics,  we  cannot  enter 
here  into  the  same  detail  that  we  have  oocasionaltj  thought  expedient 
in  tlie  merely  political  division  of  these  memoirs.  Fortonalel;  the 
history  of  the  Irish  church  is  not,  like  our  political  history,  yet  to  be 
written;  Dr  Mant's  history,  to  the  highly  Autlientic  character  of  which 
we  are  indebted  for  much  comparative  facility  in  the  selection  of  our  pre- 
sent materials,  we  feel,  at  the  same  time,  to  absolve  us  from  the  notice  of 
much  which  would  materially  add  to  our  very  considerable  difficulties, 
in  endeavouring  to  produce  a  popular  work  on  subjects  so  full  of  in- 
flammatory material.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  state  a  f»cl,  merely  as  such: 
but  we  have  felt  and  feel  such  statements  to  he  so  often  encumbered  with 
fidlaoy  and  false  iropresaions,  that  it  is  hard  at  times  to  make  the  sim- 
plest statement  without  a  conunent  at  far  more  length  than  its  import- 
ance would  otherwise  merit.  The  change  of  times  has,  by  a  alow  and 
long  revolution,  effected  many  great  changes  in  those  principles  of  expe- 
diency which  are  the  essential  elements  of  our  social  constitution;  aod 
consequently,  in  our  notices  of  the  past  we  have  been  compelled  to 
guard  against  the  comprehensive  errors  and  prejudices  arinng  from 
the  misapplication  of  the  elements  of  the  present;  and  the  dimculty 
has  been  increased  by  the  partisan  character  of  the  numerous  historians, 
and  historical  commentators,  who  have  actually  av.iiled  themselves 
(oftenest  ignorantly  we  grant,)  of  this  ambiguity  of  social  events,  to 
produce  popular  impressions. 

For  these  reasons  we  shall  avoid  twen^  P^^es  of  mere  discussion, 
by  not  entering  here  upon  the  strife  of  parties  respecting  toleration, 
the  general  principle  of  which  is  plain  enough :  but  which  may  bet  *u^ 
mostly  has  been,  so  interwoven  with  other  objects  and  principles,  as  to 
demand  much  and  nice  consideration  from  any  writer  who  pretends  to 
form  comprehensive  judgments.  At  a  further  stage  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  view  these  matters  with  tiiat  fulness  which  accurate  dis 
crimination  requires. 

Among  other  bills  brought  into  the  Irish  parliament  in  1696,  one 
was  for  the  union  and  division  of  parishes:  it  was  rejected,  for  reasons 
probably  of  a  nature  discreditable  to  the  parliament,  as  suob  a  measure 
must  have  found  considerable  impediments  in  the  vast  preponderance 
of  lay  patronage  and  impropriations.  Such  objections  were  likely  to 
hare  been  noticed  by  King;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Mant,  from  arcb- 
bishop  Marsh's  piory,  "the  bishops  of  Derry,  fKing]  and  Waterfbrd, 
protested  against  throwing  out  of  the  bouse  a  bill  for  union  and  divi- 
(ion  of  parishes ;  and  in  their  protestatjons,  having  reflected  something 
on  the  bouse,  (as  was  apprehended,)  they  were  bo^i  ordered  to  withdraw  i 
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ind  after  some  time,  tliB  bishop  of  Derrj  was  bronght  in,  and  asked  . 
pardon  of  the  house,  and  waa  oi^ered  to  take  his  place."  Kin^  show- 
ed his  ^od  sense  b^  declining  a  contest  on  a  mere  punctilio:  as  he 
was  ready  to  brave  and  provoke  the  house,  so  far  as  his  duty  demand* 
ed,  he  was  as  readv  to  give  way  to  wrath,  when  that  duW  ceased,  and 
resistance  would  be  but  an  ineffectual  pertinaeitj.  The  bishop  of 
Waterford)  with  a  teal  not  less  praisewoithj,  yet  less  gOTcmed,  held 
out,  and  was  sent  prisoner  to  the  castle,  until  he  should  beg  pardou, 
and  desire  his  eulargement  by  petition,  which  he  did  after  an  interfol 
of  three  days'  confinement. 

A  series  of  letters  commencing  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  throw- 
ing much  valuable  lig'ht  upon  church  hwtory,  has  been  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  university  of  Dublin:  the  learning  and  oharacteristia 
liberality  of  this  eminent  institution  may  ultimately  lead  to  the  publi- 
cation of  such  interesting  materials  for  history.  Dr  Mant,  who  hat 
largely  avtuled  himself  of  them,  mentions  them  as  containing  "trau* 
scripts  of  almost  all  his  letters  of  that  period,  [&om  1696,  to  1729,1 
made  in  a  contemporaneous  handwriting  for  his  own  use,"  &c.  MucE 
of  his  correspondence  is  indeed  scattered  among  the  memoirs  and  let- 
ters of  other  eminent  persons  of  the  same  period.  Many  very  import- 
ant letters  on  church  affairs  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  have  beeo 
published  in  Swift's  correspondence.  Among  those  at  this  earlier  period, 
there  are  many  which  offer  the  clearest  views  of  passing  events,  and  of 
the  condition  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  One  of  September,  1696,  strongly 
marks  the  neglect  of  the  Irish  church,  which  was  so  disgracefiil  to  the 

rivemment.  "  There  is  one  thing  I  am  much  concerned  at,  because 
have  heard  many  take  notice  of  it  since  I  came  to  town,  and  it  is  the 
little  care  that  is  taken  of  the  church  in  this  kingdom  at  court,  which 
between  you  and  ma,  in  policy  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  since  it  is 
surely  and  ^tparently  the  strongest  interest  in  Ireland.  We  have 
several  times  petitioned  for  the  forfeited  impropriations,  which  are 
really  worth  little;  and  yet  can  by  no  means  procure  a  letter  for  them, 
though  such  was  never  demurred  on  bv  any  king  before,  and  'tis  not 
one  single  farthing  out  of  the  king's  pocket. 

Notwithstanding  the  depression  of  the  church  in  Ireland,  and  the 
evident  indifference  on  the  part  of  goverDment;  yet  in  the  following 
year  a  bill  was  passed,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  has  operated  to 
amend  some  of  its  greatest  deficiencies.  By  this  enactment,  ecolesias. 
tical  persons  were  empowered  to  build,  improve  or  purchase  houses 
and  lands  for  their  residence,  with  a  right  reserved  to  receive  two- 
thirds  of  the  sura  so  expended  from  their  next  suooessors,  who  in  turn 
were  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  same  entire  sum,  by  a  similar  claim. 

But  there  is  altogether  apparent,  not  only  a  neglect  of  the  ooncerns 
of  the  church,  but  a  strong  disposition  to  usurp  its  rights,  and  encroaoh 
upon  its  authority.  A  letter  from  King  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 
strongly  oompluns  of  the  disuse  of  the  convocation,  and  the  usurpation 
of  its  fiscal  powers  by  the  parliament.  In  the  session  of  1699,  the 
clergy  were  assessed  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first  time;  at 
which  the  bishops  were  allowed  to  protest.  Another  grievance  was 
complained  of  by  King,  who  expresses  his  strong  fear  that  ecclesiastical 
preferment  would  be,  for  the  future,  entirely  filled  firom  England. 
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Extracts  which  Bishop  Maot  gives,  from  th«  coneipondeiice  of  King 
about  this  time,  speak  more  than  volumes  upon  hia  peraooal  charaoter, 
on  the  actual  state  of  the  Irish  church,  and  in  some  measure  upon  th« 
condition  and  habits  of  society. 

Queen  Anne  aucceeded  to  the  crovn  in  March,  1702,  on  the  death 
>f  king  William.  The  change  caused  much  anxious  hope  and  fev  in 
the  breasts  of  the  two  great  parties,  who  were  divided  bj  opposite 
views  on  maoj  importemt  interests,  and  on  questions  affecting  the  sta- 
bility of  the  revolution.  These  agitations,  however,  belong  to  English 
history,  and  are  worked  too  much  below  the  surface  to  be  considered  as 
directly  infiuential  OD  the  state  of  Irish  afFairs.  In  England,  a  deep 
game  of  intrigue  renders  the  short  ensuing  reign  memorable,  as  an 
exempli  tication  of  all  the  falsehood,  baseness,  and  treachery  which  has 
been  proverbially,  but  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  imputed  to 
courts  and  courtieFs.  '  But  we  shall  presently  have  to  delineate  this 
illustration  on  an  ampler  scale.  King  expressed,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
his  regrets  for  the  death  of  his  great  bene&ctor,  from  whose  wisdom 
so  much  was  to  be  expected  for  ueland. 

In  the  following  year,  the  death  of  primate  Boyle  occasioned  a  suc- 
cession of  removes  and  promotions;  and  King  was  promoted  from 
Derry  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Dublin.  Connected  with  this  trans- 
lation, we  find  no  particulars  of  memorable  interesL  The  following 
letter,  written  a  year  after,  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  ascertaina  the 
iact  of  his  unwillingness  to  change,  with  the  reasons: — 

"  It  is  above  a  year  since  I  was  translated  to  this  see.  I  was  de- 
sirous to  decline,  if  the  commands  of  my  superiors  and  importmiity  of 
my  friends  bad  not  prevailed  with  me  against  my  own  opinion,  to 
sacrifice  both  my  ease  and  profit  to  their  sentiments.  My  lord,  it  was 
not  without  reason  I  was  unwiUing  to  remove  to  this  station;  for  I 
had  known  the  diocese  thirty  years,  had  governed  it  for  some  time, 
and  knew  that  it  was  in  worse  circumstances  (both  in  respect  to  dis- 
cipline and  attendance  of  the  cures,)  than  most  others  in  the  kingdom; 
the  numerous  appropriations  and  impropriations  in  it  making  the  due 
service  of  cures  and  right  order  almost  impracticable:  however,  I 
hoped  that  by  the  assistance  of  those  whose  interest  and  duty  it  was 
to  help  me,  I  should  be  able  to  do  something  towards  a  reformation, 
though  I  could  not  expect  all  that  was  to  be  desired.  And  I  am 
heartily  sorry  to  tell  ;our  lordship,  that  I  find  the  greatest  opposition 
from  those  that  shoiud  in  reason  be  most  forward  to  promote  my 
intentions.* 

Of  the  several  acts  of  the  Irish  parliament  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  we 
are  precluded  from  treating  here,  as  they  more  fitly  pertain  to  the  sub- 
sequent epoch.  They  will  soaroely  however  even  there  be  found  of  suf- 
fieient  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader,  except  as  aooounting  for  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  Irish  church  as  a  great  national  institute. 

King  found  the  metropolitan  see  in  a  condition  which  afibrded  full 
exercise  to  his  talent,  liberality,  and  seal.  The  protestant  population 
had  largely  increased  since  the  acoession  of  William  III.,  but  there 
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jras  B  deficiency  of  ohurchcB  to  accommodate  its  increasing  numben. 
He  repaired  fourteen,  rebuilt  seren,  and  built  nineteen,  in  places  till 
then  destitute  of  any  place  for  divine  service.  To  effect  this  beneficial 
end,  be  avuled  himself  of  the  forfeited  impropriations,  according  .to 
the  protisions  of  an  Act,  1 1  William  III^  aided  by  the  contributions 
of  the  wealthy  protestants  of  the  diocese,  to  which  be  added  largely 
from  his  own  funds.  These  new  churches  be  supplied  with  clergymen, 
by  diTidiag  the  contiguous  pluralities  as  any  of  Uiem  became  vacuit, 
and  assigning  glebes  of  twenty  acres  out  of  the  see  lands.  In  casef 
where  there  was  no  see  land  in  the  parish,  he  obtained  it  by  porcbase. 
By  these  and  other  means,  be  brought  the  parochial  system  of  his  diocese 
into  an  efficient  condition.  It  is  also  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  praise  of 
bis  disinterested  liberality,  that  having  in  the  course  of  these  arrange- 
ments trenched  considerably  upon  the  income  of  the  see,  he  took  just 
care  to  indemnify  his  successors,  by  the  purchase  of  lands,  with  which 
he  endowed  the  see. 

Bishop  Mont  cites  a  letter  from  King  to  Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogber, 
which  displays  in  a  very  strong  point  of  view  the  soundness  of  hii 
judgment,  as  well  as  the  earnestness  of  bis  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  church.  In  this,  be  urges  strongly  on  that  prelate  the  error  and 
pernicious  effects  of  the  course  which  he  was  about  to  adopt  for  the 
preferment  of  his  brodier ;  and  points  out,  in  terms  no  leas  clear  and 
distinct  than  conclusive,  the  disadvantages  attending  pluralities;  and 
explains  the  just  and  correct  course  to  be  adopted  for  the  preferment 
of  good  clergymen — first  placing  them  in  such  livings  as  first  offered, 
and  then  promoting  them  to  better  as  they  fell  vacant — a  method  to  be 
praised,  as  evidently  preserving  the  nearest  possible  proportion  between 
merit  and  reward,  efficiency  and  station. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  convocation  in  the  year  1705  was  a  subject 
of  much  anxious  disquietude  and  strong  complaint  to  the  archbishop. 
The  lower  bouse  of  convocation  appear  to  have  proceeded  with  dili- 
gence, and  proposed  several  useiiil  laws,  which  were  however  rejected 
or  not  entertained  by  the  upper  house,  to  the  great  vexation  of  arch- 
bishop King,  who,  in  several  letters,  complains  in  strong  and  often 
pathetic  terms  of  the  indifference,  the  want  of  energy,  or  the  subser- 
viency betrayed  by  many  of  his  brethren. 

Among  the  irregularities  which  still  continued  to  prevail,  in  con- 
sequence of  inadequate  provision  for  the  respectable  support  of  the 
Irish  church,  was  the  difficult  of  obtaining  persons  of  perfect  compe- 
tency to  fill  the  ministerial  office.  Such  a  want  has  always  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  bringing  forward  an  inferior  class  of  candidates  for 
ordination;  and  thus  various  irregularities  must  creep  in.  The  indo- 
lence and  inattention  of  many  prelates  permitted  such  anevil  at  this  period 
to  rise  to  a  dangerous  extent;  and  among  those  who  sought  admission 
on  easy  terms  into  holy  orders,  these  prelates  became  distinguished  by 
the  term  of  orrtainert.  Against  this  abuse  the  archbishop  took  an 
active  part ;  and,  &om  a  letter  which  was  occasioned  by  some  incident 
in  the  course  of  his  proceedings,  he  mentions  the  course  pursued  by 
himself  toward  candidates  for  orders.  "  The  method  I  take,  when  I 
ordain  any,  is  this: — First,  he  applies  himself  to  me  in  private,  and  I 
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e  him.  I  aerer  ordain  anj  that  I  have  not  known  penonallj 
for  some  time.  If  he  give  me  utuEaction  as  to  his  lifo,  title,  and 
learoing,  then  I  summon  four  or  five  of  the  clerg^i  according  to  the 
canons,  to  assist  me  in  the  examination,  which  lasts  publicklv  iuor 
dajs.  Each  takes  such  part  as  is  agreed.  The  candidtUes  exhibit  all 
their  testimonials,  titles,  &&,  and  the  registrar  enters  a  hrief  of  it. 
If  on;  come  from  another  diocesCi  or  be  to  be  preferred  in  it,  1  do  not 
admit  him  but  at  the  request  of  the  bishop;  tw  I  think  it  reaaoDable 
that  everr  bishop  should  have  the  examination  of  those  that  are  to 
serre  in  bis  diocese.  By  this  method  I  have  bad  some  trouble,  bat 
have  avoided  all  importunity  and  surprise  about  conferring  orden* 
thotuih  I  have  been  a  bishop  eighteen  years." 

T%e  oanse  to  which  this  disadvanta^  of  the  Irish  church  has  been 
mainly  attributed  here,  is  well  illustrated  also  by  another  statement  which 
the  archbishop  makes.  Of  the  fifty  miuistera  in  the  country  portion 
of  his  diocese,  the  five  highest  incomes  amounted  to  no  more  than 
£100  a-year.  About  a  doien  were  less  than  £40:  some  had  nothing 
certain,  and  others  from  £10  to  £16.  To  have  raised  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  from  this  hapless  condition  was  indeed  the  most  important  of 
the  archbishop's  many  great  services  to  Ireland;  and  it  may  therefore 
not  be  too  mnoh  to  oSer  some  further  illustrations  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  of  the  sacrifices  and  exertions  which  they  elicited  from 
his  seal  and  liberality.  "In  Wicklow  and  Arklow,"  he  menUoos, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr  Wentworth,  "  the  one  has  ten,  and  the  other 
eleven  parishes,  to  moke  a  competency  i  and  'tis  generally  so  through 
this  diocese.  Each  of  those  ministers  has  two  churches  to  serve,  and 
at  a  considerable  distance."  To  the  tame  gentleman  he  makes  pro- 
posals for  the  purchase  of  his  impropriations,  mentions  the  heavy  ex- 
peoses  to  which  he  had  already  been  induced,  observing  that  he  was 
yet  unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity  for  the  purchase  of  the  impro- 
priations which  Mr  Wentworth  was  desirous  to  sell.  The  informa- 
tion  given  here  is  much  extended  in  another  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Ferns,  at  whose  diocese  the  archbishop  had  been,  on  his  triennial 
visitation.  In  this  letter,  the  pernicious  anomaly  of  impropriation  is 
strongly  illustrated,  as  it  appears  from  the  archbishop's  sbitement.  Of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  parishes  in  Ferns,  seventy-one  were  im- 
propriated in  lay  hands  i  twenty-eight  were  appropriated  to  the  bishop, 
dignitaries,  and  prebendaries  of  cathedrals,  &c.i  and  thirty-two  only 
in  the  possession  of  the  working  clergy, — these  latter  being  the  worst. 

Among  other  proofs  of  the  archhishop's  industrious  seal  in  remedy- 
ing the  wants  of  the  Irish  church,  was  a  form  for  the  consecration  of 
churches,  there  having  been  no  authority  for  the  form  then  in  use  ip 
Ireland.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  matter  of  much  nicety, 
on  which  the  English  convocation  had  not  been  able  to  agree.  The 
archbishop  used  his  own  form,  of  which  he  observes,  that  some  of  the 
numerous  churches  he  had  consecrated  were  "  in  a  crowd  of  dissenters,* 
to  whom  the  form  he  used  gave  satisfaction.  This  he  soon  after  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  "  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Consecration 
of  Churches;  showing  what  is  meant  by  Dedicating  them,  with  the 
Grounds  of  that  Office,"— this  form  "  having  been  previously  agreed 
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b  at  a  BjDod  and  vUitatton  ot  the  diocese  of  DubliUf  held  in  Uu 
cathe<!ral  chut-ch  of  St  Patrick's"  in  the  same  jear.' 

In  the  year  1709,  and  the  following  year,  great  exertioni  nere  made 
for  the  inatruction  of  the  Irish  pesaantrj,  through  the  medium  of  their 
n&tive  tongue.  The  biahops,  in  their  convocation,  introduced  the  mb- 
ject,  referring  its  conBideration  to  the  lower  asBembly,  where  it  wai 
wannlj  entertained.  A  memoir  also,  from  the  nobility  and  gentrji, 
WM  presented  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde.  Several  of  the  bUhopa  and 
clergy  exerted  tliemaelTefl  to  the  same  end;  but  chiefly  the  primate, 
with  archbishop  King,  beBtirred  themselves  with  efficacy  and  leaL 
Under  the  archbishop's  patronage,  a  professor  was  appointed  to  teach 
the  Irish  langnage  in  the  university.  He  aJso  engaged  Mr  Richard- 
son, who  had  already  been  most  effectually  employed  in  ike  same  good 
service,  to  "  solicit  the  printing  of  Irish  Bibles,  the  liturgy,  and 
an  exposition  of  the  church  catechism,  for  the  people."  On  this 
interesting  topic,  the  reader  may  find  fuller  iqfonnatioa  In  our  memoir 
of  the  Rev.  John  Richardson,  of  whose  memoir  it  will  form  the 
material. 

In  the  same  interval  of  time,  the  archbishop  took  a  leading  part 
among  the  Irish  bishops  in  the  important  solicitation  for  the  remission 
of  the  first-fruits  and  twentieth-parts,  taxes  affecting  the  church 
livings,  and  payable  to  the  crown.  This  eShir  had  been  previously 
brought  forward  seven  years  before,  but  let  drop  for  want  of  proper 
solicitation.  It  was  now  committed  to  Swi^  and  by  him  carried  to  a 
succeisAil  issue.  From  his  memorial  to  Mr  Harley,  we  learn  that  the 
twentieth-parts  were  "  twelve  pence  in  the  pound,  paid  annually  out  of 
am  ecclesiastical  benefices,  as  they  were  valued  at  the  reformation. 
They  amount  to  £SO0  per  annum."  The  petition  was,  that  these 
thould  be  remitted  to  the  clergy.  From  the  same  document,  we  learn 
that  "  the  first-fruits,  paid  by  all  incumbents  to  her  majesty  on  their 
promotion,  amounted  to  £450  per  annum."  Of  these  it  was  proposed 
to  make  "  a  fimd  for  purchasing  glebes  and  impropriations,  and  re- 
bnilding  ohurches." 

But  Swift,  not  content  with  pressing  merely  these  two  points, 
which  went  to  the  full  extent  of  lus  commission,  drew  up  a  second 
memorial,  in  which  he  also  included  the  crown  rents.  'These  were 
payable  by  those  parishes  of  which  the  queen  was  impropriator:  they 
consisted  of  a  half-yearly  rent  payable  by  the  incumbent,  and  amounted 
to  a  third-part  of  ^e  v^ue  of  the  tithes. 

The  two  former  imposts  were  remitted  by  the  queen:  the  crown 
rents  were  not  actually  pressed  for:  Harley,  to  whom  Swift  comma- 
uioated  both  memorials,  advised  the  postponement  of  this  part  of  bis 
suit  for  the  time,  as  likely  to  endanger  his  success.  The  patent  was 
completed,  February,  1711, — exonerating  the  Irish  clergy  from  the 
twentieth-parts,  and  vesting  the  first-fruits  in  the  archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  others,  for  the  purposes  already  mentioned. 

As  we  are  under  the  neceteitv  of  contracting  this  memoir,  we  shall 
not  entor  upon  the  account  of  the  arohbishop^s  earnest  and  judicion* 

■  HbU'i  Rutor;,  IL 
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exertions  for  mi  authorised  and  fit  adaptation  o£  the  ocoasional  fbmu 
of  public  prajer.*  • 

For  the  same  reason,  we  do  not  consider  it  ezpedieut  to  notice  the 
archbishop's  well-directed  patronage  of  some  public  men,  of  whom  wa 
must  take  some  separate  notice.  He  was  the  kind  and  eEScieot  patron 
of  Parnell  and  of  Ambrose  Philips.  His  correspondence  with  dean 
Swift  is  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Swift's  works;  and  thoug'h  we 
have  not  largely  armled  ourselves  of  them  in  this  memoir,  as  thej 
principallj  relate  to  afiura  on  which  it  is  our  desire  to  be  summary, f  jet 
they  have  largely  entered  into  our  study  of  the  writer,  and  wiU  afford 
us  some  useful  assistance  farther  on.  Swift  was  at  this  tjme  in  the 
climax  of  his  importance  in  the  field  of  political  party,  and  of  his 
bvour  with  Harley  and  St  John;  and  the  archbishop  displays  much 
anxiety  for  his  interests,  by  frequent  and  urgent  exhortations  to  ose 
the  favourable  season  for  his  own  advantage.  Swift  was  alto  in 
the  full  exertion  of  his  extraordinary  powers,  in  that  way  which  maj 
perhaps  be  considered  their  proper  application;  and  it  is  sometimea 
amusing  to  read  the  sage  counsels  of  the  grave  and  powerftd  divine 
and  metaphysician  to  the  keen  satirist  and  the  adroit  partisan,  to  pro- 
duce some  great  work  worthy  of  his  learning  and  genios.  This  >{»- 
proaobes  sometimes  nearly  to  the  eSect  of  an  irony,  when  he  i4)peala 
to  the  same  correspondent  on  the  malice  of  certain  persons.  "  Yoa 
see  how  malicious  some  are  towards  you,  in  printing  a  parcel  of  trifles, 
fabely,  as  your  works.  This  makes  it  necessary  that  yon  should  shame 
the  varlets,  by  writing  something  that  may  enlighten  the  world;  which 
I  am  sure  your  genius  will  reach,  if  you  set  yourself  to  it." 

Upon  the  death  of  the  primate,  November,  1713,  there  was  an  ex- 
pectation  among  the  ftiends  of  the  archbishop  that  he  would  be  the 
person  selected  to  fill  that  high  station;  and  there  can  he  do  donbt 
that  such  a  selection  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  fair  and  just  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  the  individual,  or  to  the  real  interests  <tf  the 
church.  Such  indeed  never  was,  or  ia  likely  to  be,  the  primary  ground 
of  choice,  though  we  believe  it  has  been  recognised  as  a  subordinate 
rule  to  promote  learning,  talent,  and  even  piety,  when  the  main  object 
of  party  interests  might  so  permit. 

If  wisdom,  piety,  and  a  life  of  the  most  exemplary  seal  and  effioiest^ 
in  the  discharge  of  the  episcopal  duties,  were  primarily  regarded,  no 
one  had  a  higher  claim  than  archbishop  King  to  the  primacy.  Bnt, 
unfortunately  for  the  occasion,  he  waa  looked  on  as  belonging  to  "  the 
other  party,  by  a  government  which  professed  one  set  ^  principles, 
and  privately  acted  on  another.  With  their  overt  declaradon,  their 
pretended  principles  of  actjon,  thetr  settled  enactments,  and  avowed 
policy  and  design  in  favour  of  the  protestant  succession,  die  archbishop 
conscientiously  agreed ;  but  from  men  who  followed  a  prevaricatiDg 
system  of  dark  and  underworking  manmuvres  in  order  to  counteract 
fdl  these  principles,  unsurpassed  by  any  who  had  ever  wormed  their  way 

*  Fnll  infoRUstion  on  this  inUect  will  be  fonnd  in  Hsnt's  Historv  of  the  Irish 
Chnrch,  voL  ii,  261— 26B. 

f  The;  in  at  tlus  period  whollj  on  tha  fint-bnita 
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into  royal  courts,  a  man  auctt  &a  King  had  nothing  to  hope :  aa  wat 
laid  of  another  great  man  in  after  times,  "  he  stood  alone,"  too  aagc- 
ciotu  to  be  ignorant  of  the  path  to  preferment,  too  true  to  puraue  it; 
not  expectine  or  desiring  any  foTour  of  which  he  knew  the  ^shonour- 
able  priee;  but  pteadilj  resisting  and  denouncing  in  the  only  aafe  or 
effectual  waj  the  evil  practices  of  others.  Thia  is  what  appeara  to  us 
to  be  the  plain  explanation,  both  of  hia  ailence  aa  to  his  own  claims, 
and  hia  significant  reproofs  of  the  conduct  of  his  mitre-hunting  and 
steeple-chasing  brethren. 

He  preached  the  primate's  funeral  aermon  on  Psalm  oxii.  r.  6-  lu 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the  occasion,  he  expresses  the  senae  he 
entertuned  of  the  expediency  of  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  one, 
whose  example  might  be  made  effectual  to  incite  others,  la  a  time  when 
aeta  of  public  beneficence  were  rare.  He  also  incidentally  mentions, 
aa  having  occurred  in  the  interval  since  hia  appointment,  the  munifi- 
cent bequesta  of  Dr  Stephens  and  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  which  we  shall 
hare  in  our  next  diviaion  to  notice  more  at  large. 

The  primacy  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr  Lindaaj,  the  son 
of  a  Scotch  minister,  and  at  the  time  biahop  of  Raphoe. 

But  the  state  of  affairs  which  we  have  aummari^  explained  here,  as 
we  abalt  be  under  the  necessity  of  viewing  them  more  distinctly  in 
another  memoir,  had  happily  its  termination.  The  ministerial  intrigue* 
of  that  disgraceful  cabinet  were  suddenly  paralyied  by  the  death  of 
the  queen,  on  the  1st  of  August  1714.  The  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  waa  soon  felt  in  the  administration  of  Irish  affikirs,  but  our 
immediate  concern  is  with  tJie  history  f^  the  archbishop.  He  had 
retired  for  the  summer  months  to  a  house  near  Dublin,  belonging  to 
the  earl  Fitswilliam,  and  here  he  waa  surprised  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber by  an  expreaa  from  the  duke  of  Sbrewahuiy,  acquunting  bim  with 
hia  appointment  as  one  of  the  lorda  juaticea.  Joined  with  him  in  this 
commiaaion  were  the  earl  of  Kildaire  and  the  archbishop  of  Tuam. 
On  the  merits  and  reanlt  of  thia  appointment,  we  should  here  quote 
aome  sentences  from  Mr  Harris,  but  we  shall  in  preference  offer  them 
with  the  oomments  of  Dr  Mant,  whose  paragraph  we  extract  aa  it 
stands.  "  Archbishop  King  was  uniformly  conspicuous  for  hia  sealona 
attachment  to  the  Houae  of  Hanover,  and  to  the  aucceaaion  of  the 
crown  in  that  protestant  family;  as  necessary,  under  divine  Frovidenoe, 
to  the  security  and  wellare  of  the  constitution  in  church  and  state;* 
and  Mr  Harris  confidently  attributes  it  "  in  a  great  measure  to  his 
•easonable  counsel,  and  the  weighty  authority  which  his  known  wisdom, 
long  experience,  and  confessed  probity,  bad  procured  him,  that  the  city 
of  Dublin  was  preserved  steady  and  united  in  an  unshaken  affection 
to  the  succession  of  the  royal  family  of  Hanover."  Information  of  the 
archbishop's  untainted  loyalty  and  extraordinary  merit  being  com- 
municated to  the  king,  caused  him  to  be  invested  with  the  highest 
trust  in  the  kingdom,  which  he  discharged  with  auch  ability  and 
integrity,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  prudence,  moderation, 
and  kindness,  oa  to  occasion  the  re- instate  ment  or  continuance  in  em- 
ployment of  many  civil  and  military  officers,  who  had  been,  or  were 
m  danger  of  being  removed  on  a  suspicion  of  disloyalty.  "  This,' 
observes  his  contemporary  biographer,  "  is  attested  by  many  now 
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liTing,  Trho  gratefullj  own  the  truth  of  thia  ^t.  And  it  is  noto- 
rious," he  contiuiieB,  "  tliat  bj  his  and  the  other  lords  justices'  prudent 
directions,  and  steadj  condnct,  during  their  presiding  in  the  puhlic  ad- 
ministratioiii  the  whole  nation  vas  in  an  even  and  cum  temper,  not  the 
leut  tending'  to  riots  or  insurrections,  and  at  a  seasco  when  our  stand- 
ing «fmj  was  transported  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  Great  Britain." 
The  archbishop  had  difficulties  to  encounter,  such  as  might  well 
abat«  any  satis&ction  to  be  derived  from  this  mark  of  farour  from  the 
new  administration.  The  spirit  of  partj  had  run  so  high;  so  manj 
had  in  several  wa^  committed  themselves ;  the  suspicions  of  the 
WhigB  were  so  much  on  the  alert,  and  their  seal  so  livety,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  strong  fear  to  the  archbishop  that  sorae  attempt  would  be 
made  to  make  him  instrumental  to  extreme  and  harsh  proceedings, 
which  he  had  ever  deprecated  and  would  still  refuse  to  sanction.  He 
was  also  sensible  of  the  infirmities  of  ill  health,  and  old  age,  which 
latterly  had  been  growing  upon  him.  He  was  yet  glad  to  avail  him- 
self of  an  occasion  which  he  hoped  would  increase  his  means  of  benefit- 
ing the  great  cause  of  religion.  There  were  several  vacancies  in  the 
church,  and  there  had  been  hitherto  a  most  scandalous  disregard  of 
every  consideration  which  ought  to  have  weight,  in  Irish  preferments. 
The  Irish  church  had  been  treated  as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  such 
claimants  as  could  not  be  safelj  provided  for  in  England — and  was 
thus  filled  with  the  refuse  and  incapacity  of  the  English  clergy.  It  was 
also  complained  of  by  the  archbishop,  that  the  new  lord -lieutenants, 
who  were  changed  nearly  «ve^  three  years,  brought  over  as  chaplains 
whoever  they  wished  to  provide  for.  These  evils,  with  others  already 
noticed,  ofiered  a  vast  we^ht  of  discouragement  to  the  archbishop. 
He  was  also  strong  in  his  representations  of  the  unhappy  consequences 
of  the  entire  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  England  as  to  the  actual  con- 
diUon  of  the  Irish  church.  The  patronage  of  government  waa  lav- 
ished with  the  most  reckless  disregard  to  oircumstances, — the  sixth  of 
a  diocese,  amounting  to  perhaps  twenty  parishes,  which  required  the 
service  o{,  at  least,  twenty  clergymen,  was  put  together  to  make  up 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  a-year  for  some  claimant,  who,  as  a  matter  <tt 
eonrse,  would  consider  himself  exempt  from  any  residence  or  sacrifice 
of  means  to  provide  substitutes.  These  facts  are,  indeed,  well  worthy 
of  attention,  as  affording  materials  for  an  explanation  of  the  seeming 

Crmanoncy  of  the  papal  communion  in  Ireland.  They  could  easily 
authenticated  and  extended.  They  are  here  ofi^ed  to  the  reader's 
attention,  on  the  authority  of  the  letters  of  archbishop  King,  which 
any  one  who  desires  to  see,  may  find  in  Dr  Mant's  history.  The 
lengthened  space  which  they  would  occupy  has  made  ns  sparing  of 
such  insertiouB.  The  life  of  archbishop  King,  indeed,  demands  a 
volume  to  itself:  such  a  volume  would  not  only  contain  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  our  church  history,  but  might  be  made  the  vehicle 
for  the  discussion,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  of  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  in  ecclesiastical  polity. 

The  weight  of  the  archbuhop's  influence,  continued  exertion,  and 
uncompromising  remonstrance  and  urgency,  went  far  to  abate  thit 
evil  state  of  our  church  affairs.  The  sees  were  filled  to  his  satisiac- 
lion,  and  he  was  enabled  by  securing  the  promotion  of  some  of  hia 
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own  friends  to  cwnsult  moat  effectu&ll;  fbr  the  interest*  of  religion. 
There  prersjled  for  a  time,  some  degree  of  irriUtion  among  the  clergj 
here  in  common  with  those  in  England — Jacobite  feelings  could  not 
fail  to  infect  them  largely,  and  the  reputed  Lutheranism  of  king 
George  was  an  alarm  to  some,  and  a  pretext  to  others.  This  absurd 
apprehention  passed  away  too  soon  to  be  dwelt  on  here.  The  arch- 
bishop, by  authority  teuipered  by  moderation,  kindness,  and  the  influ- 
ential counsel  of  good  sense,  restrained  and  quieted  the  minds  of  many 
in  bis  own  diocese ;  and  we  learn  firom  his  letters  to  several  bishops, 
that  his  efibrts  were  as  assiduously  direct«d  to  set  them  right,  and  to 
urge  those  who  might  be  remiss  in  their  duty. 

In  1716,  we  find  the  archbishop  in  England  for  the  recovery  of  bis 
health.  At  this  time  there  was  arenewal  of  his  interrupted  correspon- 
dence with  Swift,  who  seems  to  have  broken  the  ice  on  this  occasion, 
by  a  letter  eontaining  some  mention  of  diocesan  affairs,  but  chiefly 
expressive  of  his  sense  of  the  detrimental  effect  of  any  estrangement 
between  the  dean  of  St  Patrick's,  and  the  arohhisbop  of  Dublin.  The 
dean  was  not  of  a  mettle  to  be  complimentary  to  those  from  whom  he 
expected  nothing, — by  temperament  he  was  stem  and  sincere,  though 
under  circumstances  his  inordinate  ambition  couaterbalanced  or  rather 
tempered  and  refined  these  coarse  virtues;  to  the  arehhiahop,  he  shows, 
however,  a  degree  of  veneration  and  respect,  which  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  sincere,  &om  the  justness  of  his  praise  and  its  entire 
dis  i  uterestednesa. 

The  archbishop's  hold  and  uncompromising  character  exposed  him 
to  much  enmity  from  opponents,  and  some  prejudice  among  those  who 
were  disappointed  at  not  finding  any  partisanship  in  his  adherence. 
'  To  him,  tne  truly  able  and  good  alone  could  be  friends ;  for  such  alone 
could  find  in  bim  a  tborougb  alliance  and  co-operation.  He  was  at 
this  period  the  more  loudly  complained  of  in  Ireland,  because  he  was 
absent:  and  there  is  a  letter  extant  which  he  wrote  expressly  in  bis 
own  defence,  which  goes  so  fully  into  the  detail  of  his  conduct  and 
motiveB  of  action;  and  conveys  so  strong  an  impression  of  his  char- 
acter, that  we  shall  insert  it  here :  though  long  beyond  our  established 
limits  of  quotation,  it  will  enable  us  materially  to  abridge  the  subse- 
quent portion  of  this  memoir. 

"  Sir, — I  received  yours  of  the  19th  of  Feb.,  yesterday,  and  two 
before ;  but  have  bad  a  long  fit  of  gout  in  my  right  hand,  which  has 
disabled  me  to  write,  and  it  is  with  pain  1  handle  my  pen.  I  thank  yon 
for  the  account  you  give  me ;  as  to  what  ooncems  my  lord  primate,  I 
have  nothing  to  say ;  but  as  to  my  being  on  opiniooative  man,  and 
wedded  to  my  own  way,  it  is  no  news  to  me. 

"  It  was  the  constant  clunour  of  Sir  Conatantine  Phipps,  and  all 
that  party,  and  no  wonder,  when  I  am  almost  single  in  opposition  to 
their  designs.  And  I  believe  I  shall  take  the  same  way,  if  I  should 
perceive  anything  carrying  on  to  the  prejudice  of  bis  majesty's  pre- 
rogative, of  the  interest  of  religion,  or  the  public.  But  I  have  had  the 
fortune  in  everything  where  1  was  reckoned  to  be  positive,  to  be 
justified  by  the  event;  and,  when  the  mischiefs  of  the  contrary  manago- 
tnent  have  appeared,  then  I  have  universally  been  aclcnowledged  to 
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DftTe  been  in  the  right;  and  I  am  Borry  that  I  am  able  to  gira  ao 
manj  uutancei  where  it  so  happened.  I  never  jet,  that  I  remember, 
atood  out  agunat  the  current  of  common  opinion,  bat  I  hare,  at  long 
running,  either  guned  my  point  or  aeen  the  repentance  of  thoaa  that 
blamed  me. 

"  I  hope  the  diocese  of  Derrj,  whilst  I  was  in  it,  and  the  diocese 
of  Dublin,  since  I  came  to  it,  hare  not  been  the  worse  for  my  ateadi- 
ness:  for  so  I  call  that  virtue  whieh  others  call  positiTeness,  opinicn* 


ative,  and  being  wedded  to  my  own  way.     The  trath  is,  mj  ways  ar« 
'       rays  prescribed  by  the  common  and  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and 
ight  not  to  be  called  my  ways;  but  generally,  the  ways  of  those 


that  censure  me  are  truly  their  own  ways,  being  contrary  to  laws, 
canons,  and  justice.  It  is  easy  for  a  few  whisperers  in  London,  whose 
designs  and  practices  1  have  opposed,  to  tell  ill  slories,  and  prejudice 
people  against  any  one:  bnt  I  beliere  if  it  were  put  to  the  Tote  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  judge  of  my  conduct,  I  should  have  as  many  of 
all  sorts  approving  it,  protectants,  dissenters,  and  ps^sts,  as  any  of  my 
easy  complying  neighbours  would  have  for  justifying  theirs.  Thougn 
I  am  little  concerned  about  that,  my  business  not  being  to  please  men 
but  God;  and  he  is  so  good,  that  when  a  man's  ways  please  him,  he 
often  makes  his  enemies  at  peace  with  him,  and  beyond  all  expectation 
his  reputation  is  cleared.  Vou  say,  the  person  who  discoursed  yon 
acknowledged  that  I  hod  been  and  was  useful  and  serriceable  to  the 
church:  assure  yourself  that  if  ever  I  was  so  in  anything,  it  was  by 
doing  those  very  things  that  got  me  the  censure  of  being  opinionative 
and  singular. 

"  I  remember  an  understanding  and  sincere  friend  once  ingenuously 
told  me,  that  I  was  too  rough  and  positive  In  my  treating  my  clergy, 
and  proposed  to  me  the  example  of  the  late  bishop  of  Meatl^  Doctor 
Dopping,  a  person  who  was  in  truth  much  better  skilled  in  the  laws 
and  constitutions  of  the  church  than  I  was,  had  the  good  thereof  M 
much  at  heart  as  any  man  could  have,  was  of  a  meek  and  gentle  spirit, 
and  managed  all  things  with  mildness  and  gentle  persuasion.  I  asked 
my  friend  whether  he  was  well  acquainted  vrith  the  dioceses  of  Meath 
and  Derry,  and  desired  him  to  tell  me  whether  of  them  he  tJiought  in 
best  condition,  as  to  the  churches  built  and  repaired,  as  to  the  prt^^reas 
of  conformity,  service  of  the  cures,  and  flourishing  of  the  clergy  as  to 
their  temporals.  He  freely  owned  that  Derry  was  in  a  much  better 
condition  as  to  all  these,  and  that  it  was  due  to  the  care  I  had  taken. 
To  which  I  replied,  that  he  knew  the  churches  had  been  more  destroy- 
ed  in  Dern,  and  die  state  of  the  clergy  and  conformity  more  disturbed 
and  wasted  than  in  any  place  of  Ireland:  and  yet  in  five  or  six  years 
that  I  had  been  there  bishop,  it  was  put  in  a  better  posture  by  the 
methods  I  took,  than  Meath  was  in  fifteen  by  the  bishops;  and  he 
might  judge  by  that  which  of  the  two  were  best.  I  asked  also  if  he 
had  lately  discoursed  any  of  the  Derry  clergy;  he  said  he  had,  and 
said  he  found  them  much  altered  as  to  their  opinion  of  my  proceeding*  t 
and  they  tiiought  at  first,  when  I  began,  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  conformity  to  the  pass  in  which  they 
were  then ;  that  they  found  themselves  agreeably  deceived,  both  at  to 
their  spiritual  and  temporal  advantages:  and  thus  ended  all  the  loud 
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•ilamoun  rwsed  at  first  aguDBt   my  poBitirenecs,   ainguUrity,    and 
tyranny:  and  I  believe  you  may  remember  aomething'  of  thio. 

"  At  to  the  other  paft  diat  concema  charity,  I  have  been  aizteeo 
years  archbishop  of  DubUn,  and  can  show  Tisibly,  besides  vhat  is 
private,  that  above  £70,0OU  has  been  laid  out  and  given  to  works  of 
charity,  such  aa  building  churches,  poor  faouaea,  schools,  and  hospitals, 
and  other  pious  uses  in  the  diocese,  which  I  think  a  ^eat  deal  in  so 
poor  a  country.  I  hope  neither  my  example  nor  persuasions  have  given 
any  diacouragement  to  the  good  disposition  of  the  donors. 

"  As  to  charity  scliools,  I  have  perhaps  more  in  this  city  than  are 
in  most  of  the  kingdom;  besides,  what  my  opinion  was  of  them  seven 
years  ago,  jou  will  see  by  the  enclosed,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
wrote  to  Mr  NicholeoD  at  that  time. 

"  I  have  only  now  to  add  to  it,  that  I  observed  with  great  grie:^ 
that  the  management  of  many  of  these  schools  was  got  into  the  hands 
of  persons  disafieclsd  to  the  revolution  and  government:  and  what  the 
effect  of  that  may  be  in  time,  it  is  easy  to  judge.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  encourage  them,  and  will  uke  the  beat  care  I  can  to  put  them 
into  right  banda  in  my  own  diocese. 

"  Another  thing  I  apprehended,  that  the  clergy,  on  account  of  these 
schools,  may  think  themselves  freed  from  tbe  most  excellent  method 
proposed  for  teaching  the  principles  of  Christianity  in  the  rubricks 
annexed  to  tbe  Catechism  and  office  of  confirmation  in  our  common 
Prayer  Book,  which  if  enforced  and  duly  eiecuted,  would  effectually 
propagate  all  the  necessary  knowledge  for  christians  to  all  manner  of 
persons;  whereas  the  teaching  six  or  seven  hundred  poor  children,  the 
number  of  those  settled  in  Dublin,  no  ways  answers  the  end  of  our 
rubricks  which  reaches  aU.  I  therefore  endeavour  to  put  the  clergy 
on  doing  their  duty,  and  this  is  one  of  my  particular  ways  to  which  1 
am  wedded,  and  which  doth  not  please  at  ^1.  I  have  good  hope  of 
these  schools,  whilst  under  a  strict  eye,  and  in  well  affected  hands, 
and  whilst  they  depend  on  the  yearly  contributions  of  well-disposed 
christians;  for  those  will,  1  suppose,  tiJie  care  that  their  money  be  not 
mia^plied:  and  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  will  take  care  to  give 
a  good  account,  for  fear  they  should  get  no  more.  But  if  once  they 
come  to  have  legal  and  settled  endowments,  1  doubt  they  will  b« 
managed  as  other  charitiea  that  are  on  that  fooL 

"  Of  what  moment  I  reckon  tbe  trainii^  up  of  youth  in  a  right 
way,  you  may  aee  from  my  printed  charity  sermon,  preached  at  St 
Uargaret's,  Westminster,  on  Proverbs  xxii.  6. 

"  I  shall  add  no  more,  but  my  most  hearty  prayers  for  you:  and 
that  I  am, 

"  Sir,  jours,  && 

"W.D" 

"  John  Sprauger,  £«].,  at  Henry  Hoar's,  Esq. 
"  in  Fleet  Street,  London.* 

To  the  just  and  conclusive  vindication  contained  in  this  moit  able 
and  interesting  letter,  there  is  nothing  to  be  added,  but  tbat-~from  all 
we  have  been  enabled  to  discover  in  the  history  of  his  time,  or  in  tbe 
accounts  of  his  life — it  contains  nothing  more  than  the  most  rigid  and 
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^owed  truth.  It  was  not  indeed  for  bis  (iralts  that  Kmg  at  nay  ^ma 
became  nnpopular  or  obnoxious  to  any  party:  his  is  in  truth  a  verype- 
enliar  cue  of  one  who  courted  none,  but  took  up  his  uncompromis- 
ing stand  on  principle:  a  great  and  rare  distinction  in  a  pnblic  nun. 
Though  a  stajich  supporter  of  the  protestant  succession,  for  which  he 
did  more  in  Ireland  than  any  other  individual,  his  support  stopped 
short  at  the  bounds  of  constitutional  expediency  and  the  intereatt  of 
the  church:  and  the  party  which,  ascribing  to  him  only  those  low  mo- 
tires  by  which  parties  are  actuated,  counted  upon  him  as  an  adherent, 
were  irritated  to  find  that  when  they  would  have  sacrificed  the  chnroh 
and  trampled  on  the  feelings  of  Ireland,  they  had  a  firm  and  able  op- 
ponent in  archbishop  King. 

The  British  government — in  fact  influenced  by  the  struggle  against 
Jacobitisni,  from  which  it  had  recently  emerged — partly  imposed  on 
by  the  interested,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  Ireland,  soon  lost  sight  of  all 
consideration  but  the  one :  the  strengthening  of  the  English  intereat 
in  this  kingdom:  an  object,  it  is  true,  essential  to  the  improvement  of 
Ireland,  but  then  pursued  without  regard  to  the  only  principles  on 
which  it  should  proceed.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  detula,  for 
most  of  which  there  will  occur  more  appropriate  space;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  those  acts  of  miagovemment,  already  so  frequently  noticed  in 
this  memoir,  and  on  which  the  extracts  we  nave  given  are  so  explicit, 
the  crimioal  negligence  of  the  English  government  was  shown  by  the 
remissness  of  those  appointed  as  lord-lientenants,  who  absented  them- 
selves altogether,  taking  no  further  part  in  Irish  afiairs  than  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  enforce  some  unconstitutional  or  oppressive  and  arbi- 
trary measure,  to  over-awe  parliament,  and  provide  by  church  prefer- 
ments for  a  train  of  needy  dependents  for  tite  most  part  unqualified. 
At  the  same  Ume,  and  in  concert  with  the  same  system  of  neglect  and 
contempt,  the  English  parliament  began  to  assert  a  jurisdiction  of  ap- 
peal, and  a  legislative  superiority  in  Ireland:  the  first,  in  the  suit  be- 
tween Sherlock  and  Anuesly;  and  the  second,  in  an  act  in  which  the 
British  parliament  was  declared  to  hare  full  power  and  authority  "  to 
make  lawa  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Jcingdom  of  Ireland.*  A  curious  blunder  to  occur  in  such 
a  composition:  such  on  act,  if  it  could  have  any  validity,  was  indeed 
equivalent  to  a  "  union."  On  this  occasion,  as  also  on  the  question  of 
the  appellate  juriadiction,  the  archbishop  vras  one  of  three  or  four 
peers,  who  openly  expressed  his  dissent,  and  gave  a  strenuous  opposition 
in  bis  place  in  tiie  house,  as  well  as  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  in- 
fluence. On  the  last  mentioned  occasion  he  entered  a  spirited  pro- 
test on  the  journals,  in  which  he  asserted  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land. 

Such  irrespective  courses  of  policy  could  not  indeed  &il  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  those,  whose  support  had  been  on  any  constitationol 
principle.  Men  who  muntaincd  the  English  interests  for  the  good 
of  Ireland,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  church,  were  little  likely  to 
sacrifice  these  interests  for  the  support  of  government  And  thus  it 
came,  that  the  archbishop  was  not  without  reason  looked  on  about  this 
time  as  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  Ireland. 

There  occurred  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  emigration  of  prates 
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■ants  from  Ireland;  it  was  occasioned  by  a  general  rise  in  the  rent  of 
,heir  farms,  whicii  was  carried  by  the  landlords  so  far,  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  their  tenantry  to  subsist:  as  on  former  occasions,  when  their 
farms  were  set  up  for  the  highest  offer,  the  papists,  who  were  lew  prc- 
Tident  in  their  bargains,  could  liTe  on  leas,  and  were  also  less  pre- 
cise as  to  the  payment  of  their  rents,  easily  outbid  the  previous  occu- 
pants, who,  being  thus  dispossessed,  left  the  country  in  crowds.  Advan- 
tage of  this  fact  was  taken  by  the  disBentera,  to  represent  it  as  mainly 
a  consequence  of  the  disabilities  under  which  they  lay;  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  their  importunities,  a  toleration  bill  was  proposed,  and 
hurried  through  the  Irish  parliament.  Against  this  archbishop  King 
took  an  aotave  part,  and  his  letters  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  others,  oontcun  the  jnost  full  explanation  of  these  facts  and  of  the 
consequent  proceedings  in  the  Irish  parliament.  From  his  accounts* 
it  will  appear  that  the  dissenters  were  in  reality  indifferent  as  to  the 
toleration  bill,  which  they  bad  at  former  times  refused,  but  that  there 
waa  at  that  time  some  hope  entertained  among  them  to  introduce  tlie 
"  solemn  league  and  covenant"  into  Ireland:  a  hope  for  which,  indeed, 
there  was  strong  grounds,  in  the  neglected  condition  of  the  established 
church,  the  consequence  of  insufiBcient  endowments,  an  ill-appointed 
clergy,  and  a  patxoni^  most  unduly  appropriated  and  scandalously 
^plied  by  the  government.  The  Iri^  commons  had  no  great  leaning 
to  the  dissenters,  but  were  alarmed  by  apprehensions  of  a  bill  pro- 
jected by  the  government,  to  prevent  which  they  brought  in  a  bill  of 
Uieir  own,  hastily  got  up,  and  strenuously  opposed  in  its  course  by 
King,  and  the  other  archbishops.  It,  nevertneless,  passed,  and  was 
rendered  still  more  objectionable  in  the  privy  council,  where  it  was 
altered  with  a  degree  of  inadvertence,  which,  in  the  archbishop's  opi- 
nion, annulled  the  act  of  uniformity.  With  these  general  statements 
we  must  hare  be  content,  as  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits:  and 
endeavour  to  confine  the  rempiinder  of  this  memoir  to  the  more  imme- 
diate history  of  the  archbishop. 

The  English  government  had  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  measures 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  George  I.  had  in  various  public  ways 
expressed  himself  in  their  favour:  it  may  therefore  be  well  conceived, 
that  the  archbishop  was  not  high  in  favour.  The  treatment  he  re- 
ceived  on  every  occasion  which  brought  him  inte  contact  with  his  op- 

Knents  or  with  the  members  of  the  Irish  government,  seems  to  have 
en  harsh.  A  man  like  King  was  not  to  be  depressed  by  a  corrupt 
and  misguided  faction ;  but  the  infirmities  of  age  were  growing  fast 
upon  him,  and  with  his  ardent  seal  be  must  have  frequently  felt  the 
morUfication  of  being  incapacitated  from  those  arduous  afiairs  in  which 
there  were  so  few  to  take  his  place. 

Considering  the  temper  of  venality,  selfishness,  and  subserviency, 
which  (at  all  times,  the  tendencies  of  public  life)  were  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  features  of  that  time,  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer,  that  a 
man  so  direct  and  uncompromising  in  the  pursuit  of  right,  and  the 
observance  of  duty,  and  bo  frank  in  his  remonstrances  and  suggestion^ 
must  have  been  to  some  extent  unpopular,  among  the  crowd  of  official 

*  Tb««  IctUn  nay  b«  found  in  HtiDl'i  Hist. 
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or  political  penoiu.  Among  thie  large  and  honourable  tiaae,  tliert 
ore  coDTentiooal  notions,  bj  which  men  niaf  pursue  their  privato  is- 
tereBts  to  anj  convenient  extent,  without  sacrificing  the  cooicioosiieH 
of  honour  and  Tirtue,  further  than  human  pride  wiU  easilj  permit 
To  this  accommodating  virtue  a  pitun  speaker  ii  insufferable,  and  the 
more  so,  because  his  urgencj  seldom  admits  of  any  reply.  Among 
the  letters  already  cited  here,  there  are  instances  enough  of  this  tem- 
per :  and  it  would  be  easy,  were  it  worth  while,  to  pursue  »  point  of 
character,  to  bring  togeUier  a  striking  ooUeetion  of  specimens  of  this 
BOTere  simplicitj  of  remonstrancea  or  reproof,  urged  with  a  strength 
of  reason,  or  a  knowledge  of  facts,  such  ae  to  create  a  formidable  Mns« 
of  the  writer's  keen  and  stem  rectitude  of  spirit.  An  amusing  specie 
men  may  be  offered  from  one  of  his  letters  to  secretary  Southwells — 
"  Consider  you  have  received  out  of  Ireland,  at  least  sixty  thousand 
pounds  since  Uie  revolution,  which  is  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  all 
the  current  coin  of  Ireland;  and  sure  there  ought  to  be  some  footstep 
of  charitable  work  done  to  a  kingdom,  out  of  whieh  you  have  drained 
so  vast  sums."  In  another  letter,  in  answer  to  one  in  which  the  same 
gentleman  complains  of  gouty  ankles,  the  archbishop  tells  him  that 
he  wants  money  to  build  three  or  four  ehurohes,  and  suggests,  that  if 
Mr  Southwell  would  contribute  a.  large  sum  for  the  purpose,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  superfluous  weight  might  relieve  his  infirm  ankles:  "  J 
am  now,"  he  writes,  "going  on  in  my  forty-third  gouty  year,  and  if 
I  had  not  taken  care  to  keep  myself  light  that  way,  I  had  certainly 
been  a  cripple  long  ago:  you  see  tiien  your  remedy,  pray  try  it;  a 
little  assignment  ot  a  yet^s  salary,  though  it  may  not  cure  your 
ankles,  wul  certunly  ease  a  toe."  This  is  rather  rude  railing,  and 
would  now  be  inadmissible  perhaps  in  friendly  correspondence  i  but 
we  think  it  indicates  in  a  striking  manner  the  peculiar  temper  of  this 
great  prelate. 

It  is  about  this  period  that  he  is  alluded  to  by  Swift,  in  his  "  pro- 
posal for  the  universal  use  of  Irish  manufacture,"  iu  a  manner  which 
shows  the  Archbishop's  leal  for  the  promotion  of  this  object.  "  I 
have,  indeed,  seen  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin  clad  &om  head 
to  foot  in  onr  own  manufacture;  and  yet,  under  the  rose,  be  it  spoken, 
his  Grace  deserves  as  good  a  gown  as  if  he  had  not  been  bom  among  us." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  decision  in  the  suit  between  the 
Archbishop  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ's  Church.  With  thik 
body  he  seems  to  have  had  no  less  than  four  suits,  which  bad  every 
one  of  them  been  prosecuted  through  every  court  of  competent  juris- 
diotion  in  both  kingdoms,  by  writs  of  error  and  appeal*;  and  in  all 
were  decided  against  the  Chapter.  The  Archbishop  had  throughout 
pressed  his  rights  with  all  the  earnest  seal  of  his  character,  not  from 
the  mere  disposition  to  maintain  his  own  personal  authority;  a  reason, 
however,  fully  sufficient ;  but  from  his  great  anxiety  to  correct  the 
flagitious  irregularities  which  disgraced  that  Chapter,  which  was 
remiss  in  its  proper  offices,  and  regardless  of  the  decent  and  orderly 
regulation  and  care  of  their  cathedral.  "  They  live  in  opposition  to 
all  mankind,"  writes  King,  "except  their  two  lawyers  Mr  RutJey  and 
Mr  Burke;  squander  away  their  economy;  have  turned  their  chapter 
house  into  a  toy-shop,  their  vaults  into  wine  cellars;  and  allowed  9 
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room  in  the  body  of  their  church,  fomterlj  for  «  grand  jury  room,  and 
now  for  a  robe  room  for  the  judgee-,  and  &re  greatl;  chagrined  at  mr 
getting  two  or  three  churches  built  and  consecrated  in  the  pariahee 
belonging  to  their  bodj,  which  were  formerly  neglected  aa  seTeral 
others  still  are.  Their  cathedral  ia  in  •  pitiful  condition;  and,  in 
short,  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  all  their  members,  seem  to  have  little 
regard  to  the  good  of  the  oburch,  or  to  the  service  of  God.  Thts 
consideration  h&s  made  me  sealoua  to  aettle  mj  jurisdiction  over  diem, 
and  the  same  makes  them  unwilling  to  come  under  it.* 

From  all  we  have  stated,  it  may  easily  be  anticipated  that  the  death 
of  primate  Lindsay,  which  ooeurred  in  1724,  held  out  no  real  pros- 
pect of  further  promotion  to  the  archbishop.  He  was  evidently 
unsuited  to  the  one  sole  purpose  observed  by  the  government  in  the 
appointments  of  the  church : — the  prelate  who  could  venture  to  oppoae 
any  one  of  their  measures,  or  to  offer  the  slightest  indication  of 
an  independent  regard  to  his  own  daty, — the  maintenance  of  the 
church,  or  the  wel&re  of  Ireland,  was  not  the  6t  material  for  an 
archbishop  of  Armagh ;  and  though  his  friends  were  zealous  for  his 
appointment,  he  entertained  neither  a  hope  nor  desire  to  change.  He 
knew  what  woe  expected;  he  also  considered  the  enormous  labour 
which  he  should  have  to  encounter  in  reforming  the  northern  see,  and 
the  strife  unsuited  to  the  fast  increasing  infirmities  of  his  age.  On 
these  pomts,  we  may  refer  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  to 
his  correspondence   with  Dr  Marmaduke  Coghill,  Dean  Swift,  and 

On  this  ocoBsion,  the  usual  agitation  of  ecoleuastical  expectations 
and  speculations  was  terminated  by  the  appointment  of  Dr  Boulter, 
of  whom  we  shall  give  some  account  in  a  separate  memoir.  In  a 
notice  on  Swift's  correspondence  it  is  affirmed,  that  on  Lindsay's  death 
the  archbishop  "immediately  lud  claim  to  the  primacy;"  and  that 
Uie  reason  alleged  for  a  refiisal  was  his  advanced  age.  The  annota- 
tor  goes  on  to  state  that  the  archbishop  foand  no  other  way  of  testi* 
fytng  his  resentment,  except  by  a  rude  reception  of  the  new  primate, 
whom  be  received  at  his  own  house,  and  in  his  dining  parlour,  witJi- 
out  rising  from  his  chur;  and  to  whom  he  made  an  apology  in  his 
usual  strun  of  wit,  and  with  bis  usual  sneering  countenance ;  "  My  lord, 
I  am  sure  yoor  Grace  will  forgive  me,  because  you  know  I  am  too  old 
to  rise."  The  language  of  this  extract  is  evidently  that  of  an  enemy, — 
the  description  of  his  usual  sneering  countenance  conveys  a  sentiment 
of  bitterness.  The  grave,  earnest,  and  kind,  though  strenuous,  char- 
acter of  the  archbishop  is  too  amply  testified  by  extant  documents, 
and  recorded  facts,  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  entire  unsuitableness 
of  such  a  description ;  but,  considering  the  baseness  of  the  times,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  such  an  expression  of  countenance  may  have  been 
that  most  likely  to  be  elicited  by  the  author  of  such  a  note.  This 
person  has,  we  now  koow,  certaiidy  dealt  in  flippant  assertions  without 
any  justifiable  ground,  as  to  the  pretended  claim  of  the  priniacy.  As 
to  the  wit,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  correctly  stated,  though  falsely  inter- 
preted by  one  who  could  only  comprehend  some  little  purpose  of  a 
mean  mind.  The  archbishop  was,  it  is  likely,  unable  to  rise  from  bis 
chair:  the  mot  was  but  the  frank  wit  which  belonged  to  his  character 
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md  could  Dever  be  mutakeQ  unleiB  by  some  petty  malice,  that  out- 
strips its  purpose,  for  a  mark  of  resentment. 

The  archbishop's  rapid  decline  into  the  physical  infirmities  of  age, 
was  such  OS  to  exclude  him  in  a  great  measure  from  the  more  pnbUc 
concerns  of  Ireland.  In  the  affurs  of  his  diocese,  he  still  took  the 
same  anxious  and  judicious  interest;  as  his  clear  and  sagacious  intellect 
retained  its  vigour  and  soundness  to  the  last.  He  yiaa  jet  disabled 
for  the  discharge  of  those  offices  which  required  the  smallest  bodiljr 
exertion;  and  both  in  bis  Tisitations,  and  confirma^ons,  received  ready 
and  kind  assistance  from  his  brother  bishops.  The  gout  by  which  be  had 
been  periodically  visited  for  many  years  now  began  to  return  at  snch 
diminished  intervals,  and  with  such  severe  effects,  that  his  death  began 
to  be  an  anxious  subject  of  speculation,  with  the  Irish  government ; 
and  we  fiud  the  primate  taking  constant  precautions  to  secure  a  suc- 
cessor who  might  strengthen  his  hands  in  the  virtual  government  of 
Irish  affairs  which  was  committed  to  him. 

Still,  we  find  the  archbishop  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  and  infirmi- 
Ues,  and  himself  looking  for  the  termination  of  his  labours  and  anxie- 
ties; displaying  on  every  occasion,  the  same  alertness  to  resist  what 
was  wrong  or  prejudicial  to  the  church  and  kingdom,  and  to  remedy  or 
reform  what  was  defective  or  ill-ordered.  He  was  strenuous  in  hia 
remonstrances  on  the  continued  abuses  of  government  patronage;  and 
with  the  ordinary  fortune  of  those  who  carry  their  notion  of  right 
beyond  their  time,  he  still  experienced  not  much  thanks,  and  a  great 
deal  of  hostility. 

He  exerted  nimself  with  his  ancient  seal,  but  dinunished  snecess,  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  churches  in  Dublin ;  and  the  last  letter,  written 
with  his  own  hand,  was  addressed  to  lady  Carteret,  on  tbis  subject- 
Through  the  whole  correspondence  of  these  later  years  of  his  life, 
there  continues  to  run  the  same  strength  of  understanding,  firmnesa 
of  principle,  and  characteristic  freedom  from  narrow  and  self-reflect- 
ing indications.  And  from  the  considerable  portions  of  his  letters  which 
we  have  seen  in  Swift's  correspondence,  as  well  as  in  ibe  work  of 
Bishop  Mant,  who  has  obtained  them  from  MS.  books  in  the  possession 
of  the  university,  and  elsewhere,  we  should  venture  to  say,  that 
were  they  printed,  as  we  trust  they  may  be,  there  would  be  very  few,  if 
any,  such  collections,  so  valuable  as  an  iUustration  of  the  history  c^ 
his  time,  or  of  the  wisdom,  integrity,  and  singleness  of  the  man. 
From  several  of  these  before  us,  we  can  now  but  transcribe  a  few 
sentences  which  we  select  for  their  peculiar  bearing  on  his  own  view 
of  his  approaching  death.  A  letter  to  Mr  Southwell  is  terminated 
with  this  affecting  retrospect  "  This  day  requires  my  remembering 
it;  for,  thirty-nine  years  ago,  I  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  by  king 
James;  I  pray  God  m^e  me  thankful  to  him,  who  preserved  me  then, 
and  hath  ever  since  protected  and  supported  me,  and  hath  ^ven  me  a 
long  and  happy  life."  In  a  letter  of  the  next  month,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Killala,  he  says,  "  I  don't  complain  of  the  approach  of  the  night  of 
death — for  that,  I  thank  God,  I  am  not  solicitous  about;  but,  it  is 
uneasy  to  me  to  observe,  that  though  the  duties  of  a  bishop  are  in- 
cumbent upon  me,  yet  I  am  not  able  to  discharge  them  in  person." 
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[q  inotber  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  written  on  the  same  dvf, 
be  writes :  '■  I  oan  by  no  means  be  of  opinioQ  that  I  hare  done  my 
work,  or  that  I  should  ait  down  and  rest  from  my  labours.  St.  Paul 
has  set  me  a  better  example,  who,  when  he  had  laboured  a  thousand 
times  more  than  I,  and  to  much  better  purpose ;  yet  did  not  reckon 
upon  what  was  past,  but  prest  forward  to  the  obtaining  the  prise  for 
whieh  he  laboured.  There  is  no  stopping'  in  this  course  till  Qod  eall 
US  from  it  by  death.  I  would  have  you  to  propose  no  other  example 
but  8t.  Paul  himself,  and  compare  the  progress  you  make  to  his.  I  am 
ashamed  every  time  that  I  think  of  ike  course  he  ran,  when  I  com- 
pare it  with  my  own.  I  was  consecrated  on  the  day  we  celebrate  his 
converuon,  and  proposed  him  to  myself  for  a  pattern.  But  Qod 
knows,  how  short  the  copy  oomes  of  the  originaL"  And,  in  this  slight 
effusion  of  confidence,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  our 
belief  that  the  archbishop's  character,  and  the  conduct  of  his  life,  should 
And  the  key  to  its  just  onderstanding.  Archbishop  King  died  7th 
May  1729,  having  lived  seventy-nine  years  and  seven  days. 

To  the  character  of  the  archbishop  there  are  many  testimonies;  the 
most  eminent  among  which  may  be  reckoned  those  of  Swift  and  Harris. 
We  shall  here  select  that  of  Harris  as  being  by  far  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  apph)priate.  As  to  Swift,  we  ma;  coDfine  ourselves 
to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Niohol's  quoted  by  Bishop  Mant,  as  far  more  signi- 
ficant than  anything  the  dean  has  written  on  the  subject.  "With 
no  ether  correspondent  are  the  extravagances  of  Swift's  humonr,  and 
the  virulence  of  his  prejudices,  half  so  much  restrained  as  in  hu 
letters  to  Archbishop  King,  He  certainly  feared  or  respected  this 
prelate  more  than  any  other  person  with  whom  he  corresponded." 
Swift  fiaared  no  man— of  this  there  are  proo6  enough — but  the  salient 
levity  of  his  character  stood  rebuked  before  the  real  dignity  and 
power  of  a  mind  which  his  disoemment  could  not  fail  to  perceive. 
Harris  writes  as  follows : — "  He  appears  in  the  tendency  of  his  actions 
and  endeavours,  to  have  had  the  advancement  of  religion,  virtue,  and 
learning,  entirely  at  heart;  and  may  deservedly  be  enrolled  amongst 
the  greatest,  and  most  universally  aocomplished,  and  learned  prelates 
of  the  age.  His  capacity  and  spirit  to  govern  the  ohnrch  were  visible 
in  his  avowed  enmity  to  pluralities  and  non-residence.  In  his  strict 
and  regular  visitations,  both  annual,  triennial,  and  parochial ;  in  his 
constant  duty  of  oonfirmation  and  preaching;  and  in  the  many  excel- 
lent admonitions  and  charges  he  gave  his  clergy  upon  these  oooasions ; 
in  his  pastoral  care  and  diligence  in  admitting  none  into  the  saored 
ministrv  but  persons  well  qualified  for  their  learning  and  good  morals, 
who  were  graduates  regularly  educated  in  the  universities  of  England 
or  Dublin  ;  and  who  were,  before  their  ordinations,  publicly  examined 
in  the  necessary  points  of  divinity  by  him,  his  archdeacon,  and  some 
of  his  chapter, — '  he  may  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  who 
thus  not  only  ruled  well,  but  laboured  in  the  word  and  doctrine.' 
His  hospitality  was  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  station  and  character, 
and  the  whole  course  of  his  conversation  innocent,  cheerful,  and  im- 
proving ;  for  he  lived  in  the  oonstant  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue 
and  graoe  that  could  adom  a  public  or  private  lifa" 

The  anihbishop  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Donnybrook. 
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He  left,  by  his  wUl,  ^400,  for  the  purcliue  of  glebes  Id  hia  diooe«& 
He  left  £500,  in  addition  to  the  uune  sum  formerly  given  to  the 
university  for  the  foundation  of  a  lecture  in  divinity.  Be  also  left  j6150 
to  the  poor  of  the  city ;  and  be  bequeathed  the  library  which  he  had 
purchased  from  Dr  Hopluna,  for  the  use  of  the  gentlemen  and  clergy 
of  Derry. 

BET.  JOHN  BICHABDSOH. 

DUD  otac  A.  D.  1710. 

From  the  time  of  bishop  Bedell,  attempts  had  been  made  by  several 
individuals,  among  the  bUhops  and  clergy,  for  the  spiritual  instruction 
oftlie  Irish  in  their  own  tongue.  In  1710,  circumstaaoes  occurred  which 
tended  very  much  to  favour  such  efforts.  By  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
of  abjuration,  most  of  the  Romish  clergy  had  incurred  liabilities  which 
amounted  to  a  suspenaioD  of  their  functions.  The  people  soon  began  to 
feel  the  want  consequent  upon  such  a  condition  of  tneir  clergy;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  little  time  were  glad  to  have  recourse  to  those  of 
the  English  church.  The  efiects  were  very  considerable,  and  there 
arose  among  the  people  a  very  common  expression  ef  approbation  of 
the  prayers  and  services,  and  a  great  show  of  interest  in  tbe  reading 
of  the  scriptures.  Of  this  it  ie  mentioned  as  an  instance,  that  two 
middle  aged  men,  actually  learned  to  read,  that  they  might  themselves 
read  the  sacred  writings. 

From  these  beginnings  the  interest  spread,  sKhseriptiona  were  made, 
aod  numbers  of  the  Irish  nobiKty  and  gentry  joined  in  a  representation 
to  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  then  lord-lieutenant,  to  desire  his  oouuta- 
nance  and  good  offices ;  the  duke  referred  it  to  the  Irish  bishops,  who 
approved  and  referred  it  to  the  consideration  of  die  convocation  and 
parliament.  A  petition  was  also  prepared  and  presented  to  queen 
Anne,  who  received  it  favourably.  It  is  needless  here  to  det&il  pro- 
coeiiiogs,  which  had  no  commensurate  result:  such  uodertakinga  m 
have  the  higher  ends  of  religion  for  their  aim  will  always  be  treated 
with  ostensible  respect  by  those  who  act  in  the  public  eye:  it  is  when 
the  preliminaries  of  formal  respect  are  done,  that  they  are  shuffled 
aside  in  tlte  long  and  tortuous  labyrinth  of  party  and  official  expedi- 
ents and  sideways. 

Through  this  period,  Mr  Richardson,  die  historian  of  these  efforts, 
a  strenuous  and  effective  labourer  in  tbe  same  service,  was  engaged  in 
exertions  of  the  most  exemplary  self-devotion,  and  unwearied  toil  for 
their  success.  He  was  patronised  by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
in  order  to  meet  objections  to  the  undertaking,  wrote  "A  short  histoi? 
of  the  attempts  to  convert  the  popish  natives  of  Ireland,"  of  itfaira 
3000  copies  were  printed,  by  order  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  Christian  knowledge,  of  which  he  was  a  corresponding  member:  he 
also  made  repeated  visits  to  London  for  tbe  purpose  of  providing  funds 
and  obtaining  support  for  the  erection  of  charity  schools;  and  sub- 
scriptions were  opened  at  the  Society's  house,  in  Bartlett's  buildings,  and 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  afford  6000  copies  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  of  the  Church  Catechism,  with  other  traniladons  of  no 
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leas  utility  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  efforts  which  he  made  for 
iLis  purpose,  he  is  supposed  to  have  received  assistance  firom  Swift, 
whose  good  offices  were  engaged  by  Archbishop  King.  He  ie  two  or 
three  times  alluded  to  hj  Swift,  in  bis  Journal,  and  his  mission  rather 
coldly  and  doubtfully  mentioned.  The  orchbisbop,  iu  a  letter  to  Swift, 
states  his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  desired  very  unanimously,  that  the 
native  Irish  should  be  converted.  And  this  was,  we  cannot  doubt,  the 
main  and  only  effectual  obstacle  to  such  a  result.  The  protestont 
gentry  of  Ireland  were  then,  as  they  have  been  since,  far  more  zealous 
to  act  upon  paltry  and  erroneous  views  of  self-interest,  than  either  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  or  the  truths  of  religion.  They  saw,  truly 
indeed,  that  a  general  conversion  of  the  Irish  would  both  add  to  the 
influence  of  the  church,  and  that  it  would  raise  the  people  themselves 
to  a  condition  of  more  real  power  (which  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
civilization,)  by  redeeming  them  from  the  tyranny  of  superstitions 
which  bound  them  to  the  earth.  Bat  they  did  not  see,  that  their 
own  respectability  must  depend  on  that  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
value  of  their  estates  must  sooner  or  later  depend  on  the  wealth 
of  the  community:  they  did  not  look  to  tiie  consequence,  now  become 
so'plain,  that  no  country  can  advance  to  wealth,  civilization,  and  civil 
liberty,  with  the  gangrene  of  perpetual  dissension  in  its  bosom:  and 
that  the  period  must  arrive  when  a  dangerous  inequality  must  be  de- 
veloped, between  the  popular  power,  and  the  popular  civilization;  for 
the  one  would  flow  in  from  the  mere  connexion  with  England,  while 
the  other  would  be  dependent  upon  the  dissemination  and  growth  of 
the  principles  of  truth  and  order.  These  things  were  not  understood 
by  a  large  and  prevalent  section  of  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
were  then  willing  to  keep  back  the  peo^e  lest  their  own  church  should 
be  strengthened  by  their  accession,  as  they  have  since  shown  them- 
selves  equally  ready  to  oppress  their  own  religion,  by  seconding  nndoc 
and  unconstitutLonol  efforts,  of  which  the  pretence  was  to  raise  the 
condition  of  the  people.  In  both  cases  have  they  been  found  warring 
against  God,  and  in  both  the  eventual  record  of  history  will  be  the 
mischief  they  have  done,  and  the  retribution  they  have  suffered. 

In  our  own  times  we  are  happy  to  say  better  prospects  have  in  this 
respect  arisen;  not  from  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  or  the  care,  patri- 
otism, and  piety,  of  the  higher  classes;  but  from  the  persevering  energy 
of  the  church,  the  clear-headed  sagacity  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and 
the  blessing  from  above  which  never  deserts  the  truth  of  God.  CoU' 
troversies  of  seemingly  doubtful  issue  have  had  strange  effects,  even  as 
yet  imperfectly  explained:  the  disputants  for  the  papal  creed  adopted 
the  dangerous  artiflce  of  comprehensive  retractations  and  denials  of  the 
tenets  which  they  found  themselves  unequal  to  defend:  a  retreat  was 
covered  by  virtual  concessions;  but  a  people  who  hod  grown  up  at  thefeet 
of  O'Connellwere  too  sheirp  not  to  seize  upon  ^e  consequences.  A  spirit 
of  inquiry  began;  many  falsities  were  rejected ;  the  scriptures  ceased  to 
be  the  object  of  a  superstitious  prejudice;  and  at  this  moment,  when  there 
seems  an  authoritative  and  strong  accession  to  the  papal  cause,  popery 
is  itself  unconsciously  losing  its  form,  and  stealing  wiUtout  recognition 
into  the  principles  of  the  opposite  side;  so  that  there  is  no  extravagance 
in  surmising,  uiat  in  the  very  season  of  triumph  it  will  cease  to  exisb 
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To  forward  this  desirable  object  should  be  now  the  mkia  effort  of 
every  eolighteDed  mind,  of  every  protestant  churoh.  And  happily  no 
farther  obstruclJon  ia  to  be  apprehended  from  either  the  ignorance  of 
the  peasantry,  or  the  barrier  presented  by  language.  Nor  are  the 
people  reluctant  to  hear,  or  slow  to  acknowledge,  truths  spoken  in 
goodwill.     But  we  must  not  be  diverted  further  from  our  record. 

The  following  letter  from  primate  Boulter  contains  nnrly  all  we 
have  been  able  further  to  obtain  of  the  life  of  this  illustrious  christian. 
It  ia  written  to  the  duke  of  DorseL 

"My  Lord, 

"  The  deanery  of  Duach  or  Eilmaoduaoh,  I  know  not  which 
they  call  it,  is  now  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Northoote,  worth  about 
£120  or  £140  per  ann.  1  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  your  Grace 
if  you  would  be  pleased  to  bestow  it  on  Mr  John  Bichardson,  rector 
of  Belturbet:  he  b  a  worthy  person,  and  well  affected  to  hie  niiyesty, 
and  was  many  years  ago  concerned  in  a  design  to  translate  the  Bible 
and  Common  Prayer  into  Irish,  in  order  the  better  to  bring  about  the 
conversion  of  the  natives ;  but  he  met  at  tliat  time  with  great  oppoai- 
tiou,  not  to  say  oppression  here,  instead  of  either  thanks  or  asMstanoe ; 
and  suffered  the  loss  of  several  hundred  pounds  expended  in  printing 
the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  other  necessary  charges  he  was  at  in 
the  undertaking. 

"I  should  be  very  glad,  I  could  contribute  somewhat  to  make  him  a 
little  easy  in  his  oiroumstances,  and  procure  him  by  your  Grace's 
&vour  some  dignity  in  the  churdi. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord,  Jw." 
"DuBLiK,  3d  Sept,,  1780." 

The  duke  of  Dorset  consented,  and  he  obtained  the  deanery ;  a  su1>- 
sequent  attempt  to  exchango  it  for  the  desjiery  of  Kilmore,  worth  £300, 
a>year  failed.  A  like  effort  to  giun  the  appointment  to  be  chaplain  o, 
a  regiment,  likewise  failed  &om  Mr  Richardson's  inability  to  raise  a 
sum  of  money  which  it  was  customary  to  pay  the  colonel,  on  such  ap- 
pointments. 

It  appears  &om  a  passage  in  one  of  tlie  primate's  letters,  Hiai  he 
contributed  from  his  private  means  to  Mr  Richardson's  maintenance. 

Richardson  was  odvajiced  in  life  at  the  period  here  alluded  to,  and 
the  last  notice  we  can  find  of  him  is  in  1 734.  He  is  not  likely  to  have 
lon^  survived  this  period* 


OHAKLES  LEBLIB,  CHAKCBLLOB  OF  OOKKOB. 

DIED  A.D.    1722. 

CsAaixa  Leslie  was  the  second  son  of  Dr  John  Leslie,  bishop  of 
Clogher.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Enis- 
killen,  and  in  1664  entered  the  university  of  Dublin  as  a  fellow-com- 
moner. He  continued  bis  studies  in  the  college  until  he  obtained  his 
degree  of  A.M.  after  the  regular  period.     He  was  perhaps  designed 
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n>r  holj  orders  bj  the  biahop;  but  in  1671)  on  bia  father's  death,  he 
TMolved  on  the  atudv  of  the  Ikw,  which  to  one  of  his  oncommoa  powers 
of  reaeoiun^,  must  liBTe  ofiered  strong  ftttraetions.  But  like  man^ 
who  are  led  from  their  course  by  such  aa  impuUe,  he  changed  hu 
mind  after  a  few  joara,  and  entered  upon  the  studj  of  theology.  We 
may  be  wrong  in  explaining  his  change  of  purpose  bj  a  rerj  common 
snocesBion  of  motives,  of  which  we  could  adduce  many  livijig  initances. 
Thepraoticeof  thebar  has  a  charm  for  the  youthful,  at  that  period  when 
expertnesB  and  ingenuity  seem  to  be  the  most  important  and  elevated 
capabilities  of  the  intellect,  and  the  yonthfui  mind,  deeply  engaged  in 
acquiring  the  methods  and  principles  of  reasoning,  has  not  yet  obtained 
an  adequate  notion  of  their  proper  aim  and  end.  The  bar  alone  retuns 
the  ancient  character  of  a  system  of  dialectic  antagonism,  and  tbus 
appears  to  offer  a  fair  field  for  the  prowess  of  the  young  It^cian. 
1  here  is,  however,  a  wide  chasm  of  probation  to  be  passed,  of  which 
the  youthAil  aapirant  has  seldom  formed  any  notion:  but,  during  his 
attendances  at  Inns  of  court, — while  forming  a  first  acquaintance 
with  the  true  principles,  the  practice,  and  the  members  of  hit  in- 
tended profession — he  begins  to  perceive  that  a  long  course  of  duller 
and  drier  studies  must  be  passed,  and  years  of  less  ambitious  drudgery 
mutt  elapee  before  he  can  acquire  the  enviable  privilege  of  chopping 
chancery  logic.  In  the  mean  time,  if  he  may  chance  td  have,  like 
Charles  Leuie,  an  intellect  bent  for  the  higher  applications  of  reason 
in  the  broader  and  loftier  field  of  philosophic  research,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  truth,  his  reflecting  powers  will  often  be  drawn  aside  by  the 
many  profound  questions,  doubta,  and  speculations,  which  are  in 
nnmberies)  forms  presenting  themselves  to  every  blinking  peroon. 
And  there  i*  no  one  path  of  professional  study  ho  various  or  so  wide 
in  the  range  of  truths  it  offers,  or  so  fertile  in  true  and  satisfactory 
■olndona,  as  that  of  the  theologian.  The  real  aim  and  end  of  human 
existence — the  history  and  deetinies  of  man — the  trne  grounds  of 
motive  and  obligation — the  mingled  web  of  good  and  evil  in  moral  and 
physical  nature — the  foundation  in  faet  and  probability  of  all  these, 
iriiile  they  offered  a  grasp  to  the  comprehensive  intellect  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  pursuiti  at  the  same  time  aj^iear  in  a  sounder, 
more  simple,  and  satisfactory  ferm,  in  the  writings  of  our  great 
English  divines,  than  in  the  confused  and  contradictory  speculations 
of  mere  philosophy.  Indeed,  there  is  a  remit  which  not  unfreqnently 
has  occurred,  wh^  the  bar  was  less  educated  than  in  the  present  day; 
and  therefore  liable  to  admit  the  taint  of  that  infidel  tone  which  is  the 
frequent  result  of  shallow  ingenuity  combined  with  ignorance:  in  a 
circle  thus  constituted,  a  scholar  like  Leslie  would  be  very  likely  to 
be  thrown  upon  an  anxious  effort  to  recollect  and  keep  in  view  the 
rational  grounds  of  faith.  Nor  would  it  unfr^quently  occur,  that  he 
might  be  compelled  to  stand  upon  his  defence  and  wield  those  powers, 
which  were  so  happily  displayed  in  his  argument  against  the  Deists, 
and  which  have  made  the  world  his  debtor. 

After  nearly  nine  years  spent  in  the  study  of  law,  ne  entered  into  holy 
orders  in  1680,  and  in  a  few  years  more,  was  appointed  chancellor  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Connor.  About  the  same  year,  an  oocasioo 
presented  itself  for  the  exercise  of  hia  controversial  powers.     The 
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bishop  of  Clog^her  haTiD^  died,  the  see  wu  filled  by  the  appointmeirt 
of  a  bubop  of  the  Romuh  church,  hy  J&mea  II.  "niis  bi^op,  wboae 
name  waa  Patrick  Tjrrel,  .brought  aeTeral  vell-tnuiied  diqmtAata 
aloDg  with  bim,  and  at  his  visitatioD  had  recoarae  to  the  dngularlj 
indiscreet  step  of  proclaiming  a  challenge  to  the  Protestant  clergy: 
thete,  oa  their  part,  were  then,  as  erer,  willing  to  niMntaJn  their  pro* 
fession,  and  Leslie  accepted  the  challenge.  Of  the  result  we  have  no 
distinct  record;  hot,  at  a  second  meeting  for  the  same  purpose,  he  met 
two  Terj  eminent  persons  selected  for  the  occasion,  in  the  ohnroh  of 
Tjnan  in  Armagh,  before  a  rery  crowded  assembly;  and  his  success 
is  more  diatinctlj  indicat«d  by  the  iact,  that  Mr  Jobs  Stewart,  a 
gentleman  of  respectability,  was  so  connnced  that  he  renounced  the 
papal  creed. 

In  the  same  troubled  period,  when  there  was  a  confusion  of  public 
authorities  occasioned  by  the  efforts  of  James  II.  and  his  party,  to 
substitute  papists  for  protestants  in  every  post  of  authority,  an  in- 
cident occurred  whicb  manifests  the  influence  trhich  Leslie's  re- 
putation had  gained  by  his  talent  and  probity.  A  sheriff  of  the 
papal  faith  waa  ^pointed  in  Monaghan:  the  gentry  of  the  country 
took  the  alarm,  and  flocked  to  Leslie  for  advice.  His  advice 
was  given ;  but  they  requested  his  personal  attendance  on  the  bench 
at  the  ^iproaching  sessions,  as  a  justice  of  peace;  and  promised  &itb- 
fully  te  support  him.  He  had  tbe  gout,  and  was  carried  with  much 
severe  suffering  to  court.  There,  a  question  waa  put  to  the  sheriff, 
"whether  he  was  legally  qualified:"  he  answered  that  "he  was  of  the 
king's  own  religion,  and  that  it  was  his  majeaty's  will  that  he  should 
ba  sheriff;"  Leslie  then  told  him  "  that  tbey  were  not  inquiring  into 
his  majesty's  religion,  but  whether  he  had  qualified  himself  according 
to  law,  for  acting  as  a  proper  officer.  That  the  law  was  tiie  king's 
will,  and  nothing  else  was  to  be  deemedauch,  &(■.:"— on  this,  the  sheriff 
waa  conumtted  for  intrusion  and  contempt,  by  tbe  bench. 

Thii  spirited  conduct  is,  indeed,  the  more  creditable  to  Leslie, 
because  it  stands  separated  &om  all  party  feelings,  as  his  known  poli- 
tical prepoBseaaions  lay  entirely  in  the  oppoaite  direction.  Though 
like  every  peraon  of  honeat  heart,  and  aound  understandbg,  he  con- 
demned the  treacherous  and  uaconstitational  proceedings  of  James; 
ye^  on  the  other  hand,  be  refused  to  recognise  the  extreme  case 
which  had  amved.  Like  a  few  other  boneat  and  able  men,  his  mind 
submitted  to  a  prejudice  which  had  grown  up  in  the  hotbed  of  absolute 
power,  and  under  the  shade  of  despotic  thrones  maintained  by  piqwl 
power.  The  notion  of  an  indefeasible  divine  right  had  not  yet  been 
MSEuled  by  the  writers  of  the  revolution.  And  while  the  plun  common 
sense  of  the  practical  part  of  the  nation  followed  the  suggestions  of  an 
apparent  necessity ;  some  who,  like  Leslie,  hod  been  trained  within  the 
pMe  of  theories  and  syatema,  atemly  adhered  to  the  lessons  they  had 
learned  in  their  school  of  constitutional  theory.  Thia,  in  our  opinion, 
is  the  true  account  of  this  seeming  absurdity  in  a  man  of  Leslie's  pro- 
found understanding.  And  we  cannot  help  considering  it  important 
for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  able  understanding  in  controversiea 
and  questions,  with  the  seeming  inconsistencies  and  practical  errors 
of  thia  truly  able  and  good  man,  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  differ- 
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moe  which  occ&nonally  offers  itself  in  experience  between  the  precis* 
■nd  deep  thinker,  and  the  pmdent  and  pracUcal  man  of  the  world. 
The  Mverol  qualifications  i^  such  persons  are  both  common  enon^h, 

Eerhapa  in  their  separate  perfection;  but  it  does  not  Ter;  frequently 
nppen  that  the^  are  found  together.  A  large  development  of  the 
powers  of  external  perception,  and  a  prbfound  expaaaion  of  the  bcul- 
ties  which  can  familiarly  move  in  uie  depths  of  abstraction,  include 
Borne  opposing  habits,  and  perhaps  conditions  of  the  understanding 
There  is,  thus,  a  simplicity  in  the  philosopher  which  sometimes 
exposes  him  to  he  the  dupe  of  shallow  knaves ;  and  that  such  was 
characteristic  of  this  illustrious  divine,  there  is  much  evideace  in  his 
life,  and  even  some  in  his  writings.  Of  the  first,  we  shall  presently 
ofier  specimens  enough:  of  the  latter,  we  may  adduce  in  evidence 
some  foots  which  we  would  Un  dismiss  before  we  proceed  forther. 
We  mean  his  strange  contradiction  of  the  statements  of  ajrehbishop 
King's  well-known  history  of  those  troubles  of  which  he  was  an  honest 
and  sagacious  witness,  and  which,  from  their  nature,  and  the  promi- 
nent character  of  the  events  which  thev  relate,  admit  of  little  mistake. 
Now,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  archbishop, 
and  all  his  letters  and  other  writings,  plainly  manifest  all  the  indica- 
tions which  con  be  sought  for  of  sagacity  and  integrity.  During  the 
troubles  in  question,  he  was  not  only  an  intelligent  Mid  watcbfol 
actor,  but  he  was  also  placed  in  a  position  the  very  best  for  observation. 
Any  one,  however  able,  may  be  liable  to  err  in  his  public  senti- 
ments, or  in  his  deductions  of  political  consequences;  but,  it  is  only  a 
fool  who  can  be  persuaded  that  he  is  in  the  very  midst  of  a  scene  of 
outrage,  oppression,  and  flagrant  crime,  where  there  is  all  the  time 
little  or  no  ground  for  it.  The  writers  who  would  impute  such  folly 
cannot  have  considered  the  numerous  absurdities  which  it  involves; 
and  they  who  wonld  suspect  the  whole  to  be  a  mere  party  statement, 
either  have  not  reflected  on  the  high  character  of  the  writer,  or  must 
themselves  think  truth  and  falsehood  matters  of  entire  indifference. 
Again,  to  apply  similar  considerations  to  Leslie — he  was  not  a  witness, 
—he  was  a  lealous  partisan — his  temper  vras  pre-eminently  contro- 
versial— and  though  a  reasoner  of  unequalled  power,  he  was  far  &om 
possessing  either  the  knowledge  of  Irish  a&irs,  the  observant  sagacity, 
or  the  neutral  spirit  of  Archbishop  King.  Thus  moilified  by  circum- 
stances and  natnral  temper,  the  several  courses  pursued  by  these  two 
eminent  men  are  to  he  compared.  King,  when  he  had  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  most  eminent  whigs,  the  some  which  time  has 
pproved,  pursued  them  without  manifostiog  the  slightest  tendency  to 
party;  ana  when  the  revolution  was  confirmed,  applied  himseli  to 
his  own  official  duties  with  an  active  and  uncompromiBing  zeal  which 
gave  ofience  to  the  government,  who  were  disappointed  to  find  no 
subserviency  in  one  v^o  had  given  them  a  constitutional  support,  and 
was  as  readv  to  ofier  a  constitutional  opposition.  And  such  is  the 
perKw  who  has  been  accnsed  of  publishing  in  the  face  of  a  million  of 
adverse  witnesses,  ft  collection  of  the  most  outrageous  and  monttrons 
lies.  Such  a  charge  demands  better  authority  than  has  been  yet 
firand. 

NoWf  on  tho  other  hand,  let  us  look  again  at  Leslie's  course  of  condnct 
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Being  infinn  from  duease,  and  obooziooi  on  mocount  of  hia  contro- 
venial  achieTements— on  the  first  brealun^  out  of  the  tronUes,  h« 
ntired  with  his  familj  to  £ng'liuid.  There  the  contest  being  nwinl; 
one  of  political  feeling',  be  entered,  with  seal,  into  sympathy  with  the 
Jacobiteij  and,  having  adopted  a.  mistaken  principle  of  irretpeetivi 
loyalty,  he  entered  wiUi  all  the  apirit  and  ability  of  his  oharacter,  inUi 
the  controversy  which  was  carried  on  by  pamphlets  on  either  side. 
Hie  first  Essay  was  the  answer  to  King's  statement ;  written,  away 
from  the  scene,  and  without  any  authority  whatever,  bat  the  strong 
and  daring  contradictiooi  of  angry  and  fugitive  Jacobites, — liie  eye- 
witnesses whom  he  is  said  to  have  questioned.  Of  tliese,  some 
were  vindictive,  some  terrified;  many  carelen  of  asserUon,  and  will- 
ing to  derive  the  importaaoe  attached  to  strong  statements;  and  few 
bad  seen  more  than  the  local  incideota  coooected  with  tlieir  own 
immediate  ^»pre)iensionB.  Among  these,  the  philosophic  divine,  koneat 
and  ready  to  trust  in  those  wi^  whom  he  had  a  common  feding, 
looked  for  information,  and  found  such  information  as  may  now  be 
found  in  rival  newspapers. 

Assuredly,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  snch  a  pamphlet  as  was 
vrritten  under  such  circumstances,  and  on  such  authority,  would  never 
be  cited  bj  any  respectable  historian,  against  the  statements  of  King, 
which  have  all  the  authenticity  of  which  history  admits.  And  also, 
that  confirmatory  evidence  which  we  have  already  ejqtlained  in  tiieae 
pages;*  that  is  to  say,  that  which  arises  from  a  view  of  the  vAoU 
history  of  the  dme,  as  well  from  the  avowed  designs  as  the  etpnn 
admissions  of  tlie  parties.     We  must  now  revert  to  our  history. 

Though  Leslie  considered  resistance  to  illegal  proceedings,  justifi- 
able, it  did  not  oconr  to  him  to  follow  out  such  an  assumption  to  its 
extreme  consequences;  and,  having  refused  to  take  the  new  oaths,  he 
lost  all  bis  preferments.  In  1689,  he  went  with  his  &nuly  to  live  in 
England,  where,  as  we  have  stated,  he  devoted  his  tolenta  to  the 
support  of  the  cause  which  he  conscieutioualy  adopted;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  bu^  had  that  cause  succeeded,  his  eftirts  must  have  found 
their  reward.  He  quickly  rose  to  such  importance  by  this  means,  as 
to  incur  the  suspicions  of  government,  as  well  as  to  rise  into  higk 
b.vour  with  the  exiled  court.  It  was  soon  observed  that  he  mad* 
frequent  viNts  to  France,  where  he  was  received  with  distinction  at 
8t  Germains.  On  the  publication  of  a  trsct  asserting  the  "  Heredi- 
tary Ririit,"  he  found  himself  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  retired  to 
Bar-l».4uc,  to  the  pretender's  court,  where  he  was  received  intii  dis- 
tinction,  and  the  favour  which  his  seal  had  earned. 

While  in  the  pretender's  court,  he  is  said  to  have  exerted  himself 
to  convert  him  to  the  protestsnt  &ith.  His  influence  was  also  proved 
by  a  permission  to  read  the  service  of  the  church  of  England  in  the 
family.  But  the  [svtender  never  appeared  on  these  occasions,  tbongh 
it  is  asserted  that  he  promised  to  hear  all  that  Leslie  had  to  say  i^ioa 
the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome, — a  promise  which  he  took  care  to 
break.  Leslie's  seal  seems  to  have  been  courageous,  and  perhapa  im- 
pertoaate — as  it  was  thooj^  necessary  to  prolubit  contavversy  auoiv 
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the  member!  of  the  hoiueholdi  Theae  partictil*rs  we  have  here  thrown 
together  mcwe  brieflj  than  their  mterest  would  seem  to  require^ 
u  we  are  aaxiotu  to  do  thU  illnatrioui  ^vine  the  justiee  of  derotiug 
the  rest  of  the  little  wpmev  which  can  be  allotted  U>  hia  memoir,  to  the 
statement  of  hia  claim*  i^n  our  gratitude.  On  hU  oharscter  ai  a 
Jacobite,  we  need  enter  no  &rther  than  to  obserTe  that  it  wai  striotlj 
a  aacrifioe  to  oonaaienoe,  though  (Terj  naturallj  perhaps,)  misrepre- 
■anted  in  hii  own  time  b  J  party.  Hif  conduct  waaoneof  those  cases  which 
has  often  occurred,  and  will  often  occur,  aad  always  be  misrepresented: 
when  a  person,  in  tbe  atriotest  adherence  to  tut  oto»  political  theory, 
moat  ehange  lidea  in  merely  following'  out  hit  principle*,  it  i«  on  such 
occasions  forgotten  that  party  ia  not  necessarily  consistent,  and  that — 
considering  that  it  is  seldom  the  creature  of  pure  theory — its  system  of 
action  may  invoWe  both  {^tposite  courses,  and  inconsistent  principles. 
In  Leslie's  instance,  it  is  true  that  this  was  not  precisely  the  fact ;  his 
own  theory  contained  the  inconsistencies,  but  he  was  himself  consist- 
ent in  adhering  to  it.  Bishop  Bumet,  who  mentions  him  u  a  violent 
whig,  who  suddenly  changed  to  the  Jacobites,*  does  him  great  injns- 
tice.  He  resisted  unconstitutional  efibrta  to  subvert  the  laws  and  the 
protestant  church;  but  maintained  the  allegiance  which  he  considered 
as  having  as  binding  a  claim  upon  him. 

In  1721,  he  came  orer  to  England,  &om  the  natural  desire  to  "die 
at  home  at  last."  His  character,  well  known  as  a  formidable  writer 
on  the  tory  side,  quickly  exposed  him  to  notice;  the  whigs  were  then 
in  office,  and  lord  Sunderland  received  an  intimation  of  his  being  in 
the  country.  This,  it  ia  almost  needless  to  say,  was  disregarded,  and 
Leslie  WM  allowed  to  return  nmnoleated  to  Ireland.  He  did  not  long 
surrire,  having  died  in  the  following  year  at  his  own  house  of  Glas- 
lough,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

Besides  those  political  tracts  which  were  so  important  in  their  day, 
Leslie  left  works  of  great  and  permanent  interest,  which  entitle  him 
to  a  high  place  in  the  first  rank  of  theological  writers.  In  the  hurry 
and  vicissitudes  of  a  life  of  unusual  agitation  and  trial,  he  not  only  sns* 
tained  a  prominent  character  in  the  struggles  of  his  time ;  but  also  left 
two  folios  replete  with  sound  and  able  riews  upon  all  the  leading 
controversies  of  the  age.  He  maintained  the  Christian  religion  against 
the  Jew— the  protestant  creed  ageinst  that  of  Rome.— he  proved  the 
divine  institution  of  baptism  against  tlie  Quakers — vindicated  epiaco- 
ftufj  against  prosbyterians — the  divinity  of  our  Lord  agunat  the 
Sociaian — and  the  tmth  of  the  goapel  against  the  Deists. 

As  dte  most  generally  in^rtant,  and  least  eonnected  witii  any 
olass  of  opinioiks  to  which  respect  need  be  preserved,  we  select  the 
last  for  the  exemplification  of  the  writer's  sowers.  We  shall  first, 
however,  quote  a  few  general  sentences  ot  jost  and  charaotariatic 
praise.  "  The  members  of  the  church  in  genwal,  not  only  of  his  own 
Out  of  succeeding  ages,  have  acknowledged  the  debt;  and  the  worits 
of  Charles  Leslie  still  continue  to  be  held  in  esteemj  not  indeed  for 
the  allnrements  of  an  elaborate  style,  but  for  tlieir  soundness  of  argu- 
ment—their per^ionity  ctf  reasoning^-their  eamestaaea  of  sentiment 
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— and  with&l,  tlieir  aubstantlal  anpport  of  tlie  Christian  Terit/."  Of 
Leslie's  ar^uinentative  powers  in  partiouiar,  Dr  Johnson  had  foptned 
a  high  estimate.  Haring  on  a  certun  ocoasion,  as  Boswell  tells, 
■poken  slightingly  of  the  reasoning  of  the  nonjuring  dinnes,  sod  made 
oI>iectiatis  to  the  several  clums  advanced  in  faronr  of  William  Law, 
of  Jeremy  Collier,  of  Kenn,  of  Kettlewell,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  do  you  think  of  Leslie  7"  he  said,  "  Charles  Leslie,  I  had  for- 
gotten; Leslie  mat  a  reasoner,  and  a  retuorur  who  wat  not  to  bt 
retuoned  againit."  ' 

Of  the  argument  against  the  Deist,  an  interesting  history  is  given 
by  its  editor,  Mr  Jones,  who  received  the  particulars  firam  Dr  Delany, 
dean  of  Down,  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Leslie,  the  author's  son; 
this  we  shall  give  in  Mr  Jonef^  own  words.  "  It  was  the  fortune  of 
Mr  Leslie  to  be  acquainted  with  the  doke  of  Leeds  of  that  time ;  who 
observed  to  him,  Uiat  althongh  he  was  a  believer  of  the  Christian 
religion,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  common  methods  of  proving  it: 
that  the  argument  was  long  and  complicated,  so  that  some  had  neither 
leisure  nor  patience  to  follow  it,  and  others  were  not  able  to  compre- 
hend it:  that  as  it  was  the  nature  of  all  truth  to  be  plain  and  simple, 
if  Christianity  were  a  truth,  there  must  he  some  short  way  of  showing 
it  to  be  so,  and  he  wished  Mr  Leslie  would  think  of  it.  Such  a  hint 
to  such  a  man,  in  the  space  of  three  days,  produced  a  rough  draught 
of  the  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Dnsts,  which  he  presented 
to  the  Duke,  who  looked  it  over,  and  then  said,  'I  thought  I  was  a 
Christian  before,  but  I  am  sure  of  it  now — and  as  1  am  sure  of  it  now 
— and  as  I  am  indebted  to  you  {or  converting  me,  I  shall,  henceforth, 
look  upon  you  as  my  spiritual  fatherl'  And  he  acted  aceordingly;  for 
he  never  came  into  his  company  afterwards  without  asking'  his  blese- 
ing.  Such  u  the  story,  very  nearly  as  Dr  Delany  would  himself  tdl 
it,  if  he  were  now  alive." 

The  proof  of  christiaoity  offers  by  far  the  most  perfect  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  probable  reasoning  through  their  whole  extent: 
being  in  fact  the  only  case  which  is  complete  in  all  its  parts.  And 
thus  it  happens  that  there  is  no  other  event  in  history,  which  admits 
gf  being  proved  by  so  many  distinct  arguments;  and  there  is  no  me- 
thod of  applying  either  the  rules  of  evidence,  or  the  lavrs  of  moral 
reasoning  which  cannot  be  used  with  the  most  conclusive  result.  The 
superior  intellect  of  Leslie  is  manifested  in  discovering  the  .onourrent 
force  of  cerUun  main  arguments,  which  had  been  always  separately 
understood  by  christian  apologists.  This  combination  offers  a  proof  of 
■uoh  surpassing  foroe,  that  there  is  "no  direct  answer  but  the  one  which 
denies  certain  data,  which,  being  fact*  beyond  the  reach  of  denial,  has 
not,  and  will  not,  be  attempted  by  the  deist,  who  has  thereby  been 
forced  to  evade  the  argument  in  a  manner  which  has  only  served  to 
leave  a  most  curious  test  of  its  validity.  To  onderstand  this  interesting 
&ct,  Leslie's  proposition  must  be  stated.  It  is  briefly  this,  that  certain 
conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  history  and  present  state  of  Christianity, 
which  are  entirely  irreooncilable  wiUi  falsehood.  Mr  Leslie's  method 
'n  tiie  statement  of  four  conditions  "  of  truth  in  matters  of  fact 

•  Hant'i  Hiitoty,  1 1—39.     Su  also  Boswell,  by  Croker,  viiL  SS7. 
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in  moerol)  anoh  that  wh«n  they  all  meet,  such  matters  of  feet  cannot 
W  ibIm.'  He  then  ihows  that  thej  all  me«t  in  the  aereral  histories  o£ 
the  MoBMC  and  of  the  christian,  religion s. 

The  roles  are : — "  I  st.  That  tlie  matters  of  fact  be  snoh  as  that  men'i 
outward  senses,  their  ejes  and  ears,  maj  be  judges  of  it.  2d.  That  it 
be  done  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  world.  3d.  That  not  onlj  publii) 
moniunents  be  kept  up  in  memory  of  it,  but  some  outward  actions  be  per- 
formed. 4th.  That  such  monuments,  and  such  actions  or  observances, 
be  instituted,  and  do  commence  from  the  time  that  the  matter  of  fact 
was  done."  As  Mr  Leslie's  method  is  a  brief  method,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  here  to  give  a  summary  of  the  admirabte  statements  and 
lUustrations  by  which  ha  applies  these  four  rules.  But  as  nomerous 
readers  may  not  &om  our  statement  see  the  whole  force  of  the  argu- 
BHDt,  on  account  of  the  teparate  insufficiency  of  the  rules,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  briefly  to  point  out  t}ie  connexion. 

The  first  guards  against  the  witnesses  being  deceired  by  any  kind 
of  sleight ;  the  second,  against  their  imposing  on  the  public  by  a 
&lse  story;  the  third  lecures  the  most  authentic  species  of  evidence 
to  after  times ;  and  the  fourth  prevents  the  possibility  of  this  evidence 
being  spurious.  Now  the  peculiarity  of  this  combination  is,  that  any 
three  of  these  roles  might  be  fulfilled  consistently  with  lome  form  of 
imposture,  either  at  the  time,  or  after,  while  the  four  amount  to  a 
clear  and  demonstrative  exclusion  of  all  the  possibilities  of  falsehood. 
This  is  indeed  at  first  sight  so  apparent  to  any  practised  reasoner,  that 
we  have  always  been  inclined  to  feel  some  doubt  on  the  story  of  the 
celebrated  deist,  Middleton,  who  is  mentioned  on  Tery  good  authority  to 
have  for  twenty  years  vainly  exercised  ingenuity  of  no  inferior  order,  to 
find  a  case  of  undoubted  imposture  which  would  satisfy  the  four  con- 
ditions.* He  might  assuredly  have  as  well  endeavoured  to  find  a  rec- 
tilinear triangle  having  the  sum  of  its  angles  not  equal  to  180°.  For 
if  there  ore  conclusive  proofs  that  tbe  witnesses  of  a  fact  were  not  de- 
ceived themselves,  and  could  not  have  deceived  others,  there  could  have 
been  no  deception.  The  general  proposition  is  on  absolute  demon- 
stration, not  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  facts,  but  on  the  most  strict 
assumptions  that  reason  could  propose  as  tests  of  evidence. 

To  this  severe  test,  Leslie  next  proceeds  in  .circumstantial  detail  to 
apply  the  evidences  of  the  two  great  scriptural  dispensations.  This 
little  volume  we  most  eamesUy  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  all  our 
readers  of  every  class.  For  those,  whose  faith  is  inclined  to  be  un- 
steady, it  will  do  aa  much  as  can  be  hoped  for  from  mere  human  rea- 
son. For  those  who  are  confirmed,  it  will  arm  them  witb  the  most 
convenient  and  ready  weapons  against  that  infidel  spirit  which  exists, 
and  must  exist,  while  human  nature  continues  in  its  present  state  of 
sinful  alienation;  for,  infidelity,  quite  unfounded  in  the  legitimate  use 
of  reason,  u  but  the  development  of  the  carnal  temper  of  the  heart — 
"  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wioke<^ — who  shall  know 

This  one  of  Leslie's  admirable  tracts  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 

'  "  Thii,'  writM  Hr  Jonn,  "  I  l«anied  from  Dr  Birkaley,  Km  to  tha  celabimtMl 
UthapofClojne."     Fr^/act  ta  Lidit't  Short  MtlMed,  1799. 
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the  other* :  all  of  which  eviaoe  the  same  clear  and  uneDoumbored  vigour 
of  intellectual  power,  though,  from  the  nature  of  their  subjeots,  th^  faavo 
not  all  the  came  interest  at  the  present  time. 
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FdAlTOra  KiKWAN  wa*  bom  in  Oalway  in  1589.  Bj  hia  motiier  be 
WM  dMceoded  from  the  Linchee — a  branch  of  the  De  lAoys — a  fiunil; 
dewended  from  the  kni^^t  of  that  name,  reoorded  in  our  biographies  of 
the  Conquest,  of  whom  it  is  sud  that  more  members  hdd  the  office  of 
}&Ayar  of  Oalway  than  of  any  other  family  in  that  oity.  His  father  is 
said  to  have  claimed  descent  front  Boderick,  one  of  the  early  Irish  kings. 
He  reoeived  the  first  rudiments  of  education  from  an  uncle  who  dis- 
charged the  priestly  ollioe,  and  taught  a  school  in  that  ancient  inty 
under  difficulties  and  dangers  arising  from  the  persecutioas  then 
attendant  on  the  discharge  of  these  dutiea  by  the  Roman  Oatiiolic 
clergy.  From  Oalfray  Francis  proceeded  to  Lisbon  to  study  in  the 
higher  clusics.  Betnmed  tbeoce  to  Ireland,  he  was  ordained  priest  in 
idl4t,  being  then  in  his  twenty-Gfth  year.  In  1615  he  proo»sded  to 
Fmnoe,  and  studied  in  the  oongregatioa  of  the  Oratory  at  Dieppe; 
where  he  taught  philosophy  some  years  after,  and  until  he  was  removed, 
against  his  iuoliaation,  by  another  maternal  uncle  to  the  University  of 
Louvain  in  Bel^um,  and  to  the  presenoe  of  the  then  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  Florence  Conry,  a  learned  and  opulent  Irish  pnest,  who  was 
then  in  seari^  of  a  St  person  to  represent  him  in  the  office  of  Ticar- 
General  in  Ireland,  and  to  succeed  in  that  office  the  uncle  referred  to, 
banished  from  Ireland  toi  complicity  in  the  attempted  rebellion  of  the 
last  Earl  of  Tyrone.  Young  as  Kirwan  was,  he  was  judged  qualified) 
and  accepted  the  office  with  alacrity,  proceeding  to  Ireland  in  1620  to 
discharge  its  onerous  duties.  So  long  as  he  held  it,  he  travelled  on 
foot  once  a-year  over  the  entire  district,  induding  the  Wilds  of  Oonne- 
mara  and  the  Arran  Isles,  satisfied  with  the  humblest  fare,  reproving 
evil-doers,  oorrecting  the  irregular  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  removing, 
untjl  qualified  by  study,  the  ignorant  and  inoompeteot,  and  retuning 
them  for  that  purpose  under  his  own  roof,  as  well  as  many  of  those 
who  were  preparing  themselves  for  holy  orders.  Out  of  his  limited 
revenues  he  exercised  a  generous  hospitality ;  aided  in  fitting  up  and 
equipping  the  private  residences  acquired  by  the  priests  for  religious 
services  during  the  limited  period  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  these 
were  winked  at,  until  the  alarm  of  the  Puritans  constrained  the  autho- 
rities to  seise  and  confiscate  them  ;  founded  a  Uzar-house  for  the  lepen 
whom  prtvktions  had  afflicted  with  that  malady,  now  happily  unknowD; 
refitted  with  chimneys,  windows,  and  decent  furniture  tiie  hospital  of 
Oalway ;  bestowed  alms  with  discriminating  liberality  on  the  uon- 
mendicant  poor  and  prisoners ;  and  nrged  to  similar  acta  of  charily 
those  over  whom  he  had  any  influence.  As  a  peaoe-maker  he  exerted 
himself  to  compose  difierences  and  end  law-suits.  Many  cases  before 
the  Oonrta  having  been  settled  by  his  solicited  arbitratiwu,  the  legal 
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pnoUtionera,  being  left  without  expected  emolumeDts,  obtained  ft  wv 
rant  from  Dublin  for  his  ipprehension ;  but  the  Proteetant  goremor  of 
Qalway  Gaatle,  to  whom  it  wa«  tent,  admiring  hia  virtues,  not  only 
warned  him  to  keep  out  a(  the  way  when  his  houae  was  aearohed,  biU 
was  preparing  to  send  another  of  the  same  name  in  fais  stead,  until  ha 
learned  the  latter  was  the  fitther  of  a  large  family,  and  let  him  go. 

Although  denied  tiie  open  exercise  of  their  religion,  the  Boman 
Catholic  laymen  were  not  than  prevented  from  •xe^cis^lg  civil  ofiioes, 
and  when  magiatratee  and  peers  in  their  exeroiae  of  suoh  &iled  to  do 
justice,  or  oppressed  their  suitora,  or  those  accused  before  them,  Kirwan 
did  not  &il  to  i^proach  them  and  mildly  warn  them  of  the  oonsequenoaa 
in  t^ma  that  rinij  biled  to  keep  them  in  the  paths  of  reetitude. 
Against  the  evils  of  intemperajioe,  which  then  prevailed  among  the 
onftsmen  of  Galway,  especially  in  their  guild  meetings,  he  firmly  set 
his  face,  and  aucoeeded  in  establiahing  stated  meetings,  in  i^ioh  eaoh 
craft  assembled  in  turn,  and  which  were  by  an  ecclesiastic  aueoesafully 
exhorted  to  renounce  taverns  and  drunkenness,  and  devote  tiiemaelvea 
to  industry  and  frugality.  Nor,  when  neoeasary,  did  he  oeaae  to  oon- 
fine  himaelf  to  moral  suasion.  He  waa  eminently  master  of  the  ver- 
nacular, and  oould  produce  great  effects  in  it  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  Having  established  monitors  in  each  parish,  who  returned  to 
him  the  names  of  those  therein  who  lived  in  great  immorality,  when 
admonitions  on  his  paroobial  visitations  failed,  he  did  not  spare  Ua 
authority,  which  he  oaEried  to  an  extent  which  only  the  disordered  atate 
of  the  ooontry  permitted  to  use.  Magnifying  the  consequences  of 
excommunication  (as  involving  the  loaa  of  ordinances  and  recognition 
of  friends),  before  prooeeding  to  read  the  namee  of  the  guilty  present, 
he  a^uck  such  terror  into  all,  and  luch  ahame  in  the  delinquents,  that 
these  last  hid  theraselves  behind  the  crowd,  and  then,  turning  to  the 
memorandum,  he  aaid  he  would  desist  for  this  time  in  the  hope  tbey 
would  henoeforth  lead  proper  lives.  He  even  oansed  to  be  publicly 
whipped  by  his  order  those  who  obstinately  po^vered  in  adultery,  nw 
would  he  re-admit  to  the  sacrament  those  whom  he  bad  cut  (tf  until 
they  had  made  public  penance  with  reparation  for  the  evil  dme. 

He  also  gave  himself  much  to  works  of  utility.  He  built  bridgaa 
over  brooks  and  riven,  and  stone  oroaaings  over  marshy  places.  On 
one  oooasioD  the  Proteatant  Archbishop  of  Tuam  was  aurpriaed  to  aee 
men  employed  by  him  building  a  bridge  over  the  stream  near  by  tks 
arohiepiaoopal  palace  of  that  city,  which  oonld  often  not  be  forded  in 
winter,  but  when  on  inquiry  he  learned  they  were  employed  by  Kirwan, 
he  not  only  deviated  from  forbidding  the  woi^  although  within  hia 
jurisdiction,  but  caused  refr^shmenta  to  be  aupplied  from,  his  palace  to 
the  workmen.  This  Protestant  archbishop  was  William  Daniel,  a 
learned  and  good  man,  who  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Irieb, 
with  which  iMDgnage,  being  a  native,  he  was  familiar. 

Kirwan  administered  the  a&irs  of  the  arabdiooeae  of  Tuam  for  nine 
years,  until  the  death  of  Archbishop  Gonry  in  1639  ;  declined  lii  ofiers 
of  his  frienda  st  Rome  to  procure  bis  own  appointment  to  the  charge  on 
the  occasion  of  tiw  vaoancj ;  discharged  the  duties  of  hia  former  offloa 
until  he  was  re-appointed  by  Malachy,  the  suocesaor  in  the  see  ;  and 
continued  to  exeroiae  it  for  seven  years  longer,  when  he  resolved  to 
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resign  it  in  order  to  oonduct  a  Dnmber  of  young  men  to  Pranoe,  thar« 
to  receive  an  education  of  the  highest  ohuvcter,  to  qailifj  for  the 
prieethood  in  Ireland,  and  especially  in  his  ditMese  of  Tuain.  So 
greatly  was  he  esteemed,  that  to  avoid  a  vast  concourse  of  all  olasses 
who  assembled  to  witness  hia  departure,  he  ]eft  Oalway  by  another 
gate,  yet  about  forty  of  them  took  horae  and  accompanied  him,  some  of 
them  as  far  as  Dublio,  and  one  even  through  England  to  Fraooe. 

The  seminary  which,  after  some  delay  an  account  of  illness,  he  set  np 
in  Caen  was  some  years  afterwards  broken  up  by  the  iaterruption  of 
eommuoioations  with  Ireland  on  account  of  the  wan  of  the  Qreat 
BebellioQ ;  and  therefore  of  the  remissions  of  the  funds  for  its  support. 
Kirwaa  then  proceeded  to  Paris,  aod  occupied  himself  in  preparing  and 
forwarding  supplies  of  various  religious  orders  into  Ireland.  During 
this  period  he  firmly  resisted  entreatiea  to  be  invested  with  the  Epis- 
copal order,  until  Archbishop  Ualachi,  from  whom  they  chiefly  pro- 
ceeded, obtaioed  from  the  Pope,  in  1645,  not  only  a  oommisaion  to 
appoint  him  Bishop  of  Killala,  bnt  instructions  to  the  Nuncio  at  Paris, 
to  whom  the  bull  was  sent,  to  join  with  others  to  press  its  aooeptauoe 
upon  him,  in  which,  not  withstand!  og  his  modest  reluctance,  they  ulti- 
mately succeeded,  and  Eirwan  returned  to  Ireland  and  to  hia  charge 
in  1646. 

During  his  residence  in  Paris,  Eirwan  acquired  the  inljmaqy  and 
&Tour  of  three  men,  more  remarkable  for  their  exalted  piety  than  any 
to  be  found  at  this  time  in  that  metropolis,  viz.,  Bt.  Tinoent  de  Paul, 
Father  Geoffrey,  and  the  Baron  de  Benty ;  the  first  die  founder  of  the 
order  of  missionaries  ;  the  second,  like  another  Howard,  spent  his  life 
in  alleviating  the  misery  in,  and  of  the  jails ;  and  the  last,  one  who 
devoted  hia  large  fortune  and  his  life  to  the  relief  aod  instruction  of  the 
poor.  On  the  advice  of  these  three  friends  Eirwan  gathered  together 
the  Irish  itndents  then  in  Paris,  with  the  object  of  instructing  them,  and 
then  sending  them  back-to  Ireland  as  lay  teachers  and  conservators 
there  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Catholio  faith,  having  been 
assured  by  them  that  ample  means  would  be  provided  for  the  support 
of  the  schemd.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  proposal  announoed  by 
Kirwan  than  a  storm  arosd  ;  one  of  those  present  broke  out  into  inveo- 
tives  against  him  as  iosiocere,  and  a  pretender  to  virtues  which  he  did 
not  .possess.  Francis  bore  this  unexpected  attack  with  patirac^  and 
even  gave  assistance  to  those  who  had  been  his  disciples,  for  through 
his  intimacy  with  Father  Charles  Taure,  then  appointed  general  of  tie 
order  of  the  Canons  Regular  in  France,  ha  obtained  admission  of  some 
of  them  into  this  order,  which  he  held  in  high  regard.  And  after  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  he  caused  one  of  his  former  pupils  to  repair  to  France 
from  Seville  in  order  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  rest  of  them.  Through 
his  intimacy  with  the  foundress  of  the  Ursaline  Convent  at  Caen,  he 
obtained,  that  a  few  talented  Irish  maidens  might  be  reodved  gratui- 
tously in  her  establishment,  in  order  that  they  might  be  instmctod  in  her 
rule,  so  as  afterwards  to  introduce  at  her  expense,  and  advanoe,  when 
droumstanoee  permitted,  that  order  in  Ireland— an  order  which  devote* 
itself  exclusively  to  the  education  of  femaleain  a  thorough  fitnesa  for 
all  the  duties  of  a  refined  and  Christian  life. 

During  thebrief  interval  of  tranquillity  foUowiug  hia  return,  Krwau 
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■pptied  hiouelf  to  the  duties  of  his  uored  office  with  self-denyiog 
usidnity,  especiklly  to  thoae  which  concerned  the  indigeot,  ud  the  in- 
matcfl  of  jftik  &iid  of  hospit&ls.  He  wu  oonatant  in  his  Attendance  at 
the  Goaanl  Assemblies  of  the  kingdom,  held  in  Kilkenny  and  Waterford, 
and  for  the  soundjudgment  and  perspicacity  shown  by  him  on  the  matters 
brought  forward,  as  well  as  his  great  prudence,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Supreme  Council.  He  acquired  through  his  great  reputation  the  favour 
of  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  whose  noUe  descent  and  princely  for- 
tune, as  well  aa  adornments  of  mind,  led  to  hit  being  appointed  Lord- 
Lieutenant  by  Charles  I.,  when  his  affairs  in  Ireland  be<»me  desperatei 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  being  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  their  faith  to  that  office  since  the  period  of  the  Beforma- 
tion.  Both  before  and  after  this  appointment,  Kirwan  was  a  frequent 
gnest  at  the  Castle  of  Portumna,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  Journeys,  as  it  lay  in  his  route  to  Kilkenny  and  Water- 
ford.  Qifts  of  large  amount,  offered  to  him  by  the  Marchioness  and 
other  noble  persons,  on  such  occasions  were  invariably  refused  by  him, 
nor  would  he  even  allow  bis  servants  to  accept  of  them,  on  the  ^eged 
ground  that  their  losses  from  the  perilous  times  would  not  allow  such 
ouitoma,  although  common  in  past  times ;  but  it  is  probable  he  also 
wished  to  be  free  from  obligations  that  might  influence  him  in  his  public 
conduct  during  that  critical  epoch. 

With  a  boldness  consistent  with  his  character,  he  did  not  hcMtate  to 
join  with  the  moderate  Catholic  party  in  the  supreme  council,  in  oppo- 
sition to,  and  notwithstanding  of  the  decree  of  excommunication  hurled 
against  that  party  by  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  1648,  on  aooount  of  the 
articles  of  peaoe  entered  into  1^  them  with  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin  on  th« 
part  of  the  king.  This  conduct  was  the  more  pruseworthy,  as  the  Nundo 
had  expressed  extreme  friendship  towards  him  from  his  Srat  appearanoa 
as  a  bishop  in  Ireland,  and  had  invariably  availed  himself  of  the  assist- 
ance of  Kirwan  in  consecrating  Irish  prelates.  But  the  aim  of  this  ill- 
advised  and  intemperate  ecclesiastic,  an  Italian  named  John  Baptiite 
Binucoini,  being  the  total  and  forcible  expulsion  of  the  Protestant 
population,  as  well  as  the  disruption  of  English  connection  and  rule, 
was  the  opposite  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland  on  which  the 
afieotions  of  Kirwan  were  set,  as  well  as  that  of  all  but  the  few  fanatics 
of  the  northern  provinces,  whose  aim  was  rather  to  restore  anarchy  and 
barhario  power  thao  even  the  predominance  of  their  futh  in  that 
unhappy  country,  for  tiie  attainment  of  which  end  they  did  not  hentat^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  Nuncio  himself,  to  form  an  alliance  with  one  of 
the  generals  of  the  commonwealth,  so  as  to  embarrass  the  confederation 
in  support  of  the  king.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  the  royal  authority 
was  overthrown,  Kirwan  did  not  hesitate  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church  by  asking  absolution  from  that  excommunication,  althongb 
it  was  doubtful,  at  least,  whether  bishops  could  be  included  in  any 
formal  exoommunication  unless  actually  named.  But  he  acted,  says  his 
biographer,  on  the  counsel  of  St.  Jerome,  who  says,  "  We  may  seek 
forgiveness  without  a  fault,  when  we  deem  it  wiser  to  restore  peace 
than  to  flght  battles  upon  equality." 

During  these  trooblous  timee  he  was  driven  from  his  see  by  the  foroe* 
of  the  northern  Catholics  of  the  party  of  Sir  Fhelim  O^eill,  and  foroed 
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to  Uke  r«fug0  in  Qtlway,  but  ratomed  in  Augiut  1649,  when  a  brief 
ray  of  tranquillity  had  shone  on  Connanghl — a  Mvere  pMtilenoe  having 
in  the  meantime  broken  out  in  that  city — and  remained  thsre  until 
July  1651,  when  he  led  as  many  of  the  foroea  of  th«  dittriot  a>  be 
eonld  raiaa  to  the  relief  of  the  city  of  his  refuge  then  laid  siege  to  by 
the  Parliamentariani,  oaiuiag  a  priaat  to  preoede  him  with  a  oroai 
railed,  and  oalling  on  the  people  to  fight  for  their  king,  altan,  and 
oountry.  His  modwatiou  waa  eminently  ihowa  dnring  this  period  on 
an  oooaaioa  when,  baring  been  uked  to  be  preeent  at  a  sermoit  to  be 
preached  by  a  friar  at  a  oertain  otmvent  within  hia  diooese  bafoie  a 
great  multitude,  the  preacher,  to  the  surpriw  of  all,  leaving  the  tonai 
•uited  to  the  oooauon,  launched  forth  into  invectives  against  his  tniaop 
for  the  part  he  bad  taken  in  Uiese  troubles  with  much  oontomely  and 
many  impreeatiooi.  The  bishop,  who  showed  no  satimishment  during 
the  discourse,  sent  for  the  preacher  after  the  imnon  was  ended,  and 
before  the  brotherhood  so  clearly  convinced  him  and  them  of  the  wrong 
done  him,  as  to  cast  them  all  od  their  knees  to  ask  his  pardon.  He 
also  showed  his  accustomed  skill  in  reconciling  enemies  and  healing 
litigations,  his  liberality  in  assisting  Uie  poor,  and  his  genwoei^  by 
giriog  the  shelter  <rf  his  own  bouse  to  many  who  bad  bean  expelled 
from  their  homes  by  the  enemy.  Even  in  the  midst  of  civil  war  and 
general  distress,  he  set  about  the  repair  of  ecolesiasdoal  edifices,  and 
collected  a  great  quantity  of  the  neoeswry  materials  for  the  r^iair  of 
bis  cathedral,  while  he  surrounded  his  episcopal  reridenoe  with  a  walL 

Galway  having  yielded  to  its  beuegers  on  J2th  Afnil  1652,  on  oon- 
didoiu  whioh  were  brokeu,  the  entire  province  of  Conoaught  shortly 
aftor  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  party  of  the  Commonwealtii,  who  took 
possession  of  his  residence,  and  bestowed  it  on  Walter  S.oevolade  Burgo, 
a  Catholic  gentleuau,  whose  oastie  had  been  seized  by  them  some  time 
previous  without  warrant,  and  in  compensation  of  that  violent  act  In 
this  they  furnished  a  place  of  shelter  to  our  bishop  from  thdr  pursuit,  for 
Socevola  kept  him  concealed  ia  a  small  dark  room,  much  infestod  with  rats. 
During  eight  months  he  only  left  it  onee,  on  the  occasion  of  a  seandi 
for  arms,  whoi  he  was  carried  out  in  a  sheet,  refusing  to  take  a  plaee 
at  the  bmily  board,  leat  he  shotitd  compromise  bis  proteMor.  A  obeali 
whieb  was  all  the  fdrniture  the  room  ooold  aooommodate,  was  daily 
o(»verted  into  an  altar,  on  which,  with  the  assistance  of  bis  chaplain, 
mass  was  celebrated.  Here,  without  &n,  he  passed  an  entire  wintw, 
preferring  the  hardsbipe  of  a  pent-up  oloset'to  leas  straitoaed  resLdenoes, 
as  it  enabled  him  to  keep  up  oonmnnioation  with  bis  flook,  and  to 
miniatw  oounsels  and  oooeolation  to  them. 

On  one  oooaaioa  the  General  of  the  Commonwealtit  oommaoding  in 
the  district,  having  oontraeted  a  friendship  with  the  noble  family  of  his 
boat,  made  him  a  visit,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  officers,  and  military 
friends.  During  an  entertainment,  the  host  having  left,  a  oonvenatioD 
between  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  bis  lady  in  refereooe  to  our 
bishop,  in  which  it  was  stated  he  bad  gone  away,  being  overheard  by 
the  General,  he  obswved,  "  I  can  point  with  my  finger  to  tiis  window 
of  the  room  in  this  house  in  which  be  lies  canoealed,"  to  the  great  con- 
sternation of  the  hostess,  who  informed  her  husband  on  his  return  that 
Kune  informer  must  have  given  intelligeuoe  against  tbem  to  tbur  ruin. 
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and  at  the  aaine  time  thkt  the  goetts  were  anxioua  to  we  the  hidden  one. 
On  this  being  imparted  by  him  to  onr  biahop,  he  accepted  the  faot  u 
the  will  of  Qod,  and  Moordinglj'  next  day,  .after  religiom  Mrricei,  he 
preMntad  himself  to  the  English  p^y  to  their  great  wonderment,  the 
Oenarftl*!  wife  daolaring  to  him,  "  We  have  hewd  that  many  of  yonr 
Mder  have  done  mnch  against  us,  bnt  of  yon  wa  have  always  heard 
good  things  spoken  by  every  person."  The  oonversation  turned  npon 
religion,  when  the  buhop  defended  his  own  in  a  brief  and  dignified 
speech.  After  he  retired,  the  General  expressed  his  veneration  for  him, 
utd  said  he  would  take  no  nieDSureB  against,  and  would  even  reclaim 
him  as  his  prisoner  tbould  he  fall  into  hands  within  the  limits  of  his 
jurisdiction  of  any  not  under  his  command.  Having  learned,  however, 
that  a  body  of  PuritauB  more  6erce  and  implacable  in  hostility  to  the 
priests  were  about  to  be  marched  into  the  district,  the  bishop,  lest  he 
should  compromise  his  boat  or  his  host's  friends,  retired,  surrounded  by 
his  friends,  who  wept  at  his  departure,  and  directed  his  steps  towards 
Qalway,  trusting  to  the  stipulationa  of  the  recent  treaty  for  his  personal 
safety,  which  city,  after  being  plundered  and  narrowly  escaping  bring 
taken  prisonw  several  times  on  the  way,  he  reached  safely  in  disguisci 
aitd  there  remained  for  some  time  protected  by  his  well-wishers.  On 
ft  rumour  of  his  being  sheltered,  informers  were  at  work  to  point 
out  houses  he  was  likely  to  frequent,  but  the  search,  although 
tdose  and  severe,  generally  took  plaoe  after  the  bishop  had  1^ 
although  at  times  he  was  closely  pressed,  and  obliged  to  escape  along 
the  ro^a  of  the  houses,  and  on  one  occasion  they  were  turned  away 
when  within  ft  short  distance  of  the  room  in  which  he  lay.  On 
another  occasion  they  got  possession  of  all  bis  ecclesiastic^  furni- 
ture, whioh  they  broke  or  tore  to  pieeee  md  scattered.  Havnig,  how- 
ever, ooDtraoted  a,  malady  trma  confinement  and  oold,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  governor,  who,  believing  he  would  not  long  survive,  took 
security  for  his  ^tpearanoe,  and  forbade  his  being  further  troubled. 
But  he  recovered,  and  applied  himself  to  the  work  of  a  peacemaker,  tor 
which  the  spirit  <ii  litigation  among  even  the  persecuted  and  oonquered 
party  gave  him  abundant  occasion. 

In  June  1663  all  the  clerics  of  the  province  were  ordered  to  present 
themselves,  fts  well  tfaoaa  on  bail  as  thorn  as  yet  at  large,  and  onr  bishop 
as  well  as  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  also  on  bail,  among  the  rest,  and 
this  summons  was  generally  complied  with.  liistead  of  committing 
them  to  the  common  prisons,  houses  were  hired  at  the  prisoners'  cost, 
where  they  wno  kept  under  a  military  guard.  Even  here,  like'  the 
good  Tioar  of  Wakefield,  our  bishop  contrived  to  occupy  himself  In 
works  of  goodness.  He  reconinled  enemies,  and  he  confessed  penHents 
visiting  him  with  this  object.  Children  were  brought  to  the  windows  in 
the  rear  of  the  house  to  be  confirmed,  and  with  the  priests  he  held 
edifying  disputations  and  reasonings  on  religious  subjects. 

Suddenly,  after  fourteen  months  in  this  kind  of  imprisonment,  the 
whole  party  were  inarched,  without  any  notice,  surrounded  by  a  strong 
guard  of  musketeers,  and  emliarked  on  a  ship  for  Kantes,  where  with 
singular  good  fortune  they  landed  on  the  fourth  day.  It  was  believed 
the  reason  for  this  hasty  proceeding  was  that  the  impression  made  on 
their  adherents,  by  the  services  under  mrcumstanoes  so  peculiftr,  of  theit 
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hiermrohy  wu  more  than  all  the  efforts  of  the  Protestaat  preaehen 
could  undo,  in  retaining  them  in  their  anoient  faith.  Now  broken 
down  by  age  aad  sufferings  the  biahop  found  hinuelf  on  landing  in  the 
face  of  w&ot  and  deatitution,  and  oompelled  to  sell  hia  hooka  and  per- 
•onal  effects.  The  States  of  Brittanjr  soon  relieved  him  «o  far,  bj  a  vote 
of  &!ty  Louis  d'or,  as  they  had  pensioned  many  Irish  bishops  before^ 
some  during  fifteen  yeara  of  exile,  but  the  gre^r  part  of  this  sum  he 
expended  on  arliolea  for  his  poorer  oompanions.  By  a  committee  of  the 
■ame  States  be  was  oonsulted  as  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  emigrant 
Irish  nobles  and  priests  upon  a  small  fiiad  plaoed  at  their  disposal.  With 
great  magnanimity  he  advised  that  those  of  the  nobles  should  be  pre- 
ferred, as  having  no  other  means  of  subsistence,  while  the  prieeta  oould 
eke  out  a  moderate  subsistence  by  saying  maases,  and  because  the 
nobles  had  from  the  time  of  Elixab^  supported  out  of  their  means  all 
orders  of  the  clergy,  then  deprived  of  aU  eoelesiastical  revenue.  For 
this  advice  the  bishop  incurred  ill-will  at  the  hands  of  the  exiled  prieats, 
being  charged  with  acting  against  the  dergy. 

During  his  exile  he  received  great  kindness  fnmi  various  friends,  who 
recwved  him  into  their  houses.  Subsequently  he  resided  constantly 
with  tiie  &mily  of  a  U.  do  Bicquenenl,  and  after  the  death  of  that 
gentleman  with  his  sons-in-law  and  daughters,  who  bestowed  on  him 
the  most  lavish  hospitality,  in  compliance  with  their  father's  testament, 
which  they  were  directed  to  continue  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  Ufe. 
He  died  on  the  27th  day  of  August  1671,  after  six  years  of  exile, 
spending  these  at  the  earlier  ones,  in  the  constant  practice  of  good 
works,  aad  in  the  discharge  of  every  devotional  duty,  private  and 
public  This  event  took  place  at  Bennes,  at  the  house  of  M.  de  la 
Foliere,  one  of  the  sons-jn-law  of  his  friend  De  Bioqueneul,  of  a  virulent 
malady  by  infection,  while  in  the  exercise  of  the  priestly  office  admin- 
istering ttie  last  rites  to  one  of  ita  victims.  His  obsequies  attracted 
immense  crowds,  such  as  rarely  occur*  at  the  most  solemn  festivals ; 
all  the  religious  orders  of  the  looality,  the  collies  of  the  parochial 
ohurohea,  and  the  eanons  of  the  cathedral  taking  part  in  the  ceremony. 

The  memory  of  tJiis  gentle  and  devoted  prelate  has  been  preserved 
in  a  biographiod  memoir  from  the  pen  of  Archdeacon  Lynch,  a  work 
which  long  lay  buried  in  its  ori^nal  Latin,  but  which  in  that  form 
was  so  highly  priaed  by  Christians  of  all  denominadons  that  the  copy 
belonging  to  the  late  Bishop  Heber  fetched  the  large  sum  of  £IS  lOs. 
A  reprint,  with  a  parallel  English  veruon,  by  the  Bev.  C.  P.  Meehan, 
was  published  in  Dublin  in  1848.  Such  men  as  Francis  Kirwan,  who 
would  do  honour  to  any  church,  ought  not  to  be  fbritotton  in  the 
catalogue  of  eminent  and  illiutrious  Irubmco. 
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JOHN  LTNCH,  ROUAN  OATHOUO  ASGHDEACON  OF  TUAIL 
BoKK  aaoi.  ISM.    sm  astx  IS7i. 

The  fuuilj  of  the  Lynchea,  to  which  Dr.  John  Ljmoh  belonged, 
daiiDB  desoent  from  Hugh  de  LfM37  of  the  fint  noe  of  Morniui  invaden, 
ft  memoir  of  whom  ■ppeara  in  our  &nt  volume.  He  wu  bom  in  Gal- 
Wky,  ftcoording  to  the  more  careful  ioferencea  from  his  own  statementg, 
ftbout  the  year  lfi99.  Tradition  reports  hia  father  to  have  bean  o&e 
Alezaader  Ljnoh,  a  teaoho-  in  Galnay,  of  whom  Usher  gives  a  high 
eharaoter,  which  carriea  the  more  probability,  aa  in  1608  he  had  no 
less  than  1200  spholara  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  including  even  the 
Pale.  The  school  was  suppressed  nominally  in  1615 ;  but  the  auppies- 
■ion  was  only  temporary,  for  we  find  from  Dr.  Lynoh's  writings)  that 
notwithstonditig  the  en&ctment  of  a  penal  statute  in  1634,  there  were 
dignitaries  of  the  Bomiah  communion  in  that  town  teaching  schools 
down  to  its  capture  by  CromwelTs  foroes  in  1652.  The  Lynches 
appear  to  be  frequently  mentioned  with  h(»iour  in  the  records  and 
monuments  of  that  aninent  town.  They  gave,  with  only  one  exception, 
a  greater  number  of  distinguished  eooleaiastiot  to  that  communion  than 
any  other  family  in  Ireland. 

He  was  sent  to  France  when  entering  his  eighteenth  year,  and  waa 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  humanities  at  Dieppe  in  1618.  He  re- 
ceived his  earlier  education  from  the  Jeauists,  of  whom  he  always  speaks 
with  respect.  It  is  not  known  when  he  retnmed  to  Ireland,  but  it  is 
inferred  from  his  own  statement  tliat  he  was  ordained  priest  about  the 
year  1622.  Like  many  of  bis  predeoessors  in  Oatway  he  taught  a 
•ohool,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  olasiioal  learning.  He  was 
engaged  also  on  the  Irish  mission,  celebrating  mass  in  private  houses 
and  secret  places  until  1642,  when  the  Ulster  insurrection  opened  the 
parish  churohea  to  the  Catholics.  He  describes  in  glowing  terms  his 
emotions  on  first  celebrating  mass  in  a  public  consecrated  building,  yet 
never  fails  to  stigmatise  the  rebellion  of  1641  which  procured  this 
liberty  for  his  Gburch  in  Ireland  as  "ill-omened,  miserable,  and  fatal." 
Appointed  Archdeaoon  of  Tuam,  he  lived  apart  from  the  turbid  politics 
of  that  epoch  in  an  old  castle.  Being  opposed  on  principle  to  the 
int«ferenoe  of  the  olorgy  in  the  crooked  and  unnatuisl  polities  of  his 
times,  his  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  voluminous  CMitemporary 
documents  on  the  wars  and  deliberations  of  the  Irish  Catholics  from 
1641  to  1652.  Yet  he  held  decnded  opinions  on  the  distracting  ques- 
tions which  these  documents  discussed.  Bom  in  the  town  of  Qalway, 
which  had  always  been  loyal,  he  could  not  approve  of  the  rising  of  the 
Ulster  Irish,  nor  the  pretensions  of  kny  party  irreoonoilable  with 
loyalty  to  the  king  of  England.  "  His  own  hiiet  experienoc^"  says  bis 
biographer,  *<had  taught  him  to  hope  for  the  gradual  and  peaceful 
triumi^  of  justice  over  the  privileges  of  creed  and  race.  From  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  James  L>  persecution  on  the  score  of  religion  had 
relaxed ;  the  rdigion  of  Rome  had  been  embraced  by  the  sons  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  planted  under  Elizabeth ;  the  old 
Anglo-Irish  hmilies— the  Butlers,  the  Burkes,  Nugents,  and  FittgNalds 
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— still  died  in  thit  religion,  though  the  heuls  of  these  ftmili«s  Mme- 
timei  temporised  diuing  life ;  the  strong  um  of  Wentvorth  hkd  oom- 
preued.  til  the  jarring  elements  of  Iri^h  sodety  into  something  like 
unity,  and  oonsequentlj  nutiml  tolention.  The  animosities  that  had 
hitherto  obtained  between  the  Anglo-Irish  and  the  native  Irish  clergj 
of  the  oommunion  ware  dying  away.  A  so«etj  called  '  The  Peaceful 
Auooiation,'  founded  in  1620  fay  Darid  Roth,  Bishop  of  Osstny,  had 
been  oombining  timi  energies  for  the  oommon  good,  and  the  prejudices 
of  some  of  the  most  intolerant  of  the  ascendant  puty  were  gradually 
yielding  before  the  softening  influence  of  oommon  litnvy  tastes. 
Everything  promised  that  that  fond  dream — the  dream  of  the  union  of 
Iiishnien  on  groundwf  perfect  equality  in  every  reepeot,  relifpous  and 
political — would  soon  become  a  reality." — "  Thaae  hopee,  Dr.  Lynch 
believed,  were  blasted  by  the  rashness  of  the  Ulster  Irish,  which 
precipitated  the  oatastrophe  of  1641." 

Dr.  Lynch  defended  Uie  Catholic  oonfederation  of  1612  as  the  only 
means  of  self-defence  against  the  rapacity  and  fanaticism  of  the  extreme 
English  party,  which  sought  in  the  strong  emotion  created  by  the 
barbarities  of  that  Ulster  rising  to  involve  the  whole  Catholic  oommun- 
ion in  odium,  leading  to  severities  provoking  conftsoatton.  He  approved 
<d  the  general  policy  of  Ormonde  as  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the 
Lrish  Catholics,  and  condemned  the  Nuncio  who  opposed  tiiat  policy. 
In  these  opinions  he  agreed  with  Darid  Both,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who, 
it  ii  commonly  believed,  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  supreme  Council  of 
the  Confederates. 

On  the  aurreadar  of  Oalway  in  1642,  Dr.  Lynoh  fled  to  France,  and 
continued  in  exile  till  his  death,  whioh  must  have  occurred  prior  to 
1674.  He  outlived  nearly  all  hia  distinguished  literary  oontemponriee, 
who  have  had,  in  their  own  order,  no  snoceseon.  Like  the  unfinished 
eathedrals  of  the  ages  to  which  they  devoted  their  labourt,  their  irotis 
iwnain  the  admiration  and  tiia  reproach  of  posterity. 

His  translation  of  Keatiog's  ^tory  of  Ireland  into  elegant  I^tin 
ii  mpposed  to  have  been  bis  first  production,  snd  to  have  been  com- 
poeed  before  he  left  IreUod.  The  preface,  to  which  we  have  already 
rderred,  preoenta  that  easy  flow  whi<dk  tdiaracterises  his  snbsequent 
writings. 

His  great  work  "  Cambresia  Eversus,"  was  published  in  1663  at  St. 
Halo  in  Franoe,  under  the  pseudonome  of  "  Gratianus  Lumus."  The 
motives  that  led  to  the  composition  of  this  controversial  disquisition  are 
stated  in  hia  first  chapter.  It  appears  that  from  the  time  when  the 
wiitw,  beat  known  by  the  name  of  "  Ginldus  Cambrentis,*  wrote 
shortly  before  1190  his  "Topography,"  and  "History  of  tJie  Con- 
quest of  Ireland,  a  strong  feeUng  was  mtertaiDed  by  many  of  the 
natives  of  that  oonntry  that  many  of  the  statements  in  these  two  worki 
were  unjust  and  iiyurions  to  the  character  of  this  people,  but  being  in 
manuscript  they  remained  in  comparative  obscurity.  After  their  issue 
by  Camden  from  the  printing-press  of  Frankfort  in  1602,  this  was  no 
longer  ^e  case,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  antipathy  between 
England  and  Ireland,  which  began  about  the  time  of  the  wars  oi 
Elisabeth,  was  exaggerated  by  the  adoption  in  the  literature  of  the 
fonner  it  many  of  tihe  olyaotionable  statements  contained  in  these  two 
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worki.  It  appears  to  have  occurred  to  the  Boman  Catholio  prelates  to 
procure  to  be  produced  at  the  public  expeose  a  defeooe  of  the  history 
of  IrelftDd.  Some  work  of  this  nature  appears  to  have  been  written 
hy  one  Stephen  White,  a  learned  Jesuit,  of  which  it  was  believed  aJl' 
truce  was  lost,  although  a  copy  has  recently  (about  1831)  been  discovered 
ill  the  library  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  at  Brussels,  and  allusion  is 
made  in  a  poem  to  a  similar  work  by  one  Philip  O'Sullivan.  The 
resolution  of  the  prelates  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  into  effect, 
and  Dr.  Lynch  appears  to  have  alone,  unaided,  and  in  exile,  taken  it 
upon  him  to  execute  the  task.  Throughout  the  whole  work,  he  proves 
himself  to  be  superior  to  the  animosities  and  prejudices  which  had  so 
long  divided  the  two  branches  into  which  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
resolved  themselves,  vie,  the  Scotch  or  Ulster  nation  of  the  north,  and 
the  Anglo-Norman  of  the  south  and  west ;  the  latter  having  under  their 
wing  the  Firbolg  or  more  ancient  native  races,  with  which,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  they  had  joined  by  intermarriages..  But  while  he  waa 
putting  his  h&nd  to  the  last  chapter  of  his  work,  and  perhaps  congratulat- 
ing himself  on  having  proved  by  an  imposing  array  of  precedents  that 
the  Anglo-Irish  were  re&lly  become  Irish  and  entitled  to  bo  called  such, 
k  work  was  presented  to  the  Propaganda  in  1659,  written  by  one  of 
the  Ulster  or  Scoto-Irish,  impeaching  the  whole  Anglo-Irish  family,  a 
kind  of  supplement  to  a  work  of  a  similar  nature  called  the  "  Eemon- 
atrance,"  written  by  Domhnall  O'Neill  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
urging  considerations  far  more  momentous.  There  could  be  no  peace, 
it  declared,  until  the  Anglo-Irish  family  had  been  corrected  or  expelled. 
Upon  this  Dr.  Lynch  stood  forth  as  the  apologist  of  his  race.  In  an 
exceedingly  rare  and  valuable  book,  entitled  "  Alithonologia,"  he  re- 
views Anglo-Irish  history,  indignantly  rejects  the  name  of  ^n^Io-Irish- 
man,  extols  the  superiority  of  his  race,  their  greater  wealth,  power, 
and  civilization,  their  stately  cities  and  fertile  lowlands,  their  fidelity 
to  their  faith,  which  so  many  of  them  had  defended  by  their  writings, 
or  sealed  by  their  blood,  and,  what  accords  badly  with  modem  theories, 
their  numirical  superiority.  As  a  history  of  the  Anglo-Irish  race, 
especially  of  their  anomalous  position  under  Elizabeth,  the  "  Alithonolo- 
gia" has  no  rival.  His  loyalty,  of  course,  is  of  the  true  Anglo-Irish 
type,  but  never  descends  to  that  erastian  compliance  which  would 
eecuiariso  the  Church  without  serving  the  country.  In  point  of  style, 
this  work  combines  with  the  good  qualities  of  his  "  Cambresia  Ever- 
BUS,"  the  vigour  and  fire  of  animated  controversy  ;  while  in  moderation 
it  presents  a  favourable  contrast  with  most  of  the  politico-religiouf 
literature  of  that  age  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Qeorge's  channel.  In 
1667  Dr.  Lynch  published  a  supplement  to  his  "  Alithonologia."  By 
this  time  the  contest  had  lost  much  of  its  interest.  His  antagonist  had 
been  ordered  to  quit  Rome.  His  work  had  been  disowned  by  the 
■uperior  of  the  religious  order  to  which  he  had  associated  himself  in 
Italy.  But  in  this  addendum.  Dr.  Lynoh  gives  full  scope  to  his  diacur- 
■ive  humour,  ranging  over  every  period  of  Irish  history,  and  indulging  in 
his  usual  exuberance  of  classical  allusion.  It  presents,  however,  a  signifi- 
cant, and  indeed  unpardonable,  trait  of  partizanship,  in  that  while  he 
condemns,  and  justly,  the  many  fabulous  and  sometimes  true  atrocities  of 
the  Scoto-Irish,  he  altogether  forgets  the  provocations,  spoliations,  and 
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orueltiea  vhicb  had  goaded  that  noble  race  to  desperate  measures.  The 
chief  accusatioa  of  his  adversary  against  the  chiefs  of  Angto-NoriDan 
descent  was  that  they  concurred  id  the  Farliamentof  1613  along  with  the 
newer  English  colonists  in  confiscating  the  nine  oountiesof  Ulster,  but  so 
far  from  denying  this,  Dr.  Lynch  hailsitas  the  completion  of  the  conquest 
commenced  fourhundred years  before.  Only  it  was  not  so  mueha  conquest 
as  the  final  reduction  of  the  power  of  a  still  earlier  race  of  conquerors. 

But  to  do  Dr.  Lynch  justice,  he  naa  proud  of  these  earlier  invaders 
the  Scoto-Irish.  In  the  year  1664  he  addressed  a  brief  and  learned 
letter  to  Boileau,  historian  of  the  University  of  Paris,  who,  by  an  error 
not  uncommon  at  the  time,  had  confounded  the  Sooti  and  Scotia  of  the 
ancients  with  modern  Scotland;  pointing  out  his  mistake  and  claiming 
for  Ireland  the  fame  of  the  scholars  of  that  race  and  name  who  first 
taught  in  the  University  of  Paris  and  Oourt  of  Charlemagne. 

In  1667  he  wrote  a  pathetic  poem  in  answer  to  the  question,  Why  do 
you  not  come  home  to  Ireland  f  peculiarly  interesting  as  shoning  forth 
the  feelings  of  an  exile,  and  as  the  only  work  in  which  we  see  himself. 
Although  addressed  to  a  friend,  and  without  any  view  of  future  publica- 
tion, he  notices  in  the  exordium  the  chronologies  of  his  anonymous  world 
as  well  as  their  titles,  and  thereby  enables  us  to  trace  and  to  identify  them. 
Itisanapology  of  a  noble-hearted  priestfornot  in  his  old  age  enoounterw 
ing  the  perils  of  the  Irish  mission,  after  having  laboured  there  during 
thirty  years  of  his  prime,  and  solicitous  to  avail  himself  of  the  leisure 
given  to  him  in  a  foreign  land  by  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  days 
to  the  literature  of  his  country.  '  He  considers  also  his  life  to  be  in 
danger  from  the  anger  of  some  person — supposed  to  be  the  Governor 
of  Galway,  whose  father  was  Sir  Charles  Coote — to  whom  his  writing* 
had  given  ofience;  for  Dr.  Lynch  had  denounced  in  no  measured  tenns 
the  sanfoiinary  deeds  of  Sir  Charles  and  his  accomplices. 

In  1669  he  published,  and,  like  all  his  other  works,  in  Latin,  the  life 
of  bis  uncle  Francis  Kirwan,  Bishop  of  Killala.  In  his  other  works  we 
see  the  scholar,  patriot,  and  historian  ;  in  this  we  have  a  zealous  Irish 
priest,  sketching,  but  not  with  too  partial  a  hand,  his  own  ideas  ot 
ecclesiastical  virtue,  exhibited  in  the  life  of  a  beloved  relative,  under 
whose  care  he  had  been  educated,  and  who,  in  every  phase  of  his  event- 
fill  life,  in  persecution  as  in  prosperity,  as  a  bishop  and  as  a  priest,  hftd 
laboured  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  his  vocation. 

His  great  work  "Cambresia  Eversus,"  composed  when  he  was  nearly 
sixty  years  of  age,  was  republished,  with  an  English  translation  and 
notes,  by  the  Bev.  Matthew  Kelly,  of  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth, 
in  18d8  for  the  Irbh  Celtic  Society.  In  his  pre&oe  the  translator 
justly  states  that  it  has  been  generally  considered  one  of  the  moat 
valuable  works  on  the  history  of  Ireland ;  that,  viewed  merely  as  a 
refutation  of  Giraldus  de  Barry,  it  is  on  some  points  unsuccessful ;  but 
that  its  comprehensive  plan,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  undigested  and 
accurate  information  on  every  period  of  Irish  history,  imparts  to  it  a 
value  entirely  independent  of  the  controversial  character  inscribed  on  its 
title-page.  This  Introduction  embraces  a  short  account  of  the  life  of 
t^e  author,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  facts  in  the  present  notice. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Lynch's  name  is  introduced  into  the 
inquisition  held  in  Galway,  he  appears  to  have  been  dead  in  1674.     In 
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hia  poem  written  seven  years  before,  he  ded&res  thftt,  u  he  wu  totter- 
ing on  the  brink  of  the  gr&ve,  it  would  not  be  worth  his  trouble  to  go 
so  far  as  Ireland  for  a  Uttle  elay  to  cover  him.  From  the  following 
epit&ph,  composed  hj  hia  friead  and  feUow -labourer,  Dr.  Flaherty,  it 
would  appear  that  he  died)  where  his  works  were  published,  at  St. 
Maloet. 

"  OooroiT  Abmorioii  ntra  Hstrl    Ltnohxub  m  oais, 
LiHoarnvB  fatbus  lux,  coluhbnqvi  aum. 

.AaSBBUIT  tAMAIt,  OOKHBKTA  BBFKLUT  lEKKd  ; 

Eanrr  t  tehebkis  outa  txtusta  sttlo. 
Oalua  HAasT  rnniLUM,  odnabvJ:A  Galvia  jaoiat; 

SCKIPTA  VIOBMT  TBBUa,  SI 


III.    LITERARY   SERIES. 


MICHAEL  CLBAET. 

aoRN  A.v. . — Dian  a.d.  I64.S. 

Op  Michabl  Cleabt  verj  little  is  aatisfactorily  known,  and  we 
should,  for  this  reaion,  consider  ourseWea  absolved  from  any  notice  of 
him,  but  for  the  place  which  he  occapies  in  the  hiatorj  of  our  Irish 
literature.  This  topic,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  division  of  these  memoirs,  must  be  regarded  as  rather  belong* 
atg  to  the  antiquarian  than  to  the  historicu  biographer.  But  it  is 
necessary,  as  briefly  as  we  may,  to  account  for  our  neglect  of  the  very 
numerous  poets  who  lived  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  ifth  century,  and 
whose  mitings  ore  yet  eitant.  For  this  there  are  sufficient  reaaons; 
there  are  no  materials  for  their  personal  histories,  and  their  writings 
are  not  extant  in  any  published  form.  The  great  celebrity  of  a 
renowned  author  of  unpublished  poetry  might  impose  it  upon  us  to 
give  some  account  of  his  works;  but  great  indeed  must  be  the  import- 
ance of  the  writings  to  which  such  a  tribute  would  he  excusable 
here,  and  whatever  may  be  the  collective  worth  of  the  bards  and  his- 
torians of  the  period  included  in  these  remarks,  there  are,  individually, 
few  imtoncea  which  demand  the  distinction  of  a  memoir.  We  might, 
by  the  help  of  some  very  accessible  authorities,  eaaily  continue  in  this 
period  the  barren  list  of  unknown  poets,  which  helped  to  fill  the  voonity 
of  our  preriooa  period;  but,  on  looking  very  carefully  over  those 
materials,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  what  purpose  would  be  served 
by  such  a  waste  of  onr  space,  already  contracting  too  fast  for  the 
important  matter  yet  before  us.* 

In  that  portion  of  the  introductory  observations  allotted  to  the  gene- 

*  We  ihoold  ben  appriig  the  reader  that  the  leemiDg  disproportion,  betveen 
the  space  which  we  havB  given  to  tlie  ecolesiaitios  and  tba  literarj  penoiu  betong- 
inf  to'thls  period,  ii  to  be  explained  b;  the  tuii.  that  the  moat  reipectAble  of  oar 

'      "       ""  among  BUT  eocloriaWical  dignitnriei  of  the  lame 
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ral  conridention  of  Irish  literfttore,  we  have  endearoored  to  give  nnd* 
general  notices  of  the  character  end  importance  of  this  unknown  bnt 
numerous  class  of  writings,  which  lie  concealed,  thougli  not  inacees^ 
sible,  in  the  archiTes  of  colleges,  and  in  public  and  private  libraries. 
The  indtTidoal  whose  name  afibrds  us  occasion  for  these  remarks,  was 
a  native  of  Ulster,  and  a  Franciscan  friar.  He  was  earlj  in  life 
known  as  leajmed  in  the  antiquities  of  his  oountrj,  and  as  having  a 
critical  acqu^otance  with  the  Irish  tongue.  These  qualifications  re< 
commended  him  to  Mr  Hugh  Ward  as  a  fit  person  to  collect  informa- 
tion for  his  projected  history  of  the  Irish  saints,  for  which  purpose  he 
was  sent  to  the  Irish  college  in  Lonvvn.  The  materials  which  he 
collected  in  the  course  of  fifteen  ^ears  passed  into  the  hands  of  Colgan, 
h;  the  death  of  Ward. 

Clearj  at  tiie  same  time  collected  materials,  which  he  reduced  into 
^iree  volumes  of  Irish  history,  of  which  the  letters  are  mentioned  bv 
Ware. 

He  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  "Annals  of  Donegal" — a  MS. 
of  the  greatest  authoritj  in  the  antiquities  of  Ireland.  His  last  work 
was  a  Dictionary  of  the  obsolete  words  in  the  Irish  Language,  published 
in  1643,  the  year  of  his  death. 


JOHN  COLGAH. 

■UEN  A.D.  — — V— Diin  A.D.  1656. 

Coi«AK  was  a  Franciscan  in  the  Irish  convent  of  St  Anthony  o'' 
Padua,  in  Louvain,  where  he  was  professor  of  divinity.  He  collected 
and  compiled  a  well-known  work  of  great  authority  among  anti- 
quarians, and  of  considerable  use  in  some  of  the  earlier  memoirs  of 
this  work. 

His  writings  were  numerousi  and  all,  we  believe,  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical antiquities  of  Ireland.  His  death,  in  1658,  prevented  the  pabli- 
caUon  of  many  of  them. 

QEOFFBET  KEATDTQ 

aoaH  A.D. , — niKO  a.n.  1650. 

KxATHia,  well  known  as  the  writer  of  an  antiquarian  history  of 
Ireland — of  great  authority  for  the  general  fulness  with  which  it 
preserves  the  traditionary  accounts  of  the  earliest  times,  though  liable 
to  some  rather  hasty  censures  for  the  indiscriminate  combioation  of 
the  probable  and  improbable  into  one  digested  narrative,  and  in  the 
language  of  implicit  belief.  Such  a  work  is,  nevertheless,  the  most 
certain  and  authentio  record  of  the  ancient  belief  of  the  learned  uid 
unlearned  of  the  land ;  and  if  the  facts  be  net  true  in  themselves,  they 
evidently  characterixe  the  mind  of  a  period,  while,  generally  speaking 
there  is  every  reason  to  give  credit  to  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
narrative;  and,  above  all,  to  the  genealogical  traditions  of  the  ancient 
families  of  chiefs  and  kings.     It  is  by  no  means  a  just  inference  that 
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thej  who  entertain  rapentitioiM  notions,  and  believe  die  absurdert 
mythological  &bleB  and  traditions,  are,  therefore,  to  be  discredited  ia 
their  statements  of  the  ordinary  facts  of  liistorji  in  the  former,  both 
the  senses  which  observe,  and  tLe  faithfulness  vrhich  records,  are  whollj 
nninvolved — the  facts  belong  to  a  different  class  of  things,  and  a  man 
mttj  believe  a  fable,  jet  speak  truth  in  the  concerns  of  life.  When  a 
historiiui's  aathoritj,  or  the  authorities  on  irhicb  be  writes,  are  to  be 
questioned,  the  question  must  be, — is  the  relation  honest,  and  are  the 
facts  such  as  to  admit  of  natural  error?  Now,  in  Keatlng's  history, 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  truth  and  error  will,  in  the  main,  be 
easilj  seen.  It  will  be  at  once  observed,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  large  body  of  ancient  literature,  with  all  the  extant 
remains  and  traditions  of  Ireland,  undeniably  prove  the  existence  of 
tome  old  state  of  civil  order  different  from  anything  now  existing, 
and  as  far  removed  &om  the  savage  state.  Such  a  state  of  things 
must  needs  have  left  some  record  stamped  with  the  form,  and  having 
at  least  all  the  main  outlines  of  the  truth ;  and  it  may  be  asked  where 
this  record^-of  which  the  absence  would  be  more  improbable  than  any 
part  of  Irish  history — con  b&  found,  if  not  in  those  very  traditions 
which  are  the  genuine  remtuns  of  Irish  literature,  and  the  authorities 
of  old  Keating.  The  facts  are,  it  is  true,  often  strangely  involved 
with  fable;  but  there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  discrimination  of  an 
unbiassed  intellect  cannot  at  once  make  the  due  allowance. 

Keating  studied  for  twenty-three  years  in  the  college  of  Salamanca 
On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  was  appoiuted  to  the  parish  of  T^brid, 
which  he  soon  resigned.  He  is  said  to  have  been  driven  into  conceal- 
ment by  the  hostility  of  a  person  whose  mistress  he  excommunicated. 
This  person  having  threatened  to  murder  him,  he  took  reAige  in  a 
wood  between  the  Galty  mountains  and  the  town  of  Tipperary;  and 
in  this  retirement  he  wrote  his  history  in  the  Irish  language. 

He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Tybrid,  founded  by  himself  and  his 
successor,  in  1644. 

His  history  was  translated  into  English  by  a  Mr  Dermod  O'Conor, 
whose  version  is  considered  to  have  many  inaccuracies.  Another 
translation  was  since  commenced  by  a  Mr  William  Halliday,  an  Irish 
scholar  of  great  reputation.  His  task  was  cut  short  by  an  early 
death.  He  had  proceeded  so  far  as  the  Christian  era,  and  published 
a  thin  octavo,  which  bos  induced  much  regret  among  antiquarians 
that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  undertaking. 

Keatlng's  other  writings  are  of  slight  importance — they  are  a  few 
poenia  and  professional  treatises. 


THE  HON.  EOBEHT  BOTLB. 

>OBN  A.O.   1620.— DIED   A.D.   1691. 


The  acoonnt  of  the  early  infancy  of  this  most  illustrious  Irisbnuu)  htm 
been  written  by  himself  under  the  title  of  Philalethes.  This  period  of 
hia  life  was  subject  to  more  casoalties  and  changes  than  are  often  known 
to  oeour  in  the  maturer  age  of  the  gener^ity  of  men;    and  thi% 
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indeed)  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent,  which  the  character  of  our  mare 
cifilUed  times  can  acarcelj  be  oonceived  to  admit  of.  At  the  age  of 
three  hU  mother  died,  and  liii  intellect  and  moral  temper  were,  at 
that  earl;  age,  eufficientlj  mature  to  comprehend  and  feel  this  irrep* 
arable  depriration.  The  well-known  activity  of  hie  ambitions  father, 
the  first  earl  of  Cork — a  man  ever  on  the  stretch  in  the  pursuit  of 
fortune  and  power — left  his  home  often  without  a  master,  and  his 
children  without  a  parent.  To  these  sources  of  casualty  may  be  added 
the  frequent  necessity  of  remoral  and  travelling  through  a  wild  and 
unsettled  country,  and  under  the  charge  of  menials.  On  the  road,  the 
robber  Inrked  among  the  rugged  moontain-passes,  and  in  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  bordering  woodj;  on  the  British  channel  the  [urat« 
roamed  without  restraint;  and  the  Turkish  galley  infested  and  defied 
the  Tory  coasts,  which  have  now  so  long  been  sacred  &om  such  insults 
and  dangers. 

At  three  years  of  age  he  had  a  narrow  esciqw  from  being  drowuedi 
by  the  fall  of  the  horse  on  which  he  was  carried,  in  crossing  a  deep 
and  rapid  brook  which  w(u  swollen  by  the  rtuns.  At  seven,  he  tells 
us  that  be  bad  a  still  more  remarkable  escape  from  being  crushed  to 
death  by  the  fall  of  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  slepL 

At  three  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  of  which  the  provost 
was  then  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  an  intimate  friend  of  his  father's.  Here 
he  was  placed  under  the  immediate  tnition  of  Mr  Harrison,  who,  it  ■• 
said,  had  the  sagacity  to  discover  the  unusual  capacity  and  the  singu- 
lar moral  tendencies  of  his  pnpil,  even  at  that  early  age,  as  well  as  the 
skill  to  adapt  his  moral  and  intellectual  treatment  to  so  promising  a 
subject*  Perceiving  the  indications  of  a  mind  unusually  apprehen- 
Hve  and  curious,  he  was  careful  that  these  happy  inclinations  should 
not  want  for  exercise;  and,  as  he  had  a  willing  mind  to  deal  with,  he 
avoided  damping,  in  any  degree,  the  voluntary  spirit,  by  even  the 
semblanoe  of  a  constraint,  which,  in  common  oases,  is  of  such  primary 
necessity.  By  this  method,  so  applicable  in  this  peculiar  instance, 
the  ardour  for  information,  which  seema  to  have  bten  so  providentially 
implanted  in  the  youthful  philosopher's  mind,  became  so  intensely 
kindled,  that  it  became  necessary  to  employ  some  control,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  him  to  those  intermissions  of  rest  and  needful  ex> 
eroise  for  which  boys  are  commonly  so  eager.  Harrison  meanwhile 
watched  over  the  extraordinary  youth  with  a  lealous,  intelligent,  and 
assiduous  care,  ever  ready  to  answer  his  questions,  and  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge  iu  the  form  of  entertaining  discourse. 

The  main  object  of  his  studies  at  Eton  was  the  acquisition  of 
classical  knowledge,  and  he  soon  attained  a  considerable  intimacy 
with  the  best  writers  of  antiquity.  He  himself  has  mentioned, 
that  the  accidental  perusal  of  Quintua  Curtius  had  the  effect  of 
awakening  his  imagination,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  thus 
excited  ia  his  mind  an  increased  thirst  for  historical  knowledge.* 

*  It  ti  onriooB  to  compare  the  impreiaioDi  cammunicsted  b^  the  >anie  circam- 
Stsnoe  to  different  minds.  We  eitnct  the  following  from  a  well-knovD  periodic*]  >— 
"  The  eSsct  whioh  the  um«  ramcntia  hiitorian  is  laid  to  lutTc  produced  on 
Cbarles  XJI.,  is,  however,  more  direct  and  nsioral.     In  reading  of  the  festa  <tf 
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We  most  ooofew  to  wme  difficnltj  in  diatinntlj  apprecUUng  micli  an 
impnlM  &om  lacli  a  cuise,  Airther  than  as  the  ^onsient  impression 
of  an  hour,  which  the  next  would  dispel.  The  excitements  of  Qnintus 
Curtius  are  scarcel;  to  be  expected  in  the  page  of  regular  histoij.  A 
more  natural  impulse  is  attributed  to  the  accident  of  his  being  initiated 
in  the  range  of  ramaotic  fiction,  which  was,  we  are  bound  to  say,  a 
most  grievous  error,  which  cannot  be  too  strenuously  deprecated  in 
these  pages,  and  which  we  shall  therefore  pause  to  discuss  more  ^Ij. 
The  circumstances  are  these: — During  his  ttaj  at  Eton  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fit  of  the  tertian  ague,  of  lucb  severitj  and  duration, 
that  his  constitution,  natnrallj  delicate,  became  rerj  much  debilitated, 
and  a  long  time  elapsed  before  he  reoovered  his  strength  sufficientlj 
for  the  purpose  of  his  studies.  In  this  condition  it  occurred  to  his 
tutor — who,  after  all,  was  more  of  the  scholar  than  the  philosopher — to 
indulge  his  craving  and  restless  mind  bj  the  perusal  of  novels  and 
romances.  Some  reflections  in  a  contemporary  memoir,  on  the  same 
incident,  convey  our  sentiments  with  so  much  truth  that  we  shall  here 
extract  thenv — "  As  might  be  presumed,  the  effect  was  to  leave  on 
his  mind  a  distaste  for  less  stimulatiTe  aliment,  and  to  excite  his  mind 
to  a  state  of  undue  activity.  The  sense  of  martial  ardour, — the  pride 
and  stimulus  of  militarj  emulation,  ambition,  and  danger, — the  physi- 
cal sympathies  of  action,  with  all  the  vain  glories  of  romance,  were 
acted  on  and  called  forth.  He  became  a  castle-builder  and  a  dreamer. 
He  makes  a  remark  on  this  subject,  of  which  we  have  long  since  had 
occasion  to  learn  the  value — that  it  is  unfortunate  for  those  who  have 
busy  thoughts  to  be  without  timely  employment  for  their  activity. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  misfortune  which — worse  than  even  the  corrup- 
tions of  passion— has  consigned  many  a  high  and  far-grasping  intellect 
to  a  life  of  dreams.  Gambling,  and  debauchery,  and  the  seductions 
of  sense,  are  not  more  sure  in  their  fiital  effects,  so  uninterruptible  in 
their  course,  or  so  seductive,  as  this  refined  and  intellectual  fascina- 
tion,— more  sure  and  dangerous,  because  it  operates  in  loneliness,  and 
finds  its  good  within  itself.  When  the  imagination  is  ouce  feirly 
•eised  with  this  self-seeking  desire,  even  the  slightest  thing  that  occurs, 
or  that  is  seen,  read,  or  heard  of,  is  enough  to  give  it  impulse  and 
direction,  and  the  heart  acts  the  hero  or  voluptuary's  part;  the 
Augustus,  or  Nero,  or  Heliogabulus ;  the  Paris,  or  Achilles;  and,  in 
its  own  secluded  recess,  rules  or  disposes  of  more  worlds  than  Alex- 
ander could  have  conquered.  There  is  an  interest  in  finding  our  infir- 
mities reflected  in  a  mind  like  Boyle's ;  but  it  is  both  instructive  and 
encouraging  to  learn,  by  what  timely  resolution  and  prudence,  in  the 

AteituidBr  he  wu  affected  by  a  ijinpsthj  of  a  kindred  mind,  and  bacaine  a  wsr- 
lioT.  QiuDtni  CortioB  wrote  for  a  Corrupt  and  luiuriou*  age,  when  the  nobles  of 
the  latter  perigdi  of  tlie  Roman  empire  were  excluded  from  poLlici  and  war,  and 
Ottlj  alire  to  tbe  itimulsnts  of  lenie  and  tute.  Hie  iniealion  and  eloquenoe  were 
of  a  high  order,  and  he  wrote  for  effect — his  Bncceai  was  worthj  of  a  better 
object.  His  deacriptiona  and  pictorial  touchea. — hji  dialogue!  and  ebaracteriatia 
sayings  sod  incident!, — and  even  hii  deacripdoD  of  the  prliate  refleotiona  o!  the 
peraoDi  of  the  luuraliie,  while  the;  materially  diminiah  hii  credit  as  a  hiiCorian, 
muit  atill  have  produced  on  hia  ancient  resdera  aD  effect,  not  greatly  inferior  to 
(bat  produced  on  the  readers  of  Ivanhoe." — DMin  Univerntji  Magagmt,  May, 
lUS. 
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t^plication  of  meaiia,-he  shook  oB  this  diieose  of  the  spirit.  To 
recover  hil  power  of  applicAtion  he  had  recourse  to  the  itudj  of 
mathematics,  and  found  ia  ita  preciee  relatioas  and  rigid  conclusiDus 
that  intereat  and  necewltj  of  attrafion,  which  was  the  remedy  his  case 
required."*  There  is  indeed  prevalent,  in  our  own  times,  an  error 
well  worthy  of  the  most  serious  coDsideration  upon  the  subject  of  a 
very  large  class  of  works  of  fiction — we  mean  that  most  pernicious  of 
all  literary  compositions,  of  which  it  ia  the  real  aim  to  tamper  with  pas- 
lion  and  sentiment,  and  the  pretence — no  doubt  sincere — to  inculcate 
some  good  lesson  in  morality  and  prudence.  Such  lessons  are  not  only 
useful,  but  necessary  to  young  and  old;  but  it  is  known  that  their  opera- 
tion is  slow,  and  the  result  of  much  and  repeated  trial  and  experience: 
it  is  also  known  that  the  truths  of  experience  are  long  known  to  the  un- 
derstanding before  they  have  any  very  practical  infiuenceon  the  heart; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  passion  and  sentiment,  the  main  impulses  of 
conduct,  operate  with  a  spontaneous  force  in  the  fullest  maturity  of 
that  head  wisdom  which  is  expected  to  constrain  them.  Reason  may  be 
called  the  beln:,  and  experience  the  chart  of  prudence  and  principle  i 
but  passion  and  sentiment  have  pretty  much  tlie  same  relation  to  the 
tempest,  the  current,  and  the  shoal,  and  it  seems  a  curious  inconsistency 
of  purpose  which  would  make  the  latter  instrumental  to  the  uses 
of  the  ftirmer.  A  lesson,  for  exan^le,  of  the  delicate  embarrass- 
metits,  oross-pur poses,  and  misunderstandings  of  the  tender  passions, 
may  be  made  the  vehicle  for  noble  sentiments  and  virtuous  conduct; 
but  the  young  and  tender  bosom  which  has  thus  been  betrayed  into 
those  fearful  and  seductive  sympathies,  will  be  infected  by  their 
dining  influence,  when  the  noblest  maxims  of  virtue  and  its  loftiest 
examples  are  forgotten.  In  vain  the  charms  are  spread  which  are  to 
sweeten  the  lesson  of  virtue,  if  they  have  a  far  nearer  connexion  with 
infirmities,  follies,  and  vices.  The  Minerva,  with  the  naked  bosom, 
may  preach  in  vain  on  the  charms  of  abstinence  and  heroic  self-denial ; 
human  nature  will  seize  the  thoughts,  and  be  attracted  by  the  sense 
for  vrhich  its  affinity  is  nearest.  Heroism,  set  off  by  beauty,  and 
softened  by  the  glow  of  the  passions,  will,  for  a  moment,  appear  doubly 
heroic;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  taste  will  subside,  and  the  pupil  or 
spectator  will  find  some  more  interesting  and  congenial  way  of  apply 
ing  the  lesson.  As  we  do  not  here  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the 
commonly  urged  objection  to  works  of  fiction — that  they  offer  false 
views  of  society — we  will  say  that  it  is  not,  certainly,  from  any  want 
of  concurrence  in  them ;  and  we  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  it  is 
the  high  praise  of  the  Waverley  novels  that  they  avoid  all  these  objec- 
tions, neither  giving  false  views,  nor  deriving  interest  &om  dele- 
terious materials. 

As  to  the  effect  of  such  influences  upon  the  mind  of  Boyle,  it  must 
have  been  materially  diminished  by  the  great  counteraction,  if  not 
entire  preponderance  of  dispositions  of  an  opposite  tendency,  which 
will  show  Uiemselves  plainly  enough  as  we  proceed.  Without  entering 
into  any  refinement  upon  intellectual  powers  and  tendencies,  th« 
character  of  Robert  Boyle  was  eminently  practical,  and  his  temper 

'  Dublin  Upiversity  Magaune,  Ma;,  1834. 
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eoDBcientioae  in  an  nnusuat  degree.  The  generaJ  tenor  of  his  earlj  Ufa 
wu  ia  itself  adftpted  to  fiiTour,  and,  in  some  meMure,  produce  these 
dispoiitiom:  the  unsettled  choraoter  of  the  times  in  whiuh  he  livedt 
the  rude  emergencies  of  even  a  change  of  place,  attendiuit  on  such 
times;  uid  the  uniTerssl  agitation  and  tempest  of  the  period  in  which 
he  came  to  man's  estate,  were,  in  do  smaU  degree,  calculated  to  turn 
the  attention  of  thoug-htful  spirits  on  the  external  scene,  and  to  give 
devetopmeat  to  the  turn  (or  observation  and  practical  application.  It 
is  perhaps  not  improbable,  that  auch  was  the  general  effect  of  the  civil 
wars  of  that  period  upon  the  times  and  the  public  mind, — the  fine-spun 
cobwebs  of  pbiloaophj,  and  the  gorgeous  cjoudworlc  of  poetry,  are 
probably  deprived  of  their  influence  upon  the  mass  of  minds  when  so 
kept  painfLdly  on  the  stretch  bj  startling  realities.  But  with  such 
considerations  we  are  evidently  unconcerned. 

After  having  continued  four  years  at  Eton,  Boyle  was  recalled  by 
his  father,  who  had  at  this  time  come  to  live  at  Stalbridge,  in  Dorset- 
shire. He,  nevertheless,  sedulously  applied  himself  to  the  acquisition 
of  classical  knowledge,  and  also  of  ancient  history.  His  father 
eng^ed  a  Mr  Marcombes,  a  foreigner,  lA  assist  his  studies.  This 
f^tleman  had  been  first  employed  as  travelling  tutor  to  his  brothers, 
the  lords  Broghill  and  Kinalmeaky. 

In  1638,  when  he  had  attained  his  eleventh  year,  he  was  sent  on 
his  travels,  under  the  charge  of  the  tame  gentleman.  His  destination 
was  Geneva,  where  he  was  to  continue  his  studies, — a  plan  most 
probably  originating  with  Marcombes,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town, 
and,  having  a  family  resident  in  it,  was  evidently  very  much  con- 
venieneed  by  the  arrangement.  They  took  their  route  by  London, 
where  his  brother,  who  was  also  to  be  the  companion  of  his  foreign 
sojourn,  was  to  he  married  to  Mrs  Anne  Killigrew,  a  maid  of  honour 
to  the  queen.  From  London  they  found  their  way  to  Paris,  and  from 
thence  to  Lyons,  and  on  through  Savoy  to  Geneva. 

Boyle,  in  his  autohiographioal  memoir,  attributes  much  of  the 
moral  improvement  of  his  mind  to  the  care,  and  to  the  influence  of 
some  strong  points  in  the  character  of  Mr  Marcombes,  and  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  join  in  the  opinion.  He  mentions  his  tutor  as 
one  who  was  an  acute  observer  of  the  ways  of  men,  who  formed  his 
opinions  from  life,  not  from  hooks,  and  had  not  merely  a  contempt, 
but  an  aversion  for  pedantry,  which  he  hated  "  as  much  as  any  of  die 
seven  deadly  sins."  It  is  also  very  evident  that  Mr  Marcombes  was 
by  no  mean  an  indulgent  observer,  but  nice,  critical,  choleric;  and  to 
the  quickness  of  his  temper  Mr  Boyle  ascribes  the  fortunate  subjuga- 
tion of  his  own.  If,  indeed,  Mr  Boyle's  temper  was  as  irritable  as  he 
himself  represents  it  to  hare  been,  this  is  a  fact  not  unimportant  to 
the  instructors  of  youth ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  models 
which  biography  affords,  of  patience  and  mildness.  In  this,  however, 
other  and  far  superior  influences  must  claim  a  larger  share,  as  Mr 
Boyle  was  pre-eminently  a  christian.  To  religion,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  there  was  in  his  mind  a  very  peculiar  tendency.  Such  ten- 
dencies, we  are  aware,  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lead  to  the  actual 
adoption  of  any  religion,  still  less  of  the  christian  religion.  When 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity  are  not  instilled  into  the'  heart  witk 
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tlie  fint  mdiments  ot  education,  thej  can  onlj  be  afWrwardt  received 
on  evideace  which  clBime  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  Bad 
this  must  be  aouf^ht  and  studied  with  much  careful  attention.  In 
Bovle's  time,  this  aridenoe  was  eaailj  overlooked  for  mauj  reaaon*) 
and  it  is  always  listened  to  with  strong  reluctance, — the  sexere,  simple, 
and  pracdcal  requisitions  of  christian  teaching  being  strongl  j  opposed 
to  the  whole  bent  of  human  nature,  and  the  entire  spirit  of  social  life. 
Butler,  and  Pale;,  and  other  eminent  men,  afterwards  called  op  to 
crush  the  hjdra  of  infidelity,  had  not  yet  placed  the  question  within  the 
easy  reach  of  the  public  mind.  Notwithstanding  the  able  writings  of 
Grotius,  and  thoM  of  the  more  ancient  apologists,  unhappily,  during  the 
middle  ages,  Christianity  had  been  displaced  from  its  basis  of  exidence, 
and  placed  upon  a  foundation  of  quicksand,  so  as  to  present  neither 
its  genuine  form  nor  its  real  credentials. 

From  these  considarations,  we  lean  to  suspect  that  reli^ous  truths 
had  DO  very  strong  hold  of  Mr  Boyle's  mind,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  ipeok.  The  incidents  which  had  a  decided  efiect  to  unsettle  hie 
belief,  are  such  aa  to  illustrate  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks  rery 
■t;>^i^l7>  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  indicate  a  very  singular 
impressibility.*  He  himself  mentions  the  solemn  impression  upon 
his  mind  of  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  in  the  dead  of  the  night;  it 
led  him  to  reflect  earnestly  upon  his  state  of  mind,  and  to  recollect  his 
great  deficiencies  according  to  the  standard  by  which  he  professed  to 
walk.  Some  time  after  this,  however,  on  Impression  of  a  very  different 
nature  was  made  npon  him,  in  one  of  those  excursions  which  he  wu 
accustomed  to  make  from  Geneva  into  the  mountains  that  lay  around. 
VisitJDg  the  ancient  monastery  of  Chartreuse,  in  a  wild  alpine  recess 
near  Grenoble,  his  feelings  were  so  powerfully  wrought  upon  by  the 
lavage  and  gloomy  scenery,  the  curious  pictures,  and  mysterious  tradi- 
tions of  the  monastery,  that  his  excited  imaginatiou  called  up  and 
lent  a  momentary  reality  to  the  legendary  superstition  of  the  place. 
The  powerful  impressions  thus  made  upon  a  mind,  characteristically 
impressible,  were  such  a»  to  obscure  and  cast  a  dimoess  upon  his  fiv 
less  vivid  impressions  of  Christianity,  of  which,  it  must  be  observed, 
be  knew  not  any  distinct  proofs;  and  his  reason,  bewildered  between 
the  appeals  of  a  strongly  impressed  and  sensibly  imbodied  super- 
stitioD,  and  of  a  vague  and  imperfectly  conceived  belief,  be^jne 
unsettled  upon  the  momentous  truths  of  religion,  which,  under  the 
same  common  name,  offered  such  opposite  and  irreconcilable  demands 
on  faith.  The  traditions  of  St  Bruno,  which  were  thus  brought  as 
a  eentible  reality  to  the  imagination,  stood,  as  it  were,  nearer  to  the 
eye  than  the  remote  and  dimly  apprehended- truths  of  the  gospel;  and, 
while  the  fancy  gave  power  to  the  one,  reason  ceased  to  discriminate 
with  accuracy,  and  lost  its.  inadequate  hold  of  the  other.  The  pro- 
cess is  by  no  means  one.  confined  to  a  youths  fancy  and  a  visionary 
turn,  but,  with  some  modification,  con  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 
pseudo-philosophy  of  the  lost  century.     The  shallow  but  eloquent  Vol- 

•  "  Mr  Bofle'a  mind  WM  of  that  reflectiTe  snd  lensitiTQ  cwt.  on  which  lUgU 
Influeaces  lud  great  effect*  ;  dot,  without  the  fUll  allowance  for  thit,  can  the  tsoa- 
'"  iQ  of  hla  character  b«  diitinctlf  onderBtood." — Dublin  Univtrtitt/  Maga- 
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Bsj  Lm  ezputded  th«  fidlac;  into  a  ijsteDulic  ugnmenti  die  impofl- 
ing  lophiabj  of  Gibbon— so  &r  u  it  c&d  be  «itr»cted  from  th«  am- 
bignitiei  of  itjie — indicates  a  mind  labouring  under  miscoaceptiona 
of  the  same  order. 

With  re«pect  to  Boyle,  hu  own  acconnt  of  the  result  substantiate* 
the  important  hot  affirmed  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  Like  Gibbon, 
Paine,  Volnej,  and  otber  penons,  the  historj  of  whose  acepticiam  is 
known,  he  was  ignorant  of  Uie  actual  evidencea  of  the  facts  and  author- 
ities of  chriatianity,  and  knew  it  onl;,  as  it  is  most  commonly  known 
to  the  multitude,  through  its  moral  and  doctrinal  rules  and  princi- 
ples ;  and  thus,  when  it  became  reduced  into  the  moss  of  clashing  creeds 
and  dogmas,  its  hold  upon  mere  reason  was,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
obscur^  But  it  is  to  the  praise  of  Mr  Bojle,  that  with  him  to  doubt 
was  to  inquire,  and  to  inquire  was  to  cast  away  the  prepossessions, 
and  resist  the  prejudices  which  obscure  the  shallow  depths  of  human 
speculation.  He  was  determined  to  "  be  seriously  inquisitive  of  the 
very  Aiodamentals  of  Christianity,  and  to  hear  what  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  and  the  chief  sects  of  Christiaus,  could  allege  for  their 
opinions;  that  so,  though  he  beliered  more  than  he  could  comprehend, 
he  might  not  believe  more  than  he  could  prove.*  The  intellectual 
soundness  thus  perceptible  in  a  youth  of  fourteen  is  very  remarkable; 
and  the  more  so,  because  it  shows  a  just  diseemment  of  the  fallacy 
upon  which  so  many  clever,  and  sometimes  profound  reasoners,  have 
been  wrecked  in  all  times.  Some  refuse  to  assent  to  that  which  can- 
not be  explained,  while  others  invent  ayatema  for  tlie  mere  explana- 
tion of  the  same  difficulties:  both  confounding  explanation  with  proof, 
and  overlooking  the  most  elementary  conditions  of  reason  and  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge.  Boyle  proceeded  with  the  chancteristio 
sincerity  of  his  temper  to  falm  his  wise  resolution.  A  mind,  so 
happily  constituted  for  research,  could  not  ful  to  receive  ready  satis- 
botion  a<  to  the  evidences  which  offer  the  clearest  and  best  examples 
of  every  proof  within  the  compass  of  human  knowledge.  He  i* 
known  as  an  eminent  christian;  and  this  part  of  his  history  may  be 
sud  to  have  its  illustrious  monument  in  the  foundation  of  a  lecture 
for  the  defence  of  the  Chriatian  religion,  which  has  been  occupied  by 
•ome  of  the  most  eminent  iuunei  in  christian  theology. 

In  September,  164 1 ,  he  left  Geneva,  and  visited  many  of  the  princi- 
pal towns  in  Italy.  He  made  a  more  prolonged  stay  at  Venice,  then 
in  it*  fiill  splendour,  a  great  centre  of  trade,  and  a  concourse  of  nations, 
tongues,  and  mannen.  It  was  the  age  when  the  last  and  ooosuromate 
finish  of  a  polite  education  was  sought  in  foreign  travel, — foreign 
travelling,  still  an  important  advantage  lo  the  scholar,  was  then  an 
indi^nsable  requisite  to  the  polite  ca  leuned.  It  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency of  books  by  the  actual  observation  of  things — it  opened  the 
mind  by  extending  the  sphere  of  its  intercourae ;  and,  while  it  enlarged 
the  conversation,  it  softened  prejudices,  and  gave  ease,  a&bility,  and 
fireedom  to  the  manners  and  address- 
In  Florence  he  passed  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  and,  during  his 
stay,  acquired  the  Italian  language.  Here  also  he  became  acquuntad 
wiu  the  "  new  paradoxes "  of  Galileo,  an  acquisition,  which,  to  tha 
genius  of  Boyle,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  important. 
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From  Florence  be  went  on  to  Rome,  and  waa  enabled  to  ezerciM 
hia  observing'  and  inquiring  spirit  without  interruption,  by  taking' 
upon  bim  the  character  of  a  Frenchman.  He  hod,  while  in  Geneva, 
acquired  the  most  perfect  ease  and  correctness  in  that  language,  and, 
in  Rome,  the  acquisition  became  important.  It  was  his  aim  to  escape 
the  penetrating  espionage  of  the  English  Jesuits,  whose  duty  it  would 
have  been  to  denounce  the  prohibitod  presence  of  an  English  protec- 
tant. Mr  Boyle  attributed  this  prohibition  to  the  reluctance  which 
was  felt  by  the  Papal  court  and  Uie  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  allow 
■trangers,  and  particularly  protestant  strangers,  to  perceiva  tbe  very 
low  state  of  religion  then  prevalent,  and  the  little  reverence  pMd  to 
the  Pope  in  his  own  city.  There  was,  indeed,  enough  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  darkness  and  intellectual  prostration  of  the  place  and 
time.  He  never,  he  declares,  saw  so  small  a  respect  for  the  Pope  as  m 
Rome,  or  met  with  infidelity  so  open  and  unshrinking  as  in  Italy. 

From  Rome  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  from  thence  to  Pisa, 
Leghorn,  and  by  sea  to  Genoa.  He  then  returned  to  France.  On 
liis  journey  he  waa  exposed  to  no  small  danger  in  the  streets  of  a  fron- 
ier  town,  for  refusing  to  take  off  his  bat  to  a  crucifix.  At  Marseilles 
be  met  with  gloomy  tidings,  accompanied  by  a  severe  and  unexpected 
disappointment.  Having  expected  remittances,  he  only  received  let- 
tera  from  hia  father,  giving  deplorable  accounts  of  the  rebellion,  and 
informing  him  that  he  had  only  had  it  in  his  power  to  raise  £250,  to 
bear  their  expenses  home.  This  remittance  miscarried,  it  is  believed 
from  the  dishonesty  of  the  banker  in  Paris  to  whom  it  was  committed. 
Under  these  embarrassing  circumstances,  Mr  Marcombes  brought 
them  back  to  Geneva,  where  they  were  compelled  to  remain  for  two 
years,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  supplies,  and  at  last  found  it  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  an  expedient,  to  enable  them  to  find  their  way 
home.  Mr  Marcombes  obtained  a  sufficient  amount  of  jewellery  on 
his  own  credit,  and  this  anabled  them  tu  travel  on  to  England,  where 
they  arrived  in  1644. 

In  the  mean  time  the  earl  of  Cork  had  died.  He  left,  by  will,  the 
manor  of  Stalbrldge,  and  some  other  property  in  Ireland,  to  Robert 
Boyle.  But  though  thus  well  provided  for  in  the  way  of  fortune,  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  country  rendered  it  difficult  for  bim  to 
obtain  money,  so  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  reside  for  several 
montba  with  hii  sister,  lady  Ranelagh.  This  arrangement  was  fortu- 
nate, aa  it  waa  the  means  of  diverting  him  from  a  purpose  which  be 
had  recently  formed  of  entering  the  army. 

As  his  brother,  lord  Broghill,  bad  considerable  interest,  he  obtuned 
through  hia  means  a  protection  for  his  estates  in  England  and  Ire- 
lant^  and  waa  also  permitted  to  return  to  France  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  debts  which  he  had  been  forced  to  contract. 

He  soon  returned  and  retired  to  his  manor  of  Stalbridge,  where  he 
spent  four  years  in  the  most  intense  pursuit  of  knowledge,  occaaio» 
ally,  however,  relaxing  his  mind,  or  diversifying  his  studies,  by  excur- 
sions to  London  and  Oxford.  During  this  interval  he  applied  himself 
for  a  time  to  ethical  investigations,  upon  which  subject  he  composed  a 
treatise.  His  favourite  pursuit,  however,  was  natural  philosophy,  in 
different  departments  of  which  he  soon  obtointd  as  much  knowledge 
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as  tbe  atAte  of  science  at  that  period  afTordei.  He  mentioiu  of  him 
■elf,  that,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  his  industry  was  so  unremitting, 
that  he  continued  to  mix  study  vith  every  pursuit,  so  as  not  to  lose  a 
moment  which  could  be  profitably  applied.  "  If  they  were  walking' 
down  a  hill,  or  on  a  roogh  road,  he  would  still  he  studying  till  supper, 
and  frequently  proposed  such  difficulties  as  he  had  met  with  to  his 
governor." 

Among  th«  resooroef  of  learned  men  m  that  period  for  the  attain- 
ment and  interchange  of  knowledge,  none  was  more  cultiToted  or  more 
effective  for  its  end  than  epistolary  correspondence;  by  means  of 
which,  the  concert  and  stimulus  which  soon  atier  began  to  be  propa- 
gated by  learned  societies,  was  kept  up  hy  individual  communications. 
For  those,  who  like  Boyle  devoted  themselves  to  knowledge,  such  a  re- 
source was  then  of  primary  consideration,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  also 
supplied  the  place  of  books  :  the  lights  of  science  were  uncertain  and 
rare,  and  the  ardent  student  of  nature  was  on  the  watch  for  every  gleam. 
Boyle  was  not  remiss  in  seeking  the  enlightening  intorcourse  af  those 
who  were  the  most  eminent  for  north  and  learning. 

In  1645,  during  the  civil  wars,  a  sniall  company  of  persons  of 
talent  and  learning  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  London  first,  and 
afterwards,  when  London  became  too  troubled  for  peaceful  studies,  in 
Oxford.  The  object  of  their  meetings  vras  to  hold  conversations  and 
make  eommunicaUons  in  natural  philosophy.  This  was  the  first  brin- 
ing of  that  raost  illustrious  institution  the  Hoyal  Society,  and  consisted 
of  many  of  those  who  were  its  most  eminent  members — Wallis,  Wren, 
Ward,  Wilkins,  &C., —  men,  among  whom,  at  Mr  Boyle's  time  of  life, 
It  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  an  honour  to  be  included.  They  wers 
the  followers  of  Bacon,  and  the  immediate  precursors  of  Newton.  The 
light  of  human  reason  had  been  long  struggling,  vainly,  to  break  forth 
from  the  overpowering  control  of  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  in  Italy,  a  succession  of  minds  of  the  first  order,  Copernicus, 
Kepler,  Galileo,  with  his  contemporaries,  had  arisen,  in  vain,  above  the 
dim  twilight  of  school  and  cloister — though  not  permitted  to  be  the 
lights  of  science,  jet  condemned  to  leave  indelible  illustrations  of 
the  power  of  superstition  and  slavery,  and  of  the  importance  of 
freedom  of  thought  to  the  advancement  of  mankind.  This  vital  ele- 
ment had  found  its  place  in  England:  the  reformation  of  religion  was 
also  the  rectification  of  reason,  and  the  spirit  of  the  venerable  father* 
of  modem  science  was  now  to  shine  out  in  the  daylight  of  freedom, 
unfettered  by  any  impositions  save  those  limits  assigned  by  him  &om 
whom  reason  is  the  gift  to  man.  The  eminent  men  whom  we  have 
mentioned  had  agreed  upon  weekly  meetings  at  each  other's  lodgingsi 
they  also  sometimes  mot  in  Gresham  College.  Their  meetings  were 
interrupted  after  the  death  of  Charles,  when  Loudon,  for  a  time, 
became  the  seat  of  crime  and  anarchy,  and  especially  onsafe  for  those 
who  did  not  wish  to  go  the  fulIeBt  lengths  of  compliance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  hour.  The  principal  portion  of  the  members  retired  to 
Oxford.  The  result  of  the  connexions  thus  formed  was  a  more  deter- 
minate direction  to  the  philosophical  taste,  and,  perhaps,  an  increased 
impulse  to  the  extraordinary  assiduity  with  which  Mr  Boyle  devoted 
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himself  to  investigotioai  which  have  conferred  npon^iaiutmeadiitiD- 
guiihed  place  in  the  histor;  of  natural  philosophj. 

The  cloae  and  ledeatAiy  hahita,  conM^uent  on  such  usiduous  itudy, 
were  not  without  their  debilitating  effects  upon  Bojle's  corporeal 
firtune.  Before  he  Vas  jet  of  age  he  hecame  snbject  to  repeated 
attacks  of  that  most  alQicting  disease,  the  atone. 

In  1652,  he  come  Dver  to  settle  his  affairs  in  Ireland,  and 
remained  for  a  considerable  time,  but  compluned  Teij  much  of  the 
great  obstaclea  which  baffled  his  efforts  to  moke  a  progress  in  his 
uvonrite  investigationa  in  chemical  science.  Still  nis  mtrelaxing 
ardour  found  a  congenial  pursuit  in  anatomy,  and  he  entered  on  a 
course  of  dissection,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr  William  Petty,  phjii- 
cian  to  the  army.  Of  this,  he  sajs,  "  I  satisfied  myself  of  the  circul*- 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  have  seen  more  of  the  rariety  and  contriTances 
of  Natnre,  and  Uie  majesty  and  wisdom  of  her  Author,  than  all  the 
books  I  ever  read  in  my  life  could  giTC  me  convincing  notions  of." 

In  1654,  he  executed  an  intention,  which  he  had  long  meditated, 
of  retiring  to  Oxford,  where  his  chief  associates  in  sttidr  still  met; 
and  where  he  could  with  more  ease  pursue  bis  favourite  inquiries  in 
science.  It  was  their  custom  to  meet  at  each  other's  apartments  or 
dwellings,  in  turn,  to  discuss  the  questions  of  principal  interest  at  the 
Ume,  mutually  communicating  to  each  other  the  result  of  their  several 
labours.  They  called  thenuelvea  the  Philosophical  College,  and  per- 
haps were  not  without  some  sense  of  the  important  results  to  which 
their  studies  were  afterwards  to  lead.  They  principally  ^)plied 
themselves  to  mathematical,  and,  still  more,  to  experimental  inquiries 
in  natural  philosophy.  Among  this  distinguished  body,  the  nucleus 
of  modem  philosophy,  Boyle  was  not  the  least  active  or  efficient. 
Of  his  labours,  we  shall  presently  speak  more  in  detail  He  seema 
to  have  been  early  impressed  by  the  discoveries  and  the  opinione 
declared  by  the  Florentine  philosophers,  and  directed  his  inveatigationa 
with  a  view  to  confirm  and  follow  out  their  discoveries;  the  result 
was  a  very  conaidemble  improvement  upon  the  air-pump,  a  machine 
invent«d  very  recently  by  Otto  of  Guericke,  a  burgomaster  of  Magde- 
burg.  Endowed  with  Acuities,  in  the  very  highest  degree  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  experimental  science,  he  pursued,  confirmed,  and 
extended  the  science  01  pneumatics,  of  which  the  foundations  bad  been 
laid  by  Torricelli,  Pascal,  and  Huygena. 

Daring  the  same  interval,  while  engaged  with  ardour  esaential  to 
genius  and  natural  to  youth,  in  these  captivating  and  absorbing  pur- 
suits, Boyle's  just,  comprehensive,  and  conscientious  spirit  waa  not 
turned  aside  from  the  still  higher  path  which  be  had  chosen  for  hia 
walk  through  life.  The  same  inquiring,  docile,  and  cautious  habits 
of  mind,  improved  by  the  ioveatigations  of  natural  philosophy,  were 
directed  to  the  investigation  of  the  sacred  records.  He  made  great 
progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  in  the  critical 
study  of  the  Scriptures  ia  tbeir  original  languages.  He  composed  an 
"Essay  on  the  Scriptures,"  in  which  tbis  proficiency  ia  honourably 
illustrated.  The  exemplary  seal  with  which,  amidst  the  multiplicity 
of  his  pursnita,  and  the  distraction  of  severe  disease,  he  gave  hia  mind 
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to  a  porsnit,  so  apt  to  be  oTerlooked  bj  men  inteDsely  eng&ged  in 
temporal  pursuits,  is  very  strongly  expr«a«ed  bj  bimself.  "  For  my 
part,  reflecting  often  od  David's  generoeitj,  wbo  would  not  offer  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord  that  which  cost  him  nothing',  1  esteem  no  labour 
IsTiahed  that  illustrates  or  endears  to  me  that  divine  book,  and  think  it 
no  treacherous  sign  thst  God  loves  a  man,  when  he  incline*  his  heart  to 
love  tbe  scriptures,  where  the  truths  are  so  precious  snd  important  that 
the  purchase  must  at  least  deserve  the  price.  And  I  confess  myself 
to  be  none  of  those  lasy  persons  who  seem  to  expect  to  obtain  from 
God  a  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  his  book,  upon  aa  easj  terms  as 
Adam  did  a  wife,  by  sleeping  soundly."  Of  this  spiritual  &ame  of 
tnind  we  shall  find  nomerons  and  increasing  proo&.  During  his  reu- 
dence  at  Oxford  be  was  not  less  solicitous  in  his  cultivation  of,  and 
intercourse  with,  the  best  preachers  and  ablest  divines,  than  with  those 
eminent  philosophers  who  had  associated  themselves  with  him,  and 
whose  meetings  were  often  held  in  his  apartments.  Pococke,  Hydet 
Clarke,  and  Barlow,  wer«  among  his  intimates  and  advisers  in  those 
studies,  of  which  they  were  tbe  lights  and  ornaments  in  their  day.  In 
common  with  the  ablest  and  soundest  of  his  literary  assvciates,  he 
warmly  opposed  the  absurd  scholastic  method  of  philosophising,  which 
was  the  remains  of  the  scholastic  period,  but  was  maintained  under 
the  abused  name  and  sanction  of  Aristotle. 

The  reputation  of  his  learning  and  sanctity  was  perhaps  extended 
by  his  character  as  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  by  his  illustrious  birth. 
The  lord  chancellor  Clarendon  was  among  those  who  importuned  him 
to  enter  upon  holy  orders;  but  Boyle,  with  the  just  and  philosophical 
discernment,  as  well  as  the  disinterestedness  of  his  character,  refused, 
upon  the  consideration  that  hu  writings  in  support  of  divine  truth 
would  come  wiUi  more  unmixed  authority  from  one  connected  by  no 

irsonal  interest  with  its  muntenance.  So  high  at  the  same  time  was 
lis  reputation  as  a  philosopher,  that  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
requested  of  Mr  Southwell,  the  English  resident  at  his  court,  to  con- 
vey to  Mr  Boyle  his  desire  to  he  numbered  among  his  correspondents. 

In  1662,  a  grant  of  the  forfeited  impropriations  in  Ireland  was  ob- 
tained in  his  name,  but  without  any  previous  communication  with  him. 
This  he  applied  to  the  purposes  of  maintaining  and  extending  tbe 
benefits  of  Christianity,  by  supporting  active  and  efficient  clergymen. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Society  for  the 

Eropagation  of  the  gospel  in  New  England:  a  society  which  was,  we 
elieve,  the  origin  of  those  societies  for  the  same  end,  of  which  the 
results  have  been  so  diffusively  connected  with  the  more  permanent 
and  higher  interests  of  the  human  race. 

The  philosophical  works  and  investigations  of  Boyle,  in  the  mean- 
while, followed  thick  upon  each  other.  The  splendid  progress  of  the 
physical  sciences  since  his  time  have  been,  in  every  branch,  such  as  to 
oast  an  undeserved  oblivion  over  the  able  and  intelligent  inquirers  who 
began  the  march  of  science  in  England.  Though  they  were  far  in 
advance  of  their  day,  yet  after  all,  their  happiest  advances  were  bnt 
ignorant  conjectures,  compared  with  the  discoveries  which  may  be 
•aid  to  havB  followed  in  their  track.     The  &me  of  Hooka  is  lost  in 
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tli«  discoveries  of  Newton.*  Bo^le  i«  said  to  have  cug^Mted  to  dits 
great  maa  the  first  ideas  of  his  theory  of  light,  ia  an  Esmj  containing 
"  Considerations  and  Experiments  cooceming  Colours."  This  waa 
published  in  1663,  when  Newton  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  thre« 
years  before  he  commenced  those  experiments  to  which  the  theory  of 
colours  ia  due.  But  Boyle's  researches,  directed  by  a  true  theory  of 
the  principles  of  inquiry,  were  full  of  true  and  just  suggestions,  of 
which,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  fair  way  of  thinking,  to  attribute  to 
them  the  discoTeries  of  any  subsequent  inquirer.  The  same  sugges- 
tions are,  to  a  marvellous  extent,  presented  to  various  minds  with  a 
coincidence  which  nuy  be  called  simultaneous :  tbey  are,  in  truth,  tJi« 
product  of  the  age,  and  of  the  reality  of  things.  One  true  notion 
received  will  be  similarly  applied  by  nearly  all  minds  of  a  certain 
order;  and  as  principles  of  investigation  and  facts  become  matured 
and  accumulated,  it  is  rather  the  wonder  how  so  many  can  differ  than 
that  so  many  should  agree. 

Mr  Boyle  was,  at  this  period  of  life,  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  per> 
sons  of  profligate  or  worldly  temper,  by  the  publication  of  some  moral 
essay,  under  the  title  of  "  Occasional  Reflections  on  different  Subjects," 
which  had  been  written  in  his  younger  days,  and  which,  as  might  be 
expected  from  one  of  Mr  Boyle's  simplicity  of  mind,  went  to  the  fullest 
lengthaf  in  the  truths  of  moral  and  spiritual  reflection.  That  the 
soundest  reason  shonid  on  these,  as  on  all  other  subjects  of  thought, 
keep  nearest  to  truth,  would  seem  to  he  a  natural  consequence.  But 
the  mind  of  society  is,  to  a  large  extent,  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  follies 
and  corrupt  conventions  by  which  the  spirit  of  the  world  is  kept  ia 
conceit  with  itself ;  and  one  of  the  consequences  is  the  tacit  pro 
scription  of  numerous  plain  truths,  which  no  one  denies,  and  few  like 
to  have  forced  upon  their  attention.  The  formal  admission  and  prac- 
tical contempt  of  many  truths  have  thus  converted  them  into  solemn 
trifles,  destitute  of  their  proper  meaning  and  afforded  to  satire  the 
keenest  of  its  shafts,  which  is  directed  against  everything  at  which 
the  world  desires  to  laugh,  and  would  gladly  look  upon  as  folly.  It 
has,  in  effect,  no  very  profound  air  to  say  gravely  what  every  one 
knows  and  no  one  heeds,  and  it  will  become  nearly  burlesque,  if  such 
things  are  solemnly  put  forth  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  aeep  reflec- 
tion— the  more  so,  too,  as  it  is  always  very  common  to  meet  amiable 
shallow  triflers,  who  deal  in  commonplaces,  because,  in  fiact,  they  can 
talk   on  no  other   conditions.      But  it  is  easy  to  tee  how,  to  a  deep 

*  Newton  probsblf  took  the  thought  of  gravitation  troia  Hooke.  It  is  on  inleresl- 
ing  fact  that  Hilton  leems  to  have  described  the  idea  of  lolar  attraction  in  tlw 
foUoiring  lines  : — 

"  What  if  the  aun 
Be  centre  to  the  world.,  and  other  atars 
By  his  attractive  virtue  and  their  own 
Incited,  dance  about  him  Torioua  rouiidB  f " 
t  Intense  and  serioui  minds  seldom  understand  ridicule,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
unapt  to  waUi  uncoaacioaslr  within  it*  precincts.     Ridicule  is  (he  graat  waapoa 
of  ignonuice,  shallowneM,  and  vice ;  but  it  1)  wielded  in  the  hands  of  wit  aad 
malice,  and  is,  therefore,  fonnidable. 
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tliinkar,  whose  mind  is  uncorrupted  by  the  world,  monj  ^eat  first 
truths,  which  are  lost  in  the  vague  forms  of  proverbial  commonplace, 
should  start  into  an  intenie  reality ;  and  thna  language,  which  has  lost 
iia  geose  to  worldly  wisdom,  acquire  a  power  beyond  the  conception 
of  keen  and  shrewd  deriders.  Of  this  single-minded,  earnest,  and 
conscientious  character  was  Mr  Boyle,  to  whom  the  very  title  of  the 
Supreme  Being  brought  a  sense  of  veneration,  and  a  host  of  solemn 
and  afiacting  truths,  Buch  as  seldom  in  any  way,  and  never  very  in- 
tensely, crossed  the  minds  of  those  who  exercised  their  wit  U|>oa  his 
reflections.  The  author  of  Hudihras  was  one  of  these;  he  imitated 
Mr  Boyle  in  "  An  occasional  Reflection  on  Dr  Charlton's  feeling  a 
Dog's  Pulse,  at  Gresham  College."  Swift  also  wrote  his  "  Pious 
Meditations  on  a  Broomstick,"  in  imitation  of  the  same  compositions. 

The  high  reputation,  both  as  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian,  acquired 
by  Mr  Boyle,  recommended  him  to  the  respect  and  favour  of  all  that 
was  high  and  honourable  in  the  land.  The  provostship  of  Eton  having 
become  vacant,  he  was  nominated  by  the  king  to  that  important  station. 
This  he  declined,  because  he  wanted  no  addition  either  to  his  rank  or 
fortune.  He  had  decided  against  taking  holy  orders,  for  a  reason 
which  we  have  always  considered  as  having  much  weight:  that  the 
world,  and  still  more  the  infidel  portion  of  it,  is  more  likely  to  be  in< 
flueoced  by  the  more  apparently  disinterested  Christianity  of  a  lay- 
man, than  by  the  professional  zeal  and  testimony  of  a  churchman. 
Mr  Bojie  had  also  a  sense  that  his  devotion  to  chemistry  might  be 
found  inconsistent  with  the  active  duties  of  the  college,  as  he  would 
find  it  his  duty  to  fulfil  them. 

He  was,  at  the  same  period  of  his  life,  appealed  to  upon  a  controversy 
which  then,  and  often  since,  has  excited  the  attention  of  society.  This 
was  the  question  as  to  the  supposed  supernatural  virtue  of  healing, 
which  was  supposed  to  reside  in  the  person  of  a  Mr  Valentine  GreiU- 
rakes.  Both  parties  addressed  their  appeal  to  Mr  Boyle,  as  the  per- 
son of  the  age  most  fitted  to  give  an  authoritative  opinion.  We  should 
enter  here  very  fully  into  that  curious  subject,  htid  we  not  to  give  a 
separate  notice  on  it  in  the  memoir  of  Mr  Greatrakes,  where  we  shall 
give  it  exclusive  consideration.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  Mr  Boyle,  by  a  Mr  Stubbe,  in  behalf  of  Greatrakes, 
and  that  he  replied  in  another,  which,  deservedly,  obtiuned  great 

In  1667,  when  a  aevere  attack  was  made  upon  the  Royal  Society, 
Mr  Boyle  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence.  It  was,  in  reality, 
the  era  of  a  great  revolution  in  the  intellectual  world — when  the  con- 
test between  the  darkness  of  the  scholastic  age  and  the  light  of  the 
Newtonian  day  was  at  its  maximum  point  of  violence.  The  advocates 
of  a  master,  who  would  have  scornfully  disclaimed  them,  supplied  the 
want  of  reason  in  favour  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  by  charging 
the  new  philosophy  and  its  supporters  with  impiety.  The  charge 
was,  indeed,  unlucky;  it  appealed  to  prejudices,  and  placed  truth  itself 
in  a  false  position.  The  sacred  history,  written  in  an  early  age  of  the 
world,  and  not  designed  for  the  chimerical  and  inconsistent  purpose 
of  teaching  natural  philosophy,  nsed  tbe  language  of  mankind  in  its 
allusions  to  nature — the  only  medium  by  which  it  could  continue  in- 
U.  2 «  ir. 
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uUigible  through  so  manj  Htfttes  of  oiviliiation.  But  ■■  men  tlieo- 
riiea  on  nature,  and  come  to  variou  notion*  on  the  atructure  of  the 
mundane  sjitero,  it  is  erident  that  the;  would  compare  the  language 
of  holy  writ  with  the  conclusions  of  science.  Hence  difficulties  wonld 
arise.  To  deal  with  these,  or  to  prexeat  them,  the  jargon  of  the 
schools  was  a  oonvenient,  but  most  mischieTous  resource.  It  was 
virtually  the  means  of  arriving  at  any  desired  inference  hj  verbal  dex- 
terity. Thus  adopting  as  sacred  revelations,  the  indispensable  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible,  it  preserved  an  erroneous  system  of  physics,  by 
excluding  the  consideration  of  phenomena.  The  mistaJie  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  this  head  was  two-fold;  for,  the  scripture  was  not 
only  understood  to  declare  an  accurate  system  of  the  world,  bnt  iU 
language  was  so  interpreted  as  to  convert  the  prevalent  philosophy 
of  the  age  into  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  sacred  text.  Thus, 
unhappily,  arose  the  seif'perpetuatien  of  error :  it  perverted  scripture ; 
and  erected  the  perversion  into  sacred  authority.  When  the  reason 
of  mankind  became  more  free,  another  evil  result  arose:  the  fallacies 
which  were  thus  wedded  to  the  Bible,  by  old  and  venerated  error, 
could  not  be  easily  divorced,  and  became  a  fertile  ground  for  the 
sophistry  of  the  deist.  Andyet,  inaphilosophic  age,  it  seems  strange 
that  sophisms  so  obvious  should  have  been  ventured.  It  ought,  indeed 
to  be  otwerred  that  even  the  latest  works  on  astronomy  are  liable  to  the 
very  same  misinterpretations;  for,  from  the  difficulty  and  complica- 
tion of  the  subject,  it  is  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  fictitious  con- 
vention, founded  on  appearances,  as  an  indispensable  necessity  of 
language.  Aod  that  fiction  is  the  ve7y  tome  which  the  philosoplierf 
and  divines  of  ages  imagined  to  be  a  system  maintained  on  the 
authority  of  scripture — which  contained  no  system,  and  disclosed 
not  one  single  fact  in  nature.  For  the  purpose,  it  should,  indeed, 
have  contuned  some  other  books,  bigger  than  itself,  of  pure  and 
anmiied  mathematics.  Nor  would  it  be  very  possible  to  fix  a  limit 
where  God  should  cease  to  reveal,  and  reason  begin  its  queries, 
cavils,  and  senseless  mistakes  and  superstitions.  The  language  of 
Laplace,  of  the  vulgar  of  all  ages,  founded  on  the  common  princi[des 
of  human  language,  is  precisely  that  which  the  sacred  penmen  have 
used;  because  there  never  was,  or  will  be,  any  other.  The  secret  that 
the  truth  of  God  needs  no  veil  of  consecrated  error — and  that  his 
word  stands  aloof  and  undefiled  by  the  rashness  of  theories,  or  the 
fanaticism  of  schools— was  as  far  from  being  understood  as  the  Baco- 
nian philosophy.  As  a  theory  of  metaphysics,  the  iuductive  method 
might  be  suffered  to  pass  among  other  subtle  speculations :  specula- 
tion had,  indeed,  so  little  connexion  with  practice,  that  there  was 
nothing  very  formidable  in  any  effort  of  this  nature — it  was  simply  a 
great  book  to  swell  the  mass  of  academic  lucubration.  But  it  was  a 
different  thing  when  a  new  race  of  inquirers  arose,  and,  throwing 
aside  the  endless  and  inconclusive  resources  of  division,  distinction, 
syllogism,  and  definition,  stretched  beyond,  and  mistaken  in  their  use, 
and  began  to  weigh  and  measure,  compare,  compound,  and  analyse, 
and  seek  for  the  constitution  of  nature  by  a  diligent  and  searching 
examination  of  nature  itself.  Such  a  new  and  darioa;  course  would 
uot  only  assail  the  learned  repose  of  univernties,  and  deprive  grave 
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doctors  of  mnok  cheap-won  wiidom,  but  it  abo  gai«  a  Tioleut  shock 
to  that  factions  zeal  with  which  systema  are  bo  mnch  upheld.  Hence 
it  waa  that  where  reaaon  failed,  it  was  an  eaaj,  though  most  unfor- 
tunate, reionrce  of  controTersj,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  an  appeal  such  as 
Uiat  we  have  described,  and  bring  holj  writ  to  the  aid  of  the  Aristo- 
teliana.  The  error  has  been  propagated  down  to  our  times,  checking 
BCienoe,  and  abusing  scripture.  The  Royal  Societjr  was  its  first  ob- 
ject. Mr  Baj\e  was  personally  treated  with  the  respect  of  his  ant»> 
goniats — a  remarkable  teatiniDnv  to  his  reputation  for  piety  and  worth. 
A  friend  of  his,  who  was  a  leading  writer  in  the  controveraj,  noticea 
him  in  thia  honourable  manner  :  that  he  "  alone  had  done  enough  to 
oblige  all  mankind,  and  to  erect  an  eternal  monument  to  hia  memoij; 
so  that  had  he  lived  in  the  days  wheu  men  godded  their  bene&ctora, 
he  could  not  have  missed  one  of  the  first  places  among  their  deified 
mortals;  and  that  in  his  writing;s  are  to  be  found  the  ereatastatrength 
and  the  sweetest  modesty,  the  noblest  diacoTeries  and  the  roost  geoe- 
roua  aelf-denial,  the  profouudest  insight  into  philosophy  and  nature, 
and  the  most  devout  and  affectionate  sense  of  God  and  religion," 

In  the  following  year  he  changed  his  residence  from  Oxford  to 
LondoD,  where  he  took  up  hia  quarters  with  the  lady  Ranelagh  hii 
sister.  The  change  facilitated  his  cofainiuDiGation  with  the  Royal 
Society,  and  with  learned  men.  As  was  usual,  he  continued  to  pro- 
duce and  send  forth  essays  ou  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy; 
chiefly,  howerer,  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  properties  of  air  and 
water.  In  1670,  he  published  a  work  containing  a  more  detuled 
account  of  hia  philosopnical  speculations  and  discoveries.  This  work 
obtained  very  general  notice,  and  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  it  g^ve  a  vast  impulse  to  chemical  inquiry. 

Id  1671,  his  heal^,  ever  very  delicate,  received  a  severe  shock 
Irom  a  paralytic  disease.  He,  nevertheless,  recovered,  it  is  said  by  the 
adoption  of  a  strict  regimen,  with  the  help  of  medical  treatment. 

Among  the  very  numerous  tracts  which  he  every  year  published, 
there  was,  in  1 G74,  a  paper  read  in  the  Royal  Society  on  "  quicksilver 
growing  hot  with  gold,"  which  drew  a  letter  from  Newton  to  caution 
him  i^ainst  any  premature  disclosure  on  a  fact  apparently  so  favour- 
able to  Alohymy.  Mr  Boyle  seems  not  altogether  to  have  abandoned 
some  of  these  notions  more  properly  appertaining  to  that  visionary 
science:  thb  was,  however,  both  natural,  and  even  philosophically  just, 
in  the  commencement  of  a  science  of  which  it  was  the  origin.  Alchymy 
had  already  produced  a  ridi  accumulation  of  facts,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  decide  where  the  true  line  was  to  be  found  between  reality 
and  conjecture.  Though  it  is  the  spirit  of  inductive  science  to  ques- 
tion nature,  by  meaus  of  experiment  and  observation,  it  is  plain  that 
there  must  be  some  previous  process  of  conjecture  to  give  the  direc- 
tion to  inquiry.  The  true  principle  of  conjecture  is,  that  it  should  be 
directed  by  knowledge;  as,  out  of  ascertained  beta,  varioua  probabili- 
ties arise  to  exercise  the  invention  and  sagacity  of  the  inquirer.  Laws 
of  nature  rise  slowly  to  observation,  and  with  them  the  Uw  of  obser- 
vation and  inference  grows  both  stricter  and  surer.  To  venture  to 
assnnie  these  limiting  rules  prematurely,  would  have  been  a  fatal  error; 
and  even  still  it  would  be  hard  to  fix  the  bounds  of  the  unknown,  and 
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therefore  mjsterioua  procewes  of  nature.  We  cannot  affirm  that 
mankind  maj  not,  in  the  course  of  half  a  centurj,  have  aseartaioed 
not  onlj  numerous  new  and  unknown  propertiea,  (ach  ae  to  gire  an 
entirely  new  aspect  to  the  laws  supposed  to  be  those  of  nature,  but 
have  discovered  resutti  which  must  be  concluded  to  indicate  further 
elementary  laws  as  yet  unknown.  But  there  is  a  sound  rule,  of  which 
we  shall  hare  much  oocasion  to  speak  Airther — it  ia  this;  that  there  is 
a  certain  perceptible  analogy  in  the  operations  of  nature,  which  it  it 
chimerical  and  visionary  to  depart  from,  but  within  which  the  utmost 
laUtude  of  conjecture  may  and  even  must  be  allowed,  even  to  the 
apparent  verge  of  extravagance.  A  known  operation,  working  accord- 
ing to  an  ascertained  law,  may,  according  to  this  principle,  be  carried 
in  experiment  to  any  extreme  length  against  which  human  ignorance 
has  set  up  its  canon  of  prejudice;  because,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing 
can  be  pronounced  impossible,  unless  for  some  specific  reason  on  the 
most  rigidly  ascertained  grounds.  Od  the  other  hand,  to  violate  this 
analogy  would  he  to  take  improbability  for  the  guide  of  science  {  la 
neglect  it  would  be  to  take  chance,  and  drift  upon  the  ocean  of  non- 
existence. The  reader  of  these  remarks  cannot  ful  to  keep  in  view, 
that  their  application  is  not  to  the  grounds  of  strict  inference,  wliich, 
to  have  any  value,  must  he  derived  by  the  strictest  reasoning  ham  the 
most  rigid  facts;  but  to  the  grounds  of  probable  conjecture  which  is 
the  guide  of  trial.  In  Mr  Boyle's  day,  the  founders  of  modern  science 
might  justly  entertain  a  salutary  terror  against  the  visions  of  the  em> 
pirical  philosophy,  founded  as  they  were  upon  a  mixture  of  supersti- 
tiou,  lawless  fancies,  traditionary  dogmas,  crude  hypotheses,  and  pre- 
mature generalizations.  And  as  human  reason  is  ever  oscillating  to 
extremes,  the  new  impulse  would  naturally  lead  the  followers  of 
Galileo  and  Bacon  to  take  a  narrow  basis  for  their  views  in  science; 
and  in  departing  from  the  visionary  fields  of  the  old  hermetic  science^ 
leaTe  behind  some  solid  and  valuable  truths.  Looking  on  the  subject 
with  these  reflections,  we  are  rather  led  to  admire  the  tempered  and 
considerate  spirit  of  Mr  Boyle,  than  to  qualify  his  character  by  the 
admission  of  an  enthusiasm  for  the  occult  and  mystical,  which  seems 
to  have  tinged  his  zeal  and  led  him  further  into  speculative  inquiry 
than  he  would  have  gone  in  the  next  generation.  With  or  without 
Kuch  a  qualification — the  extent,  variety,  and  soundness,  of  his  inves- 
tigation, placed  natural  philosophy  on  a  firm  and  broad  foundation, 
and  gave  the  great  impulse,  froiii  which  numerous  inquiries  of  far 
less  genius  have  since  obtained  higher  celebrity. 

The  very  titles  of  some  of  his  works  convey  the  sound  election  with 
which  he  observed  the  errors  and  obstructions  of  human  inquiry, 
which  impeded,  and  even  still,  in  some  measure,  continue  to  impede 
natural  science.  Of  this  nature  may  be  specified  his  "  Free  Inquiry 
into  the  vulgar  notion  of  Nature;"  and  his  "Disquisition  into  the  final 
causes  of  natural  things,  and  with  what  caution  a  naturalist  should 
admit  them." 

It  appears  that  several  of  hit  writings  were  lost  hy  Tarions  causes, 
among  which  there  occurs  one  not  now  very  easy  to  apprehend.  It  ia 
stated  by  himself,  that  he  had  lost  numerous  manuscripts  by  the  sor- 
reptitiouj  depredation  of  riBifa>r*.     In  1686,  he  published  some  state- 
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ments  of  the  various  obBtsclea  he  had  met  with,  aod  the  difficultiei 
which  he  had  encountered  in  the  puhlicatioa  of  hia  writingB.  This  li 
now  chiefly  import&nt  as  one  of  the  oumerous  indications  of  a  state  of 
literature  attoK^ther  different  from  that  of  more  recent  times.  It  is 
now  not  very  far  from  the  truth  to  say,  that  the  universal  sense  of 
literary  men  is  one  which  would  suggest  an  apology  of  an  opposite 
purport  from  that  of  Mr  Boyle's;  and  indeed,  there  are  few  prefaces 
which  do  not  contain  some  implication  of  the  kind.  A  modem  writer 
may  perhaps  feel,  with  some  reason,  that  he  has  to  account  for  the 
public  appearance,  in  which  the  public  is  but  little  or  not  at  all  inter- 
ested; hut  Mr  Boyle  felt  the  solemn  duty  of  one  to  whom  it  was  com- 
mitted to  enlighten  and  instruct  an  age  of  great  comparative  igno- 
rance. His  apology  indicates  tbe  entire  absence  of  those  sentiments  of 
egotism  and  arrogance,  of  which  such*  an  apology  might  now  be  re- 
garded as  the  language.  But  it  is  to  be  admitted  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  claimof  the  scientific  inquirer  yet  stands  upon  a  peculiar  ground;  the 
successful  prosecutor  of  discoveries  must  ajways  possess  a  claim  upon 
tbe  mind  of  his  age:  he  owes  something  to  the  world,  and  the  world 
something  to  him — he  stands  apart,  because  he  is  in  advance  of  his 
age — his  appeal  is  the  assertioa  of  a  duty,  not  the  boast  of  a  merit, 
or  a  demand  for  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Such  cltuma  as  Mr 
Boyle  had  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  age,  were  then  accom- 
panied by  much  anxiety,  and  de  sense  of  a  jealous  and  earnest  com- 
petition. Tbe  whole  structure  of  sdence  was  to  he  built — and  as  the 
Ignorance  of  nature  had,  till  then,  been  occasioned  by  an  entire  per- 
vertion  in  the  method  and  direction  of  the  human  mind — there  was  a 
wide  waste  of  obvious  phenomena  which  lay  upon  the  surface,  ready  to 
offer  themselves  to  the  first  glanoes  of  rightly  directed  inquiry.  It 
was  a  consequNice  that,  among  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  there  was 
a  jealous  competition.  In  this  was,  then,  first  displayed  that  unscru- 
pulous disregard  to  truth  and  justice,  which  has  in  so  many  instances 
disg^raced  foreign  phllosopbers,  who  have  shown  an  unpardonable 
readiness  to  appropriate  the  inventions  and  discoveHe*  of  English 
science.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  great  controversy  concerning 
the  fluxionary  or  differential  calculus,  of  which  this  was  the  period. 
Similarly,  Mr  Boyle  had  to  complain  of  nnmerous  instances  in  which 
he  was  the  qhject  of  similar  frauds.  Many  copied'his  writing's  without 
any  citation  of  authority,  or  stated  his  eiperlmenti  in  their  books  a* 
if  they  had  made  them  themselves. 

A  life  of  indefadgaUe  research  and  study  could  not  fail  to  affect 
the  extremely  delicate  constitution  of  Mr  Boyle.  Great  temperance, 
and  continual  caution  which  is  mostly  enforced  hy  so  tender  a  frame, 
had  perhaps  made  the  moat  of  his  strength.  But  be  at  last  felt  it  due 
to  science,  and  essential  to  his  ease  and  health,  to  restrict  his  labours, 
and  to  avoid  all  superfluous  engagements.  He  seems  to  have  been 
deeply  impressed  with  that  sense  of  the  value  of  time  which  belongs 
to  those  who  hare  great  and  permanent  objects  of  pursuit,  and  an 
oaraest  desire  to  accomplish  the  truer  and  worthier  ends  of  existence. 
The  broad  ocean  of  discovery,  too  vast  for  even  tbe  contemplation  of 
the  highest  human  reason,  or  for  the  mind  of  ages,  lay  yet  untried  in 
'  aU  its  magnificeat  expanse  before  his  mind's  eye :  be  could  anticipat« 
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Qumeroiu  tracts  of  reieEuvh,  and  doubtleia  eoDMiT«  anmerou*  ^leodid 
rcnilu,  which  human  life  would  be  short  to  follow  or  Attain.  Such  « 
sense  ia  more  penurions  of  its  hours  tbaa  the  miser  of  his  gold:  the 
gold  maj  be  accumulated,  but  the  measured  moments  can  neither  be 
increased  nor  recalled.  As  moat  men  live,  it  is  true  that  an  hour 
gained  or  lost  would  be  but  a  little  more  or  less  of  a  useless  oommoditj; 
while  to  one  like  Boyle  it  was  trulj  more  than  wealth  could  compen- 
sate ;  some  such  sentiment  suggested  the  aphorism  of  Bacon,  art  loiig»t 
vita  brtvit,  Mr  Bojie,  whose  laboim  were  the  practical  illustration 
of  Bacon's  philoso^^y,  left  also  on  illustrious  example  of  the  strictest 
economj  of  time.  Zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  important  truths,  he  saw 
that,  with  his  diminished  energies,  and  diminishing  dajs,  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  off  all  superfluities,  and  avoid  ail  uocalled-for  wasta 
of  time  and  labour.  With  this  view  he  ceased  drawing  up  those  for- 
mal communications  to  the  Rojal  Societj,  which  but  intMTupt«d  the 
business  of  investigation,  led  to  premature  discussion,  and  broke  in 
upon  the  settled  frame  of  bis  thoughts.  With  much  regret  he  re- 
•igned  his  office  of  governor  to  the  corporation  for  propagating  the 
gospel  in  New  England.  He  published  an  adrertisemeut  declining 
the  numerous  visits  to  which  his  great  celebrity  exposed  him;  and  put 
np  a  board  to  indicate  the  hoars  when  he  could  receive  those  whom 
he  could  not,  or  would  not,  refiue  to  see.  For  these  he  set  opart  two 
mornings  and  two  evenings  in  each  week. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  leisure  thus  obtained,  not  only  to  pro< 
secute  his  important  investigations,  but  to  repair  the  loss  of  many 
raluable  papers,  and  to  put  the  whole  in  a  more  conveiuent  and  sj*- 
tematic  order. 

In  I69I1  Mr  Boyle's  health,  which  had  never  been  strong,  began  to 
give  waj  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  concluded  it  full  time  to  prepare 
for  his  end,  and  executed  his  last  wilL  The  rapid  indications  of  a 
Mlure  of  the  powers  of  life  increased  through  the  summer,  and  in 
October  were  so  &r  advanced  that  no  hope  remained  of  anj  very  de- 
cided restoration.  His  decline  was  considered  to  have  been  accelerated 
bj  his  extreme  concern  about  the  illness  of  his  dear  sister,  the  lady 
Ranelagh,  with  whom  he  had  ever  lived  on  terms  of  the  tenderest  at- 
tachment. And  at  they  had  been  united  through  life,  they  were 
not  to  be  painfully  disunited  b;  the  grave.  1^7  Ranelagh  died 
on  the  23d  of  December,  1691 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month, 
she  was  followed  by  her  brother :  a  man  who,  if  regard  be  had  to  the 
combination  of  h^h  philosophic  genins,  moral  worth,  and  genuine 
Christian  goodness,  has  not  been  equalled,  in  any  known  instance,  in 
succeeding  generations.  Holding  a  foremost  place  among  the  philo- 
sophers of  that  age,  he  was  equally  prominent,  and  still  more  deserv- 
ing of  veneration  and  honour  as  a  Christian.  With  a  spirit  too  wise 
to  desire  the  adventitious  honours  which  hod  been  showered,  with  a 
liberal  baud,  on  all  the  members  of  his  family,  and  were  pressed  by 
royal  favour  on  his  acceptance — he  refused  to  obscure  with  a  title  that 
name  which  continues  to  be  the  grace  and  ornament  of  the  records  ot 
«  &mily  which  has  produced  many  persons  of  worth  and  public  dis- 
tinction. 

He  was,  in  a  high  dejn^e,  instrumental  in  the  propagation  of  the 
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g08p«l:  for  tbia  pnrpoae  hid  influence  tad  fortune  vera  naed  wiUi 
energy  ttnd  penever&nce.  He  apent  £700  upon  the  Irish  tranilation 
of  the  Bible — of  which  he  lent  500  copies  into  Ireland,  and  200  into 
the  highland*  of  Scotland.  He  alao  hod  printed,  at  hia  own  ezpenie, 
3000  cotechismi  and  prayer-books,  for  the  highlands — of  which  the 
spiritual  welfare  had  been  deplorably  neglected.  He  gave  £300  for 
spreading  the  gtnpel  in  America. 

We  have  already  mentioned  his  foundation  ef  a  lecture  for  the  de- 
fence  of  revealed  religion,  of  which  the  object  wa*  thua  expressed: 
"  To  be  ready  to  satisfy  real  scruples,  and  to  answer  auch  new  objee- 
tioiis  and  difficulties  as  might  be  stated,  to  which  good  anawera  had 
not  been  made,"  &o.  The  fruits  of  thia  noble  inatitution  have  been 
rich;  anch  men  aa  Bentley,  Harris,  Clarke,  Whiston,  and  Butler,  form 
a  oonatellation  of  bright  lights  in  the  trwn  of  the  noble  founder ;  and, 
doubtiess,  far  more  illustrious  has  been  the  result  which  lies  beyond 
the  estimate  of  human  praise — "  the  turning  of  many  to  righteoua- 
ness;"  for,  considering  that  auch  minda  are  endowed  by  heaven,  and 
•uch  efforts  commanded  to  man,  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  be  ineSec- 
toalty  employed.  But  we  may  here  pause  to  dwell  on  the  characteris- 
tic sagacity  which  planned  such  a  lecture.  In  any  other  department 
of  knowledge  it  might  he  presumed  that  one  full  statement  of  on  argu- 
ment, of  which  all  the  facts  are  so  long  and  so  fiilly  known  as  those  of 
Christianity,  might  be  enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  and  further 
arguments  in  one  way  or  another.  But  the  natural  aversion  of  irreli. 
gious  minds  to  the  gospel  has  the  very  peculiar,  though  obviously 
natural  effect,  of  leading  men  to  find  arguments  to  sati^  themselves 
with  a  perfect  ignorance  of  its  nature,  facto,  and  evidences.  Thers  ia  a  dis- 
like to  be  convinced,  peculiar  to  this  one  great  argument ;  and  hence  the 
fertility  of  human  invention  in  devising  such  argmments  as  may  shut 
out  all  chance  of  disturbing  the  illusions  of  scepticism ;  that  is,  all  such 
argumenta  aa  ore  independent  of  the  question  itself,  and  are,  therefore, 
without  limit.  A  ouriona  consequence  of  this  is,  that  every  genera- 
tion has  brought  forth  ita  own  peculiar  form  of  infidelity  i  some  argu-  - 
ment  of  which  the  absurdity  has  become  too  manifest  to  be  relied  upon, 
even  by  the  sceptics  of  the  next  Thia  curious  illustration  of  the  real 
elementary  principle  of  scepticism,  seema  to  have  been  contemplated 
in  Mr  Boyle's  foundation. 

Aa  a  philosopher,  there  ii  now  some  difficulty  in  doing  atrict  juatice 
to  Boyle.  Hia  writings  have  been  auperseded  by  the  completion,  ot 
the  far  advance  which  has  been  mode  in  those  hranchea  of  natural 
philosophy  to  which  he  mainly  applied  hia  attention.  But  it  will  be 
enough  to  say,  that  all  the  moat  eminent  ioquirera  in  the  same  track- 
such  as,  for  instance,  Priestley — have  spoken  of  him  as  the  founder  of 
the  important  science  of  pneumatics.  The  testimonies  of  foreign  phi- 
loa<^hara  are  alao  nomeroua  and  important.  He  was,  in  EngWd,  the 
firat  follower  of  Bacon;  and,  though  the  branchea  of  science  which  he 
cultivated  by  no  meana  olum  so  high  a  rank,  yet  he  may  be  called 
the  predeceaaor  of  Newton,  and  that  illuatrious  boat  of  mathemati- 
cian* vrho  commenced  and  brought  to  perfection  the  noblest  structure 
of  knowledge  that  has  been,  or  can  be  attained,  by  human  powera. 
H*  must  he  viewed  aa  the  most  eminent  man  in  Eugbnd)  among  thoae 
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wbo  effected  a  great  r«Tolution  in  human  kDowledge;  which  vru  co 
leiB  than  a  transition  from  the  scholastic  to  the  operioiental  schools — 
from  mere  words  to  facts.  Of  this  great  change  the  beginnings  are, 
doubtless,  to  be  traced  to  previous  generations  and  other  countries  ( 
hut  it  would  lead  to  wide  digression  to  sa;  more  here  upon  a  topie 
which  we  shall  have  frequent  occasions  to  notice  more  at  targe. 

We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  this  sketch  of  Bojle,  by  a  mere  eau- 
meration  of  his  scientific  writing     Thej  are  as  follow: — 

1.  "  New  Experiments,  Physico- Mechanical,  touching  the  Spring 
of  the  Air,  and  its  Effects,  I66O."  2.  "  Sceptical  Chemist,  1662;* 
reprinted  in  1679  i  with  the  addition  of  Divers  Experiments.  3>  "  Cer- 
tain  Physiological  Esaajs  and  other  Tracts,  IStiK"  4.  "  Considera- 
tions touching  the  Usefulness  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  1663." 
5.  "  Experiments  and  Considerations  upon  Colours,  1663."  6.  "New 
Experiments  upon  Cold,  1665."  ?•  "  Hydrostatical  Paradoxes,  1666<" 
8.  "  Origin  of  Forms  and  Qualities,  according  to  Corpuscular  Phila> 
sophy,  1666."  9.  "The  Admirable  Refractions  of  the  Air,  1670." 
10.  "The  Origin  and  Virtue  of  Gems,  1672."  11.  "The  Relation 
between  Flame  and  Air,  1672."  12.  "  On  the  Strange  Suhtilty,  Great 
Efficacy,  &c.,  of  Effluvia,  1673."  13.  "The  Saltness  of  the  Sea, 
Moisture  of  the  Air,  &C.,  1664."  14.  "  On  the  Hidden  Qualities  of 
the  Air,  167*."  16.  "  The  Excellence,  &c.,  of  the  Mechanical  Hypo- 
thesis, 1674."  16.  "  Porosity  of  Bodies,  1684."  17.  "Natural  His- 
tory of  Mineral  Waters,  1684."  18.  "Experimenta  et  Obscrvationes 
Physicte,  1691,"  which  was  the  last  work  published  during  bis  life. 
But  two  posthumous  works  afterwards  were  published,  viiq  "  Natural 
History  of  Air,  1692;"  and   "Medicinal  Experiments,  1718." 


VALENTIKE  GREATRAEES. 

BOBH  A.D.   1628.— VIRD  CIBC.  >.D.    1600. 

The  claim  of  Mr  Greatrtdies  to  our  notice  is  very  peculiar,  and  suck 
aS|  considering  the  ver^  justifisble  prepossessions  of  the  reasonable 
class  of  men  against  all  preteosious  to  which  the  term  of  quackery  has 
been,  or  can  be  applied — it  will,  perhaps,  be  in  some  dogroe  has&rdous 
to  notice  with  the  equitable  spirit  of  philosophic  indifference.  The 
great  celebrity  which  he  obtained  in  his  day  is,  perhaps,  characteristic 
of  ^at  day.  It  extended  from  the  but  of  the  Irish  peasant  to  the 
court  of  England,  and  furnished  matter  for  wonder  and  discussion  to 
philos<mhers  and  universities.  But  we  are  happy  to  seize  the  occasion 
which  IS  thus  offered  of  discussing  an  important  topic  which  stands  in 
some  need  of  sober  and  impartial  comment. 

On  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  Greatrakes  we  shall  consult  the  utmost 
brevity.  He  is  himself  the  authority  for  hib  early  history.  He  was 
bora  in  1628,  and  was  the  son  of  William  Greatrakes,  of  Affanche,  in 
the  county  of  Waterford.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  £ 
Harris,  knight,  and  a  judge  in  the  king's  bench.  He  was  educated 
at  the  &ee  school  of  Lismore,  and  designed  for  the  university ;  hut 
this  desUnatiou  was  frustrated  by  the  great  rebellion  which  broke  out 
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ID  bia  fouTtfeuth  ^ear.  He  took  r«fup;e  with  his  UDcle,  Mr  E>  Harris, 
wko  attenited  to  tbe  conipletiou  of  his  education  widi  laudable  dili- 
^Dce,  and,  as  ha  Rajs,  "  perfected  him  in  humaoitj  and  diTinitjr." 

At  the  reatoration,  Mr  Greatrakes  was  made  cLerk  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Cork,  and  a  magistrate,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
these  odSces  so  as  to  obtain  the  respect  of  the  district. 

In  the  midat  of  such  avocations,  he  became  suddenly  eeixed  with  an 
impression  that  he  was  personalij  endowed  with  some  healings  virtue: 
this  incident  must  be  related  in  his  own  words: — "  About  four  jears 
since  I  hkd  an  impulse  which  frequently  suggested  to  me  that  there 
was  bestowed  on  me  the  gift  of  curing  the  king's  evil,  which  for  the 
eztraordinarineis  thereof,  I  thought  fit  to  conceal  for  some  timet  but, 
at  length,  I  told  mj  wife;  for  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  I  had  this 
impulse;  but  her  reply  was,  'that  it  was  an  idle  imagination.'  But, 
to  prove  the  contrary,  one  William  Maher,  of  the  jparish  of  Lismore, 
brought  hia  aoa  to  my  wife — who  used  to  diatrlbute  medicines  in 
charity  to  the  neighbours — and  my  wife  came  and  told  me  that  I  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  trying  my  impulse,  for  there  was  one  at  hand 
that  had  the  evil  grievoualy  in  the  eyes,  throat,  and  cheeks;  where- 
upon I  laid  my  hands  on  the  places  affected,  and  prayed  to  God,  for 
Jesui'  sake,  to  heal  him.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  father  brought 
his  aou  ao  changed  that  the  eye  was  almost  quite  whole;  and  to  be 
brief  (to  God'a  glory  I  speak  it),  within  a  month  he  waa  perfectly 
healed — and  ao  continues." 

It  ii  then  stated  that  he  proceeded  to  discover,  and  to  display  to  the 
wonder  of  the  whole  surrounding  country,  a.  power  of  healing  which 
was  BO  great  and  so  evident  in  its  effects  as  to  silence  even  the  scepti- 
cism of  physicians.  And  so  great  became  hia  fame  that  crowds  flocked 
around  hia  dwelling,  from  tul  parti  of  tlM  country,  and  filled  his  bams 
and  out-bouses  with  diseases  ot  every  kind.  His  fame  soon  spread  to 
England,  and  he  was  invited  over  to  cure  lady  Conway  of  an  obstinate 
headache.  In  England,  he  was  followed  by  multitudes:  he  failed  to 
afford  the  desired  relief  to  the  lady  Conway,  but  was  succeiaful  in 
coring  numbers  of  the  poor  people. 

The  practice  of  Mr  Greatrakes  was  wholly  gratuitous,  and  the 
power  by  which  he  effected  his  cures  he  attributed  to  a  supernatural 
gift.  In  England,  such  pretenaions  soon  led  to  public  discussion — 
in  which  two  parties  took  opposite  viewa,  both  in  a  very  high  degree 
worthy  of  being  noticed,  as  ezaroplea  of  two  unphilosophical  modes 
of  solution  which  derive  considerable  importance  from  the  frequency 
with  which  they  nu^  be  observed  to  recur  in  the  history  of  human  opinion 
—  one  party  at  once  attributing  the  cures  to  some  supernatural  gift,  the 
other  resolving  the  difficulty  by  some  conjectural  cause.  Of  these, 
the  first  assumes  that  all  the  operations  and  powers  which  are  termed 
natural,  are  so  thoroughly  known  that  anything  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for,  or  resolved  into  an  effect  of  some  known  cause,  must  be 
called  supernatural.  The  other,  still  more  absurd,  escapes  the  diffi- 
culty by  aaiigning  some  known  but  inadequate  cause,  which  amounts 
to  no  more  than  giving  a  name  to  a  thing,  and  then  explaining  it  by 
tbat  name.  Thus,  wbile  Mr  Stubbe  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  which  be 
described  the  healing  power  of  Greatrakes  as  a  gift  bestowed  by  Goi^ 
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and  with  curious  incoiHlfteQcy  deacribed  th«  elementarj  operatioo  oi 
the  •uppoaedgift — hU  adversaries  attributed  !t  to  the  power  of  friction, 
negleoting'  to  obserrot  that  if  friction  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
cures  supposed,  it  must  be  as  the  means  of  setting  in  motion  some 
other  cause,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  nothing  was  explained. 

Mr  Bojle  was  appealed  to,  and  he  appears  to  hare  viewul  the  ques- 
tion with  the  temperate  and  imp«tial  mind  of  a  philosopher — which 
is  to  be  neither  hast;  to  affirm  nor  denj.  He  admitted  the  posaibilitj 
of  miraculous  gifts,  because  he  found  no  absolnte  reasoa  to  den;  it: 
but,  conBidoring  the  description  of  the  actual  facts,  he  saw  no  reason 
to  class  them  as  miracles!  he  justly  observed,  and  the  observation  is  ver^ 
important,  that  thev  were  wnoUj  dissimilar  firom  the  miracles  related 
in  Scripture.  He  did  not  den;  that  there  might  be  some  mechanical 
cause,  or  some  healing  virtue  applicable  b;  the  touch  of  the  hand, 
especially  considering  the  known  powers  of  the  imagination.  And  be 
illustrated  his  reasoning  b;  examples  of  cures  performed  bj  the  im- 
mediate and  direct  effect  of  this  inSoence. 

As  subsequent  controversies  have  given  verj  consideraUe  import- 
ance to  the  principles  involved  in  this  question,  we  shall  not  leave 
it  without  making  some  general  remarks;  and  in  doing  this  we  shall, 
to  the  utmost  extent,  avoid  the  slightest  leaning  to  the  controverted 
opinions  of  any  class  of  persons.  It  may  be  unnecessaiy  to  mention, 
that  the  main  Form  in  wnich  these  considerations  have  been  latterly 
involved,  has  been  the  great  controversy  concerning  mesmerism;  or 
as  it  has  been  recently  termed,  anim^  magnetism. 

On  the  facts,  concerning  which  these  questions  have  arisen,  we  are 
DO  further  acquainted  than  by  hearsay.  But  as  they  are  not  authorita- 
U  vely  contradicted,  their  reality  may  for  the  present  purpose  he  utnmtd. 
Both  parties  have,  so  far  as  we  have  had  cognisance,  joined  issue  on 
the  facts,  and  are  at  variance  upon  the  law.  We  only  design  to  notice 
here,  the  errors  in  reason  which  they  have  committod — what  may  be- 
come of  the  question  concerning  mesmerism,  is  a  matter  of  great  com- 
parative unimportance;  it  is  our  object  to  guard  the  integrity  of  reason 
which  is  so  apt  to  suffer  grievously  in  the  heat  of  such  disputes. 

Against  those  who  have  been  the  assertors  or  practitionen  of  mes- 
merism, two  objections  are  to  be  made,  neither  of  which  demand  much 
comment, — that  of  imposture,  and  that  of  premature  theorising.  On 
the  first,  we  must  be  very  brief:  we  have  not  personally  had  any  ex- 
perience of  the  facts  commonly  alleged;  they  nave  be«i  affirmed  on 
very  strong  authority,  and  submitted  to  every  test  of  which  they  seem 
capable.  Some  of  them  appear  to  admit  of  no  deception.  And  it 
ought  to  be  observed  that,  among  themoit  intelligent  of  their  opponents 
admissions  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  made,  which  amount  to  die 
concession  of  all  that  can  be  contended  for  short  of  idle  speculation. 
The  other  charge  is,  indeed,  but  too  well  warranted  against  both  sides  i  it 
rests  on  that  common  infirmity  of  human  reasOD,  which  has  from  the 
beginning  of  time  loaded  human  knowledge  with  the  encumbrance  of 
idle  speculations.  The  almost  nniversal  fallacy  of  assuming  tbat  every 
thing  known  i*  to  be  explained  by  the  best  conjecture  that  occurs. 
Accordingly,  the  magnetiats  have  in  their  tracts  upon  the  subject,  so 
amply  inrolTed  their  very  debatable  hkcta  in  each  idle  reasonings  as 
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verj  much  to  moltiply  their  vulnerable  poiDta,  aod  to  raise  questioDs  od 
which  thej  can  be  asMiled  bejond  toe  power  of  effective  defence. 
Wheo  the  ridiculous  reason,  or  the  a,bsurd  pretence,  ii  eiposed,  the 
multitude,  equallj  shallow  in  its  scepticism  as  in  its  credulitj,  will 
easilj  b«  induced  to  overlook  the  facts.  The  charge  of  height,  or  im- 
posture, is  as  effective  as  any  other  explanation — it  is  at  least  as  cheap 
as  a  miracle. 

Against  the  adversaries  of  the  ma^netists,  the  charg^es  to  be  made 
are  the  hastj  denial  of  facts  ;  and  the  opposition  of  these  &cts,  so  Gar 
as  admitted,  bj  fallacies  and  evasions. 

Of  those  who  deoj  &ots,  simplj  on  the  ground  that  thej  are  im- 
possible, or  iLat  thej  have  not  witnessed  then^  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said — they  are  unreasonable,  and  uat  to  be  met  by  reasoa.  The  most 
respectable  opponents  of  mesmerism  are  those  who,  admitting  the  facts 
so  far  as  they  have  been  actually  ascertained  by  competent  trial  and 
observation,  have  considered  it  as  a  sufficient  argument  to  silence  all 
further  consideration  of  the  subject,  to  find  a  name  for  them,  or  to 
refer  them  to  some  known  natural  cause;  and  then  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  is  nothing  further,  and  assert  that  the  whole  msiter  is 
imdeserving  of  further  notice. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  the  question  was  referred  to 
a  committee  of  professional  men,  who  completely  put  an  end  to  the 
question  for  the  time,  by  referring  the  phenomena  to  imitation.  This 
was  explained  by  the  fact  of  that  species  of  sympathy  which  is  known 
in  numerous  oases  to  take  place  in  the  human  mind  and  body.  The 
argument  has  been  since  taken  up,  and  received  various  improv«m«nU 
<tf  the  same  character — nervous  influence  has  been  of  some  tise,  and 
the  mere  agency  of  the  imagination  has  been  of  still  more.  And, 
finally,  in  our  own  times,  it  has  been  thought  full  sufficient  roason 
against  the  magnetJsts  to  say  that  the  phenomena  are  no  more  than 


Now,  what  renders  all  this  deplorably  fallacious  is,  that  every  one 
of  these  objections  may  be  fUly  admitted,-  and  suU  leave  every  ques- 
tion worthy  of  consideration  untouched.  Imitation,asanactof  the  will, 
to  which  it  may  be  referred  as  a  cause,  is  not  the  kind  of  imitation  in- 
tended: inTolnntary  imitation  is  but  an  effect  to  be  aceounted  for,  and 
which  can  explain  nothing.  If  the  phenomena  are  such  as  to  be  pro- 
perly colled  imitative,  it  neither  tells  nor  explains  to  say  that  thej  are 
th«  effects  of  imitation;  this  is  still  but  the  very  faot  to  be  explained. 
If,  however,  a  farther  step  is  taken  towards  the  discovery  of  an  effi- 
cient cause,  and  that  nervous  sympathy,  or  the  influence  of  imagina- 
tion be  considered  as  such;  the  first  point  would  he  to  trace  the 
indications  of  these  several  causes  in  the  actual  phenomena;  whMi 
this  is  done,  it  will  remain  to  be  proved  that  anything  is  gained  in 
the  controversy.  The  same  may  be  said  with  greater  force  of  the 
objection,  that  the  phenomena  in  question  are  nothing  but  disease. 
The  answer  to  all  these  is,  that  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  or 
magnetism,  are  altogether  independent  of  any  theory  by  which  their 
explanation  may  be  attempted:  they  may  be  nervous,  or  some  form  of 
disease;  but,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  such  fiuits  have  real  existence, 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  charge  of  imposture  maintained  by 
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an  eipianatioL,  wiiicli,  if  h  hu  nay  force,  proves  ■omethiDg'  difFcrent. 
Our  objection  to  auch  a  oourse  is  this,  ^at  a  presumed  impostnre  ■■ 
resisted  bj  a  gross  1'aKacj.  Before  we  leare  this  part  of  the  subject 
we  must  obserre  of  the  methods  of  solution  to  which  we  have  here  ad> 
verted,  that  manj  of  the  alleged  facta  are  such  as  to  eiclude  altogether 
both  imitation  and  imagination,  and  everj  other  known  agency.  That 
the  same  facts  are  justlj  referred  to  certain  diseased  states  of  Uie  mind 
or  body,  of  which  they  are  the  known  symptoms,  presents  a  diSerent 
question  on  which  we  have  some  remarks  to  oSer. 

Now,  suppoEing  the  charge  of  mere  imposture  abandoned  (as  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be),  by  uie  most  reasonable  opponents ;  and  the  far  more  just 
objection  made,  that  the  efFeeta  in  question  are  disease — that  the  prae- 
tioe  ia  dangerous— and,  though  not  imposture  in  one  sense,  yet  is  a  most 
pernicious  resource  in  tiie  hands  of  quacks  and  other  im^stors.  This 
may  be  very  true,  and  if  so  cannot  be  answered.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  does  not  justify  the  course  which  has  been  followed  with  regard 
to  magnetism.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  so  much  amiss  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XVI^  when  investigation  was  limited,  and  authority  despotic,  to  put 
down  a  pernicious  practice  by  any  means.  But  neither  conclave, 
college,  nor  court,  can  now  exercise  the  smallest  influence  to  arrest  the 
expansive  curiosity  and  intelligence  of  the  human  mind — the  tricks  of 
night  are  too  visible  in  the  full  daylight  of  reason.  Such  ineffisctual 
opposition  can  only  awaken  resistance  from  the  mulUtudes  who  wonder 
at  magnetism,  and  the  few  who  respect  reason.  Let  the  really  rational 
spponents  of  magnetic  experiments  take  a  more  open  and  philosophie 
eourse. 

If  the  practice  of  magnetism  is  really  pernicious,  this  is  surely  the 
MvicficaJ  ground  to  take  again^  it;  but  diis  cannot  effectually  be  taken 
by  those  who  treat  it  as  a  fiction.  Surely  they  who  should  have  the 
leading  voice  in  auch  a  queatioa,  have  put  themselves  inadvertently  in 
a  position  from  which  the  sooner  they  eitricate  themselves  the  better. 

But  if  the  allegationi  of  so  many  of  the  most  authoritative  wit' 
Besses  are — as  we  are  here  taking  for  granted — really  true,  there  is 
a  wider  view  of  the  subject. 

If  in  any  one  single  case  out  of  a  thousand  trials — for  the  number 
of  failures  is  of  no  real  importance — any  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
l^enomena  of  mesmerism  is  actually  produced,  as  a  natural  pheno- 
menon, it  is  not  less  worthy  of  notice  and  investigation,  than  if  die 
trial  should  succeed  in  every  instance.  The  small  class  of  facts,  thus 
observed — supposing  no  defect  in  the  observation — would  be  the  cer- 
tain indications  of  some  principle,  or  of  some  process  in  human  naturoi 
beyond  the  limit  of  that  circle  of  cause  and  effect  hitherto  ascertained. 
Such  an  extension  of  our  knowledge  would  be  rejected  by  no  true  • 
philosophy.  In  such  a  supposition  it  is  vain  and  absurd  to  pretend 
that  all  further  questions,  concerning  such  fiicts,  must  end  by  r^erring 
them  to  disease,  or  imagination,  or  nerves.  None  of  which  causes  even 
make  a  seeming  approach  towards  the  explanation  of  the  facts.  If, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  state  of  disease  in  which  the  patient  hecomei 
cognisant  of  things  existing  and  passing  elsewhere,  and  not  otherwise 
known,  it  may  be  catalepsyt  but  it  is  evident  that  the  symptom  indi- 
eates  some  process  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  human  fiundties,  as 
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jet  otherwise  knowa.  It  u  ftt  once  evident  tluit  no  mental  or  phjaical 
cause  jet  diatjnctlj  known,  named,  or  classed,  m  any  department  of 
natural  phenomena,  can  account  for  it.  It  cannot  be  aympathj  or 
imagination,  or  nervous  affection,  in  any  sense  yet  intelligibly  contained 
io  these  words. 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  inexplicable — ao  is  every  fact  in  nature  be- 
yond  some  point — but,  it  is  enough  that  it  is,  if  truly  stated,  a  &ct 
which  extends  our  knowledge  of  our  intellectual  constitution,  by  prov- 
ing' that  it  contains  capabilities  and  provisions  which  are  developed  in 
certain  states  of  disorder,  more  powerful  in  action  and  range  than  any 
known  in  health,  and  wholly  different  in  kind.  It  surely  manifests  the 
«xi»tenc«  ot  a  junction,  and  a  capability  which  extends  our  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind.  If  disease  can  develop  some  new  sense,  the  pro- 
vision is  probably  designed  for  some  use  beyond  disease  by  the  great 
Creator,  who  can  scarcely  be  presumed  to  have  made  so  elaborate  a  pro- 
vision for  the  information  of  a  cataleptic  patient. 

There  is  an  objection  which  we  have  heard  with  concern  and  sur- 
prise. Some  good  men  have  expressed  their  fear,  that  the  miracles  of 
the  Scripture  history  might  he  attributed  to  animal  magnetiim.  When 
we  recall  the  reasonings  of  the  deist,  we  oaonot  but  admit  that  such  a 
fallacy  would  not  be  too  absurd.  The  lirst  principle  of  scepticism  is  the 
confusion  of  distinctions;  and  this,  though  it  would  be  a  most  egregi- 
ous instauce,  would  not  bo  one  of  the  worst.  But  such  an  oversight 
can  only,  for  a  moment,  be  indulged  in  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  arguing  on  the  sacred  narrative  without  having  taking  the  trouble 
to  look  into  it;  as  the  miracles  of  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
are  not  such  a«  to  admit  of  explanation  either  by  magnetism  or  any 
Other  natural  means — and  must  be  wholly  fable,  or  wholly  super 
naturaL 

As  for  the  cures  practised,  or  supposed  to  be  practised,  by  Great- 
rakes,  and  others  since  his  time — we  believe  that,  in  part,  Uiey  may 
be  safely  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  imagination.  That  they 
may  also,  to  some  extent,  be  attributable  to  the  same  influence  as 
animal  magnetism  operating  in  some  peculiar  way,  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suspect.  But,  sidmitting  the  utmost  as  to  the  facts,  we  see  no 
ground  for  the  inference  of  any  supernatural  influence.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  such  a  power,  in  the  possession  of  an  individual,  should,  in 
certain  circumstances  he  made  available  for  imposture;  but  we  cannot 
admit  that  imposture  is  to  be  best  resisted  hy  the  weapons  of  fraud, 
or  by  that  more  comprehensive  claes  of  fallacies  which  irom  the 
beginning  of  time  have  retarded  all  knowledge.  Any  delusion  which 
extensively  afiects  the  public  mind  must,  in  these  days  of  opinion,  be 
fairly  eiianiined;  and  when  it  becomes  for  any  reason  worth  while 
to  investigate,  it  ought  to  be  such  a  fair  investigation  as  alone  can 
bear  any  decided  conclusion.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  on  such 
occasions,  that  nothing  can  he  called  impossible  but  that  which  directly 
contradicts  itself  or  soice  known  truth. 

We  have  been  led  into  ibis  discussion  by  a  remark,  in  which  we 
agree,  made  by  one  of  the  writers  of  Mr  Boyle's  life,  in  commenting 
on  the  same  I'acia.  "  Ic  may  in  the  present  ages  perhaps,  be  thonglit 
that  Mr  Boyle  ought  to  have  laid  more  empbasit  on  the  power  of 
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fmugination  ovsr  org&aised  matter)  and  tlis  effect*  of  ■nimtl  nwg- 
netiBm  or  enthutiaam,  and  rejected  altogether  the  notion  of  inpenui- 
tnral  influences.* 

Greatrakes  was  himself  under  the  firm,  aud  we  believe  aincers,  per* 
BuuioD,  that  his  power  of  healing  was  a  iupematural  gpifL  Some 
attacked  him  as  an  impostor,  while  others  endeaTonred  to  account  for 
his  cures,  b^  the  theory  of  a  "  sanative  contagion  In  the  bodj,  which 
has  aja  antipathj  to  some  parttcnlar  diseases  and  not  to  otbera." 
Among  other  opponents,  St  Cvremond  assailed  him  in  a  sadrlcal  noTeL 
In  the  main,  however,  the  most  respectable  phjsicians  and  philosophers 
of  the  time  supported  him  with  testimonies,  which  we  should  now  find 
it  hard  to  reject.  Among  these  were  Mr  Bojle,  Bishop  Rust,  the 
celebrated  Cudwortb,  Dr  Wilkios,  Dr  Patrick,  &c.  The  writer  of  a 
brie(  hut  full  memoir  of  Greatrakes  in  the  Dublin  Penny  JonrwU, 
cites  a  long  letter  from  lord  Coowaj  to  Sir  George  Rawdoo,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  a  cure  to  which  he  was  an  eyewitness.  The 
subject  was  a  leper  who  had  for  ten  years  been  considered  incurable. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  person  of  high  respectabiiitjr,  and  brought  forward 
by  the  bishop  of  Gloucester,  which  makes  fraudulent  conclusion  Im- 
probable— the  cure  was  immediate.  The  case  is,  therefore,  as  strong 
and  as  well  attested  as  any  such  case  is  likely  to  be. 

The  celebrity  thus  attained  by  Greatrakes  in  England  was  very 
great.  And  Charles  II.  who  invit«d  him  to  London,  recommended 
him  very  strongly. 

There  is,  however,  no  record  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  ie 
traced  in  Dublin,  in  1681,  when  he  was  about  fifty-three  years  of  age. 


WENTWOBTH  DILLON,  £ABL  07  BOSCOUHON. 

BOSH  l.D.  1633.— DIES  i..D.    \WA. 

Thk  ancestry  of  this  nobleman  has  been  already  noticed  among  these 
memoirs.  He  vras  son  to  the  third  earl  of  Roscommon,  and  by  his 
mother,  nephew  to  tlie  illustrious  earl  of  Strafford. 

His  father  had  been  in  the  communion  of  the  chnrcb  of  Borne,  hut 
was  converted  by  Usher — so  that  he  was  educated  as  a  protestant. 
His  early  years  were  wholly  past  in  Ireland,  and  he  first  visited  Eng- 
land when  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Strafford,  returned  thither  firom  his 
government,  and  carried  him  over  to  his  seat  in  Yorkshire,  where  ha 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  Mr  Hall,  an  eminent  scholar.  It  is 
mentioned  that,  from  this  gentleman,  he  learned  Latin  vrithout  any 
previous  instruction  in  grammar,  of  which  it  was  found  impossible  to 
make  him  recollect  the  rules.  The  difficulty  is,  indeed,  one  of  such 
frequent  occurrence,  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  his  lordship 
was  distinguished  for  the  ease  and  purity  of  his  Latin — in  whi^  he 
maintained  a  considerable  correspondence. 

The  beginning  of  the  ciril  wars  made  it  nnsafe  to  remun  under  the 

frotection  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and,  by  the  advioe  of  archbishop 
Isher,  he  was  sent  to  France.  There  was  a  Protestant  university  in 
Caen— here  he  studied  fin-  some  time  under  the  tuilion  of  IlocharC 
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Having  completed  hit  coni-M  of  study,  he  tr»elled  through  Italy, 
where  be  attained  conaiderable  akill  in  ntedali,  and  a  perfect  matteij 
of  tht  language.  He  did  not  return  to  England  till  the  restoration — 
he  wu  &TOurably  received  bjr  king  Charlei  11^  and  made  captain  of 
the  band  of  pensioners. 

His  intercourse  with  the  dissolute  court  of  Charles  was  produotin 
of  »  hurthd  effect  upon  his  morals,  and  he  abandoned  himself  for  a 
time  to  excesses  from  which  not  many  reooTer.  He  injured  his  estate 
by  gambling,  and  is  said  to  have  fought  manj  duels. 

Some  questions  having  arisen  about  a  part  of  bis  property,  he  was 
compelled  to  visit  Ireland,  and  resigned  hig  post  at  court-  The  duke 
of  Ormoude,  soon  after  hia  arrival,  made  bim  captain  of  the  guards. 
This  post  he  aoon  resigned  under  the  following  circumstances, — as  he 
was  one  night  returning  home  from  a  gaming-house,  he  was  suddenly 
set  upon  by  three  men,  who,  it  is  said,  were  hired  for  the  purpose. 
He  slew  one  of  them,  and  a  gentleman  who  wh  passing  at  the  instant 
came  to  his  assistance  and  disarmed  another,  on  which  the  third  ran 
away.  The  gentleman  who  thus  seasonably  had  come  to  bis  aid,  was 
a  disbanded  officer  of  excellent  reputation,  but  in  a  condition  of  uttei 
want.  The  earl,  entertaining  a  strong  sense  of  the  important  service 
to  which  he  probably  owed  his  life,  determined  to  resign  his  own  post 
in  his  &rour,  and  solicited  the  duke  for  his  permission.  The  duke 
consented,  and  the  gentleman  was  appointed  captain  in  his  place- 
He  returned  to  England  as  soon  as  the  arrangement  of  his  a^urs 
permitted.  There  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  horse  to  the  duchess 
of  York.     He  soon  after  married  a  daughter  of  lord  Burlington. 

From  the  time  of  bis  marriage  he  gave  himself  to  literature,  and 
became,  a*  the  reader  is  probably  aware,  one  of  the  distinguished 
poets  of  that  time.  He  was  associated  with  all  that  waa  gifted  nad 
brilliant  among  the  wits  and  poets  of  the  town  and  ooort,  and  waa 
joined  with  Drjden  in  a  project  for  fixing  the  standard  of  the  English 
tongue.  The  growing  interruption  of  those  ecclesiastical  disturbances 
which  had  begun  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and,  doubtiesa, 
brought  serious  alarm  to  a  generation  which  yet  retained  the  memory 
of  the  preaching  soldiers  of  Cromwell — damped  the  ardour  of  literary 
projecla,  and  made  his  lordship  doubt  the  safety  of  England.  He  re- 
solved to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Rome,  and  told  bis  friends, 
that  "it  would  be  best  to  sit  next  to  the  chimney  when  it  smoked.' 
Dr  Johnson  has  observed  that  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  obscure. 
We  do  not  think  many  of  our  readers  will  join  in  this  opinion:  if  any 
one  should,  he  haa  but  to  call  to  mind  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
king  and  hia  brother,  and  the  projects  whiob  tlie  duke  was  then  well 
known  to  entertain  for  the  restoration  of  the  pope's  mpremacy  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

The  earl's  departure  was  obstructed  by  a  fit  of  the  gout.  In  hia 
anxiety  to  travel,  be  employed  some  quack,  who  drove  the  disorder 
into  some  vital  part;  and  bis  lordship  died  in  January,  1664.  Hewai 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  poetry  of  the  earl  of  Roscommon  is  no  longer  known.  He 
aeema,  however,  to  have  been  the  first  who  conceived  any  idea  of  that 
eorreot  versification,  and  that  precise  and  neatly  turned  line  which  waa 
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brought  afterwords  to  &  state  of  perfection  by  Pope  aad  liia  followers. 
As  JohnsoD  has  juatly  said,  "He  is  elegant,  but  not  great;  he  iiev» 
labours  after  exquisite  beauties ;  and  he  seldom  falls  into  gross  faults. 
His  versification  is  smooth,  but  rarely  vigorous ;  and  his  rhymes  are 
remarkably  exact.  He  improved  taste,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  know- 
ledge, and  may  be  remembered  among  the  benefactors  to  English 
literature."  He  is  also  said,  by  the  same  great  authority,  to  have 
been  "the  only  correct  writer  of  verse  before  .Addison;"  and  cites  a 
couplet  from  Pope,  which  pays  him  the  higher  tribute  of  having  been 
the  only  moral  writer  in  the  licentious  court  of  Charlea.  His  great 
work  was  a  Metrical  Essay  on  Translated  Verse.  He  also  translated 
the  Arte  Poetiea,  from. Horace.  His  translation  of  Dies  Irn  is  among 
the  happiest  attempts  which  have  been  made  upon  that  untranslatable 
hymn.  Many  of  his  lesser  productions  have  been  mentioned  with 
applause. 


HENBY   DODWELL. 

HORN  A.I>.  1el3.      DIBD  A.D.   1711. 

Hrnrt  Dodwkll  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1642.  His  father,  who 
had  been  in  the  army,  possessed  some  property  in  Ireland,  but  having 
lost  it  in  the  rebellion,  he  brought  over  his  family  to  England,  and 
settled  in  York  in  1648.  Toung  Dodwelt  was  sent  to  the  York  Free 
School,  where  he  remained  five  years.  In  the  meantime  both  his  father 
and  mother  bad  died,  and  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress  from  the  want 
of  all  pecuniary  means,  till,  in  1654,  he  was  taken  under  the  protection 
of  a  brother  of  his  mother,  at  wbow  expense  he  was  sent,  in  1656,  to 
Trinity  College.  Dublin.  There  he  eventually  obtained  a  fellowship, 
whiah,  however,  he  relinquished  in  1666,  owing  to  some  oonscientioua 
BOruples  against  taking  holy  orders.  In  1673,  on  his  return  to  Ireland, 
after  having  resided  some  years  at  Oxford,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
as  an  author  by  a  learned  preface,  with  which  he  introduced  to  the 
public  a  theological  tract  of  the  late  Dr.  Heam,  who  had  been  his 
college  tutor.  It  was  entitled  "  De  ohMdaUone,"  and  published  at 
Dublin.  Dodwell's  next  publication  was  a  volume  entitled  "  Two 
Letters  of  Advice — 1.  For  the  supception  of  Holy  Orders;  2.  For 
Studies  Theological,  especially  such  as  are  RationaL"  It  appeared  in 
a  second  edition  in  1681,  accompanied  with  a  "  Discourse  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian Theology  of  Sanconeathon,"  the  fragments  of  which,  found  id 
Porphyry  and  Eusebius,  he  contends  to  be  spurious.  Meanwhile,  in 
1674,  Dodnell  had  settled  in  London,  and  from  this  time  till  his  death 
he  ted  a  life  of  busy  authorship.  Many  of  his  publications  were  on  tiie 
Popish  and  Nonconformist  oontroverues ;  they  have  the  reputation  ot 
showing,  like  everything  else  he  wrote,  extensive  and  minute  learning, 
and  great  skill  in  the  application  of  his  soholarship,  hut  little  judgment 
at  a  larger  kind.     Few,  if  any,  of  the  cliampions  of  the  Church  M 
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England  have  showed  the  pretensions  of  tii&t  Establisbment  so  far  ■* 
Dodnell  seems  to  have  done ;  but  his  whole  life  attests  the  perfect 
conscientiousness  and  disregard  of  personal  consequences  under  which 
he  wrote  and  acted.  In  1688  he  was  elected  Camdea  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  he  was  deprived  of  his  ofiiqs 
after  he  had  held  it  about  five  years,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  He  then  retired  to  the  village  of 
Cobham,  in  Berkshire,  and  soon  after  to  Shottesbrook,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  possessed,  it 
appears,  an  estate  in  Ireland,  but  he  allowed  a  relation  to  enjoy  the 
principal  part  of  the  rent,  only  receiving  such  a  moderate  maintenance 
for  himself  as  sufficed  for  his  simple  and  inespensive  habits  of  life.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  his  relation  at  length  began  to  grumble  at  the 
subtraction  even  of  this  pittance,  and  on  that  Dodwell  resumed  his 
property  and  married.  He  took  this  step  in  1694,  in  his  fifty-third 
year,  and  he  lived  to  see  himself  the  father  of  ten  children.  The  works 
fof"  which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  were  also  all  produced  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life. 


sm  WILLIAM  BBOTJHKEE,  VI8C0UHT  CASTLBLYOHS. 


This  eminent  mathematician  should  have  appeared  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  period  of  our  labours.  The  particulars  of  his  life,  on  record, 
are  few.  He  was  bom  in  1620 — of  his  education  we  can  only  ascer- 
tain that  it  was  irregular,  but  that,  following  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
he  applied  himself  with  teal  to  mathematical  science,  and  early  ob- 
tuned  a  high  reputation  among  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  hi* 
day.  On  Uie  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  elected  jtto 
tempora,  the  first  president,  and  continued,  by  successive  election,  \a 
fill  this  exalted  station  for  £^en  years.  During  this  period  he  eon- 
tribuled  some  important  papers  to  the  Transactions.  To  him  la  due 
the  honour  of'  the  first  idea  of  continued  iVactions.  He  olao  first 
solved  some  ingenious  problems  in  the  Indeterminate  Analysis.  Among 
hia  papers,  in  the  "  Transactions,"  the  most  remsrkable  are  "  Expert- 
ments  concerning  the  recoiling  of  Guns;  and  a  aerie*  for  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  Hyperbola." 

He  was  appointed  chancellor  to  the  queen,  and  keeper  of  her  seal- 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  duties  of  lord  high 
admiral.  In  1681,  he  obtained  the  mastership  of  St  Katherine's 
Hospital,  near  the  Tower.  He  died  at  his  house,  in  St  James'  Street, 
April  5,  1684,  and  wag  buried  in  a  vault  which  he  had  built  for  him- 
self in  the  choir  of  the  hospitaL 
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William  Moltnedk  was  descended  from  ■  line  distinguished  by  lite- 
racy and  scientific  talent  His  grandfather  was  Ulster  king-at-arma, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Sir  James  Ware  with  eulogy,  as  "  vefteranda 
aiitiguilatii  collar."  He  wrote  a  continuation  of  Hanmer's  Cbronicle 
of  Ireland,  which  was  not  however  published  entire.  His  father, 
Samuel,  was  Master  Gunner  of  Ireland,  and  wrote  a  practioal  treatise 
on  Projectiles;  he  held  a  lucrative  office  also  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  was  much  respected  by  the  better  classes  of  society  in 
Dublin. 

William  was  bom  in  Dublin,  April  17th,  1656.  His  health  was 
weak;  and,  as  he  grew  up,  he  appeared  to  have  so  tender  a  frame,  that 
it  was  judged  inexpedient  to  send  him  to  a  public  school.  A  private 
tutor  was  therefore  retcuned,  and  he  was  educated  at  his  father's 
bouse  till  his  15th  year,  when  be  entered  the  university  of  Dublin, 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr  Palliser,  then  a  fellow,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel.  In  the  university,  he  obtained  all  the  distinction  then 
to  be  acquired  by  proficiency  in  the  branches  of  learning  then  taught; 
and,  having  taken  his  Bachelor's  degree,  he  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  entered  hia  name  in  the  Middle  Temple  in  1675.  At  the 
Temple  he  continued  for  three  years  in  the  diligent  study  of  the  law. 
He  did  not,  however,  neglect  his  academic  acquirements;  and  the  ma- 
thematical and  physical  sciences,  which  were  at  that  time  begia- 
ning  to  advance,  and  had  received  a  mighty  impulse  from  the  discov- 
eries of  the  day,  and  the  labours  of  several  members  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, among  whom  Newton,  then  in  the  commencement  of  his  illus- 
trious career,  so  won  upon  his  philosophical  and  inquiring  temper, 
that  he  was  led  to  abandon  his  first  selection  of  a  profession,  which, 
however  attractive  to  the  intellectual  taste,  is  yet  unfavourable  to  sci- 
entific pursuit.  With  this  view,  he  returned  to  live  in  hia  native  city 
in  167^  and  soon  after  married  Miss  I'Ucy  Domville,  daughter  of  Sir 
WUliamDomvilIe,the  attorney-general  for  Ireland.  He  quickly  entered 
upon  a  course  of  scientific  inquiry ;  and,  feeling  the  strong  attraction  of 
astronomy,  in  which  the  most  important  branches  yet  remained  aa 
questions  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  and  anxious  research  of  the  ablest 
heads  in  Europe,  he  devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  this  attractive  sci- 
ence with  the  whole  ardour  of  his  mind.  On  this  subject,  in  1681,  he 
commenced  a  correspondence  with  Flamated,  which  was  kept  up  for 
many  jears. 

In  1663,  he  exerted  himself  for  the  eatahliahment  in  Dnblin  of  » 
Philosophical  Society,  on  theplan  of  the  Uoyal  Society,  of  which  he 
had  witnessed  the  adniirable  effects  in  London.  This  society  had  been 
created  in  1 645,  by  tho  influence  and  cfibrU  of  Wren,  Wallis,  and  other 
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emlneat  men,  and  afterwards  became  a  centi-e  to  the  efforts  of  experi- 
mental inquiry,  to  which  the  genius  of  Galileo  had  gnea  an  impulse, 
and  fiacon  a  direction;  and  which  was  in  this  period  BO  largefj  ad>- 
vanced  by  our  countryman  Boyle,  under  vhoie  name  we  shall  have 
to  detail  at  length  the  hiitory  of  this  inititution,  and  of  those  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  to  the  cultiyation  of  which  it  was  mainly 
instnunental.  To  establish  such  an  institution  in  Dublin,  was  to  ad- 
vance indeed  a  wide  step  upon  the  obscure  domains  of  intellectual 
nighti  nor,  since  the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Dublin,  had  there 
heen  attempted  a  project  which,  if  duly  encouraged,  would  have  been 
so  widely  beneficial  to  Ireland.  Such  was  the  enlightened  and  patri- 
otic design  of  Molyneiuc,  who  was  zealously  joined  by  Sir  William 
Petty  and  other  eminent  persons.  Sir  William  Petty  accepted  the 
office  of  president,  and  Molyneuz  himself  that  of  secretary.  This  in- 
stitution, which  in  Dublin  may,  perhaps,  at  that  period,  be  considered 
as  premature,  was  not,  in  the  strong  collision  of  party,  and  the  absorp* 
tion  of  political  passion,  likely  to  be  allowed  a  very  distinguished  or 
enduring  existence;  yet  it  became,  like  all  such  laudable  efforts,  the 
parent  of  others.  It  was  productiTo  of  less  donbtM  benefit  to  the  for- 
tune of  Molyneux,  whose  reputation  it  largely  extended,  and  thus 
became  the  meana  of  his  introduction  to  that  great  man,  the  patron  of 
every  person  or  institution  likely  to  promote  the  good  of  bis  country — 
James  the  first  duke  of  Ormonde.  By  this  illustrious  nobleman,  taen 
lord-lieDtenant  of  Ireland,  Molyneux  was,  with  Sir  William  Robinson, 
appointed  surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings  and  works,  and  chief  en- 

In  1685,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  the  transactions  of  which  he  became  largely  a  contributor! 
many  papers  of  his  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  volumes  from,  the 
fourteenth  to  the  twenty-ninth.  The  same  year  he  also  obtained  an 
appointment  to  survey  the  fortresses  on  the  Flemish  coast,  with  a  view 
to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  engineering.  He  took  occasion  to 
extend  his  travels  through  Holland  and  Germany;  and,  as  he  carried 
letters  from  his  friend  Flamsted  to  Caaaini  ana  other  distinguished 
professors,  be  had  the  happiness  to  meet  and  converse  with  the  most 
distinguished  astronomers  in  Europe. 

From  these  incidents,  it  may  he  imagined  that  his  earliest  produc- 
tions were  likely  to  be  decided  by  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  mind  and 
character  of  his  studies.  On  his  return  to  Dublin,  in  1686,  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  a  telescope  dial  invented  by  himself.  This  ac- 
count was  republished  in  London  in  1700. 

On  the  publication  of  Newton's  "  Principia,"  in  the  following  year, 
Molyneux  received  the  sheets  as  they  were  printed,  from  Halley.  He 
expressed  his  admiration  and  astonishment  at  that  wonderAil  produc- 
tion of  intellectual  power,  till  then  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  progress 
of  human  knowledge.  He  at  the  same  time  confessed  the  difficulty 
which,  in  common  with  many  eminent  mathematicians  of  that  period, 
he  found  in  the  perfect  understanding  of  its  contents. 

The  calm  pursuits  of  philosophy  were  not  likely  to  continue  long  in 
the  turbulent  atmosphere  of  an  Irish  metropolis.  The  storms  of  civil 
diHension,  never  long  dormant,  in  1688  began  with  fresh  fury  to  dis- 
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tnrb  the  unqaiet  populaUon,  and  agitete  the  timid  and  peaceful  wilk 
nell-groiuided  terrors.  The  deaolating  series  of  erents  wbich  we  have 
related  under  the  head  of  Tjrconnel,  set  fully  in,  and  continued  until 
terminated  b;^  a  reaction  still  more  deadlj  and  fearfuL  The  Philo- 
sophical Society  wb«  tLus  dispersed,  and  its  memben  mostlj  compelled 
to  escape  from  the  fiery  and  terrible  persecution  which  r^ed  aguntt 
the  protestants.  Molyneux  removed  to  Chester,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  the  composition  of  a  work  on  Dioptrics,  for  whick  he  had 
been  for  some  time  collecting  &ct8,  and  perhaps  making  experiments. 
We  have  not  seen  this  work,  but  think  it  most  probably  ratiier  an  at- 
tempt  to  imbody,  in  a  systematic  form,  the  knowledge  then  exiting, 
than  containing  any  addition  of  his  own.  Mathematical  historians  &t 
least  make  no  mention  of  the  labours  of  Mr  Molyneux.  The  mendon 
of  such  works  may  therefore  be  regarded  merely  as  indications  of  the 
habits  and  intellectual  character  of  the  author.  The  skill  and  know* 
ledge,  hovreTer,.thuB  exerted,  must  then  have  been  very  considerable,  and 
the  publication  of  such  a  work  must  have  been  thought  important,  a* 
Flamstcd  gave  his  assistance  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  and 
Halley  revised  the  proofs,  and,  at  the  author's  request,  inserted  a  well- 
known  theorem  of  his  own.* 

During  this  residence  at  Chester,  he  had  the  affliction  of  losing  fals 
wife,  who  died  there,  leaving  him  one  son.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1669,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  and  was  soon  after  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  Dublin.  In  1695,  he  was  again  elected  for  the  uni- 
rersity,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  con- 
tinued to  represent  the  same  distinguished  constituency,  the  first  per- 
haps existing  in  any  representative  government,  during  the  rest  of  his 
life;  a  fact  which  might  alone  entitle  him  to  the  reputation  of  worth, 
ability,  and  learning. 

He  was  soon  after  nominated  by  the  lord-lieutenant  as  one  of  tlie 
commissioners  for  forfeited  estates,  with  a  salary  of  £500  a-year.  But 
the  task  was  neither  suited  to  his  tastes  nor  feelings :  he  was  indifferent 
about  money,  and  quickly  resigned  a  laborious  and  highly  invidious 
and  unpopular  office. 

But  the  event  of  his  life  which  has  conferred  an  historical  interest 
upon  his  name,  and  which  forms  our  reason  for  bringing  him  forward 
at  this  period  of  our  writing,  was  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet, 

Eublished  in  1698,  and  entitled,  "  The  Ca^  of  Ireland,  being  bound 
y  acts  of  parliament  in  England,  stated.'t  This  essay  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  discussion  then  in  progress  in  the  English  parliament,  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  Irish  woollen  manufactures-  It  derives 
much  historical  importance  from  the  consideration,  that  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  Irish  legislature, 
renewed  at  several  periods,  and  leading  eventually  to  interMtiug  con- 
sequences. 

The  argument  of  Moljneux  contains  no  mtun  point  on  which  we  have 

*  Dr  Halley  invented  a  gencDil  nl^cbmiail  tbeoram,  to  End  ih*  foci  of  optic 
l^iuMi  t  but  w«  believe  the  theorem  adverted  to  hare,  ii  ■  geometrical  coniirBction 
tor  finding  the  foci  of  my*  diverging  from,  or  canvei^iag  to,  a  given  point  ia  the 
iizi*  of  a  ipherical  lena,  under  certain  conditions 

f  Title  of  the  edition  publiihed  in  1773. 
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Wit  already  bsd  to  expreu  some  opinioD.  With  th«  mference  of  Mr 
Uolyoeux  we  concur;  but  we  take  thu  occauon  to  eiprew,  and  this 
■rg^tneDt  to  illustrate  our  strong'  dislike  to  the  mischieTous  fallacy 
of  that  sort  of  political  metaphysics  to  which  be  thinks  it  necessary  to 
resort,  for  the  proof  of  a  plain  mntter  of  &et.  We  freely  admit,  that 
there  are  certain  abstract  principles  inTolred  in  the  history  and  gene- 
ral facts  of  the  social  state,  to  investigate  which  would  demand  the 
genios  of  a  philosopher,  and  to  apply  them  truly,  the  sagacity  of  a 
■tatesman.  But  it  is  to  the  iuTerse  method  of  a  priori  reasoning, 
which  begins  by  assumptions  of  states  of  society  which  never  had  ex- 
istence, aud  fiiat  principles,  which  though  they  may  be  true  in  fact, 
are,  at  astumptiotu,  quite  gratuitous,  that  we  must  object  as  the  fertile 
resources  of  the  political  sophist  on  every  side  of  every  question  that 
can  be  raised.  In  the  perfection  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  we  freely  grant 
there  may  be  certain  immutable  first  principles,  independent  of  the 
constitution  of  things,  from  which,  if  once  known,  all  truth  might  be 
inferentially  evolved ;  but  we  deny  the  competence  of  the  authority 
by  which  a  large  class  of  writers  have  affirmed  sucli  priDciples,  moral 
or  social,  independently  of  positive  laws.  Human  rights  are  never,  in 
JiKt,  established  in  such  aasumptiona,  having  in  every  real  instance, 
a  twofold  basis  fully  adequate  to  their  support;  those  positive  laws 
»nd  defined  principles  of  right  clearly  promulgated  in  the  express  law 
of  God,  together  with  that  expediency  which  has  essentially  governed 
social  institutions:  when  we  hear  of  original  "rights,"  not  derived 
from  these,  we  ask  for  the  charter.  But  to  proceed  to  our  author :  the 
intent  and  principal  heads  of  this  argument  may  be  best  stated  in  his 
own  words.     They  are  as  follows; — 

**  First,  How  Ireland  became  a  kingdom  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
England.  And  here  we  shall  at  large  give  a  faiths  narrative  of  tlie 
first  expedition  of  the  Britons  into  ^is  country,  and  king  Henry  Il.'s 
arrival  here,  such  as  our  best  historians  give  us. 

"  Secondly,  We  shall  inquire,  whether  this  expedition,  and  the  Eng- 
lish settlement  that  afterwards  followed  thereon,  can  properly  be  called 
a  ctmquettf  or  whether  any  victories  obtained  by  the  English  in  any 
succeeding  ages  in  this  kingdom,  upon  any  rebellion,  may  be  called 
a  CDnoKeet  thereof  ? 

"  Thirdly,  Granting  that  it  were  a  conquett,  we  shall  inquire  what 
tHi»  a  conquest  gives. 

"  Fourthly,  We  shall  inquire  what  eonceitiont  have  heen  from  time 
to  time  made  to  Ireland,  to  take  off  what  even  the  most  rigorous  as- 
serters  of  a  conqueror's  title  do  pretend  to.  A  nd  herein  we  shall  show 
by  what  degrees  the  English  form  of  government,  and  the  English 
statute-laws,  came  to  be  received  among  us;  and  this  shall  appear  to 
be  wholly  by  the  content  of  the  people  and  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

>*  Fifthly,  We  shall  inquire  into  dke  precedents  and  opinions  of  the 
learned  in  the  laws  relating  to  this  matter,  with  observ^ions  thereon. 

"  Sixthly,  We  shall  consider  the  reasons  and  argiiments  that  may  be 
farther  oSered  on  one  side  and  t'other ;  and  we  shall  draw  some  gen- 
eral con  elusions  from  the  whole." 

Before  making  any  comment  on  the  conduct  of  this  argnioent  by 
Molyneux,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  mistake  respecting  our  d»- 
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•ign  b;  anticipating  an  ulterior  8tepi  ao  far  aa  to  tajr,  that  in  oar 
simple  judgment,  the  Grit  point — "hov  Ireland  became  a  kingdom 
aonexed  to  tbe  crown  of  England" — ia,  for  the  precent  Tiew.of  no  im- 
portance  whatever.  In  the  inl«rpretation  of  a  rerbal  document,  it  maj 
DB  most  esBentially  neceasary  to  diBCOver  the  intent  fay  ancfa  a  refer* 
ence  to  causes  and  preTious  acta :  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  method 
bj  which  any  political  power  hai  been  primitiTely  derived,  can  affect 
any  qneation  as  to  its  extent,  beyond  &e  first  coniequent  teUitmigni 
which  definei  and  eonvertt  that  power  into  a  eivil  tyitem  of  government, 
to  which  all  subsequent  questions  of  right  and  authority  must  be  re- 
ferred. Until  this  takes  place,  the  law  of  force  prevails  a  law  which 
invoWes  no  other ; — so  long  as  mere  conqueet  is  the  power,  tmwilling 
anbiflctioD  to  control  ie  implied,  and  resistance  a  right.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  strength,  and  admits  of  the  natural  balance  of  action  and  reac- 
tion ;  bat  BO  loon  as  a  settled  order  of  civil  government  is  fixed  with 
the  consent  of  the  conquered,  (for  without  consent,  they  cannot  refer 
to  the  settlement  for  rightA,)  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  conquests  are 
&on  that  moment  at  an  end.  We  shall  quickly  rerert  to  this  point- 
But  thus  far  we  consider  a  necessary  preface  to  the  affirmation,  that 
we  consider  the  argument  altogether  fallacions,  by  which  Molyneux 
attempts  to  prove  the  point  that  Ireland  was  not  conqnered. 

Ireland  became  £rit  subject  to  England,  by  that  species  of  armed 
occupation  by  which  other  nations  have,  in  different  periods  of  time, 
changed  their  population  and  government.  This  occupation  was  at- 
tended by  all  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  such  invasions;  but  limited 
by  the  fJEicts,  that — 1st,  The  political  situation  of  Henry  II.  compelled 
him  to  proceed  for  a  time  by  simply  giving  license  to  the  military 
spirit  of  his  barons:  id.  By  Uie  cettion  of  the  naiive  chie&,  which 
necessarily  terminated  the  progress  of  hostilities.  These  conditions, 
to  fair  at  they  go,  are  conquest  to  all  intents;  that  part  of  the  author's 
definition  which  affirms  that  there  must  be  resistance,  ia  aa  unwar- 
ranted attwnption.  The  question  then  becomes,  first,  how  far  the  com- 
bined circumstances  of  force  and  cession  went  at  the  tame  Hrnef  Be- 
yond this  point — that  is,  if  any  still  held  out  by  force — the  question 
would  arise,  by  what  means  or  under  what  conditions  they  yielded? 

Mr  Molyneux  states,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  dissent  from  his  state* 
ment — "  I  doubt  not  but  the  barbarous  people  of  Ireland  at  that  time 
were  struck  with  fear  and  terror  of  king  Henry's  powerful  force  which 
he  brought  with  him;  but  still  their  easy  and  voluntary  aubousaions 
exempt  them  from  the  contequencei  of  a  hottile  conqvett,  whatever  they 
are ;  where  there  it  no  oppotitian,  tuch  a  conquett  can  take  no  place." 

Now,  in  this  paragraph,  we  must  contend  the  entire  essential  part 
of  conquest  by  force,  is  actually  admitted;  but  of  the  words  in  italic 
character,  part  is  nugatory  and  part  absurd.  It  involves  the  absurd 
supposition,  that  a  conquering  expedition  is  like  a  cricket-match  or  a 
boat-race,  for  the  mere  trial  of  strength,  and  without  any  design  of 
subjection  or  occupation.  By  yielding  in  time,  bloodshed  is  averted; 
but  before  any  further  consequence  is  said  to  be  prevented,  it  may  be 
asked,  in  such  case,  what  can  be  taid  to  be  yielded,  and  what  is  meant 
by  "  voluntary  submission?"  Surely  nothing  at  all,  if  not  that  which 
1^  invader  demands  or  is  content  to  take.     And  this,  whatover  it 
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u,  baa  been  jielded  to  miperior  fbree.  It  ia  the  aubmission  of  fear 
(IT  conaciooB  weakneaa,  aod  can  have  no  other  aoorcej  for  rig'ht  ia  oat 
of  the  qoeatioo,  until  it  has  been  establiahed  either  bj  force  or  con- 
aent.  We  cannot  see  what  additional  right,  bloodshed,  and  the 
alaughter  and  spoliation  ao  often  an  attendant  cir  cum  stance  of  coo- 
quest,  would  have  given. 

In  his  discussion  of  this  case,  Moljneux  refers  to  that  of  England; 
it  was  (  as  he  aimed  it)  an  ingenious  application  of  the  argvmentum 
ad  hominem.  "  I  believe,"  he  sajs,  "  the  people  of  England  would 
take  it  verj  ill  to  be  thought  a  conquered  nation,  in  the  sense  that 
some  impose  it  on  Ireland;  aod  yet  we  find  the  laoie  argument  in  tbe 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  if  the  argument  from  the  king's  style  of  con- 
quettor  prev»i."  Considering  the  strong  intellect  of  Molyneux,  the 
comparison  seems  more  like  a  jest  than  an  argument.  Unhappily  for 
tbe  argument,  it  must  be  admitted  that  England  was  conquered  bj 
William.  Whether  the  manner  or  the  immediate  consequences  be 
regarded,  it  is  impassible  for  a  conquest  to  be  more  complete.  The 
country  was  invaded  by  a  Lai^  force,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  invadert  the  native  government  was  set  aside,  the  nativea  ob- 
jected, and  the  lands  seised.  Tbe  submiMion  of  the  Saxons  was  al- 
lowed, for  obvious  reasons,  to  take  the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  sub- 
mission; but  tbe  contrary  was  understood  on  both  aidea.  The  batUe 
of  Hastings  was  the  conquest  of  England. 

Turning  from  this  nugatory  question  to  the  third  and  essential  step 
of  Moljneux,  viz.: — "  what  title  a  conqubst  giTeB,"  it  offers  no  diffi- 
culty. We  have  no  objection  to  bis  conclusion,  although  we  think  it 
complicated  vrith  some  considerations  not  of  much  importance  to  the 
argument; — as,  for  instance,  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  conquest, 
which  we  must  observe  in  passing,  cannot  have  any  practical  effect 
on  the  result,  or  be  afterwards  taken  into  account  in  any  scale  of  right 
below  that  which  weighs  the  strength  of  nations  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Supposing  a  conquest  to  be  made  and  completely  terminated  by  tbe 
JbrmtU  (for  no  more  is  essential  to  the  argument)  submission  of  the 
governing  authorities  and  chief  inhabitants,  who  have  any  power  to 
resist,  the  practical  question  is  then,  what  title  is  thus  conveyed  to  the 
conqueror ;  and  how  this  title  ia  bounded  by  other  considerationa  of 
right? 

The  title  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  occupation  by  force.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to  inquire  by  what  law  or  what  jurisdic- 
tion such  ao  occupation  can  be  strictly  declared  illegal.  It  may,  in 
the  first  act,  according  to  cert^n  general  principles  of  equity,  derived 
from  the  positive  laws  of  God  and  man,  be  unjust,  barbaTous,  and  cruel, 
but  these  rules  have  no  direct  application,  beyond  the  first  acquisition; 
and  the  only  jurisdiction  which  haa  any  competency  on  the  subject,  ib 
tbe  opinion  of  civilized  nations,  which  have,  in  our  own  civilized  times, 
admitted  certain  conventional  rules  of  conduct,  which  constitute  the 
actual  law  of  nations,  and  are,  nevertheless,  broken  whenever  it  is  found 
expedient.  This  is  indeed,  to  be  deprecated  and  deplored;  but  we  must 
not  be  misled,  even  by  our  sense  of  right.  Such  laws  of  opinion  had 
no  enisteace  in  that  primitive  time,  when,  among  other  barbaroua 
characteristics,  the  law  of  force  waa  the  law  of  right  all  over  the  world. 
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To  conatitute  a  law,  there  niiiat  be  s  unction  «nd  a,  tribunal.  Bat 
we  waste  our  words;  the  right  of  ali  conquest  is  content  implied,  the 
Bubmission  of  the  conquered.  This  rule  is  more  for  their  beneBt  and 
protection  th«n  for  the  advantage  of  the  conqueror;  for  without  this 
•aving  condition,  conquest  would  be  compelled  to  proceed  to  extennina- 
tioa>  Affirming,  on  these  grounds,  the  fidl  title  of  the  conqoeror,  we 
may  quote  Moljneuz  for  the  point. 

"  First. — 'Tis  plain  he  gets  hy  his  conquest  no  power  over  those  who 
erttl  with  himj  thej  that  fought  on  his  side,  whether  as  prirate 
rs  or  commanders,  cannot  suffer  by  the  conquest,  but  must,  at 
least,  be  as  much  freemen  as  they  were  before.  If  any  lost  their  free- 
dom by  the  Norman  conquest,  (supposing  king  William  I.  had  right 
to  inrade  England,)  it  was  only  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  and  not  Uie 
Normans,  that  conquered  with  him.  In  like  manner,  supposing  Henry 
II.  had  a  right  to  invade  this  island,  and  that  he  had  been  opposed 
therein  by  the  inhabitants,  it  was  only  the  ancietU  race  of  the  Irish 
that  could  suffer  by  this  subjugation;  the  English  and  Britons  that 
came  over  and  conquered  with  him,  retained  all  the  freedoms  and  im- 
munities ofjree-bom  subjects;  they  nor  their  descendants  could  not  in 
reason  lose  these  for  being  succesaiul  and  victorious;  for  so  the  State 
of  both  conquerors  and  conquered  shall  be  equally  slavish.  Now,  'tis 
manifest  that  the  great  body  of  the  present  people  of  Ireland  are  die 
progeny  of  English  and  Britons,  titaX  from  time  to  time  have  come 
over  into  this  kingdom,  and  there  remains  but  a  mere  handfiil  of  the 
ancient  Irish  at  this  day;-*— I  may  say  not  one  in  a  thousand;  so 
that  if  I,  or  any  body  else,  cWm  the  like  freedoms  with  the  natural 
bom  subjects  of  England,  as  being  descended  from  them,  it  will  bo 
impossible  to  prove  the  contrary.  I  eondode,  therefore,  that  a/wl 
conqueror  gets  no  power,  but  only  over  those  who  have  ac^taUy  at- 
titled  in  that  unj'utl  force  that  is  used  against  him. 

"  And  as  those  that  joined  with  the  conqueror  in  a  just  invasion,  have 
lost  DO  right  by  the  conquest,  so  neither  have  those  of  the  country  who 
tooted  him  not.  This  seems  so  reasonable  at  first  proposal,  that  it 
wants  little  proof.     All  that  gives  title  in  a  ju»t  conquest,  is  the  w- 

Kers  using  brutal/orct,  and  quitting  the  law  of  reason,  and  using  the 
of  violence,  whereby  the  conqueror  is  entitled  to  use  him  as  & 
beattt  that  is,  kill  and  enslave  him."  The  argument  of  this  paragn^b 
is,  in  our  view,  wholly  inconsequent. 

"  Secondly. — Let  us  consider  what  that  power  is  which  a  rightfui 

nueror  has  over  the  subdued  opposers,  and  this,  we  shall  find,  ex- 
I  litd«  farther  than  over  their  lives ;  for  how  far  it  extends  to  their 
estates,  and  that  it  extends  not  at  all  to  deprive  ^ea  posterity  at  the 
fraedomi  and  immumties  to  which  all  nu^ind  have  a  right,  1  shall 
show  presently.  That  the  jutt  conqutror  has  an  absolute  power  over 
the  {iva$  and  liberties  of  the  conquered,  appears  from  hence, — because 
the  conquered,  by  putting  themselves  in  a  ttate  of  war,  bv  using  an 
unjust  force,  have  thereby  forfeited  their  livet.  For,  quitting  reason, 
(which  is  the  rule  between  man  and  man,)  and  using  force,  (which  is 
the  way  of  beasts,)  they  become  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  him  against 
whom  they  ua«  force,  as  any  savage  wild  beast  that  is  dangerous  to  his 
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**  And  thie  U  the  cue  of  rebels  ia  a  settled  commonireBlth,  who  for- 
feit  their  livea  on  this  acooimt;  bat  as  to  forfeiting  their  estates,  it  de> 
peods  on  the  municipal  laws  of  the  kingdom.  But  we  are  now  inquir- 
ing what  the  consequents  will  be  between  two  contesting  nations. 

To  the  &cts  and  main  reasonings  of  this  extract  there  seems  little 
to  he  objected;  but  it  turns,  in  some  measure,  on  a  principle  which  jt 
too  TBgue  and  elementary  for  the  question  reallj  in  his  riew,  and  U 
encumbered  with  oonsequences  of  a  more  donbtAil  kind,  which  his  ac- 
tual Intent  did  not  require.  The  question  can  be  put  to  a  shorter 
issue. 

The  right  of  conqaeet  being  merely  the  nght  of  force,  ia  determin- 
ed bj  the  unmediate  settlement  which  ia  consequently  established, 
and  carries  with  it  the  implication  of  consent  llie  conqueror,  who 
most  always  be  supposed  to  carry  his  conqnest  to  the  full  extent  that 
his  purpose  requires,  takes  life  and  property,  and  institutes  some  kind 
of  government.  AU  this  is  by  the  right  of  tear  as  then  understood: 
he  imposes  subjection,  and  receiTee  the  pledge  of  allegiance.  To  this 
point,  power  alone  is  his  title,  and  the  equity  of  his  own  breast,  or 
his  respect  for  opinion,  his  rule,  from  this  point,  the  character  of  a 
conqueror,  with  all  its  rights,  absolutely  cease ;  his  titie  is  the  setUe- 
ment ;  his  power  the  constitution  of  gOTemment,  settled  and  received. 
The  only  question  about  his  power  is,  what  is  the  law?  not  how  he 
obtained  it. 

We  grant  that  such  a  question  may  at  any  time  be  rtused  by  » 
nation;  but  it  never  can  be  decided,  unless  on  the  original  terms:  it  is 
a  question  for  arms  alone  to  decide.  Thus,  iJiongh  we  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion  with  our  author,  we  must  object  to  tome  of  his  os- 
BumptionB,  which  vitiate  an  important  itrgument.  Perhaps  the  reader 
may  consider  it  trifling  to  quarrel  vrith  on  argument  in  the  intent  of 
which  we  concur;  but  the  manner  of  reasoning  is  not  so  indifferent: 
there  is  danger  in  the  admission  of  a  fallacy,  which  seema  to  open 
questions  that  have  no  existence  in  fact.  It  ia  neither  just  nor  safe  to 
say,  that  any  question  of  right,  in  after  times,  can  depend  on  an  event 
of  six  centuries  bock.  Such  a  mode  of  inquiry  goes  to  the  origin  of 
rights,  and  necessarily  arrives  at  some  source  of  violence  or  usurpa- 
tion. It  is  a  mistake  in  principle,  and,  when  carried  far  enough,  ia 
opposed  to  all  rights  whatever.  And  this  it  is  which  makes  prescrip- 
tion the  very  foundation  of  human  rights. 

Nor  does  Molyneux  stop  until  he  allows  bis  argument  to  carry  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  discretion  as  well  as  reason.  But  we  will  not 
further  detun  the  reader  with  disquisitions  upon  slight  misapplications 
of  principle,  which  no  discriminating  reader  can  foil  to  detect  Mr 
Molyneux  haring  admitted  the  practice  of  the  world  to  be  different 
from  his  theory,  next  concedes  the  point  for  argument,  and  with  more 
justice  and  force  of  reasoning,  takes  the  ground  already  stated,  of 
"  concessions  granted  by  "  the  conqueror. 

From  this  he  proceeds  to  an  inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
"  what  concessions  and  grants  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  by  what  steps  the  laws  of  England  came  to 
be  introduced  into  this  kingdom."  The  steps  of  his  argument  iitan. 
this  become  disentangled  from  the  fallacies  of  his  philosophy,  and  h« 
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■tfttei  perapicuousljr  and  fairly,  the  several  autlioritatire  declaratioiu, 
or  graate  &nd  concesaions,  bj  which  the  kings  of  England,  commeac' 
ing  with  Henrj  II.,  established  and  authorited  tbe  parliamente  in  Ire< 
l&nd.  These  have  been  safficientl;^  detailed  in  the  conrae  of  tbew  me- 
moirs, and  demand  no  present  comment.  Mr  Moljneox  pursues  hia 
argument  to  show  the  uniform  independenoe  of  Irelajid  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  kingdom,  upon  authorities  which  we  consider  to  be  fnlty 
■ufGcient  for  such  an  inference,  but  familiar  to  the  reader.  He  prove* 
the  fact  up  to  the  demise  of  Uicbard  L,  when  the  kingdom  was  abao- 
lutelj  vested  in  prince  John,  who  then  succeeding  to  the  English 
crown,  tbe  question  arises,  whether  England  coidd  have  then,  or  &om 
that  period,  obtained  any  dominion  over  Ireland?  As  it  is  evident 
that  Uiere  can  be  no  ground  in  theory  why  one  of  the  two  island* 
should  obtain  such  authority  rather  than  the  other,  it  remained  to 
inquire  whether  there  existed  any  ground  in  fact,  or  in  the  nature  of 
positive  institution.  To  set  this  in  a  very  strong  point  of  view,  Mr 
Molyneus  cites  various  charters  and  declarations  of  right,  in  which  it 
is  quite  apparent,  that  at  the  several  times  of  their  execution  or  de- 
claration, Irelapd  was  separate  by  the  admission  of  the  English  go- 
remment.  Some  apparent  exceptions  occur,  of  which  he  easily  di»- 
poses,  and  which  hardly  amount  to  fair  ground  for  exception.  The 
language  of  the  English  parliament  occasionally  seems  to  imply  a  jnris- 
dictioa,  or  a  power  to  bind  Ireland;  hut  the  cases  are  either  proo&  of 
a  diapoeition  to  usurp  that  right  at  the  several  times  of  their  occur- 
rence, or  are  to  be  construed  as  simplydeclu«tory  of  the  sense  of  enact- 
ments which  had  become  law  in  Ireland  by  the  adoption  of  the  Irish 
legislature:  something,  too,  we  imagine,  should  be  allowed  for  pure 
inadvertence.  From  a  variety  of  instancea,  he  makes  it  manifest,  that 
such  laws  as  were  pasaed  in  England  with  the  design  of  comprising 
both  kingdoms,  were  uniformly  transmitted  to  Ireland,  to  be  passed 
into  law  by  the  Irish  parliament;  and  indeed  the  history  of  Poyning's 
law,  with  the  various  controversies  of  which  it  was  to  the  latest  times 
the  subject,  make  that  question  clear  enough.  It  would,  with  such  a 
cumbrous  system  of  legislative  machinery  as  is  evidenced  by  tbe  entire 
parliamentary  history  of  this  iaUnd,  be  inconsistent  and  gratui- 
tous to  assume  a  superfluous,,  inoperative,  and  occasional  capacity 
of  legislation  in  the  English  Parliament.  The  three  express  cases, 
which  had  been  commonly  cited  by  lawyers  to  maintain  the  ad- 
Terse  view,  are  clearly  replied  to  by  Mr  Molyneui;"  but  there  is  a  ' 
class  of  cases  to  which  he  adverts,  which  we  shall  more  particularly 
point  out,  as  curious  for  the  evidence  they  give  of  the  absence  of  any 
very  precise  or  9yat«matic  principle  in  the  ancient  boundaries  and 
limitations  of  the  several  jurisdictions  and  authorities  under  discussion. 
"There  have,"  says  Molyneuz,  "been  other  statutes  or  ordinances 
made  in  England  for  Ireland,  which  may  reasonably  be  of  force  here, 

*  TheH  ca*e«,  u  cited  bj  Molyneux,  btb: — 1.  Statntum  Hibcniia,  14  Hen.  III. 
9.  Ordinatio  pro  lUtu  Hibernin.  IT  Ed.  I.  S.  The  Act  that  all  lUple  comniadi- 
tiM  paiiiDg  out  of  England  or  Ireluad  ihitll  be  carried  to  Calaii  a>  tiuig  at  lli«*tapl» 
W  at  Calai.,  B  Hen.  VI.  c  4. 
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because  thej  were  made  and  assented  to  by  our  own  representotiTea. 
Thus  wu  find  in  the  white-book  of  the  Exchequer  in  Dublin,  in  the 
9th  year  of  Edward  !•,  a  writ  sent  to  his  chancellor  of  Ireland,  wherein 
he  mentioos:  '  Quadam  ilatuta  per  not  de  attemu  prtiatorum  comi- 
tmn  Imronum  tt  coiamunitatit  regni  nottra  Hibemia,  nvptr  apnd 
Lincoln  et  guttdam  alia  ttaluta  potttnodum  apud  Eboracum  facia.' 
These,  it  may  be  lupposed,  were  either  statutes  made  at  the  request  of 
the  states  of  Ireland,  to  explain  to  them  the  cemmon  law  of  Ejigland, 
or,  if  they  were  introductive  of  neto  laws;  yet  they  might  well  be  of 
force  in  Ireland,  being  enBL'ted  by  the  assent  of  our  own  repreienta* 
tivea,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  the  commons  of  Irelaodi 
and,  indeed,  these  are  instances  so  far  from  making'  agiunet  our  claim, 
that  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  plainly  for  us;  for  it  manifestly 
shows  that  the  king  and  Parliament  of  England  woold  not  enact  laws 
to  bind  Ireland  without  the  concurrence  of  the  representatives  of  this 

"  Formerly,"  he  continues,  "  when  Ireland  was  but  thinly  peopled, 
and  the  English  laws  not  fully  current  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
'tu  probable  that  then  they  could  not  frequently  assemble  wiUi  conre- 
nience  or  safety  to  make  laws  in  their  own  parliament  at  home;  and, 
therefore,  during  the  heats  of  rebellions,  or  confusion  of  the  times, 
they  were  forced  to  enact  laws  in  England.  But  then  this  was  always 
by  proper  represeutatiTes ;  for  we  tind  that,  in  the  reign  of  Kdward 
IIIi  (and  by  what  foregoes,  'tis  plain  that  'twas  so  in  Edward  I.'s 
time,)  knights  of  the  shires,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  were  elected  in 
the  shires,  cities,  and  burroughs  of  Ireland,  to  serve  in  Parliament  in 
England,  and  have  so  served  accordingly.  Fqr  amongst  the  records  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  Rot.  I,  clause  50,  Edw.  III.  par.  2,  mem.  23, 
we  find  a  writ  from  the  king  at  Westminster,  directed  to  James  But- 
ler, lord-justice  of  Ireland,  and  to  R.  archbishop  of  Dublin,  his  chan- 
cellor, requiring  them  to  issue  writs  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland, 
to  the  several  counties,  cities,  and  burroughs,  for  satisfying  the  ex> 
penses  of  the  men  of  that  land  who  oame  over  to  serve  in  parliament 
in  England.  And  inanother  roll,  the  50th  of  Edw.  III.,  mem.  19,  on 
complaint  to  the  king  by  John  Draper,  who  was  chosen  bui^s  of 
Cork,  by  writ,  and  served  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  yet  was 
denied  his  expenses  by  some  of  the  citizens;  cai-e  was  taken  to  reim- 

"  If,  &om  these  last-mentioned  records,  it  be  concluded  that  the  par- 
liament of  England  may  bind  Ireland,  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  ought  to  have  their  representatives  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  England;  and  this,  I  believe,  we  should  be  willing  enough  to 
embrace;  but  this  b  a  happiness  we  can  hardly  hope  for." 

Having  thua  disposed  of  the  ancient  precedents,  Mr  Molyneux  ob- 
serves of  the  more  recent,  "that  they  involve  the  very  question  under 
discussion,  being  the  very  grievances  complained  of  as  unwarranted  in- 
novation." He  nevertheless  proceeds  to  inquire  into  their  history  and 
force  as  precedents. 

Having,  in  the  previous  argument,  established  the  conclusion,  that 
before  1641  there  was  "no  statute  made  in  England,  introductory  of 
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k  new  law,  tbat  interfered  with  tbe  right  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
have  to  make  laws  for  ^emBeWea,"  he  admits  that  in  1641,  imd  after, 
•ome  laws  were  "made  in  England  to  be  of  force  in  Ireland.' 

Of  these  he  shows  in  some  detail,  that  they  were  liable  in  most  in- 
BtancBs  to  some  qualifjing  consideration,  bj  mean*  of  which  the  pre- 
cedent would  be  aettroy eX  Thej  were  repealed  bj  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, which,  in  such  case,  would  ^ow  that  the j  did  not  bind  the  Irish 
legislature,  or  thev  were  made  in  times  of  such  flagrant  CMtfiisioii  and 
disorganization  of  Ireland,  as  to  be  justified  bj  the  necettily  of  the 
timesi  a  point  which  in-rolves  a  primarj  principle,  whidi  HoW- 
neuz  does  not  appear  to  have  contemplated;*  or  thoT  were  virtually 
English  laws  wnich  had  a  secondarj  effect  on  Irish  trade  with  or 
through  England,  but  fijrther  had  no  force  in  Ireland.  The  Acts  of 
Charles  II.,  namely,  the  Navigation  Act,  and  two  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  Irish  wool,  he  adoiits  to  be  esceptians  to  his  argumentt 
but  denies  that  they  are  rightful  enactments. 

Hr  Molrneux  next  and  last  arrives  at  his  own  time.  In  the  re- 
munder  of  the  discuiion,  there  is  little  on  which  we  have  not  had  oo- 
oasion  to  dilate. 

Mr  Holjneuz  cites  several  instances  of  acts  in  the  reign  of  Wil* 
liam  III.,  of  the  English  parliament  ciMnprehending  Ireland  in  their 
provisions,  and  which  met  with  unquestioning  obedience.  On  the 
question,  how  tar  sach  instances  might  be  regarded  as  precedent,  in- 
volving a  right,  he  meets  the  several  cases  with  arguments  mostly  the 
same  as  those  already  adverted  to  in  the  more  ancient  instances. 
Either  the  necessity  arising  from  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  or  the 
implied  consent  of  Irish  representations,  or  the  consent,  tub  lilentio, 
of  the  Irish  legislature,  to  laws  enacted  seasonably  in  England  for  the 
evident  benefit  of  Ireland.  On  these  cases  we  may  also  repeat  our  ob- 
servation, that  in  a  state  of  the  kingdom  uniformly  marked  by  the 
want  of  systematic  precision  in  the  definition  of  its  legislative  and 
executive  departments,  and  of  which  the  civil  organisation  was  so  in-. 
complete  and  immature,  precedents  must  be  viewed  as  of  little  or  no 
authority.  The  authority  of  precedent  involves  the  principle  of  a 
certain  system  of  laws  and  authorities,  of  which  they  are  assumed  to 
be  the  true  resoit  in  certain  contingencies :  without  this  a  precedent  is 
itself  no  bett«r  than  an  accident.  The  whole  history  of  Ireland  is, 
from  the  very  beginning  to  the  date  of  this  memoir,  a  succession  of 
irregular  processes  and  workings.  There  was,  properly  speaking,  no 
theory]  the  question  always  should  have  been  simply,  what  was  the  ex- 
isting law — what  were  the  rights  of  the  kingdom  by  conceasion,  treaty, 
or  authoritative  declaration  of  an  acknowledged  power  in  the  state? 
On  this  general  principle,  we  agree  with  Mr  Molyneoi,  that  snch 
liases  do  not  in  any  way  involve  a  right;  and  the  more  so,  as  a  great 
and  overwhelming  preponderance  of  coses  can  be  brought  to  eonfiim 
the  ordinary  recognition  of  an  opposite  right.     So  &r  as  thve  waa 

*  Tha  political  RKaMitj  thni  admittsd,  sppwr*  to  rsopm  th*  entire  questioa, 
and  pIsM  it  on  other  pnundi ;  snch,  indori,  as  to  make  the  entire  of  the  preceding 
sr^ument  ■  mere  rsarciie  in  ipecial  plesding.  Sach  s  neceiuty  might  be  eahib- 
lialied  from  tlm  cunii<i«t  Id  tba  union. 
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a  conBtitutionat  system,  it  exoluded  the  right  of  th«  Eng'tish  [wrliuueut 
to  legielste  for  Ireland. 

The  same  codcIuiIoh  rnnj  be  made  with  regard  to  »aj  inferences 
from  certain  analogoos  questioiu,  which  he  eotertuna,  bo  far  as  thef 
can  be  admitted  to  have  anybearl 


a  the  qucitioo.  It  is  inferred  by 
Mulyneux,  that  Coke's  opimon  that  an  Englishactof  parliament  should 
be  held  binding  in  Ireland,  was  derived  from  his  nation  of  the  subor- 
dination of  the  king's  bench  in  Ireland,  to  that  in  England;  and  this 
subordination  seemed  to  be  appHjrent,  from  the  fact  of  a  writ  of  error 
lying  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  practice  is  admitted,  and 
its  origin  inquired  into  by  Molynenx.  He  first  notices  the  opinion  of 
mauy  Irish  lawyers  of  his  time,  that  these  writs  originated  in  an 
express  act  of  the  Irish  parliament,  "  lost  amongst  a  great  many  other 
acts  which  we  want,  for  the  space  of  130  years  at  one  time,  and  of 
120  at  another  time;"  to  which  he  adds,  "  but  it  being  only  a  gene- 
ral  tradition,  that  there  was  such  an  act  of  our  parliament,  we  only 
offer  it  as  a  surmise,  the  statute  itself  does  not  appear."  Secondly, 
"  When,"  says  Mr  Molyneux,  "a  judgment  in  Ireliuid  is  removed,  to 
be  reversed  in  England,  the  judges  in  England  ought,  and  always  do, 
judge  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Ireland,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  any  otherwise  than  they  may 
be  of  force  in  Ireland.''  Now,  this  is  surely  in  itself  conclusive!  be- 
cause it  contains  a  direct  exclusion  of  the  right  of  the  English  par- 
liament. The  fact  of  a  judgment  being  reversed,  on  the  ground  of 
English  law,  as  such,  would,  it  must  be  admitted,  be  a  direct  affirma- 
tion of  the  binding  power  of  the  English  legislature.  This  important 
rule  Molyneui  confirms,  by  proper  citations  of  cases,  and  concludes 
that  the  "jurisdiction  of  ue  king's  bench  in  England,  over  a  judg- 
ment of  the  king's  bench  in  Ireland,  does  not  proceed  from  any 
subordination  of  one  kingdom  to  the  other,  but  from  some  other  rea- 
son." This  reason  he  conjectures,  and  his  conjecture  is  curious  and 
interesting. 

The  want  of  skill  in  the  interpretaUou  of  English  laws,  which  had  been 
lu^ely  adopted  in  Ireland,  rendered  the  assistance  of  the  English  judges 
necessary  from  time  to  time,  and  "  occasional  messages  to  England,  be- 
fore judgment  g^ven  in  Ireland,  to  be  performed  of  the  law,"  Theeffeot 
of  such  a  custom  would  be  obviously  to  lead  the  still  more  anxious  refisr- 
ence  of  the  litigants  to  the  same  source  of  authority,  as  well  as  afford  a 
strong  and  warrantable  ground  to  the  losing  party  to  question  the  sound- 
ness of  the  decision  of  an  Irish  judge.  Accordingly,  Mr  Molyneuxgoes 
on  to  state  that,  "  after  decrees  made,  persons  who  thought  themselves 
aggrieved  by  erroneous  judgments  applied  themselves  to  the  king  of 
England  for  redress."  And  "thus,"  says  Molyneux,  "it  must  be,  that 
writs  of  error  (unless  they  had  their  sanction  in  parliament)  became 
in  use."  The  process  is  at  least  natural,  and  more  likely  than  any 
other  depending  on  conjecture.  The  objection  to  this,  drawn  from  the 
previous  conclusion,  that  the  judgment  was  finally  according  to  Irish, 
and  not  English  law,  is  nugatory,  for  it  admits  the  point  in  question; 
but  it  is  enough  to  recollect  that  the  common  law  of  England  was, 
with  slight  exceptions  and  modifications,  law  in  Ireland,  by  varions 
•barters  of  ancient  kings,  as  well  as  enactments  o£  the  Irish  parlift- 
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menu.  On  thii  quegtion  Mr  Mol^neux  also  draws  an  argument,  from 
the  fact  that  in  writs  of  error  suit  is  made  to  the  itiiig  only.  We  need 
not  dilate  on  so  obrious  a  point. 

We  may  observe  here,  that  in  this  inference  from  writs  of  error. 
two  distinct  ar^menta  are  involved  ^— first,  the  aoalogj  wherebj  the 
subordination  of  the  parliament  b  inferred  &om  that  of  the  court. 
This  is  clearlj  replied  to  by  the  affirmation  that  the  appeal  lies  to  the 
king.  The  other  is,  that  the  authority  of  the  English  court  must 
needs  involve  that  of  the  enactmenta  of  the  English  legislature,  and  is 
met  by  the  reply,  that  the  judgment  was  still  according  to  Irish  law, 
while  the  practice  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  numerous  English 
laws  had  been  at  several  times  made  law  in  Ireland,  with  the  consent, 
or  by  the  will  of  the  Irish  legislature. 

Mr  Molyaem  concludes  his  argument  by  replying  to  several  mis- 
cellaneous objections:  into  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  proceed.  Some  of 
them  are  but  repetitions  of  points  already  noticed;  some  are  frivolous; 
some  merely  resting  on,  and  resisted  by,  the  absurdities  of  old  poli- 
tical theories,  as  to  the  rights  o(  oatioas  or  of  mankind.  We  shall 
merely  enumerate  them  here. — England's  title,  on  the  consideration 
of  money  spent  in  the  reduction  of  the  country ;  the  right  of  England 
to  bind  by  force  any  country  which  may  injure  its  trade;  the  fact  that 
Ireland  is  a  colony  from  England.  Such  are  the  remaining  objec- 
tions; which  contain  no  farce,  and  admit,  therefore,  little  reply.  We  , 
shall  only  remark,  that  Mr  Molyneux  finally  opposes  to  the  doctrine 
of  legislative  dependence,  the  strict  provisions  of  Poyning's  act,  which 
wonid  be  a  "  needless  caution,  if  the  king  and  parliament  of  England 
had  power  at  any  time  to  revoke  or  annul  such  proceedings." 

In  1782,  this  subject  was  renewed  in  a  spirited  debate  in  the  Irish 
home  of  commons— a  debate  in  which  Grattan,  Flood,  Langrishe,  and 
other  eminent  Irishmen,  whose  names  are  yet  on  the  tongues  of  living 
men,  bore  a  remarkable  part.  We  shall  have,  therefore,  to  look  again 
on  the  subject,  and,  as  well  as  we  can,  recall  the  circumstances  in  a 
more  interesting  aspect.  Mr  Molyneus  was  actuated  by  a  pure  senti- 
ment of  patriotism,  and  we  believe  his  true  feelings  on  the  occauoa 
are  justly  expressed  in  his  preface,  in  which  he  tells  the  reader  "  bow 
unconcerned  I  am  in  any  of  those  particular  inducements,  which  might 
seem  at  this  juncture  to  have  occasioned  the  following  discourse." 
"  I  have  not  any  concern  in  wool  or  the  wool  trade.  I  am  no  ways 
interested  in  the  forfeitures  or  grants.  I  am  not  at  all  solicitous  whether 
the  bishop  or  the  society  of  Derry  recover  the  land  they  contest 
about." 

The  pamphlet  excited  a  vast  sensation  on  its  ^pearance.  The 
English  house  of  commons  was  infuriated  by  an  argument  which 
seemed  to  be  an  attack  on  their  authority,  and  in  their  inconsiderate 
heat  passed  a  resolution,  "  that  the  book  published  by  Mr  Molyneux 
was  of  dangerous  tendency  to  the  crown  and  people  of  England,  by 
denying  the  authority  of  the  king  and  parliunent  of  England  to  bind 
the  kingdom  and  people  of  Ireland,  and  the  subordination  and  depend- 
ence that  Ireland  had,  and  ought  to  have,  upon  England,  as  t>eing 
nntted  and  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  England."  They  pre- 
sented an  address  to  king  William,  who  felt  himself  compelled  to  git* 
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wKj  to  the  Impnlse  of  the  moment,  and  promise  to  enforce  the  Um 
which  bound  the  Irish  parlituneut.  ButUie  animosity  of  their  excite- 
ment ia  more  clearly  indicated  bj  the  &ct,  that  Uiej  ordered  the 
offending  pamphlet  to  he  burned  b;  the  hangman. 

That  such  proceedings  were  not  altogether  a  surprise  to  the  author, 
may  be  collected  from  a  paragraph  in  his  first  pre&ce,  in  which  he 
writes,  "I  have  heard  it  said,  that  perhaps  I  might  run  eome  haurd 
in  attempting  the  ai^ument;  but  I  am  not  at  all  apprehensive  of  any 
such  danger.  We  are  in  a  miserable  condition,  indeed,  if  we  may  not 
be  allowed  to  complain  when  we  think  we  are  hurt,"  Sec.  ' 

The  pamphlet  received  seTcral  replies,  and  was  generally  received 
with  a  strong  sensation  of  favour  or  hostility  bj  the  Irish  public.  It 
was  at  the  time  not  quite  unseasonable.  The  violent  effects  of  a  long 
and  destrucUve  revolution  had  left  a  collapse  upon  the  public  mind, 
which  in  Ireland  has  often  been  the  effect  of  over  excitement,  so  that 
the  calm  was  as  likely  to  prove  fatal  as  the  storm.  Insubordination 
is  the  precursor  and  parent  of  servility ;  and  the  sentLments  of  terror, 
and  vindictive  memory  of  suffering  and  wrongs,  too  naturally  subside 
into  the  disposition  to  find  safety  and  revenge  in  oppression. 

There  was  a  strong  friendship  between  Molyneuz  and  Locke,  in 
whose  essay  on  tiie  human  understanding  his  name  has  the  honoor  to 
be  mentioned  as  "  that  very  ingenious  and  studions  promoter  of  real 
knowledge,"  in  a  manner  which  shows  the  high  and  intimate  corre- 
spondence on  questions  then  of  the  utmost  literary  interest,  which 
existed  between  him  and  that  great  and  truly  illustrious  philosopher. 
The  problem  there  mentioued  as  coming  from  Molyneux,  is  necessa- 
rily trite  to  every  academical  reader;  hut  as  our  circle  comprehends  a 
larger  compass,  we  shall  extract  it  here,  as  giving  a  higher  notion  of 
intellectual  power  than  can  be  conveyed  on  any  political  topic. 
The  design  of  Mr  Locke  is  to  explain  and  illustrate  his  proposition, 
that  the  ideas  of  sensation  are  often  changed  by  the  j  udgment ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  a  large  class  of  ideas,  which  are  supposed  to  be  pure 
sensations,  are  by  habit  compounded  from  our  knowledge  of  the  re- 
ality of  things,  and  our  sensations.  The  following  is  the  illustration: — 
"  Suppose  a  man  bom  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught  by  his  touch 
to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  of  the  same  metal,  and 
nighly  of  the  same  bigness,  so  as  to  tell  when  he  felt  the  one  and  the 
other,  which  is  the  cube  and  which  is  the  sphere.  Suppose,  then,  the 
cube  and  sphere  placed  an  a  table,  and  the  blind  man  to  be  made  to 
•ee.  Query,  whether  by  his  sight  before  he  touched  them,  he  could 
now  distii^ish  and  tell  which  is  the  globe,  which  the  cube?"  To 
which  the  acute  and  judicious  proposer  answers, — "  Not;  for  though 
he  has  obtained  the  experience  of  how  a  globe,  how  a  cube  affects  his 
touch,  yet  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  experience,  that  that  which  affects 
his  touch  so  or  so,  must  affect  his  sight  so  or  so;  or  that  a  protube- 
rant angle  in  the  cube  that  pressed  his  hand  unequally,  shall  appear 
to  his  eye  us  it  does  in  the  cube.''  "  I  ^ree,"  continues  Locke, 
"  with  this  thinking  gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  ^iend, 
in  his  answer  to  this,  his  problem."*     This  problem  involves  the  entire 

■  Locka'a  Euay,  b.  11,  c  9,  J  8. 
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theory  of  the  chapter  ia  which  it  occurs,  and  if  there  had  been  no 
prenouB  conunuaicstion  on  the  subject,  indicates  an  nncommoD  ran^ 
of  aMnirat«  thooght.  There  appears  to  have  indeed  heen  a  remarkable 
siniilaritv  of  intellectual,  constitatlon  between  Holjnenz  and  hii  illns- 
triouB  friend.  A  fact,  leas  to  the  honour  of  both,  displays  »  striking' 
coincidence.  Speaking  of  Blackmore'a  poetrj,  in  a  letter  to  Locke, 
Moljiienz  writes,  "  All  our  English  poets,  except  Milton,  have  been 
ballad-makers  to  him."  To  which  Locke  replies,  "  I  find,  with  plea- 
sure, a  strange  harmonj  throughout,  between  jour  thooghts  and  mine.' 
As  was  then  usual  in  the  world  of  letters,  this  correspondence  ori- 
ginated and  continued  long  without  aaj  meedng  having  taken  place- 
On  the  occasion  of  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  Moljneuz  expressed  ft 
great  anxietj  to  meet  and  consult  with  Locke.  He  orossea  over  to 
England  in  the  jear  1698,  and  remained  some  months,  when  he  had 
the  happiness  of  becoming  personally  intimate  with  his  honoured  cor- 
respondent.  On  his  departure,  another  meeting  was  cuncerted  for  the 
foUowing  spring.  But  his  health  w^  frail,  and  his  constitution  broken 
hj  one  of  the  most  terrible  diseases  to  which  the  human  &ame  is  liable. 
Soon  after  his  return,  a  fit  of  the  stone  led  to  the  eruption  of  a  htood- 
TesscI,  of  which  he  died  in  two  days,  October  11th,  1698.  His  inter- 
ment took  place  in  St  Andrew's  (jiurch,  where  there  is  a  monument 
and  Latin  inscription. 

SIR  EICHABD  001. 

BOBH  A.  n.  leso— sm>  A.  s.  1738. 

SlU  Btchard  Oox  is  one  of  the  few  eminent  persons  belonging  to 
the  period  before  us,  whose  rise  in  the  state  was  independent  of  the 
fortune  of  wars  and  revolutions,  or  the  accidents  of  birth.  He  was  a 
man  whose  high  moral  and  intellectukl  endowments,  would  in  any  ago, 
under  circumstances  not  peculiarly  unfavourable,  hare  attuned  the 
highest  civil  distinctions.  He  was  born  in  Bandon,  in  the  year  1650. 
His  &ther  was  a  captain  of  hone,  and  died  while  his  son  was  yet  but 
three  years  old ;  he  was,  in  consequence,  transferred  to  the  care  of  his 
maternal  grandfather.  This  gentleman  having  also  died  in  a  few 
years,  the  charge  appears  to  have  devolved  to  his  son,  Ifr.  John  Bird, 
of  Clonakilty.  By  his  care,  young  Cox  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
education,  at  a  grammar' school  in  Clonakllty.  His  taste  for  the  prao- 
Uee  of  the  law  was  developed,  perhaps,  by  the  aocident  of  his  uncle 
holding  the  office  of  Seneschal  in  the  manorial  courts,  under  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  of  the  Boyle  family.  In  this  obscure  court,  young 
Cox  began  to  practise  as  an  attorney,  in  his  eighteenth  year;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  his  practice  soon  extended  to  the  other  oonrt  of  ses- 
sion held  by  the  civil  authorities  of  that  old  borough,  from  whi^ 
until  the  Union,  the  earls  of  Shannon  returned  two  memben  to  par- 
liament. The  practice  of  these  minor  courts  was  (and  is]  such  aa  to 
demand  no  very  extended  acquaintance  with  the  law,  and  in  the  narrow 
range  of  eases  which  fell  under  their  jurisdiction,  a  considerable  liia- 
oretion  was  assumed  or  vested  io  the  officers.     In  Uiese  courts  the  line 
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of  den>arcatioa  between  the  practice  of  the  att«mej  and  the  advocate 
was  but  mdiatmot;  Bud  here,  in  the  a^ivooacy  of  aoch  petty  coses  as 
demanded  little  more  than  a  shrewd  common  sense,  and  a  reaaj  toog^ue, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  equities  of  the  petty  dealings  of  a 
little  obscure  seaport,  the  forensic  propensities  of  this  eminent  lawyer 
were  developed  and  confirmed;  though,  we  may  presume,  little  in- 
structed. 

Such  a  range  could  not  long  continue  to  confine  the  ambition  of  ft 
mind  bo  alert  and  industrious.  Finding  bis  means  sufficient,  Coz  en- 
tered his  name,  in  I66I,  as  a  law  student,  in  Gray's  Inn.  Here  hi* 
superior  intelligence  soon  raised  him  into  notice ;  and  having  complet- 
ed his  terms,  and  the  course  of  legal  attainment  then  considered  neces- 
sary, he  returned  to  bis  native  country,  and  soon  after  contracted  a 
marriage  with  a  lady,  who  had,  or  was  reputed  to  have,  rightt  to  a 
large  property.  For  a  young  legal  aspirant,  a  lawsuit  seems  to  have 
been  no  inappropriate  fortune;  but  he  was  destined  to  be  less  fortu- 
nate as  a  suitor  than  as  a  servant  of  the  law,  and  failed  in  making 
good  the  claims  of  bb  wife.  The  circumstance  i^>peais  to  have  given 
for  some  years  an  unfavourable  turn  to  bia  views  in  life ;  his  spirits 
may  have  been  depressed  by  feeling  himself  hopelessly  involved  in  a 
poor  connexion,  at  a  period  of  life  which  most  demands  the  exertion 
of  free  and  unencumbered  powers.  It  is  still  more  likely  that  his 
funds  were  exhausted,  and  that  residence  in  town  was  become  no 
longer  practicable.  He  returned  to  Cloookilty,  where  he  took  a  farm, 
and  sunk  gradually  into  that  kind  of  indolence  of  pursuit,  to  which 
persons  of  intellectual  temper  are  most  liable,  when  deprived  of  their 
congenial  and  proper  excitement  in  the   atmosphere  of  ambition  or 

But  while  his  talents  lay  unemployed,  and  the  native  impulses  of  his 
mind  stood  still,  the  progress  of  time  was  marked  by  the  increase  of 
bis  family.  Hb  lady,  whose  promise  of  wealth  had  dissolved  into  an 
unsubstantial  disappointment,  was  fortunate  in  the  production  of  a 
numerous  gradation  of  youthful  mouths,  which  demanded  to  be  fed} 
and  Richard  Cox  was  roused  from  the  quiet  ease  of  hb  farm,  to  tLe 
anxious  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means  of  life. 

By  the  kindness  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  he  was  quickly  restored 
to  the  high  road  of  advancement.  In  1686,  being  then  in  bis  thirtieth 
year,  he  was  elected  recorder  of  Kinsale,  and  removed  with  his  young 
family  to  Cork,  where  he  entered  at  once  on  the  practice  of  bis  pro- 
fession, with  rapid  and  honourable  success. 

Hb  professional  progress  vas  destined  to  be  retarded  by  interrup- 
tions, which  were  afterwards  in  no  small  degree  instrumental  to  his 
rise.  He  had  attained  considerable  practice,  when  hb  natuTaJ  sa- 
gacity enabled  him  to  perceive  the  approach  of  that  reverse  to  the 
protestont  interests  in  beland,  which  we  have  already  so  fiiUy  traced 
in  a  former  memoir.  The  snocession  of  James  II.  to  the  throne  was 
of  a  strenuous  effort  to  restore  the  supremacy  of 
o  the  Pope;  and  though  the  settled  principles,  and 
advanced  political  maturity  of  England,  made  it  necessary  to  proceed 
with  a  cautious  and  underhand  progress;  in  Ireland,  where  very  oppo- 
site conditions  prevailed,  the  real  intentions  of  the  court  were  nttt  to 
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b«  OTerlooked  bj  aaj  person  of  ordiDary  obwrvtttion.  In  inland,  the 
BUM  of  the  ariatocrocv,  aa  well  ss  of  Uie  oommercUl  intareaU,  were 

{votfistant,  and  the  civil  anthoritiea  and  legal  constjtnticni  had  that  c<ni- 
brmitj  which  auch  a  predominance  of  interest  demanded  in  that  age. 
But  the  peasantry  were  of  die  eommuni^n  of  the  church  of  Some ;  and 
tfaej  had  now,  since  the  da;«  of  James  I.,  heen  ^Teraad  h;  their  priest- 
hood— a  bodj  of  men  ogtuost  whom  it  is  no  accusation  to  saj,  that  their 
whole  political  morality  was  then  centred  in  an  earnest  aiid  conscien- 
tious principle  of  devotion  to  the  Roman  See.  To  this  statement  is  to 
be  added,  that  there  was  a  large  intermixture  of  peraoos  and  famillea  of 
broken  fortune,  from  varied  causes,  who  were  of  the  popular  prasua- 
sion,  and  who  had  never  relinquished  the  prospect  of  a  reinstatement 
in  possessions,  which  justice,  the  fortune  of  war,  or  the  vicissitudes  of 
{brtune,andtheadvanceof  commercial  wealth,  had  long  transferred  into 
Other  hands.  With  such  elements  smouldering  under  the  recollec- 
tions of  1 64 1 ,  and  though  bidden  hj  the  ashes  of  a  generation  scarcelj 
estiact,  it  needed  no  deep  insight  to  perceive  what  was  to  be  the  efiect 
of  a  new  struggle,  in  which  these  elements  of  wreck  and  ruin  were  to 
be  blown  hj  the  breath  of  royal  power  and  influence.  To  calculate  on 
the  same  reaction  in  favour  of  right  and  justice,  was  not  faejond  tha 
compass  of  reason;  but  far  too  unsatis&ctorj  and  uncertain  for  the 
fears  of  the  boldest,  who,  like  Cox,  looked  practically  od  the  course  of 
events.  He  relinquished  his  advantages,  and  sacrificing  a  preeent  in- 
come of  £300  a-jear,  removed  for  security  with  his  fiunily  to  Bristol. 
He  b&d,  however,  by  that  time,  fortunately  attained  considerahle  re- 

Eutation  as  a  sound  lawyer  and  able  advocate,  and  being  well  known, 
e  was  not  long  destitute  of  business,  but  contrived  to  obtain  an  income 
competent  to  the  support  of  his  family,  which  consisted  of  a  wife  and 
five  children.  It  was  during  this  interval  that  he  compiled  the  greats 
part  of  his  known  historical  work,  entitled  "  Hibemia  Anglioana,'  often 
refistred  to  in  theae  memoirs. 

Thus  engaged.  Cox  continued  at  Bristol  till  the  landing  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  England.  On  this  event,  while  all  was  yet  doulrt,  em- 
barrassment, and  the  confused  clamour  of  party,  he  hastened  to  London, 
and  took  a  decided,  and,  we  believe,  not  ineffectual  part,  in  fitvoiur  of 
the  revolution.  He  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  insisted  on  the 
tkecessity  of  giving  the  crown  to  William,  and  of  sending  relief  to 
Ireland.  His  merits  were  at  once  rect^nised,  or  his  patrons  were  at 
least  efficient  in  recommending  them.  He  was  made  under-secretary 
of  state;  and  soon  after  accompanied  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  as  secre- 
tary, to  Ireland.  His  eminent  sagacity^  and  extensive  acquirements^ 
here  became  so  conspicuous,  that  he  rose  in  the  royal  regard  with 
rapidity;  and  when  Waterford  was  surrendered,  he  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed recorder  to  that  city.  This  was  but  a  step  to  fiirther  eleva- 
tion; and  few  months  elapsed  when  he  was  raised  to  the  bench,  as  ooe 
of  the  justices  of  the  common  pleas,  on  the  l.Sth  of  September,  1690. 
At  this  period  of  our  history,  the  several  functions  of  administratioii 
had  not  yet  received  the  separate  and  ascertained  character  which 
belongs  to  mature  forms  and  states  of  government.  There  was  a  ne- 
cessary indistinctness  in  the  limits  of  the  different  departments;  the 
restrictions  of  civil  form  and  professional  privilege  were  companUvely 
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•light.  The  oircumatiuicewH  at  least  favourable  to  Uleut:  thepenon 
whou  ikill,  Buperior  efficiency,  knowledge,  moral  vlrtnes,  or  perhapa 
vioee,  r^sed  him  to  rank  or  ttalion,  seldom  fuled  to  obtun  emploT- 
ment,  and  to  be  nused  to  aathoritj.  in  whatever  department  his  mcli- 
nation  prompted  him  to  look  for  promotioo,  or  his  capability  recom- 
mended him.  Cox,  who  in  addiUon  to  oonaiderable  acquirements  in 
general  and  professional  knowledge,  poesessed  an  active  temper  and 
great  practical  sagacity,  was  thus  prepared  to  catch  to  tbe  utmost 
every  gale  of  favour  and  preferment.  He  had  been  hardly  raised  to  a 
[Muition  which  would  now  be  considered  to  demand  the  full  devotion 
of  the  entire  available  industry  of  the  most  competent  lawyer,  when 
lie  obtained  a  promotion  of  equal  importance,  which  must  have  exacted 
equal  activity  and  conBdence  in  a  different  department,  having,  in 
about  half  a-yeor  from  the  date  of  his  judicial  appointment,  been  made 
military  governor  of  Cork. 

For  this  latter  station  Cox  was  eminently  fitted ;  at  least  if  regard 
be  had  to  the  time.  His  firm  temper  of  mind  and  sagacious  under* 
standing  communicated  to  his  entire  conduct  that  decided  and  un- 
bending line  of  duty  which  the  oondition  of  that  province  demanded ; 
while  a  stern  and  high-minded  integrity  obtained  for  him  the  respect 
of  those  who  had  any  regard  for  such  qualities,  and  ensured  him  the 
oorduU  support  of  those  who  were  the  immediate  witnesses  of  his 
a4>tions,  and  whose  suppcMrt  was  most  needAil-  But,  as  inevitably  must 
happen,  and  always  has  happened,  in  the  struggles  of  Ireland, — where 
themveteraeyof  party  feeling  renders  men  inc^table  of  estimating  human 
actions  on  any  general  ground  of  obligation,— his  conduct  in  this  station 
has  been  loudly  arraigned  fortheextremerigourwhiohbewas  compeUed 
to  have  recourse  to>  Writers  who  have  discussed  the  confiised  polities 
of  that  period  have  too  much  suffered  their  understanding  and  temper 
to  be  absorbed  in  its  spirit,  not  only  entering  with  an  undue  warmth 
into  the  passions  of  the  parties,  but  absolutely  putting  on  their  colours, 
ranging  under  their  baimere,  and  seeing  throng  tbe  medium  of  their 
prejndices.  But  after  having  witnessed  the  fla^^vnt  realilies  of  the 
long  and  calamitous  struggle  of  the  revolution,  and  seen  the  actual  and 
fearful  efiects  of  an  universal  relaxation  of  all  the  bonds  of  order,  he 
was  too  well  taught,  that  tranquillity,  general  security,  and  the  peace- 
able progress  of  social  improvement  and  ciTilixation,  were  only  to  be 
obtained  by  tbe  powerful  and  summary  suppression  of  turbulent  spirits, 
^-only  to  be  secured  by  the  rough  and  stem  bend  of  force.  Itis^ways 
MSy  for  tbose  whose  habits  of  mind  have  been  warped  by  perpetual 
advocacy,  and  who  are  engaged  in  the  partial  endeavour  to  justify  and 
palliate  every  act  of  the  side  they  espouse,  to  persuade  themselves  to 
•neh  an  extent,  in  &.vdur  of  fallacies  which  are  habitually  difiiised 
throughout  the  very  texture  of  their  intellects;  as  to  imagine,  that 
while  the  popular  mind  was  in  a  state  of  unnatural  excitement,  their 
leaders  still  alert  to  seize  occasion,  while  the  hope  of  returning  coniiision 
made  men  ready  to  de^  the  law,  and  a  generation  trained  to  crime 
and  insubordiDstion,  was,  like  suppressed  fire,  ever  stoiting  at  every 
air-hole,— to  imagine  that  they  were  to  be  held  in  peaceable  and 
orderly  subjection  by  the  calm  and  tempered  routine  of  iMlanoed  equity 
and  justictt.     Popular  excitement,  never  at  any  time  grounded  on  the 
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dictates  of  political  wiedom  or  justice)  never  was,  or  will  be  calmed  bj 
the  appeal  to  teaaoa,  or  aattsfiod  in  any  wa;  but  by  an  unreBervad  trimnph ; 
unteaa  wben  reason  and  justice  are  fortunatelj  Bancticwed  and  enfnved 
bj  sucli  meana  ai  alone  can  be  felt  or  comprehended  bj  untrained  io- 
tellects  and  undisciplined  paaaions.  But  in  tbat  uncivilised  ^nera- 
tioD,  the  salvation  of  tbe  land  depended  entirely  on  a  timely  and  vigwr- 
oug  application  of  tbe  onlj  reBOurce  which  their  moral  ana  intellectual 
condition  permitted  to  be  even  understood;  and  we  therefore  consider 
it  to  the  pr^se  of  Cox,  that  he  availed  himself  effectually  of  those  means. 
During'  his  government  in  the  county  of  Cork,  though  the  frontier  of 
his  province  extended  eighty  miles,  with  twenty  gturisona  under  his 
charge,  he  continued  to  preserve  order,  unknown  elsewhere,  and  nerer 
allowed  the  Jacobites  to  gain  *a  inch  of  ground. 

We  may  mention  one  instance  of  firmness  and  vigorous  promp- 
titude, which  happened  in  this  period  of  his  life,  the  politicsJ  history  of 
which  we  have  sufficiently  detailed.  De  Ginckle  bad  written  to  ffo- 
vemor  Cox  to  request  a  thousand  of  the  Cork  militia,  who,  under  his 
superintendence,  ore  said  to  have  arrived  at  a  very  high  state  of  mili- 
tary discipline,  though  the  iact  does  not  appear  from  the  following 
anecdote.  Of  the  required  force  all  bad  already  marched  but  160 
men,  who  positively  refused  to  stir  from  their  country.  The  colonel, 
after  a  vain  resort  to  every  means  of  persuasion,  repau«d  to  Cox,  who 
declared  that  he  would  soon  make  Uiem  march.  Surrounded  by 
a  party  of  gentlemen  and  officers,  he  rode  up  to  them,  and  in  a  com- 
manding  and  firm  tone.  Baked  why  they  were  not  on  their  march.  One 
of  them  stood  forth,  and  began  to  reply ;  tile  governor  interrupted  and 
addressed  them  in  a  few  words,  in  which  he  asserted  his  power  over 
them;  hut  added,  that  as  he  did  not  desire  die  company  of  cowards, 
he  would  not  use  it; — he  said,  that  he  was  sure  there  were  among 
them  some  who  were  not  afraid  to  fight  for  a  king  and  country  they 
loved,  and  that  such  would  follow  him;  the  rest  might  return  to  their 
homes."  They  all  felt,  and  answered  the  appeal  to  their  pride  by  im- 
mediate submission  to  order. 

His  able  and  spirited  disch&rge  of  duties,  so  ^parently  foreign 
from  his  previous  habits,  obtained  for  Cox  great  and  universal  repute^ 
tiou.  HiB  commission  and  the  scope  of  his  government  were  con- 
siderebly  enlarged;  and  be  continued  to  display  a  degree  of  active 
prudence,  and  decision  of  conduct,  which  effected  the  happiest  results. 
He  not  only  received  the  thanks  of  the  English  government,  for  the 
successful  vigilance  by  which  he  preserved  the  public  tranquillity  in 
Ireland,  but  also  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude  from  the  nume- 
rous persona  whose  property  he  saved  from  devastation  and  pillage. 
As  the  enlargement  of  his  jurisdiction  had  been  occasioned  by  uie  fear 
of  a  French  invasion,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  taking  some  pre- 
cautions, which  were,  in  the  then  state  of  Ireland,  indispensably  neces- 
sary, but  calculated  to  cast  some  unpopularity  on  his  character:  the 
disarming  the  papists  was,  nevertheless,  effected  with  a  mild  forbear- 
ance, and  a  regard  to  circumstances,  not  often  to  be  met  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  He  carried  this  harsh  necessity  into  effect  without 
irritating  those  who  were  its  object,  or  bringing  them  into  suspicion] 
and,  using  a  sane  and  temperate  discretion,  he  managed  to  limit  the 


metiure  to  the  real  urgency  of  the  supposed  duiger,  uid  to  avoid 
leaving  reipeotable  peraons,  from  whom  nothiog  was  to  be  really 
apprehended,  in  a  defenceless  condition.  The  threat  of  invaaion  was, 
however,  soon  dbpelled,  by  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  La  Hogue, 
in  May. 

In  the  same  year,  1692,  after  having  gone  the  summer  circuit  in 
the  southern  districts,  with  judge  Beynel,  he  retnrned  to  Dublin ; 
where,  on  the  5th  of  November,  he  was  knighted  by  the  lord  Sydney, 
at  that  time  lord-lieutenant  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1693,  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society, 
which,  about  ten  years  before,  had  been  founded  by  the  exertions  of 
the  well'bnown  William  Molyneux,  who  was  then  more  known  as  a 
philosopher  than  he  has  subsequently  become  as  the  author  of  a  politi- 
cal pamphlet,  which  is  noticed  in  his  life  in  the  preceding  pages.  On 
this  occasion  he  read  an  essay  containing  his  geographical  account  of 
the  counties  of  Derry  and  Antrim,  In  the  same  year  he  paid  a  visit 
to  England,  where  he  met  with  cordial  attention  and  favour  from  lord- 
treasurer  Qodolphin,  and  the  other  ministers  of  government.  On  this 
oeeasion  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  treasury  for  the  abatement  of 
one-half  of  his  quitrent.  He  wa^  also  appointed  on  the  commission  for 
Irish  forfeitures,  with  a  salary  of  £900  a-year.  This  honourable  testi- 
mony to  his  talent,  and  the  known  high  integrity  of  his  character,  had 
the  undesirable  consequence  of  plunging  him  more  immediately  within 
the  vortex  of  cahal  and  factious  clamour,  which  had  been  the  distin- 
guishing affliction  of  Irelanif  at  all  times,  but  never  more  conspicuously 
than  at  that  period. 

In  the  meantime  Cox  was  appointed  on  the  commission  for  the 
management  of  the  forfeited  lands.  The  strict  equity  with  which  he 
resisted  an  oppressive  partiality  on  one  side,  and  the  urgency  of  menace 
and  corruption  on  the  other,  soon  drew  upon  him  the  clamorous  accuse* 
tions  of  those  by  whom  the  just  forfeitures  of  the  recent  struggle  were 
looked  on  as  a  prey,'  and  the  no  less  dangerous  resentment  of  the 
leaders  of  popular  feeling.  It  was  no  hard  matter  to  raise  a  powerful 
set  against  him,  and  when  everything  was  decided  by  the  movements 
of  intrigue,  his  displacement  was  a  matter  of  course.  One  occasion  is 
honourably  distinguished,  in  wliich  an  effort  was  made  to  seize  on  the 
estates  of  several  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Qalway,  in  defiance  of 
the  articles  of  the  capitulation  by  which  they  were  secured  from 
forfeiture.  Cox  insisted  with  equ^  truth  and  force  on  the  manifest 
injustice  of  such  a  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  and  to  the  great  dis- 
content of  the  Jobbing  pack  which  formed  the  exeeutive  government 
in  the  oaatle,  he  saved  the  Galway  gentlemen  from  losing  their  estates 
by  an  arbitrary  order  of  council.  Such  an  interference  with  the  views 
of  the  Irish  administration  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  he  was  presently 
superseded,  on  the  gratuitous  pretext  that  the  council  might  become  a 
court  of  judicature,  by  the  presence  of  so  many  judges.  They  covered 
their  real  design  by  dismissing  at  the  same  time  another  judge,  whose 
abilities  were  of  little  weight.  But  soon  after  an  effort  was  made  to 
complete  the  manteuvre  to  the  destruction  of  Sir  Bichard  Cox's  credit 
with  the  king,  by  a  vote  that  the  forfeitures  in  Ireland  were  mis- 
managed.    The  effort  failed,  and  only  served  to  raise  the  reputation  it 
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wu  designed  to  destroy.  Bir  Richard  defended  himself  agaiost  a 
formidable  Btring  of  accusations,  by  statement!  so  full,  so  well  vouched, 
and  so  forcibly  put  forward,  that  the  vote  was  losL  And  to  make  the 
vindictive  Bfurit  of  the  whole  proceeding  more  apparent,  another  method 
of  effecting  their  purpose  was  resorted  to :  the  commission  was  objected 
to  on  the  ground  of  economy,  which  demanded  a  strict  and  parumo- 
nious  management  of  the  revenue,  and  the  reduction  of  an  expennve 
eatabliahmeut.  In  defence  of  the  private  policy  by  which  the  official 
agencv  of  tlie  Irish  council  wai  at  that  time  governed  in  the  con- 
duct of  affMrs,  we  have  little  to  say.  We  have  both  in  the  course 
of  this  memoir,  and  throughout  this  work,  taken  every  occasion  to 
enforce  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  general  policy  of 
government,  or  professed  principles  of  public  men  or  partiea,  and  the 

EHvate  motives  by  which  individuals  acting  in  a  system  ueceuarily 
LX  and  insufficient  in  control,  may  have  been  led  to  punue  thdr 
personal  interests  at  the  cost  of  their  public  tmsts.  Wo  do  believe 
that  the  oooaaion  of  this  oommission  dforded  a  far  surer  field  for 
corrupt  gain  or  the  iniquitous  decisions  of  private  &vour  or  enmity, 
than  for  the  public  advantage  of  the  revenoe.  The  very  flnt  origin 
of  the  measure  involved  a  most  arbttrary  and  iniquitoro  usurpa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  English  Commona  of  a  power  to  wbioh 
titey  bad  no  claim.  For  the  liquidation  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  it  was  so  whoUy  inadequate,  that  on  a  distinct  return,  which 
waa  afterwards  foimd  to  have  overrated  the  value  of  the  lands,  it  wu 
given  up. 

Sir  Richard  Cox  availed  himself  of  the  leisure  obtained  from  hia 
dismissal  from  a  troublesome  and  invidious  office  to  prosecute  some 
of  those  numerous  pursuibi  of  study  and  research  with  which  his 
active  mind  was  filled.  Ad  "  Essay  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Irish"  was  among  the  chief  results,  fie  is  also  said  to  have  com- 
posed and  presented  a  memorial  upon  the  bill  then  pending  in  the 
house  of  lords,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  Irish  woollen  mann- 
laoturea. 

In  1701,  the  lord  chief  joatioe  of  the  common  pleas  died,  and  Sir 
Bichard  waa  promoted  to  his  place  by  the  king,  immediately  after 
which  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  privy  council. 

On  the  death  of  king  William,  he  waa  summoned  to  England  by 
Lord  Methuen  to  give  his  advice  on  Irish  a&irs,  more  especially  widi 
a  view  to  the  measures  to  be  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Irish  parliament.  The  poliiieal  views  of  Sir  Richard  were  in  most 
reqteota  enlightened  by  Che  union  of  great  natural  sagacity,  with  the 
moat  extensive  local  and  practical  information.  With  respect  to  the 
remoter  effeoti,  and  more  indirect  influence  of  civil  or  economical 
enactments  or  managements,  he  participated  in  the  genera!  obscurity 
of  his  time.  But  he  had  olear  views  of  the  enormous  disadvan- 
tages, and  obstacles  to  improvement  and  ctvO  progress,  then  existing 
in  his  country, — the  barbarism  of  a  large  portitm  of  the  inhabi- 
tants— the  political  tendency  to  an  alien  jurisdiction,  consequent  upon 
a  difference  of  ohurchea — the  obstacles  and  impMliments  to  Irish  trade, 
wiginaliog  in  defective  laws  and  oommercial  jealo&siea:  with  these 
and  such  facts   strongly  impressed  on  his  mind,  the  advice  of  Sir 
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Richard  wu  joat,  «  might  be  inferred  from  such  knowled^  if  re- 
ferred to  the  existiog  state  of  human  opiDioo,  and  prudent  with  regard 
to  the  real  wants  and  exigencies  of  the  daj.  He  presented  an  extensive 
and  clear  *iew  of  the  national  resources,  local  and  general ;  he  e^vosed  the 
political  workings  among  the  people  and  the  leaders  of  popular  opinion ; 
the  state  of  trade,  with  its  adTantages,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  it 
was  sabject.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  cautiouri;  laid  open  the  prac- 
tice of  official  abuse,  which  then  to  a  great  extent  neutraluEed  the  be- 
neficent intontions  of  the  goremment. 

Several  legislative  measures,  afterwards  passed  into  law,  maj  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  his  counseL  Some  of  these  exhibit  the 
fears  and  cautions  which  had  their  foundation  in  the  events  of  the 
previous  reigns,  and  marked  the  entire  policj  of  the  daj.  The  fears 
of  popery,  as  then  connected  with  the  claims  of  rival  bmilies  to  the 
crown,  are  exemplified  in  an  act  "  to  prevent  popish  priests  from  com- 
ing into  the  kingdom;"  an  act  "to  make  it  h^h  treason  in  this  king- 
dom (Ireland)  to  impeach  die  succession  to  the  crown,  as  limited  bj 
several  acts  of  parliament ;"  an  act  "  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of 
popery ;"  ao  act  "  for  registering  the  popish  clergy ;"  and  several  others 
in  the  same  spirit,  of  which  one  or  two  of  the  preambles  will  give  the 
most  authentic  new  of  the  intent  and  spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  political 
tendencies  of  the  time.  The  first-mentioned  act  commences  thus: — ■ 
"  Whereas  great  numbers  of  popish  bishops,  deans,  friars,  Jesuits,  and 
other  regulars  of  the  popish  cler^,  do  daily  come  into  this  kingdom 
from  France,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  parts,  under  the  disguise  or 
pretence  of  being  popish  secular  priests,  with  intent  to  stir  up  her 
majesty's  popish  subjects  to  rebellion,"  From  this  and  another  act, 
"  for  registering  the  popish  clergy,"  in  the  same  year,*  it  seems  that  a 
distinction  was  made  between  ue  regular  and  secular  priesthood  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  the  former  of  whom  were  viewed  by  the  legisla- 
ture as  purely  political  in  their  design  and  agency,  while  the  min- 
IstratioDs  of  the  latter  having  only  reference  to  the  ecolesiaatioal  and 
spiritual  interests  of  the  Irish,  were  not  further  contemplatwd  by  the 
second  of  these  acts,  than  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
other  orders,  which  both  in  the  early  struggles  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  recent  and  then  yet  existing  machinations  of  the  exiled  family  and 
its  adherents,  were  undoubtedly  instrumental,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the 
communications  which  they  maintuned  with  Ireland.  This  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  language  of  an  act  in  the  following  year,  by  which 
the  registermg  act  is  explained,  and  which  evidently  looks  no  forther 
than  the  danger  of  rebellion.  It  it,  however,  evident,  that  a  tense  of 
such  a  nature  in  that  age,  when  a  disputed' succession,  turning  mainly 
on  the  religion  of  a  large  class  of  the  Irish  people,  who  had  always  ma- 
nifested an  unusual  tendency  to  civil  strife,  at  every  call  of  every  mover 
or  excitement,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  an  intense  spirit  of  suspicion 
and  jealousy,  of  which  the  papists  tliemselves  must  needs  have  b«^n 
the  direct  objects.  Nor,  if  the  facts'be  directly  regarded,  was  the 
sense  either  unnatural  or  without  its  justification  in  the  actual  state  of 
the  time,  or  in  the  records  of  the  past.     And  here  let  it  be  recolleeted 
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bv  our  readers  of  that  eommunion,  thftt  we  have  kswrted  the  conditioDi 
of  the  queBtioo  to  have  been  altered  by  time,  and  the  changes  of  con 
tineDtal  poliUcs;  yet  then  the  ease  woa  too  plain  even  for  the  most 
dexterous  advocacj  of  modem  times  to  gloss  over,  without  the  aid  of 
direct  misstatemeDt.  Not  onlj  was  there  a  strong  and  unsuptvessed 
devotion  to  the  Pretender,  and  a  sentiment  of  national  animositj  sedu- 
louslj  fostered  against  the  English  and  the  protestants,  but  there  was 
also  jet  remaining  a  strong  and  ardent  hope  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
Bcendanta  of  the  ancient  chiefs  and  toparcbs  of  the  land  to  regun  their 
old  posseBsions  and  harharte  control.  The  Pope  still  possessed  the 
then  expiring  remains  of  that  sway  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  equi* 
valent  to  the  mrinarchj  of  the  civUiied  world,  and  the  regular  clergy 
were  yet  under  the  persuasion  that- Ireland,  and  indeed  England,  were 
to  be  brought  again  within  the  pale  of  his  juriadicUon.  To  effect  these 
objects,  there  was  but  one  apparent  course — rebellion,  under  whatever 
name,  or  for  whatever  pretext  it  was  promoted,  among  a  population 
ever  prompt  to  rebel,  aud  ever  open  to  every  persuasion,  ana  credulous 
of  every  pretext.  Such  was  the  state  of  facts ;  a  mass  of  illusions  con- 
sistent with  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  iniquitous  and  turbulent 
projects  of  their  leaders,  and  the  excusable  hut  inadmissible  policy  of 
the  Romish  church,  constituted  a  case  which  must  be  regarded  now 
as  entirely  exempt  from  the  common  rules  of  political  justice,  which 
do  not  contemplate  such  a  state  of  things.  Political  freedom  or  equality 
must  presume  an  acquiescence  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
civil  constitution;  the  maintenance  of  tenets,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  overthrow  of  either  the  state  itself,  or 
of  the  existing  rights  of  any  class,  or  of  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
whole,  must  unquestionably  be  placed  under  whatever  degree  of  con- 
straint may  appear  essential  for  the  purpose  of  effectual  control.  To 
this,  we  presume,  no  answer  will  be  attempted;  and  we  must  confess, 
the  surprise  with  which  we  have  sometimes  contemplated  the  injudi- 
cious and  supererogatory  efforts  of  modem  popular  writers  and  speakers 
forcibly  to  bring  the  claims  of  the  Irish  papists  of  modem  times  under 
the  range  of  arguments  from  fact  and  principle,  which,  however 
they  may  be  overlooked  by  a  journalist  or  popular  speaker,  must  ever 
have  weight  with  the  thoughuiil  and  informed.  These  refiections  are 
the  necessary  introduction  te  the  mention  of  a  measure  which  has 
always  been  described  as  one  of  peculiar  hardship — the  bill  passed  in 
the  second  year  of  queen  Anne,  for  "preventing  the  ftirther  growth 
of  popery;"  an  act  which,  however  it  may  be  juBti6ed  in  principle,  is 
still  open  to  more  than  doubt  as  to  the  prudence  of  its  policy;  a  doubt 
which  we  would  suggest  on  the  strong  ground,  that  in  point  of  fact  its 
severer  clauses  were  never  to  any  extent  enforced.  The  act  already 
noticed  for  guarding  the  succession,  has  one  of  its  clauses  to  this  ef- 
fect:— "  And  forasmuch  as  it  most  manifestly  appears  that  the  papists 
of  this  kingdom,  and  other  disaffected  persons,  do  stilt  entertain  hopes 
of  disappointing  the  said  succession,  as  the  same  stands  limited,  for 
prevention  whereof,"  &C.,  &c.  The  act  in  question,  among  other 
matters  in  the  preamble,  states,  that  "  many  persons  professing  the 
popish  religion  have  it  in  their  power  to  raise  divisions  among  pro- 
testants,  by  voting  at  elections  for  members  of  parliament,  and  also 
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iwre  it  in  th«ir  power  to  use  other  wajs  And  meiuu,  tending  to  the  de- 
itruction  of  the  proteataut  interests  in  this  kingdom,"  &e^  Ik.  Nov, 
if  it  be  kept  in  mind  how  much  was  then  known  and  felt  to  depend  on 
the  safetj  and  integrity  of  the  protestant  interests,  and  if  the  (pirit  be 
recollected  that  governed  the  entire  conduct  of  those  members  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  who  had  the  ignorant  populace  wholly  at  their  com< 
mand,  the  following  harsh  provisions  will  be  more  moderately  and 
fairlj  judged  of>  1st,  Thej  were  forbidden  to  attempt  to  persuade 
protestants  to  renounce  their  church  and  creed.  2d,  Paputs  were 
forbidden  to  send  their  children  bejond  seas  for  education.  3d,  A 
provision  is  made  to  secure  a  subsistence  for  such  children  of  popish 
parents  as  should  embrace  the  protestant  religion,  in  such  cases  as  the 
parents  should  hH  to  provide  for  them,  and  the  right  of  inheritance 
is  secured  to  the  eldest  son,  if  a  protestsjit.  4tb,  The  guardiamhip  of 
orphans  is  transferred  from  the  nearest  relative  of  the  Romish,  to  the 
next  of  the  protestant  communion.  5tb,  Protestants  having  any  ettaU 
or  interttt  in  ths  kingdom  are  forbidden  to  intermarry  with  papists. 
6th,  Papists  are  forbidden  to  purchase  and  estate  in  lanil,  exceeding  a 
lease  of  thirty-one  yean.  7th,  Limits  the  descent  of  the  estates  of 
protestants  to  the  next  protestant  heirs,  passing  over  any  papist  who 
might  he  entitled  to  succeed  on  the  demise  of  suck  possessors,  unless  in 
case  of  conformity  within  a  certain  specified  time.  8th,  Provides  that 
the  estates  of  papists'  parents  shall  descend  in  gavelkind  to  their  chil- 
dren, except  in  case  where  the  eldest  son  should  be  a  protestant  at  his 
father's  death.  These  provisions  are  followed  by  others,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  securing  their  effect,  by  oaths  and  declarations.  Of  these  one 
is  a  declaration  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  creed,  followed 
by  an  abjuration  which  we  shall  give  at  length,  as  confirmatory  of  the 
view  here  taken  of  the  real  intent  of  these  enactments: — 

"  I  A.  B.  do  truly  and  sincerely  acknowledge,  profess,  testifie,  and 
declare,  in  my  conscience,  before  God  and  the  world,  that  our  sove- 
reign lady,  queen  Ann,  is  lawful  and  rightful  queen  of  this  realm, 
and  of  all  other  her  majestie's  dominions  and  countries  therevinto  be- 
longing.  And  I  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare,  that  1  do  believe 
in  my  conscience,  that  the  person  pretended  to  be  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  during  the  life  of  the  late  king  Jfunes,  and  since  bis  decease 
pretending  to  be,  and  taking  npon  himself  the  style  and  title  of  king 
of  England,  hy  the  name  of  James  III.,  hath  not  any  right  or  title  what- 
soever to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  or  any  other  the  dominions  thereto  be- 
longing; and  I  do  renounce,  refuse,  and  abjure,  any  allegiance  or  obedi- 
ence to  him.  And  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  bear  faith  and  true  allej^- 
ance  to  her  majesty  queen  Ann,  and  her  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  agunst  all  traitorous  conspiracies  and  attempts  whatsoever 
which  shall  be  made  ag^st  her  person,  crown,  or  dignity.  And  I 
will  do  my  beat  endeavour  to  disclose  and  make  known  to  her  majesty, 
and  her  successors,  all  treasons  and  trtutorous  conspiracies,  which  I 
shall  know  to  be  against  her,  or  any  of  them.  And  I  do  ftuthfiilty 
proiniee  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  support,  maintain,  and  defend 
the  limitation  and  succession  of  the  crown,  against  him,  the  sud 
JaHies,  and  all  other  persons  whatsoever,  as  the  same  is,  and  standi 
limited  by  an  act,  intituled.  An  Act  dadaring  Ae  rigkU  and  libertitt  vf 
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tk»  ttibftct,  and  fettling  the  mecettion  of  th*  ermon,  to  her  preient 
maJMtj,  aad  th«  heirs  of  her  bodj',  being  protestaata;  and  u  the  mat: 
bj  one  other  act,  intituled.  An  Aetjbr  the  Jurth&r  limitation  of  the 
ervwn,  a»d  better  tecuring  the  rightt  and  iuertus  of  the  $tMtct,  ii 
■tad  ataitds  limited  after  the  decease  of  her  majeatj,  and  for  default  ol 
iuae  of  her  majesty,  to  the  prineesa  Sophia,  electoresa  and  ducheu 
dowag«r  of  HanoTer,  and  the  heira  of  her  body,  being  protastants. 
And  all  these  thingi  I  do  plainly  and  sincerelj  a«luioiTte^e  and  swear, 
■ccof  diDg  to  these  express  words  bj  me  spoken,  and  according  to  the 
plain  and  commOD  understanding'  of  the  same  words,  without  equiro- 
cation,  mental  evasion,  or  aecret  reservation  whatsoever.  And  I  do 
make  this  recognition,  acknowledgment,  adjuration,  renunciation,  and 
promiae,  heartily,  willingly,  and  truly,  upon  the  true  &ith  of  a  Chria- 
tiac  "  So  HXLP  ME  God." 

The  next  clause  states  the  importanoe  of  the  cidea  of  Limeriek  and 
Galway  as  garrison  towns — a  fact  well  confirmed  by  the  entira  his- 
tory of  th«  recent  stni^le — and  on  this  vie  w  provides  for  their  security, 
in  case  of  any  future  outbreak  of  the  same  formidable  spirit  which  had 
been  laid  with  so  much  bloodshed  and  difficulty,  by  prohibiting  tna 
settlement  thereof  any  persons  of  the  Romish  communion  after  the  2Sth 
ofMarch,  1703.  and  by  exaotingasecnrity  for  the  peaceabledemeanour  - 
of  those  who  were  actual  residents.  This  clause  is  described  by  a  very 
elever,  and  not  generally  uncoudid  historian  of  the  present  day,  with  « 
recklessness  of  assertion  not  easily  accounted  for,  even  by  that  writer's 
extreme  party  principles, — a  violation  of  the  treaties  of  Limerick  and 
G^way.  The  assertion  is  mischifiTOUS,  as  well  as  unfounded  upon  any 
clause  or  stipulation  in  either  of  those  treaties.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  fears  of  the  loyalists  of  that  day,  and  the  still  more  warrant- 
able fears  of  the  English  and  the  commercial  inhabitants  of  this  island, 
contained  some  exaggeration :  such  is  human  feeling.  We  also  think 
that  the  oonsequences  of  legislation,  founded  on  the  prepossessions  of 
ftar,  were  unfortunate  i  but  taking  as  the  true,  aod  only  true  ground 
of  a  juat  appreciation  of  the  equity  of  that  entire  system  of  harsh  enacb< 
ment,  we  feel  bound  to  insist  that  it  was  all  unanswerably  justi6ed  by 
the  whole  history  of  the  previous  century.  If  this  indeed  were  not  the 
case, — if  our  English  ancestors,  to  whom  Ireland  owes  whatever 
she  possesses  of  prosperitj,  hod  really,  as  Mr  Taylor  wonld  represent, 
first  robbed  and  then  enslaved, — there  is  now  no  wise  or  humane  ob-^ 
jeot  in  insisting  on  the  fact,  or  endeavouring  to  keep  alive  resentment 
and  vindictive  recollection ;  the  wisdom,  if  not  the  sincerity,  may  sorely 
W  doubted,  which  for  the  service  of  party,  would  thos  ^pe^  to  the  very 
passions  which  have  been  the  efficient  and  proximate  causes  of  all  tha 
■uSerings  of  unhappy  Ireland.  To  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  tell  the 
Irish  people,  (were  it  not  on  nowarraatable  nlsehood,)  that  they  have 
been  die  victims  of  every  wrong,  buttoezcite  that  spirit  of  mistaken  ra- 
taliation,  which  has  ever,  and  will  ever,  recoil  upon  themselves.  If  they 
really  were  plundered,  will  the  descendants  of  the  plunderer  be  so  gra- 
tnitously  generous  as  to  make  restitution  now,  in  the  tenth  generation  P 
II'  tJiey  were  oppressed,  are  their  descendants  to  stretch  the  pren^a* 
live  of  Divine  vengeance,  and  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  beyoad  the 
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third  or  fourth  generKtionP  If  thii  irar«  jiutified,  in  Iket,  what  would 
b«  th«coiiaequeiiceP  Suchjnetice  win  nerer  be  obtained  while*  hand 
can  be  lifted  to  reiiat;  and  those  who  &liiff  history  to  preach  veo- 
chance,  would  loon  become  witnewes  to  the  reality  which  thej  to 
heedleaslj  OTerliMk  in  the  zeal  of  their  patriotiam,  and  bo  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  neglected  troth,  that  it  is  to  such  patriots  and  such  a 
spirit,  that  Ireland  owes  all  her  sufferinei-  If  she  is  never  to  know 
peaoe,  or  to  attain  civil  pro|*rMs,  antti  tn«  results  of  seren  or  eight 
centuries  (results  ever  forgotten  in  the  historf  of  other  nations)  shall 
be  reversed;  she  is  then  alone  among  nations  doomed  to  a  perpetual 
reproach  and  curse.  These  reflectioin  are  not  designed  to  vindicate 
aojthing,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  depreciate  anything  pracUcable  for 
the  advantage  even  of  a  party ;  but  we  would  suggest,  that  die  chums 
of  justice  and  policy  may  be  better  preferred  on  their  actual  grounds, 
either  in  equity  or  expediency,  than  on  irritating  and  false  statements 
of  the  pa«t. 

This  severe  enactment  was  plainly  suggested  by  the  fear  and  pru- 
dence of  the  time.  It  was  the  direct  inference  from  the  history  of 
centuries,  and  then  enforced  by  erente  and  political  workings,  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  all.  If  these  facts  have  happily  now  no  existence,  if 
the  Pretender  is  no  more,  if  the  papal  supremacy  has  expired,  if  the 
old  imui^nt  temper  of  the  Irish  populace  has  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  growing  civilization,  if  their  priesthood  has  ceased  to  be  a  politioal 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  foreign  potentates,  if  the  race  of  old  families, 
once  the  despots  of  the  soil,  have  melted  into  the  pacific  waters  of 
industry  and  cmlization — why,  then,  surely  this  island  is  mature  for 
a  fiill  participation  in  every  right  and  blessing  that  equal  laws  and 
regulated  liberty  can  give.  There  ia  no  need  for  the  imprudent  and 
calnmoious  assnmptiou  of  a  different  state  of  things,  which,  if  it  still 
existed,  would  render  their  claims  most  doubtful.  Is  it  not  unjust 
to  give  ap  the  whole  force  of  advocacy,  by  confounding  the  people 
of  to-day  with  those  of  a  hundred  years  ago?  Why  will  the  writera 
of  the  radical  press  wrong  the  people,  and  stultifv  themselves  bv  fiwta 
which  can  be  contradicted,  and  reasons  which  have  no  force,  but  to 
irritate  the  passions,  and  endanger  the  peace  and  safety  nf  the  peasantry, 
who  are  the  only  persons  deceived?  We  should  advocate  the  cause  of 
Ireland  on  other  grounds,  and  in  a  different  strun.  But  we  are 
harried  out  of  our  course,  by  the  party  representations  of  writers,  into 
whose  works  we  have  been  compelled  or  indoced  to  look.  It  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  to  observe  here,  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  time 
questioned,  contain  much  to  be  deeply  regretted,  as  being  severe  for 
'a  purpose  not  to  be  attained  by  severities.  The  object  to  be  then 
legitimately  pursued,  was  the  effectnal  control  of  classes  which  were 
actuated  by  on  unsafe  spirit ;  and  no  means  essential  to  the  purpose 
were  superfluous.  But  with  this  essential  policy,  there  mingled  a 
considerable  and  latal  error:  it  was  judged  by  the  inexperienced  sim- 
plicity of  our  ancestors,  that  Romanism  itself  to  which  so  many  dis- 
asters seemed  traceable,  might  be  gradually  worn  out  and  extinguiahed 
by  legislative  enactments,  which  were  not  in  fact  designed  for  oppree- 
•ioQ,  bnt  as  imposing  a  motive  for  what  Sir  Richard  Cox  woula  call 
'  n  of  the  Irish,*  it  was,  they  thought,  free  to  every  maa 
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to  exchange  a  churcli  which  the;  held  to  be  eironeous,  (or  oae  which 
they  held  to  be  founded  in  divine  truth ;  and  if  their  notion  was  just, 
none  could  aaSer  by  the  change.  Thej  had  no  ill  wUl  to  papists  ai 
men,  but  erroneously  fancied  ttiat  popery  could  be  put  doim  bj  peoal- 
tiea.  In  this  they  betrayed  same  ignorance  of  human  nature,  as  well 
as  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  and  we  are  free  to  admit  that  the  great  sup- 
port of  Komanism  in  Ireland,  has  been  the  strength  derived  &om  the 
political  character,  and  scope  of  influence  thus  infused  into  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  unhappy  coaditioQB  of  fallen  human  nature,  to  be  cold  enough 
about  religion  as  referrible  to  its  real  aad  only  just  principles,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  "  first  and  great  conunandment,"  and  uie  second,  which 
"  is  like  unto  it."  But  for  one  who  will  lore  God  or  man,  there  are 
l«a  thousand  who  will  joyfully  fight  in  his  name:  when  a  spiritual 
principle  is  lowered  into  a  vehicle  for  discontent,  adventure,  anger,  or 
mere  excitement  of  any  kind,  it  gathers  fire  fast  enough.  It  ii  indeed 
easier  to  wield  or  bear  the  fltggot  and  brand,  than  to  bear  the  common 
humiliations  of  the  Christian  walk,  or  to  serve  in  peace.  Such  is  mao 
in  every  age  and  nation.  And  looking  thus  on  the  very  jostifiEble 
{«ar  and  precaution  of  our  fore&thers,  we  think  that  it  was  unfortunate 
to  plant,  so  deeply  as  they  did,  the  roots  of  such  a  tree.  The  most 
anxious  care,  we  believe,  should  be  preserved,  so  far  as  may  be,  to 
keep  a  clear  line  between  politics  and  religious  tenets;  we  say,  so  tar 
■s  may  be,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  exclude  the  consideration  when 
the  political  and  religious  tenets  hwpen  to  be  one :  a  difficulty, — in  some 
degree  lessened  by  die  fact,  that  the  individual  is  not  altogether  to  be 
identified  with  the  church  to  which  he  belongs ;  for,  if  no  stronger  tie 
than  the  spiritual  tie  shall  have  been  forcibly  woven,  most  laymen  are 
held  but  feebly  by  the  bonds  of  mere  ecclesiastical  control.  It  is  also 
not  nearly  so  light  a  matter  as  it  may  be  thought  at  first  vieir,  to  take 
up  a  ground  liable  to  misrepresentations  of  so  dangerous  a  character 
as  the  charge  of  religious  oppression.  Whatever  the  occasion  may 
chance  to  be,  the  rallying  point  of  popular  clamour  will  be  some 
venerable  name:  for  in  the  whole  scope  of  error  there  is  uo  admitted 
plea  but  truth  and  right.  The  most  stringent  system  of  civil  control, 
oiirected  against  acts  or  conduct,  is  less  liable  to  resistance  of  a  dan- 
gerons  kind,  and  far  more  transitory  in  its  after-workings,  than  the 
ughtest,  which  places  resistance  under  the  sanction  of  a  sacred  pretext, 
and  the  guidance  of  spiritual  policy* 

The  papiata  asked  leave  to  be  heard  by  their  counsel  against  this 
billj  and  the  desired  permission  was  granted.  Sir  Theobald  Butler, 
Messrs  Malone,  and  Rice,  attended,  and  exerted  considerable  eloquence 
and  ability.  They  pleaded  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  which  their  hearers 
considered  as  mere  advocacy.  They  also  urged  the  meritorious  con- 
duct of  the  papists  since  their  last  submission ;  but  the  argument  waa 
surely  rather  premature — the  bloody  experiment  of  insurrection  will 
seldom  be  tried  twice  in  the  same  generation.  With  more  truth  But- 
ler dwelt  on  the  danger  of  sowing  strife  between  parents  and 
children)  and  the  truth  was  felt  as-a  dreadful  necessity.  It  only  re- 
mains to  add  here,  that  this  Ian  was  from  the  commencement  ineffective. 
The  provisions  of  real  hardship,  which  affected  property,  and  in  some 
e  tended  to  injure  the  authority  of  parents,  were  eaailj  eluded 
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bj  eouwejttaceM  and  iooumbnuicet,  and  the  whole  reiourcei  of  le^ 
DCtioD  and  contriTance.  The  magistrates,  in  most  instances,  refused  ■ 
to  perform  their  part  in  enforcing  a  law  revolting  to  the  pride,  and 
|irejudicial  to  the  interests  of  those  gentlemen,  with  whom,  in  tha 
intercourse  of  private  life,  they  were  wont  to  live  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship and  respeot.  The  Irish  parliament,  it  is  true,  made  repeatml 
efforts  to  enforce  its  laws;  and  in  March,  1705,  they  passed  a  vote, 
"that  all  magistrates,  and  other  persons  whatsoever,  who  neglected  or 
omitted  to  put  the  penal  laws  into  due  execution,  were  betrayers  of 
the  liberties  of  the  kingdom."  In  l709,  an  act  for  the  further  enforce- 
ment of  this  was  passed,  which  demands  no  additional  comment  here, 
save  that,  while  it  enforced  its  essential  provisions,  it  also  so  regelated 
and  limited  its  operation,  as  to  lessen  the  pernicious  effects.  We  shall 
have,  unfortunately,  other  occasions  to  revert  to  this  topic,  which  pre- 
sents the  great  stumbling-block  to  Irish  history.  It  still  continues  to 
separate  into  two  irreconcilable  sjtems,  the  opinions,  and  even  the 
records  of  the  two  great  sections  into  which  the  intelligence  of  this 
country  is  divided.  We  shall  have  conducted  our  own  statementa 
with  little  skill  indeed,  if  those  who  think  with  either,  unless  with  un- 
usual moderation,  will  consent  to  reckon  us  among  their  parties.  On 
party  questions  we  have  already  stated  truly,  and  more  than  once,  our 
principle, — the  nature  of  which  is  to  exclude  general  reproach  from 
all  those  great  sections  of  society,  who,  acting  sincerely  on  the  prin- 
ciples they  holdfor  true  andjuBt,or  the  interests  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected, have  looked  on  each  other's  opinions  not  only  with  rational  dis- 
sent, but  even  with  aversion  and  prejudice,  and  in  tbe  conflict  of  long 
contention  and  recrimination,  have  inculpated  each  other  with  more  ac- 
cusation and  calumny,  (true  and  false,)  and  obscured  each  other's  whole 
history  with  more  animosity  than  the  ordinary  powers  of  human  reason 
can  avail  to  remove,  correct,  and  enlighten.  In  this  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  no  particular  view  of  any  question ;  but  simply  mean  to  assert, 
and,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  maintain  the  assertion,  that  tLe  public  desires 
and  demands  of  the  great  aggregate  of  all  public  bodies,  are  always 
honest,  and  founded  on  their  noftan*  of  right  and  justice.  These  are, 
mostly  on  all  sides,  largely  alloyed  witL  fallacies  of  every  kind;  but  the 
bad  passions  which  such  oppositions  must  on  both  sides  call  into  being, 
are  far  the  worst,  because  the  most  permanent  of  the  evils  they  produce. 
And  whatever  may  have  been  the  wrongs,  oppressions,  or  murders  and 
robberies  committed  on  either  side,  by  those  unprincipled  individuals 
nevv  wanting  to  any — their  mischief  would,  like  all  the  real  results 
of  tbis  transitory  world,  die  with  the  actors  and  sufferers,  and  produce 
no  effect  uptm  tbe  aftertime,  were  they  not  kept  alive  by  the  advocacy 
of  party;  so  that  every  generation  is  successively  inflamed  by  the 
firebrand  kindled  in  the  pile  of  ancient  animosities.  The  Story  of  the 
phcenix  rising  regenerated  from  the  ancestral  nest,  has  no  stronger  type 
in  reality  than  the  hell-kite  of  dissension,  which  preys  on  the  peace  of 
this  country.  But  once  more,  we  must  refrain;  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  one  truth,  deeply  reproach^  as  it  is  to  all  who  have  sougnt 
the  good  of  the  country,  loving  her  prosperity  "not  wisely,  but  too 
well."  The  whole  of  her  sufferings  are  die  result  of  protracted  dxi- 
lenrion :  tha  combatants,  when  they  pause  to  look  at  stained  and  tram- 
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pled  ground,  the  broken  walls,  and  the  air  mrcharged  with  the  dust 
of  conflict,  maj  point  to  the  disnud  scene,  and  accuse  eacb  other  aa 
anthoTB  of  the  rum  wrought  bj  their  mntual  madnets.' 

It  ii  more  pleaaing  to  the  historian  to  turn  from  the  gloom  of  such 
consideration e,  to  the  efforts  of  more  enlightened  policy  for  the  &cili- 
tation  of  trade.  A  disordered  state  of  public  feeling,  the  vast  oncer- 
tuntjT  of  peace,  and  the  want  of  encouragement  from  the  ascendant 
power  of  England,  presented  serious  obstacles  to  a  commerce  so  for- 
tunate in  its  natural  resources,  that  even  these  disadvantagee  could 
not  prevent  it  from  making  a  considerable  start  in  advance,  vhonerer 
there  was  a  breathing  time  from  civil  fiirf.  The  obstacles  whioh  re- 
sulted from  an  nncertain  state  of  property,  and  still  more  from  the 
feebleness  and  defectivenesi  of  the  law,  presented  a  more  constant 
pressure,  and  were  less  capable  of  being  remedied  bj  any  occBsinnal 
measure  or  individual  resistance;  they  operated  not  so  much  by  direct 
interference,  as  by  the  influence  they  had  in  «nfeebling  the  vital 
functions  of  trade  by  the  effect  which  they  had  on  public  credit  To 
remedy  this  disadvantage,  few  laws  were  made,  because  the  eye 
of  the  government  was  diverted  irom  the  ordinary  processes  of 
civil  life,  by  the  violent  and  disordered  processes  which  aflected  the 
whole  state  of  the  land,  in  which  no  member  performed  it*  proper 
office,  or  moved  in  its  proper  place.  An  act  "for  quieting  posses- 
sions, and  disposing  of  undisposed  and  pltu  acres,"  was  among 
the  most  useM  and  judicious  enactments  planned  on  the  same  occa- 
sion. In  the  preamble  of  this  act,  several  statements  are  incidentally 
made,  which  Uirow  some  light  on  the  policy  of  the  government,  and 
the  state  of  the  country.  The  introductory  aentences  state,  that 
"  Whereas  it  will  very  much  tend  to  the  prosperity  of  this  kingdom, 
which  hath  been  ruined  by  the  frequent  rebeUions  of  Irish  papista,  and 
to  the  interests  of  your  majesty's  revenue,  diat  your  good  sul^ects  be 
quieted  in  their  possessions,  and  encouraged  to  plant  and  improve  the 
country."  For  Uie  purpose  of  this  encouragement,  so  essential  to  the 
advance  of  Irish  prosperity,  two  main  provisions  are  contained  in  this 
act, — viz.,  the  dispos^  of  certain  residual  denominations  of  lands,  of 
whioh  the  principal  part  had  already  been  granted,  or  otherwise  dis* 
posed  o£  These  portions,  called  ptiu  acres,  were  now  to  be  "vested 
in  such  person,  or  persons,  who,  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1702, 
were  in  the  possession  of  such  plut  acres,  by  themselves,  tlieir  tenants, 
&c^"  to  be  eiijoyed  by  them  and  their  heirs  for  e*er,  liable  to  such 
quitrent  as  was  payable  out  of  the  other  portions  of  the  same  deno* 
iiiinations  already  vested.  And  by  the  following  clause,  to  terminate 
all  disputes  about  the  possession  of  such  land,  a  power  was  vested  in 
the  lord- lieutenant  and  six  of  the  privy  council,  within  Oiree  years  to 
hear,  and  finally  determine,  all  claims  to  their  possession.  The  aot 
goes  on  to  state  the  fact,  that  there  stilt  continued  to  be  large  tracts  of 
the  same  class  of  lands  undisposed  of;  for  the  most  part  to  sterile  aa 

*  Haw  hr  the  principla  hera  eaforc«d  it  capable  of  any  practici]  appliotioa  is  a 
qunlion  of  ■  differetit  Idpd,  and  not  within  our  proTince.      Rlghtt,  whether  real  oi 
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not  to  be  north  any  quitranti  "and  therefore  renuuns  desolata  and 
viiinbabited,  but  ar4  a  receptaole  for  thierei,  robbers,  and  torie«,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  country,  and  delay  of  her  majeatr's  rerenue." 
On  these  considerations,  a  power  is  similarlj  gireii  to'tne  lord-lien- 
tenant,  &C.,  as  before,  to  grant  those  lands  to  protestants,  for  reason- 
able rents,  and  such  terms  of  yean  as  they  might  see  fit.  Still  mare 
to  the  purpose  declared  in  the  preamble,  is  the  first  clause  of  the  next 
following  chapter  of  the  act,  which  confirms  every  estate  vested  in  pur* 
suance  of  the  acts  of  settlement  and  explanation,  in  the  last  reign,  to 
be  held  free  from  all  liabilities  and  exceptions  contaiaed  in  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act,  and  in  fiiture  barring  all  claimants  who  had  not 
hitherto  brought  their  actions,  by  the  full  and  final  extinction  of  their 
pretended  rights.* 

An  advantage  of  at  least  equal  importance  to  the  trade  of  thia  kii^ 
dom  was  the  act  for  recovery  of  small  debts,  Sec^  attributable  entirely  to 
the  judicious  advice  of  Sir  Richard  Cox.  He  also  obtained  an  act  of 
the  English  parliament,  allowing  the  exportation  of  Irish  linen  direct 
to  the  colonies. 

The  effect  of  his  visit  tn  England  was  to  malce  the  character  and 
distinguished  abilities  of  Cox  more  thoroughly  known  and  appreciated{ 
and  Mr  Methuen,  the  Irish  chancellor,  having  been  sent  ambassador 
to  Portugal,  Cox  was  raised  to  that  high  office. 

In  1 705,  Sir  Richard  was  appointed  lord'justice,  together  with  lord 
Cutts,  the  duke  of  Ormonde  being  at  the  time  lord-lieutenanL  The 
Jacobite  principles  of  this  nobleman  were  ^lly  understood,  and  there 
was  entertained  among  the  members  of  the  Irish  adrainiBtrotion  an 
anxious  wish  for  bis  removal.  The  reader  is  aware  that  on  both  aides 
of  the  water  there  was  at  this  time  a  powerAil  though  latent  collision 
of  the  two  great  antagonist  parties  on  the  subject  of  the  incceBsion. 
It  was  universally  felt  that  the  queen  and  court  party  were  secretly 
favourable  to  the  Pretender,  and  that  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  court 
party  kept  up  a  private  correspondeace  with  that  onfortunate  family. 
Among  these,  some,  as  Marlborough,  Harley,  &C.,  were  simply  desir- 
ous to  keep  themselves  well  with  either  side,  and  had  a  sincere  desire 
to  preserve  the  act  of  settlement  as  limited  by  the  aot  of  succession. 
Others,  among  whom  St  John  with  the  duke  of  Ormonde  were  the 
chief,  were  more  sincere  in  their  political  leal  for  the  exile.  The 
Jacobites  were  of  course  preferred  to  place  and  power  j  and  during  this 
reign  there  was  a  general  disposition  of  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments for  the  purposes  of  that  party.  This  was  carried  to  as  great  a 
height  as  the  strong  and  unrversal  sense  of  the  British  public  admitted, 
so  that  there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  most  of  the  court  measures 
and  appointments  were  dictated  by  James,  or  by  his  authorised  agents 
in  London.  Ireland  was,  as  ever,  the  rallying  point  of  expectation; 
the  devoted  tenacity  of  the  popular  affections,  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  See,  the  over-mastery  of  the  thoroughly  diffused  agency  of  the 
regular  clergy,  and  the  general,  and  indeed  natural,  bias  of  a  prevail- 
ing creed,  which  by  its  very  inatitntion  was  political,  and  wfaiob  a 
stringent  control  imbittered ;  all  these  considerations,  of  which  tha 
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most  prominent  had  already  made  Ireland  the  ita^  of  a  decolating 
conflict,  DOW  made  it  the  scene  of  on  impartant  bvplaj  of  par^. 
Under  these  circumstonceB,  it  is  not  improbable  that  mere  were  sere- 
ral  strongs  currents  of  public  feeling  against  the  person  and  conduct 
of  the  duke  of  Ormontie.  In  spite  of  t£e  popularity  of  his  rerj  nam* 
and  title,  it  was  in  effect  difficult  for  him  long  to  continue  in  fiiTOor 
with  any.  Compelled  bj  circumstances  to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct 
which  deprived  him  of  the  regard  of  the  Irish  party,  his  real  temper 
and  private  views  were  too  well  known  to  be  trusted  by  the  English. 
The  British  cabinet,  reluctantly  hurried  along  by  the  strong  seal  of 
the  whig  party,  which  then  occupied  the  position  and  politics  of  the 
modern  conservative,  the  measures  of  the  administration  were  for  the 
most  part  in  conformity  with  the  great  protestant  feelingin  England,  and 
the  duke  was  directed  to  "prevent  the  growth  of  popery."  To  this  effect 
he  had  pledged  himself,  and  he  kept  his  promise.  From  the  stAte  of 
feeling  already  described  as  aecreuy  governing  the  administration  of 
affairs,  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that  numerous  under-currents  of 
fear,  suspicion,  doubt,  and  intrigue,  of  which  we  have  before  us  no 
direct  evidence,  then  strongly  agittited  the  minds  of  political  men,  and 
led  to  demonstrations  not  now  precisely  to  be  explained.  The  duke  was, 
we  doubt  not,  at  the  time  sincere  in  his  pro^ssion  of  political  faith, 
though  after-circumstances  show  that  his  mind  was  working  round  to 
the  strong  bias  of  the  court.  If  the  inference  should  yet  be  premature, 
■till  the  anti-Jacobite  zeal  of  the  English  people,  and  of  the  protestant 
party  In  Ireland,  exasperated  by  a  just  suspicion  of  the  court  party, 
wag  not  easily  satisfied.  The  distinction  of  whig  and  tory  became  at 
this  time  prevalent  in  IreUod,  and  with  it,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
violent  party  feelings  connected  with  it  were  also  imported — from 
which  our  inference  derives  additional  probability.  Whatever  were 
the  duke's  opinions,  he  must  have  at  the  time  begun  to  be  an  object  of 
jealous  observation.  And  if  it  be  said  that  the  decision  of  his  conduct 
was  sufBcient  to  exempt  him  from  doubt,  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
for  this  he  had  the  less  credit  with  the  whig  party,  as  he  was  known  to 
have,  &om  carelessness  and  facility  of  character,  so  entangled  himself 
in  the  discharge  of  his  public  trusts,  as  to  be  much  in  tbe  power  of 
the  leaders  of  that  party.  Whatever  were  the  causes,  after  the  duke's 
recall  to  England,  the  feeling  of  the  council  against  his  continuing  to 
hold  the  vice-regal  office,  began  to  show  itself  strongly.  Lord  Cutts, 
with  Sir  Richard  Cox,  were  on  this  occasion  appointed  lords-justices. 
Cutts  died,  and  on  effort  was  made  by  some  of  the  Irish  council  to  per- 
Buade  Sir  Richard  to  issue  writs  to  the  council  to  elect  a  governor  j  by 
this  means  hoping  that  the  duke  might  be  guperseded  tacitly.  To  ren- 
der this  proposal  more  persuasive,  it  is  asserted  that  it  was  suggested 
to  Sir  Richard  that  he  would  be  the  person  on  whom  the  choice  of  the 
council  would  fall.  He  was  too  eiperienced  and  sagacious  to  be  circum- 
vented by  such  on  artifice,  and  repelled  the  temptation.  An  old  statute 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  proposed  as  the  authority  for  this  proposal:  Sir 
Richard  ezpltuned  that  this  statute  was  but  a  provision  for  the  absence 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  kingdom.  The  councillors  urged,  and 
Sir  Richard  consulted  his  learned  brethren,  the  judges  and  law  officers 
of  the  crown,  wlio  coincided  in  his  view,  to  which,  (Hua  confirmed,  he 
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adhered,  to  the  di>  small  T«x»tion  of  those  who  hud  endeavoured  to  urge 
him  on  the  opposite  course. 

In  April,  1707i  the  duke  of  Ormonde  was  remored,  and  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  was  appointed  in  his  room.  There  seems,  at  the  moment, 
to  hare  been  a  strong'  doubt  among  Sir  Richard's  firiends  as  to  the 
consequences  of  the  change  as  regarded  himself.  But  on  the  follow- 
ing June,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  resigning  the  seals 
to  the  lord- lieutenant,  who  took  them  with  an  assurance  that  he  would 
not  have  received  them  but  with  the  design  of  adequate  compensation. 
Sir  Richard  wasawareof  the  active  enmity  to  which  both  his  recent  con- 
duct and  his  known  politics  had  exposed  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  moat 
not  expect  to  pass  free  from  its  effects;  but  with  the  natural  firmness 
of  his  manly  character,  he  resolved  to  &ce  his  enemies,  and  trust  to 
the  integrity  of  his  entire  conduct  and  character.  His  country  affairs 
had  been  for  some  time  calling  for  his  presence,  and  he  had  been  pre- 
paring to  leave  town;  but,  considering  the  construction  which  politic 
cal  animosity  is  always  prepared  to  fasten  on  the  most  indifferent  ac- 
tions, he  resolved  to  stand  his  ground,  and  brave  the  inquiry  which  he 
knew  his  enemies  would  soon  set  on  foot.  On  this  point  he  was  not 
kept  in  suspense:  numerous  accusations  were  brought  againt  him{ 
all  of  which  he  answered  so  fully  and  ably,  as  they  followed  each  other, 
that  the  malevolence  of  his  accusers  was  confounded,  and  their  perse- 
verance wearied. 

On  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  Sir  Richard  retired  from  public  life.  In 
April,  1733,  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  attack,  of  which  he  died 
in  the  following  month,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  He  was  endowed 
with  many  personal  advantages,  and  many  great  qualifications  for  the 
professional  career  in  which  he  rose  to  eminence,  as  wcil  as  for  litera- 
tnre,  such  as  it  was  in  Ireland  in  his  day.  His  historical  work  is  well 
known,  and  has  been  largely  used  in  the  former  parts  of  this  work. 
His  seal,  as  a  Protestant  writer,  is  such  as  to  render  him  liable  to  the 
charge  of  partiality!  but  he  cannot  be  fairly  charged  with  misrepre- 
sentation; and  they  who  would  make  the  charge,  would  do  well 
to  weigh  bis  statements  taken  with  their  foundation  in  fact  and  gen- 
eral cOQMst^icy,  compared  with  the  unmeasured  and  angry  statements 
of  the  writers  who  may  be  regarded  as  his  antagonists.  His  seal  is 
to  be  accounted  for  creditably,  by  the  actual  state  of  Ireland  through 
his  long  life  ;  and  if  we  make  many  abatements  on  the  score  of  fear 
and  error,  still,  to  estimate  mens'  conduct  justly,  we  have  no  right  to 
demand  superhuman  penetration,  that  looks  beyond  the  present  proba- 
bilities and  appearances,  and  measures  opposition  by  the  philosophical 
standard  of  a  political  canon,  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

II.  2  z  Ir. 
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Fahquhab  wu  the  ion  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  bora  in  Londonderrj 
in  1678.  He  ia  said  to  hare  manifested  earlj  proofs  of  dramatic 
genius.  He  entered  ia  the  university  of  DubUn,  in  1694;  and,  for 
some  time,  showed  both  industry  and  talent,  but  soon  fell  into  a  course 
of  ditsipation.  The  result  was  a  total  relaxation  in  bis  studies,  and, 
if  the  account  which  has  been  giTen  of  his  expulsion  Iroiti  college  be 
true,  be  must  baTe,  for  some  time  at  least,  fallen  very  low  into  the 
depraved  lerities,  t«  which  the  young  are  liable  when  too  soon  set  free 
from  parental  control.  His  class  bad  been  given  an  exercise  on  a 
sacred  subject,  which  Farquhar  having  neglected  unUl  he  was  called 
upon  in  the  hall,  or  perhaps  in  his  tutor's  apartment;  be  then  proposed 
to  acquit  himself  by  an  extern porao sous  exercise.  The  proposu  waa 
allowed,  aod  he  wrote  or  uttered  a  jest  at  the  same  time  so  wretched, 
indecent,  and  blaspbemoui,  that  we  cannot  here  make  even  an  allusion 
to  its  monstrous  purport.  We  are,  indeed,  inclined  to  disbelieve  a 
storj  of  such  silliness  and  depravity ;  bat,  if  it  really  occurred,  it  would 
serre  to  exemplify  a  mind  so  far  gone  from  every  sense  of  respect  and 
deeeney,  as  for  a  time  at  least  to  have  forgotten  their  existence  in 
others;  for  it  is  said  that  Farquhar  was  disappointed  at  the  failure  of 
a  witticism  which  could  only  have  been  tolerated  in  the  last  stages  of 
drunkenness,  to  elicit  the  approbation  of  sober  and  religious  men. 

The  narrative  of  this  strange  account  relates  that,  in  consequence 
he  was  expelled,  tanquem  peitilentia  hujvt  aocietatii,  from  the  uni- 
Tersity.  The  walks  of  professional  life,  which  are  the  general  um  of 
academic  study,  were  thus  closed  againat  him,  and  he  tot^  refuge  upon 
the  stage  for  which  he  had  in  the  meantime  contracted  a  strong  taste. 
He  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  Wilks,  a  well-known  English  actor, 
at  the  time  engaged  in  Dublin,  and  by  his  interposition  obtained  an 
engagement.  His  debut  was  favourable,  and  he  continued  for  a  short 
time  on  the  stage,  until  he  had  the  ill  fortune  to  wound  a  brother  actor 
very  severely  in  playing  a  part  in  Dryden's  play  of  the  Indian  emperor. 
The  accident  was  occasioned  by  his  having  inadvertently  neglected 
to  change  his  sword  for  a  foil,  in  a  scene  in  which  be  was  to  kill  his 
antagonist.  He  was  so  much  shocked  that  he  resolved  at  once  to 
abandon  the  stage  a*  an  actor. 

His  friend  Wilks  was  at  the  time  engaged  by  Rich  to  play  in 
London.  Farquhar  accompanied  him — and  there  is  reuon  to  presume, 
that  he  must  have  previously  oiade  up  his  mind  to  try  bis  fortune  and 
genius  as  a  dramatic  writer.  He  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  earl  of  Orrery,  who  gave  him  a  lieutenancy  in  his 
regiment. 

In  1698,  he  brought  out  his  comedy  of  "  Love  in  a  Bottle,"  which 
was  acted  with  applause.  In  1700,  he  produced  his  "Trip  to  tba 
Jubilee,'  and  obtained  welUmerited  popularity  by  the  character  of  Sir 
Harry  Wildair.     This  celebrated  comedy  had  a  run  of  fifty-three 
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nigiita,  and  gained  *  reputation  Ear  Willu  in  the  principal  ebaraeter 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Uie  author.  The  ume  year  Farquhar  paid  a 
Tisit  to  Holland,  where  he  obtwned  the  notice  due  to  nii  celebrity. 
Among  th«  incidents  of  this  visit,  he  mentions  an  entertainment  given 
bj  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  at  whioh  king  William  was  a  guest. 

Bj  the  influence  of  Farquhar,  that  well-known  actress,  Mrs  Oldfield, 
was  first  introduced  to  the  London  boards  in  her  sixteenth  year-  Her 
■ucceM  was  promoted  hj  a  drama  brought  out  in  1701  by  her  pro- 
lector,  in  which  she  obtained  very  distinguished  applause.  This  was 
the  year  of  Dryden's  death — and  Farquhar  gives  a  description  of  hit 
funeral  in  one  of  his  letters.  The  following  year  he  publbhed  his 
letters,  essays,  and  poems,  which  are  replete  with  all  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  his  mind.  Among  these  letters  there  ii  one  in  which  he 
gives  to  bii  mistress,  Mrs  Oldfield,  a  very  oharacteristic  description 
of  himself.  "  My  outside  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  Creator 
made  it;  and  the  piece  being  drawn  by  so  great  an  artist,  'twere  pre- 
sumption to  say  there  were  many  strokes  amiss.  I  have  a  body  quali- 
fied to  answer  all  the  ends  of  its  creation,  and  that's  sufficient.  As  to 
the  mind,  which,  in  most  men,  wears  as  many  changes  as  their  body,  so 
in  me  'tb  generally  dreiied  in  Uack.  In  short,  my  constitution  is  very 
splenetio,  and  my  amours,  both  which  I  endeavour  to  hide  lest  the 
former  should  ofiend  others,  and  the  latter  incommode  myself;  and  my 
mind  is  so  vigilant  in  restraining  these  two  failings,  that  1  am  taken 
for  an  easj-natured  man  by  mj  own  sex,  and  an  ill-natured  clown  b; 

Jours.  I  have  little  estate  but  what  lies  under  the  circumference  of  my 
at;  and  should  I  by  misfortune  lose  my  heed,  I  should  not  be  worth 
a  groat.  But  I  ought  to  thank  Providence  that  I  can,  by  three  hours' 
study,  live  one  and  twenty,  with  satisfaction  to  mjself,  and  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  more  families  than  some  wuo  have  thousands  a 

In  1702,  "the  Inoonstant"  appeared  with  less  than  his  usual  sue- 
eess :  this  is  acooonted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  a  change  in  the 
public  taste  in  favour  of  the  Italian  opera.  The  same  year  he  became 
the  dupe  of  a  female  adventurer,  who  took  a  violent  fancy  to  him,  and 
determined  to  obtain  him  for  a  husband  hy  an  unprincipled  stratagem, 
which,  perhaps,  loses  much  of  its  disgnating  ^araeter  when  viewed 
in  reference  to  the  lax  morals  of  the  period,  and  the  depraved  lesA>ns 
of  the  stage,  in  which  Farquhar  had  hia  ample  share.  Knowing  that 
be  was  not  to  be  won  without  money,  the  female  of  whom  we  speak 
caused  reporta  of  her  ample  fortune  to  he  mrcolated  in  every  quarter 
which  best  suited  her  design.  And,  in  the  same  way,  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  vain  poet's  ear,  that  she  had  become  deapemtely  in  love  with 
him.  Farqiuiar,  who  was  utterly  devoid  of  discretion,  at  once  fell 
into  the  snare;  the  double  bait  was  more  than  vanity  and  poverty 
eonld  withstand.  He  married  his  fair  ens^Arer,  and  was,  of  course, 
undeceived  not  very  satisfactorily — such  a  practical  exemplifioation  of 
his  art  he  must  have  considered  as  bordering  too  nearly  upon  the 
traj^c.  But  it  was  among  the  lessons  of  his  pen,  and  in  Uie  habitual 
contemplation  of  bis  mind  more  nearly  allied  to  the  wit  of  the  comic 
author,  than  to  the  baseness  of  the  actual  reality.  Farquhar  too,  was 
oot  one  to  brood  over  an  injury,  or  to  reflect  very  seriously  on  any- 
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thing;  if  he  was  shocked,  it  wu  onl;  for  a  moment,  and  he  euil;  for- 
gvre  the  trick;  and  ii  said  to  hare  alwajs  after  conducted  himself 
with  affection  and  kindueu  to  bis  wife. 

In  1704,  he  produced  the  "  Stage  Coach,"  &  fiurce,  with  the  uaist- 
(tnce  of  a.  friend.  In  the  following  jcar  "  The  Twin  RiTals"  appeared; 
and  in  1706,  "  The  Recruiting  Officer,"  of  which  he  is  meatiooed  to 
hare  collected  the  materials  on  a  recruiting  party  in  which  he  wb» 
employed  for  his  regiment,  in  Shrewsburj.  C^>tAin  Piuma,  in  thia 
brce,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  author  himself,  and  serjeaat  Kile 
his  Serjeant. 

The  "  Beaax  Stratagem"  completes  the  list  of  hia  works.  It  stiH 
holds  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  what  is  called  genteel  comedy;  we 
know  not  whether  it  yet  retains  aoy  place  on  the  stage,  but  it  was  a 
^TOurite  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  He  died  before  its 
^pearanee— a  prey  to  grief  and  disappointment,  owing  to  great  dis- 
tress of  circumsUncea,  and,  it  is  said,  the  perfidy  of  his  patron.  This 
nobleman,  when  applied  to  in  the  hour  of  need,  persuaded  him  to  re- 
lieTe  himself  by  the  sale  of  his  commission,  and  promised  to  obtwa 
another  for  him  very  soon.  The  advice  was  followed,  but  the  promise 
was  forgotten;  and  Farquhar  was  so  heavily  affected  by  the  painful 
feelings  occasioned  by  such  a  complicated  afUction  he  never  agam  held 
np  his  head,  but  died  in  April,  1707,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  He  left 
two  daughters  in  a  state  of  entire  destitution ;  but  they  were  befriended 
br  Wilfcs,  his  first  and  last  earthly  friend,  to  whom  a  rerj  pathetio 
appeal  was  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death:  it  was  the  follow- 
ing brief  note  :^ 

"  DxAK  Bob, 

'■  I  have  not  anything  to  leave  thee  to  perpetuate 
'  my  memory  but  two  helpless  girls;  look  upon  them  sometimes,  and 
think  of  him  that  was  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  thine, 

"Georqz  Fabqchak." 

Wilks  obtained  a  benefit  for  the  girls — it  was  very  aaccessfiil,  and 
the  produce  was  employed  for  their  support. 

Many  years  have  past  since  we  have  looked  into  the  oomedies  of 
Farquhar;  we  can  now  form  but  an  indistinct  opinion  of  their  general 
cbarecter  and  merits  from  any  reeollectioo  of  our  own.  They  belong 
perhaps  to  a  department  of  the  drama,  which,  of  all  branches  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  u  the  least  likely  to  be  restored  to  the  possession  of 
that  popular  favour  which  is  the  legitimate  claim  of  those  dramas 
which  pretend  to  the  representation  of  life  and  manners.  Fanjuhar 
has  been  compared  with  Congreve.  If  the  preference  were  to  be 
(etUed  with  regard  to  pre-eminence  of  genius,  or  even  superitvity  in 
that  wit,  in  which  both  excelled,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  decide  for 
Congreve — if,  indeed,  we  should  admit  the  propriety  of  so  unequal  a 
comparison.  But  Farquhar  has  his  advantages  which,  although  less 
brilliant  and  imposing  when  viewed  with  regard  to  genius  only,  give  him 
many  practical  claims  to  an  effective  superiority.  Comp^d  with  his 
greater  rival,  he  is  far  more  natural,  and  far  less  licentious  and  bu- 
pure:  and  while  the  sparkling  dialogues  of  Congreve  could  never  have 
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taken  place  except  upon  the  stage,  Farquhar'e  scenes  were  at  least 
true  to  human  life,  the  maunera  of  his  da^,  and  the  ^sions  of  nature. 
His  plots  were  also  t 


i  finished,  aad  the  style  of  his  di&logne  more 


intple  and  unaffected. 

Either  of  these  dietingoished  comic  writers,  if  they  should  at  a 
future  time  be  looked  into,  vill  be  chiefij  valuable  for  the  reflexion 
which  they  retain  of  the  taMe  and  morals  of  the  age  in  which  tbey 
wrote;  for,  of  both,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  licentions  and 
artificial.  There  yet  remained  the  consequences  of  that  corruptioQ 
of  which  we  thinlc  the  origin  must  be  looked  for  in  the  disorders  of 
the  long  rebellion,  but  which  was  nurtured  and  brought  to  its  rank 
maturity  in  the  hotbed  of  king  Charles'  court.  A  strong  reaction 
set  in  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary ;  but  the  taintfwas  too 
congenial  for  human  nature  to  throw  off  with  ease.  Purer  rules  may 
be  adopted  by  the  reason  and  conscience,  long  before  taste  and  foshion, 
which  dwell  in  pleasures  and  levities,  will  be  restored.  The  misappli- 
cations of  talent  are  directed  by  the  beck  and  eye  of  folly — to  say  no 
worse — and  the  taate  of  succeeding  generations  will  long  continue 
vitiated  by  the  perpetuating  inflnence  of  the  poet. 

It  was  in  this  generation,  and  in  the  person  of  Congreve,  that  the 
licentiousness  of  the  comic  drama  received  a  check  from  which  we 
are  inclined  to  date  much  of  the  reform  In  manners,  which  can  be 
subsequently  traced.  We  refer  to  Collier's  "  Short  View  of  the  Im- 
morality and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage,"  published  in  1686. 
He  was  weakly  opposed  by  Congrere,  whose  opposition  had  only  the 
effect  of  prolonging,  and  giving  added  decision  to  the  victory  of  his 
antagonist.  "Collier  lived,"  writes  Dr  Johnson,  "to  see  the  reward 
of  his  labour  in  the  reformatiop  of  the  theatre." 

Of  Congreve,  we  are  entitled  to  offer  a  separate  notice,  as  he  was 
educated  first  at  Kilkenny,  and  then  in  the  university  of  Dublin.  The 
place  of  his  birth  has  been  disputed,  but  he  was  himself  strenuous  in 
the  assertion  of  his  claim  to  have  been  a  native  of  England.  We  do 
not  see  any  reason  to  dispute  the  point,  and  our  fast  coutracting  limits 
offer  tome  for  declining  the  doubt^  honour.  So  far  as  education 
may  be  allowed  to  govern  the  judgment,  store  the  memory,  or  guide 
the  taate,  his  literary  reputation  is  due  to  the  university  of  Dublin. 
A  brief  hut  sufficient  memoir  of  his  life  has  been  written  by  Johnson, 
whose  writings  are  in  every  hand. 


HAHUM  TAT& 

■ORN  *.D,  1633.— DiBO  A.D.   171$. 

Nahux  Tatx  Yras  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  county  of  Cai«n. 
He  was  bom  in  Dublin,  whither  his  father  had  been  driven  by  the 
rebels.  His  father  became,  after  some  vicissitudes,  minister  of  Wer- 
burgb's  church  in  Dublin.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  son  had 
the  advantages  of  a  peaceable  youtii  and  pious  education.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  university  of  Dublin.    He  was  &voared 
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ttAj  with  the  p»tranage  of  the  earl  of  Donet,  «nd  tucceeded  Shad- 
well  ■*  po«t  laiveat.  The  incidents  of  his  life  were  few  and  uninter- 
esting. He  fell  into  great  distress  and  died,  it  is  said  in  the  Mint, 
into  which  he  had  escaped  from  bis  creditora. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  receire  much  commendation — his  poems  aad 
dramatic  works  conld  hardlj  be  considered  as  entitling  him  to  a  notioe 
her«.  But  those  far  and  umTersalljr  known  versioDs  of  (he  psalms, 
which  h»ve  given  to  piety  a  weloome  and  aTailable  reeource,  and  added 
to  sacred  music  the  utterance  of  inspired  feeling,  is  not  to  be  rated  bj 
the  talent  that  has  been  employed  in  the  pious  and  hononrakle  task. 
When  the  proudest  monuments  of  human  genius  eliall  have  past  away, 
and  when  the  thoughts  of  which  the  rery  foundation  ana  meaning 
subsist  in  perishable  things  shail  bare  been  forgotten,  the  meanest 
song,  in  which  eternal  truths  are  uttered,  may  be  preserved  by  their 
abiding  truth,  and  be  a  portion  of  the  records  of  heaven. 

The  songs  of  Zion  do  not  indeed  demand  the  genius  of  Moore  or 
Byron,  to  give  to  heavenly  inspiration  the  power  of  earthly  genius. 
They  demand  no  refined  and  artful  melody  of  versification,  no  terse 
and  pointed  rhetoric  of  style,  to  wrest  them  bam  their  pure  and  simple 
significancy ;  they  refuse  the  additions  which  are  involved  in  the  whole 
art  of  poetry,  and  have  only  required,  with  the  utmost  truth  and  fidelity 
to  be  conformed  to  the  rhythm  adapted  to  church  muuc,  and  to  the 
genius  of  the  national  ear.  To  be  sung,  as  in  their  origin  they  were, 
and  to  be  still  the  eonr  of  every  rank  and  tongue,  as  well  adifited  to 
tba  aahbath-evening  of  the  peasant,  as  the  endowed  cathedral)  to  be 
the  effiisioQ  of  the  simplest  obristian  piety,  and  still  not  lose  their 
tone  and  echo  of  the  ancient  harp  of  Israel,  only  demanded  changei 
of  form,  to  which  aspiring  genius,  with  its  excess  of  invention  and 
promise  array  of  intellectual  tinta,  will  not  be  confined;  and  which  a 
thorough  iiuFiision  of  genuine  sympathy  whh  picas  sentiments,  can 
alone  command.  In  such  a  task  a  more  refined  and  gifted  mind  than 
Tate's  might  have  found  itself  wanting;  and,  it  may  perhaps  be  not 
wafitiy  added— for  we  have  seen  it  variously  exemplified — that  a  degree 


of  intellectual  power  Uttle  competent  in  moat  exertions  of  human  um, 
when  employed  in  the  service  of  God,  and  elsrated  by  that  Spirit 
which   ii  greater  than  the   power  of  genius,  will  rea<m  to  heights 


whi*^  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  othw  way  than  by  tracing  them  to 
the  souroe  of  all  truth  and  wi8dom,^uch  efforts  will  ever  be  found 
charactariied  by  a  chaste  adaptation  to  their  good  and  hallowed 
purpose. 


BOBEBTi  VISCODFT  XOLEBWOSTH. 

Boan  A.n.  1656.— pikp  aji.  n-2&. 

Tax  Molesworth  &mily  anciently  possessed  rank  and  fortune  in  the 
coBDtiea  of  Bedford  and  Northampton;  and  are  traced  so  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  the  first  Edward,  &om  whom  their  ancestor,  Sir  William 
de  Molesworth,  received  knighthood  in  1306,  on 
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prince  Edward  was  knitted.  He  hftd  attended  the  king  in  hit  «^ 
peditioD  to  the  Holj  Land,  and)  at  Mveral  Umei)  reouved  disdngiiiihMl 
lonoun  from  him  and  lua  auooeMor. 

From  a  jounger  branch  of  his  desoendanti  in  a  direct  linei  came 
Robert,  the  father  of  the  pertoo  here  under  otir  notice.  In  the  re- 
bellioD  of  1641,  he  came  into  Ireland  as  a  captain  in  the  regiment  com- 
monded  b^  his  elder  brother.  At  the  termination  of  the  civil  warsi 
he  became  an  nndertaker,  and  obtained  2500  acres  of  land  in  the 
conntT  of  Meath.  He  afterwards  became  a  merchant  in  Dublin,  and 
rose  into  great  wealth  and  &*our  with  the  government.  He  died 
in  1656. 

Four  days  after  bis  father's  death,  in  the  same  yetr,  Robert  Molea- 
worth  was  bora — the  only  son  of  his  father. 

He  received  his  education  in  Dublin,  and  entered  the  aniversitj. 
He  married  early,  probably  in  his  twentieth  year,  a  sister  of  the  earl  of 
Bellamont.  In  the  struggle  previous  to  the  Revolution,  he  came  forward 
early  in  support  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  for  which  his  estates  were 
seized  by  king  James,  under  whose  parliament  he  was  attainted.  He 
was,  however,  soon  restored  to  his  rights,  by  king  William,  who  enter* 
tained  a  high  esteem  for  him;  and,  soon  after  bis  accession  to  the 
ihrone,  sent  nim  as  an  envoy  into  Denmark. 

At  Denmark  be  fell  into  some  disfavour  with  the  Danish  court.  The 
circumstances  are  only  known  through  the  representations  of  an  ad- 
versary ;  but  they  are  probable,  and  may  be  substantially  true.  He  is 
stated,  by  Dr  King,  on  the  authority  of  the  Danish  envoy,  to  have 
most  unwarrantably  trespassed  on  the  royal  privileges,  by  hunting  in 
the  royal  preserves,  and  riding  on  the  road  exclusively  appropriated  to 
tiie  king.  In  consequence  of  those  freedoms,  he  was  forbidden  the 
court,  and  left  the  country  without  the  ordinary  form  of  an  andienoe. 
On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  wrote  and  published  "An  Account  of 
Denmark."  The  book  was  written  under  tne  influence  of  resentment, 
and  gave  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  the  Danish  government.  It 
was,  of  course,  highly  resented  by  that  court,  and  most  especially  by 
prince  George,  who  was  married  to  the  Engluh  princess  Anne,  after- 
wards queen  of  England.  A  complaint  was  made  to  king  William, 
by  Scbeele,  the  Danish  envoy  in  London — he  also  supplied  Dr  King 
with  materials  for  a  reply— on  the  warrant  of  which  we  have  the  above 
parlicalars. 

Moleswort^'s  book  became  at  once  popnlar,  and  was  the  means  of 
greatly  extending  his  reputation,  and  nusinghim  in  the  estimation  of 
the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  the  day.  He  served  in  the 
Irish  house  of  commons,  for  the  borough  of  Swords.  He  was  elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  English  parliament,  for  East  Retford.  He  obtained 
B  seat  in  the  privy  council,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne^hut  lost  it  in 
1713,  in  the  heat  of  party,  in  consequence  of  a  cemplaint  brought 
gainst  him  by  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  for  some  words  of  on 
insulting  purport  spoken  by  him  in  public.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  see 
that,  in  the  fierce  animosity  of  the  tories  then  striving  for  existence, 
a  stanch  supporter  of  the  house  of  Hanover  had  little  chance  of 
favour.  The  "  Crisis,"  mentioned  in  the  prerioos  memoir,  was  partly 
written  in  defence  of  Motesworth. 
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At  length  the  ftcceBsioii  of  George  the  fint  once  more  restored  the 
Wliigt  to  place  and  favour.  Moleaworth  wu  again  named  as  one  of 
the  Irish  privy  council,  and  a  oommisaioner  of  trade  and  plantation*. 

In  1716,  the  king  created  him  an  Irish  peer,  under  the  titles  of 
baroD  Pbilipstown  and  Ttscount  Moles'worth  of  Swords,  bj  patent, 
dated  16th  July,  1716.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  every  concern  which  affected  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  till  the  last  two  year*  of  his  life,  when  he  withdrew  frmn 
public  affairs,  and  devoted  his  time  to  literary  retirement. 

He  died  2^d  May,  1726,  and  was  buried  at  Swords. 

Besides  his  "  Account  of  Denmark,"  he  wrote  several  pieces  of 
considerable  ability,  which  had,  in  their  day,  the  effect  of  exciting  public 
attention,  and  awakening  a  useful  spirit  in  Ireland. 

In  172.3,  he  published  an  address  to  the  Irish  house  of  commons 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  in  1719,  aletter  relative  to 
the  Irish  peerage.  He  translated  a  political  treatise  of  the  civiliaa 
Hottoman,  from  the  Latin,  and  this  work  reached  a  second  edition,  in 
1721.  His  tracts  were  numerous,  and  were  generally  apprgved  for 
their  strong  seoH  and  plain  force  of  sl^le. 


THOMAS  SODTHEKN, 
>OBM  A.  D.  1660— DIBS  *.  B.  1746. 

SooTHBBir  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1659,  and  entered  the  Dublin  Usi- 
versity  in  1676.  He  did  not  continue  his  academical  studies  for  more 
than  a  year,  when  be  quitted  Ireland,  and  went  to  study  law  in 
London.  The  temper  of  mind  which  was  impatient  of  the  studie*  of 
the  University,  was  not  likely  to  he  fixed  by  the  severer  attractions  of 
special  pleadii^.     Southern  aoon  turned  aside  to  dally  with  the  lighter 

In  16S2,  the -"  Persian  Prince,"  his  earliest  dramatic  production, 
was  acted.  One  of  the  principal  persons  of  this  drama  was  designed 
as  a  compliment  to  the  duke  of  York,  &om  whom  he  received  a  gra- 
tuity in  return.  After  the  accession  of  this  prince  to  the  thronei 
Southern  obt^ed  an  cnsigncy  in  the  regiment  of  earl  Ferrers,  and 
served  in  Monmouth's  rebellion.  After  this  was  terminated  by  the 
capture  of  that  ill-fated  nobleman,  Southern  seems  to  have  left  the 
army  and  given  himself  wholly  to  dramatic  composition.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  liaving  acquired  more  money  by  his  plays  than  any  writer 
up  to  his  time,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  obtain  a  second  and  third 
lugbt  of  representation  for  the  author  of  a  successful  play.  He  also 
received  sums  till  then  unknown  for  his  copyright,  and  gave  larger 
prices  for  prologues.  Pope  notices  this,  in  his  lines  addressed  to 
Southern,  with  which  we  shall  close  this  notice.  Dryden  having  once 
asked  him  bow  much  he  got  by  a  play — was  answered,  £700 ;  while,  by 
Dryden's  comment  on  the  circumstance,  it  appears  that  he  had  bimaeU 
never  obtained  more  than  £100.  This  we  are  more  inclined  to  attri- 
bute to  the  address  and  prudence  of  Southern,  and  to  other  causes  of 
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